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.Mr  T.  to  Burns,  "  Do  not  give  yourself 
up  to  despondency," 

Burns  to  Mr  T.,  "  Jessy," 

Burns  to  Mr  T.,  introduces  Mr  Lewars, 

Burns  to  Mr  T.,  "  After  my  boasted  in- 
dependence, curst  necessity  compels 
me  to  implore  you  for  five  pounds," 
"  Fairest  maid  on  Deavon  bnks," 

Mr  T.  to  Burns,  "  Again  and  again  I 
thought  of  a  pecuniary  offer," 
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GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE,    . 

i.      To  William  Burness,  Irvine,  Dec.  27th,  1781. 

"  Disquietudes  of  this  weary  life  ;  for  I  assure 

you  I  am  heartily  tired  of  it," 

1783. 

ii.  To  Mr  John  Murdoch,  Lochlea,  5th  Jan.  "  The 
joy  of  my  heart  is  to  study  men,  their 
manners,  and  their  ways," 

iii.  To  Mr  James  Burness,  Lochlea,  21st  June,  on 
behalf  of  his  father — describing  his  illness, 
and  the  state  of  the  country, 

iv.  To  Miss  E.,  Lochlea,  "  I  have  often  thought, 
that  if  a  well-grounded  affection  be  really 
a  part  of  virtue,  'tis  something  extremely 
akin  to  it,"  ..... 

v.  To  the  same, — "  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  heard  your  opinion  on  the  ordinary 
way  of  falling  in  to  love," 

vi.    To  the  same,  on  the  same, 

vii.  To  the  same,  Lochlea,  "On  receiving  your 
letter  I  read  it  over  and  over  again,  and 
thought  it  was  in  the  politest  language  of 
refusal,"  .... 

1784. 

viii.  To  Mr  James  Burness,  Lochlea,  17th  Feb. 
Announces  the  death  of  his  father, 

ix.  To  the  same,  Mossgiel,  August,  description  of 
the  Buchanites,  ... 

x.  To  Miss ,  "  I  know  you  will  laugh  at 

it  when  I  tell  you  that  your  piano  and  you 
together  have  played  the  deuce  somehow 
about  my  heart,"  .  . 

1786. 

xi.    To  Mr  John  Richmond,  Mossgiel,  Feb.  1 7th, 

"  I  have  been  very  busy  with  the  muses," 
xii.   To   Mr  John  Kennedy,   Mossgiel,  3d  March, 

with  "  Now,  Kennedy,  if  foot  or  horse,"    . 
xiii.  To  Mr  Robert  Mnir,  Mossgiel,  20th    March, 

incloses  "  Scotch  Drink," 
xiv.  To  Mr  Aikin,  with  "  Thou  flattering  mark  of 

friendship  kind,"  .... 
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General  Correspondence  Continued.  rage 

To  Mr  M'Whinuie,  writer,  Ayr,  Mossgiel, 
17th  April, 156 

To  Mr  Robert  Muir,  Mossgiel,  "  Poor  Ar- 
mour h;is  repaid  me  double," 

To  Mr  John  Kennedy,  Mossgiel,  20th  April, 
"  The  manner  in  which  I  see  your  name 
in  the  subscription  list,"  . 

To  the  same,  17th  May,  inclosing  "The 
epistle  to  Rankin,"  .  .  .  .157 

To  Mons.  J  nines  Smith,  Mossgiel,  his  voy- 
age delayed,  ..... 

To  Mr  David  Bryce,  Mossgiel,  12th  June, 
Jean  Armour  now  fixed  to  go  to  Jamaica,  158 

To  Mr  Robert  Aikin,  Wilson  declines  print- 
ing the  second  edition  of  the  poems,  .  158 

To  Mr  John  Ballantyne,  of  Ayr,  June,  "Mr 
Armour  prevailed  with  him  to  mutilate 
that  unlucky  paper,"  .  .  .  160 

To  John  Richmond,  Mossgiel,  9th  July, 
"  The  priest  will  give  me  a  certificate  as 
a  single  man,"  .  .  .  .ICO 

To  Mr  David  Bryce,  Mossgiel,  17th  July, 
"I  am  now  fixed  to  go  to  the  West 
Indies  in  October,"  .... 

To  the  same,  Mauchliue,  "  Yours  this  mo- 
ment I  unseal," 

To  Mr  John  Hichmond,  Old  Rome  Forest, 
30th  July,  "My  hour  is  now  come,  you 
and  I  will  never  meet  in  Britain  more," 

To  Mrs  Dunlop,  of  Dunlop,  Ayrshire,  July, 
"  The  handsome  compliments  you  are 
pleased  to  pay  my  poetic  abilities,"  .  161 

To  Mr  John  Kennedy,  Kilmarnock,  August, 
with  "  Farewell,  dear  friend !  may  guid 
luck  hit  you," 

To  Mr  Burness,  Mossgiel,  September  26th, 
"  Whatever  comes  from  you  wakens  up 
the  better  blood  about  my  heart," 

To  Dr  Archibald  Lawrie,  Mossgiel,  Nov. 
1 3th,  with  two  volumes  of  Ossian, 

To  Miss  Alexander,  Mossgiel,  Nov.  18th, 
"  Poets  are  such  outre  beings," 

To  Mrs  Stewart,  with  a  parcel  of  Songs,   . 

To  Mr  Robert  Muir,  Mossgiel,  18th  Nov., 
with  "  Tain  Samson," 

In  the  name  of  the  Nine.    Amen, 

To  I)r  M'Kenzic,  after  an  afteinoon  spent 
with  Dugald  Stewart, 
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xxxvi.  To  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq .,  Edinburgh,  Dee. 
7th,  "  For  my  own  affairs,  I  am  in  a  fair 
way  of  becoming  as  eminent  as  Thomas  a 
Kempis  or  John  Bunyan,"  .  165 

xxxvii.  To  John  Ballantine,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  15th 
Dec.  Introduced  to  lord  Glencairn,  and 
the  Caledonian  hunt  to  take  each  a  copy 
of  his  poems, 

xxxviil.To  Mr  Robert  Muir,  Edinburgh,  Decem- 
ber '^Oth,  with  a  parcel  of  subscription 
bills,  .  .  .  .166 

xxxix.  To  Mr  Cleghorn,  with  an  additional  stanza 

to "  Bonnie  Dundee,"  .  .  166 

xl.  To  Mr  William  Chalmers,  Edinburgh,  Dec. 

27th,  with  two  poems,  .  .  167 

1787. 

To  the  earl  of  Eglinton,  Edinburgh,  Jan., 
"  Fate  has  cast  my  station  in  the  veriest 
shades  of  life,"  .  .  .  167 

To  John  Ballantine,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  Mth 
Jan.,  "  I  am  still '  dark  as  was  Chaos 
respect  to  futurity,"  &c., 
xliii.      To  the  same,  Jan.,  with  "  Ye  flowery  banks 

o' bonnie  Doon."          .        .        .        .        168 
xliv.      To  Mrs  Dunlop,  Edinburgh,  15th  January, 
"  You  are  afraid    I   shall   grow  intoxi- 
cated with  my  prosperity  as  a  poet,"  &c.  168 

To  Dr  Moore,  Edinburgh,  Jan., "  Your  crit- 
cisms  I  receive  with  reverence,"  &c.  .  169 


167 
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xlvi.     To  the    Rev.  G.  Laurie,  Edinburgh,  Feb. 
5th,  "  I  have  no  great  temptation  to  be 
intoxicated  with  the  cup  of  prosperity,"     170 
157  j  xlvii.    To  Dr  Moore,  Edinburgh,  loth  Feb.,  "Not 
many  months  ago  I  knew  no  other  em- 
ployment than  following  the  plough,"    .    171 
xlviii.   To  John  Ballantine,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  Feb. 
24th,  "  I  will  soon  be  with  you  now  in 
guid  black  print,"  .  .  172 

xlix.     To  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  Edinburgh,  Feb., 
"  The  inclosed  stanzas  I  intended  to  have 
written  below  a  profile  of  your  lordship,"  1 72 
1.          To  the  earl   of  Buchan,  Edinburgh,  Feb., 
"  You  advise  me  to  fire  my  muse  at  Scot- 
tish story  and  Scottish  scenes,"         .          173 
li.          To  Gavin  Hamilton,Esq., Edinburgh,  March 

8th,  "  Poor  Captain  Montgomery  is  cast,"  173 
lii.        To  Mr  James  Candlish,  Edinburgh,  March 
2 1st,  "  I  was  determined  to  write  a  good 
letter,"  &c.  .  .  .  174 

liii.  To ,  Edinburgh,  March,  on  Fergus- 
son's  head-stone,  .  .  .  174 

liv.  To  Mrs  Dunlop,  Edinburgh,  March  22d, 
"  A  little  while  ago  I  had  scarce  a  friend 
but  the  stubborn  pride  of  my  own  bosom,"  1 75 

Iv.  To  Mr  William  Dunbar,  Lawn-market, 
March, "  The  tattered  rhymes  I  herewith 
present  you,"  .  .  .  1 76 

Ivi.  To  Mrs  Dunlop,  Edinburgh,  15th  April,  "  I 
come  abroad,  in  print,  for  certain  on 
WTedr;esday,"  .  .  .  176 

Ivii.       To   Dr  Moore,  Edinburgh,  23d  April,  "I 

have  received  the  books,"  &c.  .  1 76 

Iviii.  To  Mrs  Dunlop,  Edinburgh,  30th  April,  "  I 
set  as  little  by  princes,  lords,  clergy,  or 
critics,"  &c.  .  .  .  .177 

lix.  To  the  Rev.  Dr  Hugh  Blair,  Edinburgh, 
May,  "  Drawn  forth  from  the  veriest 
shades  of  life  to  the  glare  of  remark,'  .  17o 

Ix.        To  James  Johnson,  Edinburgh,  2nd  May, 

with  a  song,  ;     178 

Ixi.  To  William  Creech,  Esq.,  Selkirk,  13th 
May,  with  "  Auld  chuckie- Reekie's  sair 
distrest,"  .  .  .  .  .  178 

Ixii.      To  Mr    Paterson,  Berry-well,  near  Dunse, 

May  17th,        .  .  .  ,  179 

Ixiii.     To  Mr  William  Nicol,  Carlisle,  June  1st,         179 

Ixiv.      To  the  same,  Mauchline,  June  18th,  "  I  am 

now  arrived  safe  in  my  native  country,"      1 80 

Ixv.  To  Mr  James  Candlish,  Edinburgh,  "Dis- 
sipation and  business  engross  everv  mo- 
ment," .  .  .  '.  181 

Ixvi.      To  Robert  Ainslie,  Esq.  Arrochar,  28th  June,  181 

Ixvii.    To  William  Nicol,  Esq.,  Auchtertyre,  June,  181 

Ixviii.  To  William  Cruickshank,  Auchtertyre,  June,  182 

Ixix.     To  Mr  James  Smith,  Mauchline,  June,       .     182 

Ixx.  To  the  same,  adventure  with  a  Highland- 
man,  .  .  .  .  .182 

Ixxi.    To  Mr  John  Richmond,  Mossgiel,  7th  July,    1 84 

Ixxii.    To  Robert  Ainslie,  Mauchline,  23rd  July, 

"  I  now  see  plainly  I  shall  never  be  wise,"  184 

Ixxiii.  To  Robert  Ainslie,  Esq.,  Mauchline,  July, 
"  That  savage  hospitality  which  knocks 
a  man  down  with  strong  liquors,  is  the 
devil," 184 

Ixxiv.  To  Dr  Moore,  Mauchline,  2nd  August,  "  I 
have  taken  a  whim  to  give  you  a  historv  of 
myself,"  .  .  .  .  .185 

Ixxv.    To  Mr  Robert  Ainslie,  jun.,  Edinburgh,  "As 

I  gaed  up  to  Dunse,"         .         .         .         185 

Ixxvi.  To  Mr  Robert  Muir,  Stirling,  August,        .     186 

Ixxvii.  To  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Stirling,  28th 
August,  "  Here  am  I  on  my  way  to  In- 
verness,"   187 

Ixxviii.To  Mr  Walker,  Inverness,  5th  Sept.,  with 

"  Bruar  water," 1 88 

Ixxix.  To  Mr  Gilbert  Burns,  Edinburgh,  Sept.  17th, 
visits  Taymouth  and  the  duke  of  Athole, 
at  Blair  Athole,  .... 
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To  Miss  Margaret  Chalmers,  Sept.  '26th, "  I 
send  Charlotte  the  first  number  of  the 
songs,"  ...... 

To  the  same,  "  I  have  been  at  Dumfries, 
about  a  farm  in  that  country,'' 

To  Rev.  John  Skinner,  Edinburgh, October 
25th,  Regrets  not  paying  the  author  of 
"  Tullochgorum"  a  visit. 

To  James  Hay,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  30th  Oct., 
"That  unlucky  predicament  which  hur- 
ried— tore  me  away  from  GordonCastle," 

To  James  Hay,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  6th  Nov. 
"  The  duke's  song,  independent  totally 
of  his  dukeship,  chcirms  me," 

To  Robert  Ainslie,  Ksq.,  Edinburgh,  Nov. 
23d,  "  I  find  the  idea  of  your  friendship 
almost  necessary  to  my  existence," 

To  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  Edinburgh,  "  I 

wish  to  get  into  the  Excise," 
.To    James    Dalrymple,  Esq.,  Edinburgh, 
•'  The  noble  earl  of  Glencairn  took  me  by 
the  hand  to-day,  and  interested  himself 
in  my  concerns," 

To  Miss  M n,  Edinburgh,  "  Here  have 

I  sat,  in  the  stony  altitude  of  perplexed 
study  for  fifteen  vexatious  minutes,"    . 

To  Miss  Chalmers,  Edinburgh,  November 
21st,  "  I  have  one  vexatious  fault  to  the 
kindly  welcome  well  filled  sheet,"  . 

To  the  same,  Edinburgh,  December  12th, 
"  I  inclose  you  a  proof  copy  of  the  Banks 
of  the  Devon," 

To  the  same,  Edinburgh,  19th  December, 
"  My  worst  enemy  is  moi  mtme" 

To  Charles  Hay,  Esq.,  December,  "  The 
inclosed  poem  was  written  hi  conse- 
quence of  your  suggestion," 

To  Sir  John  Whitefoord,  Edinburgh,  Dec., 
"  You  are  pleased  to  interest  yourself  in 
my  fate," 

To  Miss  Helen  Maria  Williams,  Edinburgh 
December,  "I*  know  very  little  of  scien 
tific  criticism," 

To  Mr  Richard  Brown,  Edinburgh,  30th 
December,  "  I  have  met  with  few  things 
in  life  which  have  given  me  more  plea- 
sure than  Fortune's  kindness  to  you,"  . 

To  Gavin  Hamilton,  Edinburgh,  December, 
"  I  seldom  pray  for  any  body, '  I'm  baith 
dead-sweer  and  wretched  ill  o't ;'  " 

To  Miss  Chalmers,  Edinburgh,  December, 
"  The  poetic  compliment  I  pay  cannot  be 
misunderstood," 

1788. 

To  Mrs  Dunlop,  January  21st,  "After  six 
weeks'  confinement," 

To  the  same,  Edinburgh,  14th  February, 
"  A  mathematician  without  religion  is  a 
probable  character  ;  an  irregilious  poet 
is  a  monster," 

To  the  Rev.  John  Skinner,  "  The  second 
volume  of  songs  is  published  to-day," 

To  Richard  Brown,  Edinburgh,  Feb.  15th, 
"  I  shall  arrive  at  Glasgow  on  Monday 
evening," 

To  Miss  Chalmers,  Edinburgh,  Feb.  15th, 
"  I  have  altered  all  my  plans  of  future 
life,"  . 

To  the  same, "  I  have  broke  measures  with 
Creech,"  .... 

To  Mrs  Rose,  of  Kilravock,  Edinburgh, 
February  17th,  "  My  ready  fancy,  with 
colours  more  mellow  than  life  itself, 
painted  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Kil- 
ravock," .... 

To  Richard  Brown,  Mossgiel,  24th  Feb. 
"  There  is  a  time  of  life  beyond  which  we 
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cannot    form   a   tie  with   the   name   of 
friendship,"  .  .  .  204 

cvii.  To  Mr  William  Cruikshank,  Mauchline,  3d 
March,  "  I  have  just  returned  from  visit- 
ing Mr  Miller's  farm,"  .  .  205 

cviii.  To  Robert  Ainslie,  Esq.,  Mauchline,  3d 
March,  "  My  old  friend  whom  I  took 
with  me  to  the  farm,  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  bargain,"  .  .  203 

cix.  To  Richard  Brown,  Mauchline,  7th  March, 
"  After  all  I  may  settle  in  the  character 
of  a  farmer,"  ....  205 

ex.  To  Mr  Muir,  Mossgiel,  7th  March,  "You 
and  I  have  often  agreed  that  life  is  no 
great  blessing  on  the  whole,  .  20*5 

cxi.        To ,  Mossgiel,        .  .  .    2Ut> 

cxii.  To  Mrs  Dunlop,  Mossgiel,  17th  March, 
"That  I  am  often  a  sinner  with  any 
little  wit  I  have,  I  do  confess,"  .  '206 

cxiii.  To  Miss  Chalmers,  Edinburgh,  March  14th, 
"  I  completed  a  bargain  with  Mr  Miller 
for  the  farm  of  Ellisland,"  .  .  207 

cxiv.  To  Richard  Brown,  Glasgow,  26th  March, 
"  I  have  been  racking  shop  accounts 
with  Mr  Creech,"  .  .  207 

cxv.  To  Mr  Robert  Cleghorn,  Mauchline,  31st 
March,  "  I  am  harassed  with  care  and 
anxiety  about  this  farming  project,"  .  208 

cxvi.  To  Miss  Chalmers,  Mauchline,  7th  April, 
"  Strange  !  how  apt  we  are  to  indulge 
prejudices  in  our  judgments  of  one 
another!"  .  .  .  .208 

cxvii.  To  Mr  William  Dunbar,  Mauchline,  7th 
April,  "  Skill  in  the  sober  science  of 
life  is  my  most  serious  study,"  .  208 

cxviii.  To  Mrs  Dunlop,  Mauchline,  28th  April, 
"  As  I  got  the  offer  of  the  excise  busi- 
ness without  solicitation,"  .  .  209 

cxix.  To  Mr  James  Smith,  Mauchline,  April 
28th,  "  A  certain  handsome,  bewitch- 
ing young  hussy  of  your  acquaintance, 
to  whom  I  have  lately  given  a  matri- 
monial title,"  .  .  .  209 

cxx.  To  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  Mauchline, 
3d  May, "  I  inclose  you  one  or  two  more 
of  my  bagatelles,"  .  .  .  210 

cxxi.     To    Mrs     Dunlop,   Mauchline,  May    4th, 

"  Dryden's  Virgil  has  delighted  me,"       210 

cxxii.  To  Mr  Robert  Ainslie,  Mauchline,  May 
26th,  "  A  dull  letter  may  be  a  very  kind 
one,"  210 

cxxiii.  To  Mrs  Dunlop,  27th  May,  "  Light  be  the 
turf  upon  his  breast  who  taught,  '  Rev- 
erence thyself,' "  .  .  .  .  211 

cxxiv.  To  the  same,  Ellisland,  13th  June,  "  There 
is  a  foggy  atmosphere  native  to  my  soul 
in  the  hour  of  care,"  .  .  .  "211 

cxxv.  To  Mr  Robert  Ainslie,  Ellisland,  June  1 4th, 
"  My  farm  gives  me  a  good  many  un- 
couth cares,"  .  .  .  211 

cxxvi.  To  Robert  Ainslie,  Esq.,  Mauchline,  23d 
June,  requesting  him  to  sit  for  a  por- 
trait, .  .  .  .  212 

cxxvii.  To  the  same,  Ellisland,  30th  June,  "  Man 

is  naturally  a  kind,  benevolent  animal,"  212 

cxxviii.  To  Mr  George  Lockhart,  Mauchline,  18th 

July, 213 

cxxix.  To  Mr  Peter  Hill,  "  I  suppose  you  mean  f  o 
go  on  conferring  obligations  until  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  lift  up  my  face  before  you,"  21 3 

cxxx.  To  Robert  Graham,  Esq., "  I  have  been  ex- 
amined by  a  supervisor,  and  to-day  I 
gave  in  his  certificate,"  .  .214 

ctxxi.  To  William  Crnikshank,  Ellisland,  August, 
"  Many  and  happy  returns  of  the  season 
to  you,"  .  .  .  .214 

cxxxii.    To  Mrs  Dunlop,  August  2nd,  "  Pity  the 

tuneful  muses'  helpless  train,"        .          215 

cxxxiii.  To  the  same,  Mauchline,  August  10th,  "  I 
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like  your  way  in  your  church- yard  lu- 
cubrations," .  .  .  216 

cx.xxiv  To  the  same,  Ellisland,  10th  August, 
"  After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  man  is  by 
no  means  a  happy  creature,"  .  216 

cxxxv.  To  Mr  Beugo,  Ellisland,  9th  September, 
'•  I  am  here  at  the  very  elbow  of  exis- 
tence," .  .  .  .217 

cxxxvi.  To  Miss  Chalmers,  Ellisland,  September 
16th,  "  I  am  secure  against  the  crush- 
ing grasp  of  iron  poverty,"  .  .  218 

oxxxvii.  To  Mr  Morison,  Ellisland,  September  22d,  219 

cxxxviii.To  Mrs  Dunlop,  Mauchiine,  27th  Sept., 
"  Your  criticisms  are  truly  the  work  of 
a  friend,"  .  .  .  .219 

cxxxix.  To  Mr  Peter  Hill,  Mauchline,  1st  October, 
"Fiction  is  the  soul  of  many  a  song 
that  is  nobly  great,"  .  .  220 

cxl.  To  the  editor  of  "  The  Star,"  Nov.  8th, 
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SONGS. 


f^atrtrsome  Nell.1 

TUNE — "  lam  a  man  unmarried." 

I. 

O,  ONCE  I  lov'd  a  bonnie  lass, 

Ay,  and  I  love  her  still; 
And  whilst  that  virtue  warms  my  breast 

I'll  love  my  handsome  Nell. 

II. 
As  bonnie  lasses  I  ha'e  seen, 

And  mony  full  as  braw, 
But  for  a  modest  gracefu'  mien 

The  like  I  never  saw. 


1  '  The  following  composition,'  says  Burns,  in  his  Common- 
place Book,  referring  to  this  lyric,  'was  the  first  of  my  per- 
formances, and  done  at  an  early  period  of  my  life,  when  my 
heart  glowed  with  honest  warm  simplicity,  unacquainted  and 
uncorrupted  with  the  ways  of  a  wicked  world.  The  perform- 
ance is,  indeed,  very  puerile  and  silly,  hut  I  am  always  pleased 
with  it,  as  it  recalls  to  my  mind  those  happy  days  when  my 
heart  was  yet  honest,  and  my  tongue  was  sincere.  The  subject 
of  it  was  a  young  girl,  who  really  deserved  all  the  praises  I 
have  bestowed  upon  her.  I  not  only  had  this  opinion  of  her 
then— but  I  actually  think  so  still,  now  that  the  spell  is  long 
since  broken,  and  the  enchantment  at  an  end.'  Of  the  subject 
of  the  song,  Burns  speaks  out  more  at  large  in  the  beautiful 
sketch  of  his  early  days  which  he  sent  to  Dr  Moore,  and  which  | 
fvill  be  found  in  the  Memoir.  The  heroine's  name  was  Nelly 
Blair,  and,  at  the  time  Burns  knew  her,  she  was  servant  in  the 
house  of  an  extensive  land-proprietor  in  Ayrshire. 

'  This  ballad,'  says  Lockhart,  '  though  characterised  by  Burns 
HS  a  very  puerile  and  silly  performance,  contains  here  and  there 
lines  of  which  he  need  hardly  have  been  ashamed  at  any  period 
of  his  life.' 

Among  the  Poet's  memoranda,  is  the  following  somewhat 
elaborate  criticism  by  himself  on  the  same  song: — 'The  first 
distich  of  the  first  stanza  is  quite  too  much  in  the  flimsy  strain 
01  our  ordinary  street  ballads;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
second  distich  is  too  much  in  the  other  extreme.  The  expres- 
sion is  a  little  awkward,  and  the  sentiment  a  little  too  serious. 
Stanza  the  second  I  am  well  pleased  with;  and  I  think  it  con- 
veys a  fine  idea  of  that  amiable  part  of  the  sex— the  agreeables ; 
or  what  in  our  Scottish  dialect  we  call  a  sweet  sonsy  lass.  The 
third  stanza  has  a  little  of  the  flimsy  turn  in  it,  and  the  third 
line  has  rather  too  serious  a  cast.  The  fourth  stanza  is  a  very 
indifferent  one ;  the  first  line  is,  indeed,  all  in  the  strain  of  the 
second  stanza,  but  the  rest  is  mere  expletive.  The  thoughts  in 
the  fifth  stanza  come  finely  up  to  my  favourite  idea — a  sweet 
sonsy  lass:  the  last  line,  however,  halts  a  little.  The  same 
sentiments  are  kept  up  with  equal  spirit  and  tenderness  in  the 
sixth  stanza :  but  the  second  and  fourth  lines,  ending  with  short 
syllables,  hurt  the  whole.  The  seventh  stanza  has  several 
minute  faults ;  but  I  remember  I  composed  it  in  a  wild  enthu- 
siasm of  passion,  and  to  this  hour  I  never  recollect  it  but  my 
heart  melts— my  blood  sallies  at  the  remembrance. ' 
II. 


III. 
A  bonnie  lass,  I  will  confess, 

Is  pleasant  to  the  e'e, 
But  without  some  better  qualities 

She's  no  a  lass  for  me. 

IV. 

But  Nelly's  looks  are  blithe  and  sweet, 

And  what  is  best  of  a', 
Her  reputation  is  complete, 

And  fair  without  a  flaw. 

V. 
She  dresses  aye  sae  clean  and  neat, 

Both  decent  and  genteel; 
And  then  there's  something  in  her  gait 

Gars  ony  dress  look  weel. 

VI. 

A  gaudy  dress  and  gentle  air 

May  slightly  touch  the  heart, 
But  it's  innocence  and  modesty 

That  polishes  the  dart. 

VII. 
'Tis  this  in  Nelly  pleases  me, 

'Tis  this  enchants  my  soul; 
For  absolutely  in  my  breast 

She  reigns  without  control. 


Hucftless  ^Fortune.2 
I. 

O  RAGING  fortune's  withering  blast 

Has  laid  my  leaf  full  low,  O ! 
O  raging  fortune's  withering  blast 

Has  laid  my  leaf  full  low,  O! 

2  This  song  was  composed  under  the  pressure  of  a  heavy 
train  of  those  misfortunes  to  which  the  youth  of  Burns  was 
subject.  '  'Twas  at  the  same  time,"  says  he,  referring  to  the 
close  of  one  of  these  '  dreadful  periods,"  as  he  calls  them, « 1  set 
about  composing  an  air  in  the  old  Scotch  style.  I  am  not 
musical  scholar  enough  to  prick  down  my  tune  properly,  so  it 
can  never  see  the  light,  and  perhaps  it  is  no  great  matter ;  but 
the  following  are  the  verses  I  composed  to  suit  it.  The  tune 
consisted  of  three  parts,  so  that  the  above  verses  just  went 
through  the  whole  air.  However,'  he  continues,  in  the  antici- 
pation of  being  utterly  overwhelmed  by  one  of  those  tempests 
which  he  fancied  he  saw  'brewing  round  him  in  the  grim  sky 
of  futurity,'  'however,  as  I  hope  my  poor  country  muse,  who, 
all  rustic,  awkward,  and  unpolished  as  she  is,  lias  more  charms 
for  me  than  any  other  of  the  pleasures  of  life  beside — as  I  hope 
she  will  not  then  desert  me,  I  may  even  then  learn  to  be, 
if  not  happy,  at  least  easy,  and  sowth  a  sang  to  soothe  my  /~\ 
misery. 

A  ,-O' 
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II. 

My  stem  was  fair,  my  bud  was  green, 
My  blossom  sweet  did  blow,  O ; 

The  dew  fell  fresh,  the  sun  rose  mild, 
And  made  my  branches  grow,  O. 

III. 

But  luckless  fortune's  northern  storms 
Laid  a'  my  blossoms  low,  O; 

But  luckless  fortune's  northern  storms 
Laid  a'  my  blossoms  low,  O. 


I  Brram'Ir  I  Hag.1 

I. 

I  DREAM'D  I  lay  where  flowers  were  springing, 

Gaily  in  the  sunny  beam; 
List'ning  to  the  wild  birds  singing, 

By  a  falling,  crystal  stream : 
Straight  the  sky  grew  black  and  daring; 

Thro'  the  woods  the  whirl  winds  rave; 
Trees  with  aged  arms  were  warring 

O'er  the  swelling,  drumlie  wave. 

II. 
Such  was  my  life's  deceitful  morning, 

Such  the  pleasures  I  enjoy 'd; 
But  lang  or  noon,  loud  tempests  storming 

A'  my  flow'ry  bliss  destroy'd. 
Tho'  fickle  fortune  has  deceiv'd  me, 

(She  promis'd  fair,  and  perform 'd  but  ill;) 
Of  mony  a  joy  and  hope  bereav'd  me, 

I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  still. 


ie,  5  We  seen  tfje 

TUNE — "  Invercauld's  Reel." 
CHOKUS. 

O  Tibbie,  I  ha'e  seen  the  day, 
Ye  wad  na  been  sae  shy ; 

For  lack  o'  gear  ye  lightly  me, 
But,  trowth,  I  care  na  by. 

I. 

YESTREEN  I  met  you  on  the  moor, 
Ye  spak'  na,  but  gaed  by  like  stour; 
Ye  geek  at  me  because  I'm  poor, 
But  fient  a  hair  care  I. 


1  '  These  two  stanzas,'  says  Burns,  '  I  composed  when  I  was 
seventeen  :  they  arc  among  the  oldest  of  my  printed  pieces.' — 
'  On  comparing  these  verses  with  those  on  "  Handsome  Nell," 
the  advance  achieved  by  the  young  bard  in  the  course  of 
two  short  years  must  be  regarded  with  admiration.' — J.  G. 

LOCKHART. 

2  Burns,  in  liig  notes  on  Johnson's  Museum,  merely  says, 
'This  song   I  composed  about  tlie  age  of  seventeen."    The 
heroine  is  said  to  have  been  Isabella  Steven,  the  daughter  of  a 
imall  laird  near  Lochlee. 


II. 

I  doubt  na,  lass,  but  ye  may  think, 
Because  ye  ha'e  the  name  o'  clink, 
That  ye  can  please  me  at  a  wink, 

Whene'er  ye  like  to  try. 

III. 

But  sorrow  tak'  him  that's  sae  mean, 
Altho'  his  pouch  o'  com  were  clean, 
Wha  follows  ony  saucy  quean 

That  looks  sae  proud  and  high. 

IV. 

Altho'  a  lad  were  e'er  sae  smart, 
If  that  he  want  the  yellow  dirt, 
Ye'll  cast  your  head  anither  airt, 
And  answer  him  fu'  dry. 

V. 

But  if  he  ha'e  the  name  o'  gear, 
Ye'll  fasten  to  him  like  a  brier, 
Tho'  hardly  he,  for  sense  or  lear, 

Be  better  than  the  kye. 

VI. 

But,  Tibbie,  lass,  tak'  my  advice, 
Your  daddie's  gear  mak's  you  sae  nice; 
The  deil  a  ane  wad  spier  your  price, 

Were  ye  as  poor  as  I. 

VII. 

There  lives  a  lass  in  yonder  park, 
I  would  na  gi'e  her  in  her  sark, 
For  thee  wi'  a'  thy  thousand  mark; 
Ye  need  na  look  sae  high. 


teas  a  ^Farmer.8 


TUNE—"  The  Weaver  and  his  Shuttle,  O  " 

I. 

MY  father  was  a  farmer 

Upon  the  Carrick  border,  O, 
And  carefully  he  bred  me 

In  decency  and  order,  O  : 
He  bade  me  act  a  manly  part, 

Though  I  had  ne'er  a  far  tiling,  O, 
For  without  an  honest  manly  heart, 

No  man  was  worth  regarding,  O. 

II. 

Then  out  unto  the  world 

My  course  I  did  determine,  O, 
Tho'  to  be  rich  was  not  my  wish, 

Yet  to  be  great  was  charming,  O. 
My  talents  they  were  not  the  worst; 

Nor  yet  my  education,  O; 
Resolv'd  was  I,  at  least  to  try, 

To  mend  my  situation,  O. 


3  '  The  following  song,'  says  Burns,  in  the  Common-Place 
Book  already  referred  to,  '  is  a  wild  rhapsody,  miserably  defi- 
cient in  versification ;  but  as  the  sentiments  are  the  genuine 
feelings  of  my  heart,  for  that  reason  I  have  a  particular  plea- 
sure in  conning  it  over.' 


BURNS'  SONGS. 


III. 

In  many  a  way,  and  vain  essay, 

I  courted  fortune's  favour,  O ; 
Some  cause  unseen  still  stept  between, 

To  frustrate  each  endeavour,  Oj 
Sometimes  by  foes  I  was  o'erpower'd; 

Sometimes  by  friends  forsaken,  O; 
And  when  my  hope  was  at  the  top, 

I  still  was  worst  mistaken,  O. 

IV. 
Then  sore  harass'd,  and  tir'd  at  last, 

With  fortune's  vain  delusion,  O; 
I  dropt  my  schemes,  like  idle  dreams, 

And  came  to  this  conclusion,  O ; 
The  past  was  bad,  and  the  future  hid; 

Its  good  or  ill  untried,  O  ; 
But  the  present  hour  was  in  my  pow'r, 

And  so  I  would  enjoy  it,  O. 

V. 
No  help,  nor  hope,  nor  view  had  I; 

Nor  person  to  befriend  me,  O; 
So  I  must  toil,  and  sweat,  and  broil, 

And  labour  to  sustain  me,  O, 
To  plough  and  sow,  to  reap  and  mow, 

My  father  bred  me  early,  O; 
For  one,  he  said,  to  labour  bred, 

Was  a  match  for  fortune  fairly,  O. 

VI. 
Thus  all  obscure,  unknown,  and  poor, 

Thro'  life  I'm  doom'd  to  wander,  O, 
Till  down  my  weary  bones  I  lay 

In  everlasting  slumber,  O: 
No  view  nor  care,  but  shun  whate'er 

Might  breed  me  pain  or  sorrow,  O ; 
I  live  to-day,  as  well's  I  may, 

Regardless  of  to-morrow,  O. 

VII. 
But  cheerful  still,  I  am  as  well 

As  a  monarch  in  a  palace,  O, 
Tho'  fortune's  frown  still  hunts  me  down, 

With  all  her  wanton  malice,  O ; 
I  make  indeed,  my  daily  bread, 

But  ne'er  can  make  it  farther,  O ; 
But  as  daily  bread  is  all  I  need, 

I  do  not  much  regard  her,  O. 

VIII. 
When  sometimes  by  my  labour 

I  earn  a  little  money,  O, 
Some  unforeseen  misfortune 

Comes  generally  upon  me,  O ; 
Mischance,  mistake,  or  by  neglect, 

Or  my  good-natur'd  folly,  O; 
But  come  what  will,  I've  sworn  it  still, 

I'll  ne'er  be  melancholy,  O. 

IX. 
All  you  who  follow  wealth  and  power 

With  unremitting  ardour,  O, 
The  more  in  this  you  look  for  bliss, 

You  leave  your  view  the  farther,  O ; 


Had  you  the  wealth  Potosi  boasts, 
Or  nations  to  adore  you,  O, 

A  cheerful  honest-hearted  clown 
I  will  prefer  before  you,  O. 


TUNE—"  Corn  rigs  are  bonnie." 

I. 

IT  was  upon  a  Lammas  night, 

When  corn  rigs  are  bonnie, 
Beneath  the  moon's  unclouded  light, 

I  held  away  to  Annie  : 
The  time  flew  by  wi'  tentless  heed, 

Till  'tween  the  late  and  early, 
Wi'  sma'  persuasion,  she  agreed 

To  see  me  thro'  the  barley. 

II. 
The  sky  was  blue,  the  wind  was  still, 

The  moon  was  shining  clearly : 
I  set  her  down,  wi'  right  good  will, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley: 
I  ken't  her  heart  was  a'  my  ain : 

I  lov'd  her  most  sincerely; 
I  kiss'd  her  owre  and  owre  again, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

III. 
I  lock'd  her  in  my  fond  embrace ! 

Her  heart  was  beating  rarely : 
My  blessings  on  that  happy  place, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley ! 
But  by  the  moon  and. stars  so  bright, 

That  shone  that  hour  so  clearly! 
She  aye  shall  bless  that  happy  night, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

IV. 
I  ha'e  been  blithe  wi'  comrades  dear; 

I  ha'e  been  merry  drinking; 
I  ha'e  been  joyfu'  gatherin'  gear; 

I  ha'e  been  happy  thinkin': 
But  a'  the  pleasures  e'er  I  saw, 

Tho'  three  times  doubled  fairly, 
That  happy  night  was  worth  them  a', 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

CHORUS. 
Corn  rigs,  an'  barley  rigs, 

An'  corn  rigs  are  bonnie : 
I'll  ne'er  forget  that  happy  night, 

Amang  the  rigs  wi'  Annie.2 


1 '  Such  of  these  juvenile  performances  as  have  been  preserved 
are,  without  exception,  beautiful.  They  show  how  powerfully 
his  boyish  fancy  had  been  affected  by  the  old  rural  minstrelsy 
of  his  own  country,  and  how  easily  his  native  taste  caught  the 
secret  of  its  charm.  The  truth  and  simplicity  of  nature 
breathe  in  every  line, — the  images  are  always  just,  often  ori- 
ginally happy, — and  the  growing  refinement  of  his  ear  and 
judgment  may  be  traced  in  the  terser  language  and  more 
mellow  flow  of  each  successive  ballad.' — J.G.  LO.-RHART.' 

2  The  'Annie'  celebrated  in  this  song  has  been  different!) 
assigned  to  Annie  Blair  and  Annie  Roiiald,  both  daughters  of 
farmers  in  Tarbolton  parish. 
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III. 


ALTHO'  my  bed  were  in  yon  muir, 

Amang  the  heather  in  my  plaidie, 
Yet  happy,  happy  would  I  be, 

Had  I  my  dear  Montgomery's  Peggy. 

II. 
When  o'er  the  hill  beat  surly  storms, 

And  winter  nights  were  dark  and  rainy; 
I'd  seek  some  dell,  and  in  my  arms 

I'd  shelter  dear  Montgomery's  Peggy. 

III. 
Were  I  a  Baron  proud  and  liigh, 

And  horse  and  servants  waiting  ready, 
Then  a'  'twad  gi'e  o'  joy  to  me, 

The  sharin't  with  Montgomery's  Peggy. 


TONE—"  fhad  a  horse,  Ihad  nae  mair." 

I. 

Now  westlin'  winds  and  slaught'ring  guns 

Bring  autumn's  pleasant  weather ; 
The  moorcock  springs,  on  whirring  wings, 

Amang  the  blooming  heather ; 
Now  waving  grain,  wide  o'er  the  plain, 

Delights  the  weary  farmer; 
And  the  moon  shines  bright,  wh  en  I  rove  at  night, 

To  muse  upon  my  charmer. 

II. 
The  partridge  loves  the  fruitful  fells ; 

The  plover  loves  the  mountains; 
The  woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dells ; 

The  soaring  hern  the  fountains: 
Thro'  lofty  groves  the  cushat  roves, 

The  path  of  man  to  shun  it ; 
The  hazel  bush  o'erhangs  the  thrush, 

The  spreading  thorn  the  linnet. 


1  '  My  Montgomery's  Peggy,'  says  Bums,  'was  my  deity  for 
six  or  eight  months.     She  had  been  bred  (though  as  the  world 
says,  without  any  just  pretence  for  it)  in  a  style  of  life  rather 
elegant ;  but,  as  Vanlmrgh  says  in  one  of  his  comedies,  "  My 
damned  star  found  me  out "  there  too ;    for  though  I  began 
the  affair  merely  in  a  gaiete  de  cvur,  or,  to  tell  the  truth,  which 
ivill  scarcelybe  believed,  a  vanity  of  showing  my  parts  in  court- 
Miip,  particularly  my  abilities  at  a  billet-doux,  wliich  I  always 
oiqued  myself  Upon,  made  me  lay  siege  to  her ;  and  when,  as  I 
always  do  in  my  foolish  gallantries,  I  had  battered  myself  into 
a  very  warm  affection  for  her,  she  told  me  one  day  in  a  flag  of 
truce,  that  her  fortress  had  been  for  some  time  before  the  right- 
ful property  of  another;  but,  with  the  greatest  friendship,  and 
politeness,  she  offered  me  every  alliance  except  actual  posses- 
sion.    I  found  out  afterwards  that  what  she  told  me  of  a  pre- 
ongagement  was  really  true;  but  it  cost  me  some  heart-aches 
ti>  get  rid  of  the  affair.' 

2  This  b  said  by  Cunningham  to  be  on  the  same  heroine  as 
the  preceding  song,  as  are  also  the  two  songs  which  follow.  We 


Thus  ev'ry  kind  their  pleasure  find, 

The  savage  and  the  tender; 
Some  social  join,  and  leagues  combine ; 

Some  solitary  wander: 
Avaunt,  away!  the  cruel  sway, 

Tyrannic  man's  dominion; 
The  sportsman's  joy,  the  murd'ring  cry, 

The  flutt'ring,  gory  pinion! 

IV. 
But  Peggy  dear,  the  evening's  clear, 

Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow; 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view, 

All  fading-green  and  yellow: 
Come  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way, 

And  view  the  charms  of  nature; 
The  rustling  corn,  the  fruited  thorn, 

And  every  happy  creature. 

V. 
We'll  gently  walk,  and  sweetly  talk, 

Till  the  silent  moon  shine  clearly; 
I'll  grasp  thy  waist,  and,  fondly  prest, 

Swear  how  I  love  thee  dearly : 
Not  vernal  show'rs  to  budding  flow'rs, 

Not  autumn  to  the  farmer, 
So  dear  can  be  as  thou  to  me, 

My  fair,  my  lovely  charmer  1 


iSonnic 
I'LL  kiss  thee  yet,  yet, 

An'  I'll  kiss  thee  o'er  again. 
An'  I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet, 
My  bonnie  Peggy  Alison. 

I. 
ILK  care  and  fear,  when  thou  art  near, 

I  ever  mair  defy  them,  O; 
Young  kings  upon  their  hansel  throne 
Are  no  sae  blest  as  I  am,  O ! 

II. 
When  in  my  arms,  wi'  a'  thy  charms, 

I  clasp  my  countless  treasure,  O; 
I  seek  nae  mair  o'  heaven  to  share, 
Than  sic  a  moment's  pleasure,  O ! 

III. 

And  by  thy  een,  sae  bonnie  blue, 
I  swear  I'm  thine  for  ever,  O ! 
And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow, 
And  break  it  shall  I  never,  O. 


are  here,  however,  much  confounded  by  the  different  statements 
of  biographers.  One  of  the  poet's  Peggys,  we  know,  was  a 
Margaret  Thomson  of  Kirkoswald,  who  afterwards  became  a 
Mrs  Neilson  of  Ayr.  She  it  was  of  whom  he  speaks  as  having 
'  overset  his  trigonometry,'  while  studying  that  science.  To 
this  Pfggy,  we  rather  thiuk,  the  present  song  is  to  be  ascribed. 
3  Burns  had  even  thus  early  in  his  career  begun  to  eke  out 
the  remains  of  the  old  lyrics  of  his  country.  The  chorus  is  all 
that  in  this  instance  he  has  deemed  worthy  of  preservation.  It 
belongs  to  an  old  song  whose  indelicacy  seems  to  have  con-  c,-^ 
demned  it  to  the  uncertain  kerping  of  the  memories  of  men.  fc)//  (? 
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111  kiss  thee  yet,  yet, 

An'  111  kiss  thee  o'er  again, 
An'  111  kiss  thee  yet,  yet, 

My  bonnie  Peggy  Alison! 


¥outig 
TUNB— "Last  time  learn'  o'er  the  muir." 

I. 

YOUNG  Peggy  blooms  our  bonniest  lass, 

Her  blush  is  like  the  morning, 
The  rosy  dawn,  the  springing  grass, 

With  early  gems  adorning : 
Her  eyes  outshine  the  radiant  beams 

That  gild  the  passing  shower, 
And  glitter  o'er  the  crystal  streams, 

And  cheer  each  fresh 'ning  flower. 

II. 
Her  lips  more  than  the  cherries  bright, 

A  richer  dye  has  grac'd  them, 
They  charm  th'  admiring  gazer's  sight, 

And  sweetly  tempt  to  taste  them : 
Her  smile  is  as  the  ev'ning,  mild, 

When  feather'd  pairs  are  courting, 
And  little  lambkins  wanton  wild, 

In  playful  bands  disporting. 

III. 
Were  Fortune  lovely  Peggy's  foe, 

Such  sweetness  would  relent  her, 
As  blooming  Spring  unbends  the  bow 

Of  surly,  savage  Winter. 
Detraction's  eye  no  aim  can  gain 

Her  winning  powers  to  lessen  ; 
And  fretful  envy  grins  in  vain, 

The  poison'd  tooth  to  fasten. 

IV. 
Ye  pow'rs  of  Honour,  Love,  and  Truth, 

From  ev'ry  ill  defend  her ; 
Inspire  the  highly  favour'd  youth 

The  destinies  intend  her. 
Still  fan  the  sweet  connubial  flame 

Responsive  in  each  bosom ; 
And  bless  the  dear  parental  name 

With  many  a  filial  blossom. 


1  Allan  Cunningham  charges  'Montgomery's  Peggy*  with 
being  more  alive  to  the  beauties  of  'corn  rigs,"  than  those  of 
either  poetry  or  music,  and  of  preferring  the  addresses  of  a 
swain  who  could  bring  in  meal  and  money  to  one  who  was 
skilful  only  in  courting  and  complimenting.  The  charge  line 
been  adopted  by  another  of  Burns'  editors.  This  is  both  unge- 
nerous and  unjust.  Burns  insinuates  against  her  no  such  accu- 
sation. Her  affections  were  engaged  before  she  was  wooed  by 
the  poet.  The  extract  from  liia  Common-place  Book,  previously 
quoted,  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  point. 


STfie  Wanting  Dog  tf>e  Datrlrte  o't.2 

TUNE— "East  nook  o'  Fife." 

I. 

O  WIIA  my  babie  clouts  will  buy? 
O  who  will  tent  me  when  I  cry  ? 
Wha  will  kiss  me  whare  I  lie  1 

The  rantin'  dog  the  daddie  o't. 

II. 

O  wha  will  own  he  did  the  fau't  ? 
O  wha  will  buy  my  groanin'-maut  ? 
O  wha  will  tell  me  how  to  ca't  ? 

The  rantin'  dog  the  daddie  o't. 

III. 

When  I  mount  the  creepie-chair, 
Wha  will  sit  beside  me  there  ? 
Gie  me  Rob,  I'll  seek  nae  mair, — 

The  rantin'  dog  the  daddie  o't. 

IV. 

Wha  will  crack  to  me  my  lane  ? 
Wha  can  mak'  me  fidgin'  fain? 
Wha  will  kiss  me  o'er  again  ? 

The  rantin'  dog  the  daddie  o't. 


fijeart  toas 


TTTNE—  "  To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go." 

I. 

MY  heart  was  ance  as  blyth  and  free 

As  simmer  days  were  lang, 
But  a  bonnie,  westlin'  weaver  lad 
Has  gart  me  change  my  sang. 

To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go,  fair  maids, 

To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go  ; 
I  rede  you  right,  gang  ne'er  at  night, 
To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go. 

II. 
My  mither  sent  me  to  the  town, 

To  warp  a  plaidin'  wab  ; 
But  the  weary,  weary  warpin'  o't 

Has  gart  me  sigh  and  sab. 
A  bonnie  westlin'  weaver  lad, 

Sat  working  at  his  loom; 

He  took  my  heart  as  wi'  a  net, 

In  every  knot  and  thrum. 

2  We  have  the  poet's  own  authority  for  asserting  that  these 
verses  were  sent  to  a  '  young  girl,  a  particular  acquaintance  of 
his,  at  that  time  under  a  cloud.'  Tliis  is  the  affair  alluded  to  in 
bis  letter  to  Dr  Moore,  as  occurring  shortly  after  he  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough,  on  his  return  from  Irvine.  Some  one  has 
asserted,  that  the  mother  of  his  '  sonsie,  smirking,  dear-bought 
Bess,"  was  in  person  not  at  all  attractive.  This  must  be  a  mis- 
take. Burns  somewhere  speaks  of  the  '  sweet  imnge  of  his 
bonnie  Betty.'  He  was  not,  to  be  sure,  a  fastidious  critic,  in 
judging  of  female  beauty,  but  one  whom  he  thus  describes  could 
not  be  without  attraction. 
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III. 

I  sat  beside  my  warpin'-wheel, 

And  aye  I  ca'd  it  roun'; 
But  every  shot  and  every  knock, 

My  heart  it  ga'e  a  stoun. 
The  moon  was  sinking  in  the  west 

Wi'  visage  pale  and  wan, 
As  my  bonnie  westlin'  weaver  lad 

Convoy'd  me  thro'  the  glen. 

IV. 

But  what  was  said,  or  what  was  done, 

Shame  fa'  me  gin  I  tell; 
But,  oh!  I  fear  the  kintra  soon 
Will  ken  as  weel's  mysel'. 

To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go,  fair  maids, 

To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go ; 
I  rede  ye  right,  gang  ne'er  at  night, 
To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go. 


Nannie.1 

TONE — "  My  Nannie,  O." 

I. 

BEHIND  yon  hills,  where  Lugar2  flows, 

'Mang  moors  an'  mosses  many,  O, 
The  wintry  sun  the  day  has  clos'd, 

And  I'll  awa  to  Nannie,  O. 

II. 
The  westlin'  wind  blaws  loud  an'  shrill; 

The  night's  baith  mirk  an'  rainy,  O ; 
But  I'll  get  my  plaid,  an'  out  I'll  steal, 

An'  owre  the  hills  to  Nannie,  O. 

III. 

My  Nannie's  charming,  sweet,  an'  young: 

Nae  artfu'  wiles  to  win  ye,  O : 
May  ill  befa'  the  flattering  tongue 

That  wad  beguile  my  Nannie,  O. 

IV. 
Her  face  is  fair,  her  heart  is  true, 

She's  spotless  as  she's  bonnie,  O : 
The  op'ning  gowan,  wet  wi'  dew, 

Nae  purer  is  than  Nannie,  O. 

V. 

A  country  lad  is  my  degree, 

And  few  there  be  that  ken  me,  O ; 

But  what  care  I  how  few  they  be?  • 
I'm  welcome  aye  to  Nannie,  O. 


1  The  heroine  of  this  song-  was  Agnes  Fleming-,  a  servant  at 
Calcothill,  near  Lochlea.     The  air  to  which  it  is  composed  is 
Tery  ancient :  Ramsay  wrote  a  ballad  called  '  Nannie,  O ;'  and 
the  recollection  of  words  older  than  either  Ramsay  or  Burns 
still  lingers  in  the  land. 

2  The  Lugar  is  a  tributary  of  the  Ayr,  which  it  joins  a  little 
above  old  Barskimming  bridge.    Like  its  principal,  it  pursues 
its  way  for  some  miles  through  a  deep  chasm  in  the  red  sand- 
stone which  forms  the  basis  of  the  district.     In  the  illustration 
given,  the  scene  selected  is  in  the  grounds  connected  with  the 
mansion  of  Auchinleck,  the  seat  of  a  family  whose  name  has 
become  familiar  in  our  literature.    The  ruin  on  a  pinnacle  near 


VI. 

My  riches  a'  's  my  penny-fee, 

An'  I  maun  guide  it  cannie,  O ; 
But  warl's  gear  ne'er  troubles  me, 

My  thoughts  are  a'  my  Nannie,  O. 

VII. 
Our  auld  guidman  delights  to  view 

His  sheep  an'  kye  thrive  bonnie,  O; 
But  I'm  as  blythe  that  hauds  his  pleugh, 

An'  has  nae  care  but  Nannie,  O. 

VIII. 

Come  weel,  come  woe,  I  care  na  by, 
I'll  tak'  what  Heav'n  will  sen'  me,  O ; 

Nae  ither  care  in  life  have  I, 

But  live,  an'  love  my  Nannie,  O. 


.^fragment. 

TUNE — "John  Anderson  my  Jo." 

ONE  night  as  I  did  wander, 

When  corn  begins  to  shoot, 
I  sat  me  down  to  ponder, 

Upon  an  auld  tree  root: 
Auld  Ayr  ran  by  before  me, 

And  bicker'd  to  the  seas ; 
A  cushat  crooded  o'er  me, 

That  echoed  thro'  the  braes. 


ffiroto  tfje  livasticg.3 


TUNE  —  "  Green  grow  the  rashes." 

CHORUS. 
Green  grow  the  rashes,  O  ! 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O  ! 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spend, 
Are  spent  amang  the  lasses,  O. 

I. 
THERE'S  nought  but  care  on  ev'ry  han', 

In  ev'ry  hour  that  passes,  O  : 
What  signifies  the  life  o'  man, 
An'  'twere  na  for  the  lasses,  O  ? 

II. 

The  war'ly  race  may  riches  chase, 
An'  riches  still  may  fly  them,  O  ; 

And  tho'  at  last  they  catch  them  fast, 
Their  hearts  can  ne'er  enjoy  them,  O. 


the  centre  of  the  picture  is  that  of  the  original  and  very  ancient 
castle  of  the  Auchinlecks,  and  afterwards  of  the  Boswells  of 
Auchinleck,  which  Johnson  describes  in  his  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands. 

3  David  Herd  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  a  spirited  song, 
called  'Green  grow  the  rashes,  O,'  and  which  was  a  great 
favourite  with  our  ancestors.     It  contains  here  and  there  a 
freedom  of  touch,  indicating  the  hand  of  a  mastef: — 
•  We're  a*  dry  wi'  drinking  o't, 

We're  a'  dry  wi'  drinking  o't; 
The  parson  kiss'd  the  fiddler's  wife, 
An'  he  could  na  preach  for  thinking  o't.* 


BURNS'  SONGS. 


III. 
But  gi'e  me  a  canny  hour  at  e'en, 

My  arms  about  my  dearie,  O ; 
An'  war'ly  cares,  and  war'ly  men, 

May  a'  gae  tapsalteerie,  O ! 

IV. 
For  you  sae  douse,  ye  sneer  at  this, 

Ye're  nought  but  senseless  asses,  O : 
The  wisest  man  the  warl'  e'er  saw, 

He  dearly  lov'd  the  lasses,  O. 

V. 
Aulcl  Nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 

Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  O : 
Her  'prentice  han'  she  tried  on  man, 

An'  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O. 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O ! 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O ! 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spend, 

Are  spent  amang  the  lasses,  O. 


tKoitn. 

TUNE — "  Daintve  Davie. " 

I. 

THERE  was  a  lad  was  born  in  Kyle, 
But  whatna  day  o'  whatna  style, 
I  doubt  it's  hardly  worth  the  while 
To  be  sae  nice  wi'  Robin. 

Robin  was  a  rovin'  boy, 

Rantin'  rovin',  rantin'  rovin'; 
Robin  was  a  rovin'  boy, 
Rantin'  rovin'  Robin. 

II. 

Our  monarch's  hindmost  year  but  ane 
Was  five  and  twenty  days  begun, 
'Twas  then  a  blast  o'  Janwar'  win' 
Blew  hansel  hi  on  Robin. 

III. 

The  gossip  keekit  in  his  loof, 
Quo'  she,  wha  lives  will  see  the  proof, 
This  waly  boy  will  be  nae  coof, 
I  think  we'll  ca'  him  Robin. 

IV. 

Hell  ha'e  misfortunes  great  and  sma', 
But  aye  a  heart  aboon  them  a'; 
Hell  be  a  credit  till  us  a', 

We'll  a'  be  proud  o'  Robin. 

V. 

But  sure  as  three  times  three  mak'  nine, 
I  see  by  ilka  score  and  line, 
This  chap  will  dearly  like  our  kin', 
So  leeze  me  on  thee,  Robin. 


VI. 

Guid  faith,  quo'  she,  I  doubt  j'oull  gar 
The  bonnie  lasses  lie  aspar, 
But  twenty  fauts  ye  may  ha'o  waur — 
So  blessin's  on  thec,  Robin!  • 

Robin  was  a  rovin'  boy, 

Rantin'  rovin',  rantin'  rovin'; 

Robin  was  a  rovin'  boy, 
Rantin'  rovin'  Robin. 


?&tgf)Iairtr 


TUNE—"  The  Deuki  dang  o'er  my  Daddy." 

I. 

NAE  gentle  dames,  tho'  e'er  sae  fair, 
Shall  ever  be  my  muse's  care  ; 
Their  titles  a'  are  empty  show  ; 
Gi'e  me  my  Highland  Lassie,  O. 
Within  the  glen  sae  bushy,  O, 
A.boon  the  plain  sae  rushy,  O, 
I  sit  me  down  wi'  right  good  will, 
To  sing  my  Highland  Lassie,  O. 

II. 

Oh,  were  yon  hills  and  valleys  mine, 
Yon  palace  and  yon  gardens  fine! 
The  world  then  the  love  should  know 
I  bear  my  Highland  Lassie,  O. 

III. 

But  fickle  fortune  frowns  on  me, 
And  I  maun  cross  the  raging  sea; 
But  while  my  crimson  currents  flow 
111  love  my  Highland  Lassie,  O. 

IV. 

Altho'  thro'  foreign  climes  I  range, 
I  know  her  heart  will  never  change, 
For  her  bosom  burns  with  honour's  glow, 
My  faithful  Highland  Lassie,  O. 

V. 

For  her  I'll  dare  the  billow's  roar, 
For  her  I'll  trace  a  distant  shore, 
That  Indian  wealth  may  lustre  throw 
Around  my  Highland  Lassie,  O. 

VI. 

She  has  my  heart,  she  has  my  hand^ 
By  sacred  truth  and  honour's  band! 
Till  the  mortal  stroke  shall  lay  me  low, 
I'm  thine,  my  Highland  Lassie,  O. 
Farewell  the  glen  sae  bushy,  O  ! 
Farewell  the  plain  sae  rushy,  O  ! 
To  other  lands  I  now  must  go, 
To  sing  my  Higliland  Lassie,  O  ! 


1   This  is  the  Highland  Wary  whom  the  Poet  afterwards 
celebrated  in  such  impassioned  strains. 


BURNS'  SONGS. 


TUN 8 — "  Slue  Bonnets." 

I. 

POWERS  celestial,  whose  protection 

Ever  guards  the  virtuous  fair, 
While  in  distant  climes  I  wander, 

Let  my  Mary  be  your  care : 
Let  her  form  sae  fair  and  faultless, 

Fair  and  faultless  as  your  own ; 
Let  my  Mary's  kindred  spirit, 

Draw  your  choicest  influence  down ! 

II. 
Make  the  gales  you  waft  around  her, 

Soft  and  peaceful  as  her  breast : 
Breathing  in  the  breeze  that  fans  her, 

Soothe  her  bosom  into  rest : 


1  This  is  another  song  of  the  Poet's  on  his  Highland  Mary. 
The  history  of  this  humble  maiden  is  now  known  to  all  the 
world,  and  will  continue  to  be  remembered  as  long  as  Scottish 
song  exists.  Her  name  was  Mary  Campbell,  and  her  parents 
resided  at  Campbelltown,  in  Arg-yleshire.  At  the  time  Burns 
became  acquainted  with  her,  she  was  servant  at  Coilsfield 
House,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Montgomery,  afterwards  earl  of 
Eglinton.  In  his  notes  to  the  Museum,  Burns  says  of  the 
present  song,  '  This  was  a  composition  of  mine  before  I  was 
known  at  all  in  the  world.  My  Highland  Lassie  was  a 
warm-hearted,  charming  young  creature,  as  ever  blessed  a 
man  with  generous  love.  After  a  pretty  long  trial  of  the  most 
ardent  reciprocal  attachment,  we  met  by  appointment,  on 
the  second  Sunday  of  May,  in  a  sequestered  spot  on  the  banks 
of  Ayr,  where  we  spent  the  day  in  taking  a  farewell  before  she 
should  embark  fur  the  West  Highlands,  to  arrange  matters 
among  her  friends  for  our  projected  change  of  life.  At  the 
close  of  the  autumn  following,  she  crossed  the  sea  to  meet  me 
at  Greenock,  where  she  had  scarce  landed  when  she  was  seized 
with  a  malignant  fever,  which  hurried  my  dear  girl  to  her 
grave  in  a  few  days,  before  I  could  even  hear  of  her  illness.' 
Cromek  adds  a  few  particulars  of  the  final  interview  of  the 
youthful  lovers.  '  This  adieu  was  performed  with  all  those  sim- 
ple and  striking  ceremonials,  which  rustic  sentiment  has  devised 
to  prolong  tender  emotions  and  to  inspire  awe.  The  lovers  stood 
on  each  side  of  a  small  purling  brook,  they  laved  their  hands  in 
the  limpid  stream,  and  holding  a  Bible  between  them,  they  pro- 
nounced their  vows  to  be  faithful  to  each  other.  They  parted, 
never  to  meet  again.'  Cromt- k's  account  of  this  parting  inter- 
view was  considered  somewhat  apocryphal,  till,  a  good  many 
years  ago,  a  pocket  Bible,  in  two  volumes,  presented  by  Burns 
to  Mary  Campbell,  w  as  discovered  in  the  possession  of  her  sister 
at  Ardrossan.  This  Bible  afterwards  found  its  way  to  Canada, 
whence  the  family  had  removed;  and  having  excited  the 
interest  of  some  Scotsmen  at  Montreal,  they  purchased  it,  (for 
its  possessors  were  unfortunately  in  reduced  circumstances,) 
and  had  it  conveyed  back  to  Scotland,  with  the  view  of  being 
permanently  placed  in  the  monument  at  Ayr.  On  its  arrival 
at  Glasgow,  Mr  Weir,  Stationer,  Queen  Street,  (through  the 
instrumentality  of  whose  son,  we  believe,  the  precious  relic 
was  mainly  procured,)  kindly  announced,  that  he  would  will- 
ingly show  it  for  a  few  (Jays  at  his  shop  to  any  person  who 
might  choose  to  see  it.  The  result  was,  that  thousands  nocked 
to  obtain  a  view  of  this  interesting  memorial,  and  the  ladies,  in 
particular,  displayed  an  unwonted  eagerness  regarding  it,  some 
of  them  being  even  moved  to  tears,  on  beholding  an  object 
which  appealed  so  largely  to  female  sympathies.  On  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Poet  in  1841,  the  Bible,  inclosed  in  an  oaken  glass 
case,  wasdeposited  among  other relicsin  the  monument  at  Ayr. 
On  the  boards  of  one  of  the  volumes  is  inscribed,  in  Burns's 
hand-writing,—'  "  And  ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely, 
I  am  the  Lord,"  Levit.  chap.  xix.  v.  12;'  and  on  the  other, 
' "  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  tin 
Lord  thine  oath,"  St  Matt.  chap.  T.  v.  33 ;'  and  on  the  blank 
leaves  of  both  volumes,  '  Robert  Burns,  Mossgiel.' 


Guardian  angels,  O  protect  her, 
When  in  distant  lands  I  roam; 

To  realms  unknown  while  fate  exiles  me, 
Make  her  bosom  still  my  home ! 


fragment. 

HER  flowing  locks,  the  raven's  wing, 
Adown  her  neck  and  bosom  hing ; 
(How  sweet  unto  that  breast  to  cling,) 

And  round  that  neck  entwine  her ! 
Her  lips  are  roses  wat  wi'  dew, 
O,  what  a  feast,  her  bonnie  mou' ! 
Her  cheeks  a  mair  celestial  hue, 

A  crimson  still  diviner. 


first  5  came  to  JMefoart  ttgle 


TUNE  —  "  I  had  a  Horse,  IJiad  lute  mair." 

WHEN  first  I  came  to  Stewart  Kyle, 

My  mind  it  was  nae  steady; 
Where'er  I  gaed,  where'er  I  rade, 

A  mistress  still  I  had  aye  : 
But  when  I  came  roun'  by  Mauchline  town, 

Not  dreadin'  any  body, 
My  heart  was  caught  before  I  thought, 

And  by  a  Mauchline  lady. 


©  leabe  Nobels. 

TCNB — "  Mauchline  Belles.' 

I. 

O  LEAVE  novels,  ye  Mauchline  belles, 

Ye 're  safer  at  your  spinning-wheel; 
Such  witching  books  are  baited  hooks 

For  rakish  rooks,  like  Rob  Mossgiel. 

II. 
Your  fine  Tom  Jones  and  Grandisons, 

They  make  your  youthful  fancies  reel, 
They  heat  your  brains,  and  fire  your  veins, 

And  then  you're  prey  for  Rob  Mossgiel. 

III. 
Beware  a  tongue  that's  smoothly  hung, 

A  heart  that  warmly  seems  to  feel; 
That  feeling  heart  but  acts  a  part, — 

'Tis  rakish  art  in  Rob  Mossgiel, 

IV. 
The  frank  address,  the  soft  caress, 

Are  worse  than  poisoned  darts  of  steel, 
The  frank  address,  and  politesse, 

Are  all  finesse  in  Rob  Moesgiel. 


BURNS'  SONGS. 


Belles  of  /Haucfiltne.1 


TUNE—  "  Boiwie  Dundee." 

I. 

IN  Mauchline  there  dwells  six  proper  young  belles, 

The  pride  of  the  place  and  its  neighbourhood  a'; 
Their  carriage  and  dress,  a  stranger  would  guess, 

In  Lon'on  or  Paris  they'd  gotten  it  a'  : 

II. 
Miss  Miller  is  fine,  Miss  Markland's  divine, 

Miss  Smith  she  has  wit,  and  Miss  Betty  is  braw  : 
There's  beauty  and  fortune  to  get  wi'  Miss  Morton, 

But  Armour's  the  jewel  for  me  o'  them  a'. 


ffiunttng 


TUNB  —  "  I  rede  you  'beware  at  the  hunting." 

I. 

THE  heather  was  blooming,  the  meadows  were 

mawn, 

Our  lads  gaed  a  hunting  ae  day  at  the  dawn, 
O'er  moors  and  o'er  mosses,  and  mony  a  glen, 
At  length  they  discover'd  a  bonnie  moor-hen. 

I  rede  ye  beware  at  the  hunting,  young  men; 
I  rede  ye  beware  at  the  hunting,  young  men; 
Tak'  some  on  the  wing,  and  some  as  they  spring, 
But  cannily  steal  on  a  bonnie  moor-hen. 

II. 

Sweet  brushing  the  dew  from  the  brown  heather 

bells, 

Her  colours  betray'd  her  on  yon  mossy  fells  ; 
Her  plumage  outlustr'd  the  pride  o'  the  spring, 
And  O  !  as  she  wantoned  gay  on  the  wing. 


1  The  matrimonial  fates  of  the  '  six  proper  young  belles  •  of 
Mauchline,  were  as  follows  : — Miss  (Helen)  Miller  was  married 
to  l)r  Mackenzie  of  Mauchline,  a  friend  of  Burns';  Miss  Mark- 
land  was  married  to  a  Mr  Finlay,  an  officer  of  excise  at  Green- 
ock  ;  Miss  Smith  was  married  to  a  Mr  Candlish ;  Miss  Betty 
(Miller)  to  a  Mr  Templeton  ;  Miss  Morton  to  a  Mr  Faterson ; 
and  Miss  Armour  to  a— a  Mr  Robert  Burns. 

The  '  fortune '  of  '  Miss  Morton '  was  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds,  and  it  was  entirely  under  her  own  control.  We  have 
been  told  by  one  who  remembers  her,  that  she  was  a  young- 
woman  of  very  considerable  beauty,  of  great  propriety  of 
demeanour,  and  sweetness  of  manner.  Our  informant  had 
little  doubt  but  that  she  secretly  cherished  an  attachment  to  the 
Poet,  and  was  much  affected  when  his  preference  of  Miss 
Armour  became  evident.  On  that  occasion,  she  engaged  her- 
self to  assist  during  a  harvest  season  with  a  farmer  in  the 
parish  of  New  Cumnock,  and  privately  assigned  as  a  reason, 
that '  there  were  so  many  clashes  (stories)  going  about  Robert 
Burns,  she  wished  to  be  out  of  the  way.'  While  at  work  in 
tlic  firlds,  four  informant  added,)  she  was  'very  dull,' and  never 
joined  in  any  of  the  merry-makings.  Some  years  afterwards, 
the  married  a  Mr  Peterson,  a  farmer  in  Ochiltree  parish. 

Regarding  the  other  'belles,* — always   excepting  'bonnie 
Jean,' — we  have  no  particular  information. 
II. 


III. 

Auld  Phoebus  himsel',  as  he  peep'd  o'er  the  hill, 

In  spite,  at  her  plumage,  he  tried  his  skill ; 

He  levell'd  his  rays  where  she  bask'd  on    the 

brae — 
His  rays  were  outshone,  and  but  mark'd  where 

she  lay. 

IV. 

They  hunted  the  valley,  they  hunted  the  hill, 
The  best  o'  our  lads,  wi'  the  best  o'  our  skill; 
But  still  as  the  fairest  she  sat  in  their  sight, 
Then,  whirr !  she  was  over  a  mile  at  a  flight. 

I  rede  ye  beware  at  the  hunting,  young  men ; 
I  rede  ye  beware  at  the  hunting,  young  men ; 
Tak'  some  on  the  wing,  and  some  as  they  spring, 
But  cannily  steal  on  a  bonnie  moor-hen. 


<T>  tolls  tfje  Deuce  sTjoiiRr  I  Urptnr. 

I. 

0  WHY  the  deuce  should  I  repine, 
And  be  an  ill  foreboder  ? 

I'm  twenty -three,  and  five  feet  nine — 
I'll  go,  and  be  a  sodger. 
II. 

1  gat  some  gear  wi'  meikle  care, 

I  held  it  weel  thegither ; 
But  now  it's  gane,  and  something  mair- 
111  go  and  be  a  sodger. 


Hob  in  Sljure  in 


CHORUS. 
Robin  shure  in  hairst, 

I  shure  wi'  him  ; 
Feint  a  heuk  had  I, 
Yet  I  stack  by  him, 

I. 
I  GAED  up  to  Dunse, 

To  warp  a  wab  o'  plaiden  ; 
At  his  daddie's  yett, 

Wha  met_me  but  Robin  ? 

II. 
Was  na  Robin  bauld, 

Tho'  I  was  a  cotter, 
Play'd  me  sic  a  trick, 

An'  me  the  eller's  dochtcr  ? 

III. 
Robin  promis'd  me 

A'  my  winter  vittle; 
Feint  haet  he  had  but  three 
Goose  feathers  and  a  whittle. 
Robin  shure,  &c. 
B 


BURNS'  SONGS. 


I. 

SWEETEST  May,  let  love  inspire  tbee; 
Take  a  heart  which  he  desires  thee ; 
As  thy  constant  slave  regard  it; 
For  its  faith  and  truth  reward  it. 

II. 

Proof  o'  shot  to  birth  or  money, 
Not  the  wealthy,  but  the  bonnie; 
Not  high-born,  but  noble-minded, 
In  love's  silken  bands  can  bind  it ! 


<L£ifjrn  I  tfjtnft  on  tfjc  &appc  Dags. 

I. 

WHEN  I  think  on  the  happy  days 

I  spent  wi'  you,  my  dearie; 
And  now  what  lands  between  us  lie, 

How  can  I  be  but  eei'ie  ? 

II. 
How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours, 

As  ye  were  wae  and  weary! 
It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by 

When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie. 


jKatfjmnr 


I. 

THERE  lived  a  lass  in  yonder  dale, 

And  down  in  yonder  glen,  O  ! 
And  Katherine  Jaffray  was  her  name, 

Weel  known  to  many  men,  O  ! 

II. 
Out  came  the  Lord  of  Lauderdale, 

Out  frae  the  South  countrie,  O  ! 
All  for  to  court  this  pretty  maid, 

Her  bridegroom  for  to  be,  O  ! 

III. 
He's  tell'd  her  father  and  mother  baith, 

As  I  hear  sundry  say,  O  ! 
But  he  hasna  tell'd  the  lass  herseF, 

Till  on  her  wedding'  day,  O  ! 

IV. 
Then  came  the  Laird  o'  Lochinton, 

Out  frae  the  English  border, 
All  for  to  court  this  pretty  maid, 

All  mounted  in  good  order. 


1  This  first  appeared  in  Pickering's  edition  of  the  Poet's 
works,  London,  1839.  It  is  printed  from  a  copy  in  Burns' 
hand\vriting,but  he  may  not  be  the  author  of  it  notwithstandine.  i 


TONE — "  The  Northern  Lass." 

THOUGH  cruel  fate  should  bid  us  part, 

Far  as  the  pole  and  line ; 
Her  dear  idea  round  my  heart 

Should  tenderly  entwine. 
Tho'  mountains  frown  and  deserts  howl, 

And  oceans  roar  between; 
Yet,  dearer  than  my  deathless  soul, 

I  still  would  love  my  Jean. 


Cfje  Cure  for  all  Care. 

TUNE— "Prepare,  my  dear  brethren,  to  the  tavern  let's  fy." 

I. 

No  churchman  am  I  for  to  rail  and  to  write, 
No  statesman  nor  soldier  to  plot  or  to  fight, 
No  sly  man  of  business  contriving  to  snare, — 
For  a  big-belly'd  bottle's  the  whole  of  my  care. 

II. 

The  peer  I  don't  envy,  I  give  him  his  bow; 
I  scorn  not  the  peasant,  tho'  ever  so  low; 
But  a  club  of  good  fellows,  like  those  that  are  hero, 
And  a  bottle  like  this,  are  my  glory  and  care. 

III. 

Here  passes  the  squire  on  his  brother — his  horse ; 
There  centum  per  centum,  the  cit,  with  his  purse; 
But  see  you  The  Crown  how  it  waves  in  the  air! 
There,  a  big-belly'd  bottle  still  eases  my  care. 

IV. 

The  wife  of  my  bosom,  alas !  she  did  die ; 
For  sweet  consolation  to  church  I  did  fly; 
I  found  that  old  Solomon  proved  it  fair, 
That  a  big-belly'd  bottle's  a  cure  for  all  care. 

V. 

I  once  was  persuaded  a  venture  to  make; 
A  letter  inform 'd  me  that  all  was  to  wreck ; — 
But  the  pursy  old  landlord  just  waddled  up  stairs, 
With  a  glorious  bottle  that  ended  my  cares. 

VI. 
"  Life's  cares  they  are  comforts,"  2  a  maxim  laid 

down 
By  the  bard,  what  d'ye  call  him,  that  wore  the 

black  gown ; 

And,  faith,  I  agree  with  th'  old  prig  to  a  hair; 
For  a  big-belly'd  bottle's  a  heav'n  of  care. 

VII. 

Added  in  a  Mason  Lodge. 

Then  fill  up  a  bumper  and  make  it  o'erflow, 
And  honours  masonic  prepare  for  to  throw; 
May  every  true  brother  of  the  compass  and  square, 
Have  a  big-belly'd  bottle  when  harass'd  with  cai'e. 


2  [Young's  Night  Thoughts.]— B. 
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BURNS'  SONGS. 


TUNE 


•"  GUderoy." 

I. 

FROM  thee,  Eliza,  I  must  go, 

And  from  my  native  shore; 
The  cruel  fates  between  us  throw 

A  boundless  ocean's  roar : 
But  boundless  oceans,  roaring  wide, 

Between  my  love  and  me, 
They  never,  never  can  divide 

My  heart  and  soul  from  thee ! 

II. 
Farewell,  farewell,  Eliza  dear, 

The  maid  that  I  adore ! 
A  boding  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

We  part  to  meet  no  more ! 
But  the  last  throb  that  leaves  my  heart, 

While  death  stands  victor  by, 
That  throb,  Eliza,  is  thy  part, 

And  thine  that  latest  sigh ! 


Cfie  Sons  of  ©Ito  Stllt'e. 


TUNB—  "  Shawnboy.'' 

I. 

YE  sons  of  old  Killie,  assembled  by  Willie, 

To  follow  the  noble  vocation  ; 
Your  thrifty  old  mother  has  scarce  such  another 

To  sit  in  that  honoured  station. 

1  Discarded  by  Jean  Armour,  and  driven  from  her  father's 
door  with  contumely,  Burns'   affections  turned  towards  tlie 
heroine  of  this  son  g.    The  gloom,  however,  which  the  quarrel 
with  the  Armours  shed  over  his  future  prospects  —  the  blighting 
of  that  heartfelt  affection  which  his  fancy  had  so  long  and  so 
ardently  cherished,  show  themselves  even  when  proclaiming 
his  everlasting  affection  for  another.     He  sung,  but  the  tones 
of  his  voice  insensibly  modulated  themselves  to  the  hoarse 
waitings  of  the  dirge  :  his  countenance  wore  the  resemblance 
of  smiles,  but  his  heart  was  '  Dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze 
of  noon.' 

John  Gait  told  Allan  Cunningham  that  the  heroine  of  this 
feeling  song  was  a  relation  of  his,  by  name  Elizabeth  Harbour; 
others  have  pointed  to  the  Miss  Miller,  who  figures  as  one  of 
the  Mauchline  Belles,  as  the  inspirer  of  these  evil-boding 
verses.  From  the  following  obituary  notice,  however,  which 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  about  the  year  1827,  it  would 
appear  that  neither  of  the  above  ladies  was  Burns'  Eliza.  '  At 
Alva,  on  the  28th  ult.,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age.  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Black,  relic  of  the  late  Mr  James  Stewart,  vintner  there. 
Though  called  upon  to  discharge  the  uncongenial  duties  con- 
nected with  a  humble  public-house,  and  early  deprived  of  her 
partner,  Mrs  Stewart,  in  her  guarded  walk  and  conversation, 
during  the  many  years  she  spent  in  Alva,  threw  such  a  moral 
halo  around  her  character  as  secured  for  her  the  unceasing 
esteem  and  good  wishes  of  her  fellow-villagers.  She  was  Burns' 
ELIZA.  She  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Ayrshire,  and  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  wns  possessed  of  no  ordinary  share  of  personal 
charms.  She  early  became  acquainted  with  Burns,  and  made 
no  small  impression  on  hU  heart.  She  possessed  several  love- 
epistles  he  had  addressed  to  her.  It  was  when  Scotia's  bard 
intended  emigrating  from  his  own  to  a  foreign  shore  that  he 
wrote  the  stanzas  beginning-,  "  From  thee,  Eliza,  I  must  go  "  — 
the  subject  being  of  course  Elizabeth  Black.' 

2  The  original  MS.  of  this  song  was  given  by  Burns  to  Mr 
Parker,  who  was  master  of  the  Kilmarnork  Kihvinning  lodge. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Gabriel  Neil,  Glasgow. 


I've  little  to  say,  but  only  to  pray, 

As  praying's  the  ton  of  your  fashion; 
A  prayer  from  the  muse  you  well  may  excuse, 

'Tis  seldom  her  favourite  passion. 

II. 
Ye  powers  who  preside  o'er  the  wind  and  the  tide, 

Who  marked  each  element's  border; 
Who  formed  this  frame  with  beneficent  aim, 

Whose  sovereign  statute  is  order; 
Within  this  dear  mansion,  may  wayward  contention 

Or  withered  envy  ne'er  enter; 
May  secrecy  round  be  the  mystical  bound, 

And  brotherly  love  be  the  centre  ! 


flltnie.3 

TUNE — "Johnny's  GreyBreeks." 

I. 

AGAIN  rejoicing  nature  sees 

Her  robe  assume  its  vernal  hues, 
Her  leafy  locks  wave  in  the  breeze, 
All  freshly  steep 'd  in  morning  dews. 
And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  doat, 

And  bear  the  scorn  that's  in  her  e'e  ? 
For  it's  jet,  jet  black,  an'  it's  like  a  hawk, 
An'  it  winna  let  a  body  be ! 

II. 
In  vain  to  me  the  cowslips  blaw, 

In  vain  to  me  the  vi'lets  spring ; 
In  vain  to  me,  in  glen  or  shaw, 
The  mavis  and  the  lintwhite  sing. 

III. 
The  merry  ploughboy  cheers  his  team, 

Wi'  joy  the  tentie  seedsman  stalks, 
But  life  to  me  's  a  wearie  dream, 
A  dream  of  ane  that  never  wauks. 

IV. 
The  wanton  coot  the  water  skims, 

Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  cry, 
The  stately  swan  majestic  swims, 
And  every  thing  is  blest  but  I. 

V. 
The  sheep-herd  steeks  his  faulding  slap, 

And  owre  the  moorlands  whistles  shrill, 
Wi'  wild,  unequal,  wand'ring  step, 
I  meet  him  on  the  dewy  hill. 

3  The  gloom  that  pervades  this  touching  song  points  it  ont 
as  a  composition  of  that  dreary  period  when  the  thoughts  of  the 
poet  were  intently  directed  towards  the  west.  The  chorus, 
Burns  tells  us,  was  the  composition  of  a  gentleman  in  Edin- 
burgh :  Currie  has  objected  to  it,  as  perpetually  interfering 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  song;  every  one  will  feel  the  force 
of  the  objection.  The  reason  which  induced  Currie  to  retain 
it  is  of  equal  force,  now.  No  one  can  presume  to  alter  what 
Burns  has  deliberately  published.  It  need  only  be  added,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Poet,  that  Menie  is  an  abbreviation  of  Mariamne. 
Jeffrey  has  quoted  this  affecting  lyric  with  commendation. 
'  Sometimes, '  he  observes, '  the  rich  imagery  of  the  poet's  fancy 
almost  overcomes  the  leading  sentiment :  the  sensibility  which 
the  Poet  has  in  this  instance  associated  with  simple  imagery 
and  gentle  melancholy  is  to  us  most  winning  and  attractive.' 


BURNS'  SONGS. 


VI. 

And  -when  the  lark,  'tween  light  and  dark, 
Blythe  waukens  by  the  daisy's  side, 

And  mounts  and  sings  on  flittering  wings, 
A  woe-worn  ghaist  I  hameward  glide. 

VII. 

Come,  Winter,  -with  thine  angiy  howl, 

And  raging  bend  the  naked  tree; 
Thy  gloom  will  soothe  my  cheerless  soul, 
When  nature  all  is  sad  like  me  ! 
And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  doat, 

And  bear  the  scorn  that's  in  her  e'e  ? 
For  it's  jet,  jet  black,  an'  it's  like  a  hawk, 
An'  it  winna  let  a  body  be. 


tfie  Erettjrett  of  g>t  Jfames' 


TARBOLTO.N. 


TUNE—"  Good  night  and  joy  be  wi'  you  a'  .'" 

I. 

ADIEU!  a  heart-warm,  fond  adieu  ! 

Dear  brothers  of  the  mystic  tie ! 
Ye  favour'd,  ye  enlighten'd  few, 

Companions  of  my  social  joy ! 
Tho'  I  to  foreign  lands  must  hie, 

Pursuing  Fortune's  slidd'ry  ba', 
With  melting  heart,  and  brimful  eye, 

I'll  mind  you  still,  tho'  far  awa'. 

II. 
Oft  have  I  met  your  social  band, 

And  spent  the  cheerful,  festive  night; 
Oft,  honour'd  with  supreme  command, 

Presided  o'er  the  sons  of  light : 
And  by  that  hieroglyphic  bright, 

Which  none  but  craftsmen  ever  saw  [ 
Strong  mem'ry  on  my  heart  shall  write 

Those  happy  scenes  when  far  awa'* 

HL 

May  freedom,  harmony,  and  love, 

Unite  you  in  the  grand  design, 
Beneath  th'  omniscient  eye  above, 

The  glorious  Architect  divine ! 
That  you  may  keep  th'  unerring  line, 

Still  rising  by  the  plummet's  law, 
Till  order  bright  completely  shine, 

Shall  be  my  pray'r  when  far  awa'. 

IV. 

And  you, 2  farewell !  Avhose  merits  claim, 
Justly,  that  highest  badge  to  wear! 

Heav'n  bless  your  honour'd,  noble  name, 
To  Masonry  and  Scotia  dear! 


1  Tarbolton  is  a  village  situated  about  nine  miles  from  Ayr, 
and  contains  a  population  of  about   1400.     Burns'  connection 
with  it,  and  the  masonic  lodge  there,  need  not  be  here  traced. 

2  Sir  John  Whitefoord,  the  Grand  Master. 


A  last  request  permit  me  here, 
When  yearly  ye  assemble  a', 

One  round,  I  ask  it  with  a  tear, 
To  him,  the  Bard  that's  far  awa'.  3 


©n  Cessnocft 


TUNE—  "If  he  1>e  a  Butcher  neat  and  trim." 

I. 

ON  Cessnock  banks  there  lives  a  lass, 

Could  I  describe  her  shape  and  mien; 
The  graces  of  her  weelfar'd  face, 

And  the  glancin'  of  her  sparklin'  een! 

II. 
She's  fresher  than  the  morning  dawn, 

When  rising  Phoebus  first  is  seen, 
When  dew-drops  twinkle  o'er  the  lawn; 

An'  she's  twa  glancin'  sparklin'  een. 

III. 
She's  stately  like  yon  youthful  ash, 

That  grows  the  cowslip  braes  between, 
And  shoots  its  head  above  each  bush; 

An'  she's  twa  glancin'  sparklin'  een. 

IV. 
She's  spotless  as  the  flow'ring  thorn, 

With  flow'rs  so  white  and  leaves  so  green, 
When  purest  in  the  dewy  morn  ; 

An'  she's  twa  glancin'  sparklin'  een. 

V. 

Her  looks  are  like  the  sportive  lamb, 
When  flow'ry  May  adorns  the  scene, 

That  wantons  round  its  bleating  dam  ; 
An'  she's  twa  glancin'  sparklin'  een. 

VI. 

Her  hah-  is  like  the  curling  mist 

That  shades  the  mountain  side  at  e'en, 

When  flow'r-reviving  rains  are  past; 
An'  she's  twa  glancin'  sparklin'  een. 


3  In  these  words  Burns  bade  farewell  to  his  masonic  brethren. 
The  concluding  verse,  it  is  said,  affected  them  deeply.    They 
knew  that  'hungry  ruin  had  him  in  the  wind,' — that  his  evil 
fortune  was  forcing  him  to  a  strange  land  and  an  inhospitable 
clime  :  they  knew  that  his  prospects  were  dark  at  home,  and 
they  were  not  free  from  the  presentiment  which  haunted  his 
mind,  that  they  were  darker  abroad. 

4  Cromek  recovered  this  song  from  the  oral  communication 
of  a  lady  in  Glasgow,  whom  the  Bard  early  in  life  affectionately 
admired.     He  adds,  that  it  is  an  early  production.     It  contains 
more  of  simile  than  of  passion.     The  young  poet  was  perhaps 
desirous  to  display  his  ingenuity  in  likening  the  object  of  his 
affection  to  the  most  pleasing  objects  in  nature :  he  called  to 
mind  the  freshness  of  the  morning  dawn  and  the  twinkling  nf 
the  dew-drop  upon  the  lawn — the  fragrant  breeze  of  evening 
gently  stirring  the  blossomed  bean — the  stateliness  of  the  young 
ash — the  spotless  purity  of  the  flowering  hawthorn — the  inno- 
cence of  the  sportive  lambkin — and  the  sweet  notes  of  the 
thrush  as  he  cheers  his  mate  with  his  evening  song — and  to 
each  of  these  he  found  a  corresponding-  quality  in  the  lasw  of 
Cessnock  Banks.    Who  she  was,  is  not  known. 
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VII. 

Her  forehead's  like  the  show'ry  bow, 
When  shining  sunbeams  intervene, 

And  gild  the  distant  mountain's  brow; 
An'  she's  twa  glancin'  sparklin'  een. 

VIII. 

Her  voice  is  like  the  ev'ning  tlirush, 

That  sings  in  Cessnock  banks  unseen, 
While  his  mate  sits  nestling  in  the  bush ; 

An'  she's  twa  glancin'  sparklin'  een. 

IX. 
Her  lips  are  like  the  cherries  ripe, 

That  sunny  walls  from  Boreas  screen, — 
They  tempt  the  taste  and  charm  the  sight ; 

An'  she's  twa  glancin'  sparklin'  ecu. 

X. 
Her  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 

With  fleeces  newly  washen  clean, 
That  slowly  mount  the  rising  steep; 

An'  she's  twa  glancin'  sparklin'  een. 

XI. 
Her  breath  is  like  the  fragrant  breeze, 

That  gently  stirs  the  blossom'd  bean, 
When  Phoebus  sinks  behind  the  seas ; 

An'  she's  twa  glancin'  sparklin'  een. 

XII. 

But  it's  not  her  air,  her  form,  her  face, 
Tho'  matcliing  beauty's  fabled  queen, 

But  the  mind  that  shines  in  ev'ry  grace, 
An'  chiefly  in  her  sparklin'  een.1 


Or  ?lass  o' 

TUNE— "  Jfiss  Forbes'  Farewell  to  Banff." 

I. 
'TWAS  even — the  dewy  fields  were  green, 

On  ev'ry  blade  the  pearls  hang ; 
The  zephyrs  wantoned  round  the  bean, 

And  bore  its  fragrant  sweets  alang : 

1  In  Pickering's  edition  of  Burns,  a  copy  of  this  song  is  given 
from  the  author's  own  manuscript.     It  differs  from  the  above 
in  the  last  line  of  each  verse,  which  it  makes — 

'  An'  she's  twa  sparkling,  rogueish  een.' 

The  comparison  of  the  teeth,  also,  is  different.    According  to 
this  copy — 

'  Her  teeth  are  like  the  nightly  snow, 
When  pale  the  morning  rises  keen, 
While  hid  the  murm'ring  streamlets  flow  ; 

An'  she's  twa  sparkling,  rogueish  een.' 
It  has  also  an  additional  verse,  which  runs  thus : 
'  Her  cheeks  are  like  yon  crimson  gem, 

The  pride  of  all  the  flowery  scene, 
Just  opening  on  its  thorny  stem  ; 
An'  she's  twa  sparkling,  rogueish  een.' 

2  The  braes  of  Itallochmyle  extend  along  the  right  or  north 
bank  of  the  Ayr,  between  the  village  of  Catrine  and  Howford 
bridge,  and  are  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from 
Burns'  farm  of  Mossgiel.     They  form  the  mo-t  important  part 
of  the  pleasure-grounds  connected  with  Ballochmyle  House, 
the  seat  of  Claud  Alexander,  Esq.  of  BRllocbmyle,  whose  sister, 
Miss   \\  illiehniiiii   Alexander,  was  the  subject  of  the  poem. 
Bending  in  a  concave  form,  a  mixture  of  steep  bank  and  preci- 


In  every  glen  the  mavis  sang, 

All  nature  listening  seem'd  the  while, 
Except  where  green-wood  echoes  ran?, 

Amang  the  braes  o'  Ballochmyle. 


pice,  clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant  natural  wood,  while  a 
fine  river  sweeps  round  beneath  them,  they  form  a  scene  of 
bewildering  beauty,  exactly  such  as  a  poet  would  love  to  dream 
in,  during  a  July  eve.  A  short  while  before  the  incident  which 
gave  rise  to  the  song,  Ballochrayle.  its  broad  lands,  and  lovely 
braes,  had  been  parted  with,  in  consequence  of  declining  cir- 
cumstances, by  the  representative  of  an  old  and  once  powerful 
Ayrshire  family,  Sir  John  Whitefoord. 

Currie's  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  com- 
position of  the  song  is  as  follows : — '  The  whole  course  of  the 
Ayr  is  fine;  but  the  banks  of  that  river,  as  it  bends  to  the  east- 
ward above  Mauchlinc,  are  singularly  beautiful,  and  they  were 
frequented,  as  may  be  imagined,  by  our  poet  in  his  solitary 
walks.  Here  the  muse  often  visited  him.  In  one  of  tl  • 
wanderings,  he  met  among  the  woods  a  celebrated  beauty  of 
the  west  of  Scotland— a  lady,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  the  charms 
of  her  person  correspond  with  the  character  of  her  mind.  This 
incident  gave  rise,  as  might  be  expected,  to  a  poem,  of  which 
an  account  will  be  found  in  the  following  letter,  in  which  ho 
inclosed  it  to  the  object  of  his  inspiration.'  The  letter  is  dated 
18th  November,  1786.  After  apologising  for  the  liberty  of 
taking  his  correspondent  for  the  subject  of  his  lyric,  he  pro- 
ceeds— 'I  had  roved  out  as  chance  directed,  in  the  favourite 
haunts  of  my  muse,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  to  view  nature  in 
all  the  gayety  of  the  vernal  year.  The  evening  sun  was  flaming 
over  the  distant  western  hills:  not  a  breath  stirred  the  crimson 
opening  blossom,  or  the  verdant  spreading  leaf.  It  was  a  golden 
moment  for  a  poetic  heart.  I  listened  to  the  feathered  warb- 
lers, pouring  their  harmony  on  every  hand,  with  a  congenial 
kindred  regard,  and  frequently  turned  out  of  my  path,  lest  I 
should  disturb  their  little  songs,  or  frighten  them  to  another 
station.  Surely,  said  I  to  myself,  he  must  be  a  wretch  indeed, 
who,  regardless  of  your  harmonious  endeavours  to  please  him, 
can  eye  your  elusive  flights  to  discover  your  secret  recesses. 
and  to  rob  you  of  all  the  property  nature  gives  you,  your 
dearest  comforts,  your  helpless  nestlings.  Even  the  hoary  haw- 
thorn twig  that  shot  across  the  way,  what  heart  but  at  such  a 
time  must  have  been  interested  in  its  welfare,  and  wished 
it  preserved  from  the  rudely-browsing  cattle,  or  the  withering 
eastern  blast?  Such  was  the  scene— and  such  the  hour,  when, 
in  a  corner  of  my  prospect,  I  spied  one  of  the  fairest  pieces  of 
Nature's  workmanship  that  ever  crowned  a  poetic  landscape, 
or  met  a  poet's  eye :  those  visionary  bards  excepted  who  hold 
commerce  with  aerial  beings !  Had  Calumny  and  Villany  taken 
my  walk,  they  had  at  that  moment  sworn  eternal  peace  with 
such  an  object.  What  an  hour  of  inspiration  for  a  poet !  It 
would  have  raised  plain,  dull,  historic  prose  into  metaphor  and 
measure  !  The  inclosed  song  was  the  work  of  my  return 
home ;  and  perhaps  it  but  poorly  answers  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  such  a  scene.'— '  Burns,'  continues  Dr  Currie, 
'complains  that  the  lady  made  no  reply  to  his  effusions,  and 
thus  appears  to  have  wounded  his  self-love.' 

'  The  exact  or  direct  purpose  of  Burns'  letter,'  says  Mr 
Robert  Chambers,  'has  been  disguised  wilfully  or  mistakingly 
by  Dr  Currie,  in  consequence  of  the  omission  of  a  concluding 
sentence,  in  which  the  Poet  requested  Miss  Alexander's  per- 
mission to  print  the  verses  in  the  second  edition  of  his  poems. 
If  we  advert  to  a  letter  of  about  the  same  date,  to  Mrs  Stewart 
of  Stair  (in  the  General  Correspondence),  we  shall  see  that  this 
was  an  object  to  which  the  Poet  attached  some  importance,  and 
that  he  regretted  the  want  of  a  friend  who  might  have  mediated 
with  Miss  Alexander  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  her  consent 
to  the  dissemination  of  the  verses.  Probably  despairing  at 
length  of  gaining  his  point  by  this  delicate  means,  and  being 
then  on  the  wing  cither  for  Jamnica  or  Edinburgh,  he  seems  to 
have  ultimately  made  up  his  mind  to  prefer  the  request  in  a 
direct  form.  We  are  therefore  to  consider  his  resentment  of 
the  lady's  silence  ns  not  altogether  based  on  the  supposition  of 
her  having  slighted  his  poetical  powers.  Burns  would  pro- 
bably feel  chagrined  at  not  receiving  either  her  permission  to 
print  the  poem,  or  a  statement  of  reasons  for  the  contrary, 
besides,  perhaps,  experiencing  some  mortification  under  the 
reflection  that  his  talents  did  not  appear  sufficient,  in  the  eyes 
of  this  young  lady,  even  when  employed  in  celebrating  her 


BURNS'  SONGS. 


II. 

With  careless  step  I  onward  stray'd, 

My  heart  rejoic'd  in  nature's  joy, 
When  musing  in  a  lonely  glade, 

A  maiden  fair  I  chanc'd  to  spy. 
Her  look  was  like  the  morning's  eye, 

Her  air  like  nature's  vernal  smile, 
Perfection  whisper 'd,  passing  by, 

Behold  the  lass  o'  Ballochmyle ! 

III. 
Fair  is  the  morn  in  flowery  May, 

And  sweet  is  night  in  autumn  mild; 
When  roving  thro'  the  garden  gay, 

Or  wandering  in  the  lonely  wild 
But  Woman,  Nature's  darling  child! 

There  all  her  charms  she  does  compile ; 
Ev'n  there  her  other  works  are  foil'd 

By  the  bonnie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 

IV. 

O,  had  she  been  a  country  maid, 

And  I  the  happy  country  swain, 
Tho'  sheltered  in  the  lowest  shed 

That  ever  rose  in  Scotland's  plain : 
Thro'  weary  winter's  wind  and  rain, 

With  joy,  with  rapture,  I  would  toil; 
And  nightly  to  my  bosom  strain 

The  bonnie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle ! 

V. 

Then  pride  might  climb  the  slipp'ry  steep, 

Where  fame  and  honours  lofty  shine ; 
And  thirst  of  gold  might  tempt  the  deep, 

Or  downward  seek  the  Indian  mine; 
Give  me  the  cot  below  the  pine, 

To  tend  the  flocks  or  till  the  soil, 
And  every  day  have  joys  divine, 

With  the  bonnie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 

charms,  to  entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  her  correspondence. 
Miss  Alexander  has  been  blamed  by  various  writers  for  her 
reserve  ;  and  certainly  it  is  now  to  be  regretted  that  she  was 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Poet. 
But,  when  the  plain  fact  is  known,  all  such  commentaries 
appear  vain.  Burns,  though  he  wrote  poetry  which  no  con- 
temporary, gentle  or  semple,  approached,  was,  at  this  time  at 
least,  locally  known  chiefly  for  an  unusual  share  of  some  of  the 
failings  of  humanity.  His  character  had  been  reported  to  Miss 
Alexander  in  terms  which  caused  her  to  shrink  from  his  cor- 
respondence, and  while  she  did  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  his  poetry,  and  the  value  of  the  compliment  he  had  paid  to 
her,  she  deemed  it  best,  both  for  her  own  sake,  and  for  the  feel- 
ings of  her  poetical  admirer,  to  allow  the  affair  to  rest  at  the 
point  which  it  had  already  reached. 

'  The  heroine  of  the  Braes  of  Ballochmyle  has  since  displayed 
no  imperfect  sense  of  the  honour  which  the  genius  of  Burns  has 
conferred  upon  her.  She  preserves  the  original  manuscript  of 
the  poem  and  letter  with  the  greatest  care ;  and  she  some  years 
ago  pointed  out,  as  nearly  as  she  could  recollect,  the  exact  spot 
where  she  had  met  the  Poet,  in  order  that  it  might  he  distin- 
guished by  an  appropriate  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  rustic 
grotto  or  moss-house.  The  ornamented  twig-work  of  this 
rustic  monument,  w>nta;ns  some  appropriate  devices ;  and  on  a 
tablet  in  the  back  there  is  inscribed  a  fac-simile  of  two  of  the 
rerses  of  the  poem,  as  it  appears  in  the  holograph  of  the  author.' 

Miss  Alexander  died  so  recently  as  the  5th  June,  1843.  She 
was  aged  88  at  the  time  of  her  decease,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  Burns'  senior  by  three  or  four  years. 


Cfje  ©loomg 


TUNE — "Koslin  Castle." 

I. 

THE  gloomy  night  is  gath'ring  fast, 
Loud  roars  the  wild  inconstant  blast, 
Yon  murky  cloud  is.  foul  with  rain, 

1  see  it  driving  o'er  the  plain. 
The  hunter  now  has  left  the  moor, 
The  scatter'd  coveys  meet  secure, 
While  here  I  wander,  prest  with  care, 
Along  the  lonely  banks  of  Ayr. 

II. 

The  Autumn  mourns  her  rip'ning  corn 
By  early  Winter's  ravage  torn; 
Across  her  placid,  azure  sky, 
She  sees  the  scowling  tempest  fly : 
Chill  runs  my  blood  to  hear  it  rave, — 
I  think  upon  the  stormy  wave, 
Where  many  a  danger  I  must  dare, 
Far  from  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr. 

III. 

'Tis  not  the  surging  billow's  roar, 
'Tis  not  that  fatal  deadly  shore ; 
Tho'  death  in  ev'ry  shape  appear, 
The  wretched  have  no  more  to  fear ! 
But  round  my  heart  the  ties  are  bound, 
That  heart  transpierc'd  with  many  a  wound; 
These  bleed  afresh,  those  ties  I  tear, 
To  leave  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr. 

IV. 

Farewell,  old  Coila's  hills  and  dales, 
Her  heathy  moors  and  winding  vales ; 
The  scenes  where  wretched  fancy  roves, 
Pursuing  past,  unhappy  loves ! 
Farewell,  my  friends !  Farewell,  my  foes ! 
My  peace  with  these,  my  love  with  those — 
The  bursting  tears  my  heart  declare, 
Farewell  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr ! 

2  '  I  had  been  for  some  time  skulking  from  covert  to  covert, 
under  all  the  terrors  of  a  jail,  as  some  ill-advised  people  had 
uncoupled  the  merciless  pack  of  the  law  at  my  heels.     I  had 
taken  the  last  farewell  of  my  few  friends ;  my  chest  was  on  the 
road  to  Greenock  ;  and  I  had  composed  the  last  song  I  should 
ever  measure  in  Caledonia — "  The  gloomy  night  is  gathering 
fast,"— when  a  letter  from  Dr  Blacklock  to  a  friend  of  mine 
overthrew  all  my  schemes,  by  opening  new  prospects  to  my 
ambition.1    Thus  far  Burns.     Professor  Walker  completes  the 
sketch  from  materials  supplied  by  the  Poet.    '  Burns  had  left 
Dr  Lawrie's  family  after  a  visit,  which  he  expected  to  be  the 
last,  and  on  his  way  home  had  to  cross  a  wide  stretch  of  solitary 
moor.    His  mind  was  strongly  affected  by  parting  for  ever 
with  a  scene  where  lie  had  tasted  so  much  elegant  and  social 
pleasure,  and  depressed  by  the  contrasted  gloom  of  his  pros- 
pects: the  aspect  of  nature  harmonised  with  his  feelings;  it  was 
a  lowering  and  heavy  evening1  in  the  end  of  autumn.    The 
wind  was  up  and  whistled  through  the  rushes  and  long  spear- 
grass  wliich  went  before  it.    The  clouds  were  driving  across 
the  sky ;  and  cold  pelting  showers  at  intervals  added  discom- 
fort of  body  and  cheerlessness  of  mind.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, and  in  this  frame,  Burns  composed  this  poem.' 
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Bonnie  Dunlree.1 

FIRST  VERSION. 

I. 

0  TYHAR  did  ye  get  that  hauver  meal  bannock  ? 
O  silly  blind  body,  O  dinna  ye  see  ? 

1  gat  it  frae  a  brisk  young  sodger  laddie, 

Between  Saint  Johnston  and  bonnie  Dundee. 
O  gin  I  saw  the  laddie  that  ga'e  rae't ! 

Aft  has  he  doudled  me  upon  his  knee ; 
May  Heaven  protect  my  bonnie  Scots  laddie, 

And  send  him  safe  hame  to  his  babie  and  me! 

II. 
My  blessin's  upon  thy  sweet  wee  lippie, 

My  blessin's  upon  thy  bonnie  e'e-bree ! 
Thy  smiles  are  sae  like  my  blythe  sodger  laddie, 

Thou's  aye  the  dearer  and  dearer  to  me ! 
But  I'll  big  a  bower  on  yon  bonnie  banks, 

Where  Tay  rins  wimplin'  by  sae  clear; 
And  I'll  cleed  thee  in  the  tartan  sae  fine, 

And  mak'  thee  a  man  like  thy  daddie  dear. 


Bonnie  Duntrrr. 

SECOND  VERSION. 

I. 

0  WHARE  gat  ye  that  bonnie  blue  bonnet  ? 

O  what  makes  them  aye  put  the  question  to  me  ? 

1  gat  it  frae  a  bonnie  Scots  callan, 

Atween  St  Johnston  and  bonnie  Dundee. 
O  gin  I  saw  the  laddie  that  ga'e  me't ! 

Aft  has  he  doudled  me  upon  Ms  knee; 
May  heaven  protect  my  bonnie  Scots  laddie, 

And  send  him  safe  hame  to  his  babie  and  me. 

II. 

My  heart  has  nae  room  when  I  think  on  my  laddie, 

His  dear  rosy  haffets  bring  tears  to  my  e'e — 
But,  O !  he's  awa,  and  I  dinna  ken  whar  he's — 

GUI  we  could  ance  meet  we'll  ne'er  part  till 

we  die. 
O  light  be  the  breezes  around  him  saft  blawin' ! 

And  o'er  him  sweet  simmer  still  blink  bonnilie, 
And  the  rich  dews  o'  plenty,  around  him  wide  fa'in, 

Prevent  a'  his  fears  for  my  babie  and  me ! 


1  '  Bonnie  Dundee  *  ia  very  ancient;  to  the  last  verse  only 
of  this  version  Burns  lays  claim.  He  contributed  this  song  to 
the  first  volume  of  Johnson's  Museum.  At  a  later  period, 
however,  he  wrote  a  second  version,  as  given  above,  in  which 
he  subjected  the  whole  to  revision,  adding-  another  stanza,  and 
deepening  some  of  those  touches  of  pathos  that  already  belonged 
to  this  fine  lyric. 


III. 

My  blessings  upon  that  sweet  wee  lippie ! 

My  blessings  upon  that  bonnie  e'e-brce! 
Thy  smiles  are  sae  like  my  blythe  sodger  laddie, 

Thou's  aye  the  dearer  and  dearer  to  me. 
But  I'll  big  a  bower  on  yon  green  bank  sae  bonnie, 

That's  lav'd  by  the  waters  OT  Tay  wimplin'  clear, 
And  cleed  thee  in  tartans,  my  wee  smiling  Johnnie, 

And  make  thee  a  man  like  thy  daddie  dear. 


IJLlrtJotorr 


TONE—  "  Maggy  Lauder." 

I. 

I  MARRIED  with  a  scolding  wife, 

The  fourteenth  of  November  ; 
She  made  me  weary  of  my  life, 

By  one  unruly  member. 
Long  did  I  bear  the  heavy  yoke, 

And  many  griefs  attended; 
But,  to  my  comfort  be  it  spoke, 

Now,  now  her  life  is  ended. 

II. 
We  liv'd  full  one-and-twenty  years 

A  man  and  wife  together; 
At  length  from  me  her  course  she  steer  Yi, 

And  gone  I  know  not  whither  : 
Would  I  could  guess,  I  do  profess, 

I  speak,  and  do  not  natter, 
Of  all  the  women  hi  the  world, 

I  never  could  come  at  her. 

III. 
Her  body  is  bestowed  well, 

A  handsome  grave  does  hide  her  ; 
But  sure  her  soul  is  not  in  hell, 

The  de'il  would  ne'er  abide  her. 
I  rather  think  she  is  aloft, 

And  imitating  thunder; 
For  why,  —  methinks  I  hear  her  voice 

Tearing  the  clouds  asunder. 


<ffome  Boton  tlje  Bacfc  Stairs,2 

TUNE—"  Whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  la<f.'' 

CHORUS. 
O,  whistle,  and  I'll  come 

To  you,  my  lad, 
O  whistle,  and  I'll  come 

To  you,  my  lad : 
Tho'  father  and  mother 

Should  baith  gae  mad, 
O  whistle,  and  I'll  come 

To  you,  my  lad. 


2  Burns  contributed  this  sketch  to  the  Museum.  He  after- 
wards amplified  it,  and  sent  it  to  Thomson. — See  CcrretponiL 
ence  with  Thornton. 
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COME  down  the  back  stairs 

When  ye  come  to  court  me ; 
Come  down  the  back  stairs 

When  ye  come  to  court  me ; 
Come  down  the  back  stairs, 

And  let  naebody  see, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na 

Coming  to  me. 


I  am  ms  Mammit's  ae  Eatrn.1 

TUNS — " I'm  owre  young  to  marry  yet." 

I. 

I  AM  my  mammie's  ae  bairn, 

Wi  unco  folk  I  weary,  Sir ; 
And  lying  in  a  man's  bed, 

I'm  fley'd  wad  mak'  me  eerie,  Sir. 
I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet ; 

I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet ; 
I'm  o'er  young — 'twad  be  a  sin 
To  tak'  me  frae  my  mamrnie  yet. 

II. 
Hallowmas  is  come  and  gane, 

The  nights  are  lang  in  winter,  Sir; 
And  you  and  I  in  ae  bed, 

In  trouth,  I  darena  venture,  Sir. 
I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet ; 

I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet; 
I'm  o'er  young — 'twad  be  a  sin 
To  tak'  me  frae  my  mammie  yet. 

III. 
Fti'  loud  and  shrill  the  frosty  wind 

Blaws  thro'  the  leafless  timmer,  Sir ; 
But  if  ye  come  this  gate  again, 
I'll  aulder  be  gin  simmer,  Sir. 
I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet; 

I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet; 
I'm  o'er  young — 'twad  be  a  sin 
To  tak'  me  frae  my  mammie  yet. 


Cfje  iStrftB  of 

TUNE—"  The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy." 

Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go, 
Will  ye  go,  will  ye  go, 

Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go, 
To  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy  ? 


1  '  The  chorus  of  this  song,'  says  Burns,  in  his  notes  in  the 
Museum,  '  is  old.     The  rest  of  it,  such  as  it  is,  is  mine.' 

2  Burns  says  he  composed  this  song  while  standing  near  the 
Falls  of    Aberfeldy,  near    Moness,  Perthshire.      The  chorus 
belongs  to  an  old  song,  called  'The  Birks  of  Abergeldy,'  of 
which  there  are  several  versions.   Part  of  one  of  these  has  been 
preserved  in  Herd's  Songs  and  Ballads. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  his  Highland  tour,  September  1787, 
:hat  Burns  visited  the  celebrated  waterfalls  of  Moness,  in  the 


I. 

Now  simmer  blinks  on  flowery  braes, 
And  o'er  the  crystal  streamlet  plays, 
Come  let  us  spend  the  lightsome  days 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

II. 

While  o'er  their  heads  the  hazels  ting, 
The  little  birdies  blithely  sing, 
Or  lightly  flit  on  wanton  wing 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

III. 

The  braes  ascend  like  lofty  wa's, 
The  foaming  stream  deep-roaring  fa's, 
O'er-hung  wi'  fragrant  spreading  shaws, 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

IV. 

The  hoary  cliffs  are  crown'd  wi'  flowers, 
White  o'er  the  linns  the  burnie  pours, 
And  rising,  weet  wi'  misty  showers 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

V. 

Let  Fortune's  gifts  at  random  flee, 
They  ne'er  shall  draw  a  wish  frae  me. 
Supremely  blest  wi'  love  and  thee, 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go, 
Will  ye  go,  will  ye  go, 
Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go, 
To  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy? 


TUNE — "  Macpher son's  Bant." 

I. 

FAREWELL,  ye  dungeons  dark  and  strong, 

The  wretch's  destinie ! 
Macpherson's  time  will  not  be  long, 

On  yonder  gallows-tree. 


neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Aberfeldy  in  Strath  Tay. 
These  Falls,  which  occur  in  a  deep  and  narrow  chasm  behind 
Moness  House,  are  described  by  Pennant  in  language  suffi- 
ciently complimentary — 'an  epitome,  (he  calls  them,)  of  every 
thing  that  can  be  admired  in  the  curiosity  of  waterfalls.'  They 
comprehend  not  only  the  usual  phenomenon  of  a  rivulet  dash- 
ing down  a  rocky  recess  in  the  side  of  a  range  of  hills,  but  seve- 
ral accessory  cascades,  which  pour  down  the  precipitous  sides 
of  that  recess,  and  unite  their  waters  with  those  of  the  principal 
stream  below.  The  visitor  of  this  beautiful  scene  first -enters  a 
glen,  called  the  Den  of  Moness,  clothed  with  hazel  and  birch  in 
great  luxuriance.  As  he  advances,  the  sides  of  this  glen  become 
sheer  precipices,  of  about  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  so  near 
each  other  that  the  trees  shooting  out  from  the  respective  sides 
almost  intermingle  their  branches.  When  visited  by  Burns,  the 
beautiful  domain  of  Moness  was  the  property  of  a  gentleman 
named  Fleming.  For  more  than  the  last  forty  years,  it  has 
belonged  to  the  Breadalbane  family. 

3  '  Macpherson's  Lament,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  '  was  a  well- 
known  song  many  years  before  the  Ayrshire  Bard  wrote  those 
additional  verses  which  constitute  its  principal  merit.  This 
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Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dauntingly  gaed  he ; 
He  play'd  a  spring,  and  dauc'd  it  round, 

Below  the  gallows-tree. 

II. 

O  what  is  death  but  parting  breath  ? — 

On  mony  a  bloody  plain 
I've  dar'd  his  face,  and  in  this  place 
I  scorn  him  yet  again! 
III. 
Untie  these  bands  from  off  my  hands, 

And  bring  to  me  my  sword; 
And  there's  no  a  man,  in  all  Scotland, 
But  I'll  brave  him  at  a  word. 

IV. 
I've  liv'd  a  life  of  sturt  and  strife ; 

I  die  by  treacherie: 
It  burns  my  heart  I  must  depart 
And  not  avenged  be. 
V. 
Now  farewell,  light, — thou  sunshine  bright, 

And  all  beneath  the  sky  ! 
May  coward  shame  distain  his  name, 
The  wretch  that  dares  not  die ! 
Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dauntingly  gaed  he ; 
He  play'd  a  spring,  and  danc'd  it  round, 
BeloAV  the  gallows-tree.         » 


noted  freebooter  was  executed  at  Inverness,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century.  When  lie  came  to  the  fatal  tree,  he 
played  the  tune,  to  which  he  has  bequeathed  his  name,  upon  a 
favourite  violin,  and  holding  up  the  instrument,  offered  it  to 
any  one  of  his  clan  who  would  undertake  to  play  the  tune  over 
his  body,  at  his  lyke-wake  ;  as  none  answered,  he  dashed  it  to 
pieces  on  the  executioner's  head,  and  flung  himself  from  the  lad- 
der.' Scott  has  erred,  however,  in  naming  Inverness  as  the 
place  of  Macpherson's  execution.  The  records  of  his  trial  are 
still  extant,  and  have  been  recently  published.  Through  this 
document  it  appears  that  he  was  tried  at  Banff,  along  with 
three  others,  and  convicted  of  being  '  repute  an  Kgyptian  and 
vagabond,  and  oppressor  of  his  majesty's  free  lieges,  in  a  bang- 
stree  manner,  and  going  up  and  down  the  country  armed,  and 
keeping  riarkets  in  a  hostile  manner,'  and  was  sentenced  to  be 
executed  at  the  cross  of  Banff,  November  16,  1700,  eight  days 
after  his  conviction.  Tradition  asserts,  that  the  magistrates 
hurried  on  the  execution  early  in  the  morning,  and  that  Mac- 
pherson suffered  several  hours  before  the  specified  time.  The 
motive  for  this  indecent  haste  is  said  to  have  been  a  desire  to 
defeat  a  reprieve,  then  on  the  way.  An  anonymous  article  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  supplies  some 
particulars  of  his  lineage  and  exploits.  'James  Macpherson 
was  born  of  a  beautiful  gipsy  who,  at  a  great  wedding,  attracted 
the  notice  of  a  half-intoxicated  Highland  gentleman.  He 
acknowledged  the  child,  and  had  him  reared  in  his  house,  until 
he  lost  his  life  in  bravely  pursuing  a  hostile  clan,  to  recover  a 
spread  of  cattle  taken  from  Badenoch.  The  gipsy  woman 
hearing  of  this  disaster  in  her  rambles,  the  following  summer 
came  and  took  away  her  boy,  but  she  often  returned  with  him, 
to  wait  upon  his  relations  and  clansmen,  who  never  failed  to 
clothe  him  well,  besides  giving  money  to  his  mother.  He  grew 
up  in  beauty,  strength  and  stature,  rarely  equalled.  Hissword 
i*  still  preserved  at  Duff  House,  a  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Fife, 
and  few  men  of  our  day  could  carry,  far  less  wield  it  as  a  wea- 
pon of  war ;  and  if  it  must  be  owned  that  his  prowess  was 
debased  by  the  exploits  of  a  free-booter,  it  is  certain  no  act  of 
cruelty,  no  robbery  of  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  or  the  dis- 
tressed, and  no  murder,  was  ever  perpetrated  under  his  com- 
-  oi&nd.  He  often  gave  the  spoils  of  the  rich  to  relieve  the  poor ; 


Hairs  of  ©alia  SIBatcr  2 

TUNB— "  Galla  Water." 

CHORUS. 
Braw,  braw  lads  of  Galla  Water; 

O  braw  lads  of  Galla  Water : 
111  kilt  my  coats  aboon  my  knee, 
And  follow  my  love  thro'  the  water. 

I. 

SAE  fair  her  hair,  sae  brent  her  brow, 
Sae  bonnie  blue  her  een,  my  dearie; 
Sae  white  her  teeth,  sae  sweet  her  mou', 
The  mair  I  kiss  she's  aye  my  dearie. 

II. 
O'er  yon  bank  and  o'er  yon  brae, 

O'er  yon  moss  amang  the  heather; 
I'll  kilt  my  coats  aboon  my  knee, 
And  follow  my  love  thro'  the  water. 

III. 
Down  amang  the  broom,  the  broom, 

Down  amang  the  broom,  my  dearie, 
The  lassie  lost  a  silken  snood, 

That  cost  her  mony  a  blirt  and  blearie. 
Braw,  braw  lads  of  Galla  Water; 

O  braw  lads  of  Galla  Water : 
I'll  kilt  my  coats  aboon  my  knee, 
And  follow  my  love  thro'  the  water. 

and  all  his  tribe  were  restrained  from  many  atrocities  of  rapine 
by  the  awe  of  his  mighty  arm.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  a  dispute 
with  an  aspiring  and  savage  man  of  his  tribe,  who  wished  to  rob 
a  gentleman's  house,  while  his  wife  and  two  children  lay  on  the 
bier  for  interment,  was  the  cause  of  his  being  betrayed  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  law.  »  *  »  He  was  betrayed  by  a  man  of 
his  own  tribe,  and  was  the  last  person  executed  at  Banff,  pre- 
vious to  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdiction.' 

'  Another  wild  stormful  song,'  says  Carl yle,  finely,'  that  dwells 
in  our  ear  and  mind  with  a  strange  tenacity,  is  "  Macpherson's 
Farewell."  Perhaps  there  is  something  in  the  tradition  itself 
that  co-operates.  For  was  not  this  grim  Celt,  this  shaggy  North- 
land Cacus,  "that  lived  a  life  of  sturt  and  strife,  and  died  by 
treacherie,"  was  not  he,  too,  one  of  the  Nimrods  and  Napoleons 
of  the  earth  in  the  arena  of  his  own  remote  misty  glens,  for  want 
of  a  clearer  and  wider  one  ?  Nay,  was  there  not  a  touch  of  grace 
given  him  ?  A  fibre  of  love  and  softness,  of  poetry  itself,  must 
have  lived  in  his  savage  heart;  for  he  composed  that  air  the 
night  before  his  execution  ;  on  the  wings  of  that  poor  melody 
his  better  soul  would  soar  away  above  oblivion,  pain,  and  all 
the  ignominy  and  despair,  which,  like  an  avalanche,  was  hurling 
him  to  the  abyss  !  »  »  »  Who,  except  Burns,  could  have 
given  words  to  such  a  soul  i  words  that  we  never  listen  to 
without  a  strange,  half-barbarous,  half-poetic  fellow-feeling.' 

1  We  have  seen  a  German  translation  of  this  song,  in  which 
an  amusing  but  fatal  misinterpretation  is  given  of  this  line, — 

'  He  play'd  a  spring,  and  danc'd  it  round'— 
fatal,  we  mean,  to  the  spirit  of  the  piece.  Not  understanding 
the  Scottish  meaning  here  of  the  word  spring,  the  translator, 
instead  of  saying  that  poor  Macpherson  played  a  lively  tune, 
and  danced  a  Highland  fling  below  the  gallows-tree,  merely 
announces,'  that  he  took  a  leap  from  the  gallows  and  swirled 
about,— SL  feat  no  ways  remarkable,  as  it  was  one  which  every 
malefactor,  however  craven,  was,  in  these  days,  before  the 
invention  of '  new  drops,'  obliged  to  perform. 

2  The  air  and  chorus  of  this  song  are  both  very  old.    In  1793, 
Burns  wrote  another  version  of  the  song  for  Thomson,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Correspondence. 
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LASS,  when  your  mither  is  frae  home, 

May  I  but  be  sae  bauld 
As  come  to  your  bower-window, 

And  creep  in  frae  the  cauld  ? 
As  come  to  your  bower-window, 

And  when  it's  cauld  an'  wat, 
Warm  me  in  thy  fair  bosom, — 

Sweet  lass,  may  I  do  that  ? 

Young  man,  gin  ye  should  be  sae  kind, 

When  our  gudewife's  frae  hame, 
As  come  to  my  bower-window, 

Whare  I  am  laid  my  lane, 
To  wai'm  thee  in  my  bosom, — 

Tak'  tent,  I'll  tell  thee  what, 
The  way  to  me  lies  through  the  kirk : — 

Young  man,  do  ye  hear  that  ? 


Stag,  ms  Charmer,  can  gtw  Icabe  me. 

TUNE— "An  GUle  duVh  ciar-dhubh." 

I. 

STAY,  my  charmer,  can  you  leave  me  ? 

Cruel,  cruel  to  deceive  me ! 

Well  you  know  how  much  you  grieve  me; 

Cruel  charmer,  can  you  go  ? 

Cruel  charmer,  can  you  go  ? 

II. 

By  my  love  so  ill  requited ; 

By  the  faith  you  fondly  plighted; 

By  the  pangs  of  lovers  slighted : 

Do  not,  do  not  leave  me  so  ! 

Do  not,  do  not  leave  me  so  ! 


Stratfjallan's  tLamcnt.1 

TUNE— Strathattan's  Lament. 

I. 

THICKEST  night,  o'erhang  my  dwelling! 

Howling  tempests,  o'er  me  rave ! 
Turbid  torrents,  wintry  swelling, 

Still  surround  my  lonely  cave !    ' 

II. 

Crystal  streamlets,  gently  flowing, 

Busy  haunts  of  base  mankind, 
Western  breezes,  softly  blowing, 

Suit  not  my  distracted  mind. 

1  Burns  supplied  these  words  to  suit  an  air  composed  by  Mr 
Allan  Masterton,  schoolmaster,  Edinburgh.  Being  both  tinged 
with  Jacobitisra,  they  agreed  to  dedicate  the  air  and  the  words 
to  the  cause.  Viscount  Strathalkm  commanded  a  squadron  of 
horse  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  where  hefell.  The  words  of  the 
Bong  are  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  his  son  James  Drummond, 
after  the  events  of  that  fatal  day  had  for  ever  blasted  the  hopes 
of  the  adherents  of  the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart. 


III. 

In  the  cause  of  right  engaged, 

Wrongs  injurious  to  redress, 
Honour's  war  we  strongly  waged, 

But  the  heavens  denied  success. 

IV. 
Ruin's  wheel  has  driven  o'er  us, 

Not  a  hope  that  dare  attend, 
The  wide  world  is  all  before  us — 

But  a  world  without  a  friend ! 


TCNB  —  "  O  what  wUl  I  do  gin  my  Hoggie  die." 

I. 

WHAT  will  I  do  gin  my  Hoggie  die  ? 

My  joy,  my  pride,  my  Hoggie  ! 
My  only  beast,  I  had  nae  mae, 

And  vow  but  I  was  vogie  ! 

II. 
The  lee-lang  night  we  watch  'd  the  fauld, 

Me  and  my  faithfu'  doggie  ; 
We  heard  nought  but  the  roaring  linn, 

Amang  the  braes  sae  scroggie  ; 

III. 

But  the  houlet  cried  frae  the  castle  wa', 

The  blitter  frae  the  boggie, 
The  tod  replied  upon  the  hill, 

I  trembled  for  my  Hoggie. 

IV. 

When  day  did  daw,  and  cocks  did  craw, 

The  morning  it  was  foggie; 
An  unco  tyke  lap  o'er  the  dyke, 

And  maist  has  kill'd  my  Hoggie. 


Jforfialip.  3 

TUNE  —  "Jumpin'  John." 

I. 

HER  daddie  forbade,  her  minnie  forbade  ; 

Forbidden  she  wadna  be  : 
She  wadna  trow't,  the  browst  she  brew'd 
Wad  taste  sae  bitterlie. 

The  lang  lad  they  ca'  Jumpin'  John 

Beguiled  the  bonnie  lassie  ; 
The  lang  lad  they  ca'  Jumpin'  John 
Beguiled  the  bonnie  lassie. 


2  Burns  says  of  this  tune :   '  Dr  Walker,  who  was  minister 
at  Moffat   in   1772,  and  is  now   [1791]   Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  told  me  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  concerning  this  air.    He  said,  that  some  gen- 
tlemen, riding  a  few  years  ago  through  Liddesdale,  stopped  at 
a  hamlet,  consisting  of  afew houses,  called  Moss  Platt;  they  were 
struck  with  this  tune,  which  an  old  woman,  spinning  on  a  rock 
at  the  door,  was  singing.    All  she  could  tell  concerning  it  was, 
that  she  was  taught  it  when  a  child,  and  it  was  called  "  What 
will  I  do  gin  my  Hoggie  die."     No  person  except  a  few  females 
at  Moss  Platt  knew  this  fine  old  tune,  which  in  all  probability 
would  have  been  lost,  had  not  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who  hap,, 
pened  to  have  a  flute  with  him,  taken  it  down.* 

3  This  song  is  founded  on  an  old  and  somewhat  indecoious 
ditty. 
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II. 

A  covr  and  a  cauf,  a  yowe  and  a  hauf, 
And  thretty  guid  shillin's  and  three; 
A  very  good  tocher,  a  cotter-man's  dochter, 
The  lass  with  the  bounie  black  e'e. 
The  lang  lad  they  ca'  Jumpin'  John 

Beguiled  the  bonnie  lassie; 
The  lang  lad  they  ca'  Jumpin'  John 
Beguiled  the  bonnie  lassie. 


3itp  in  ttje  ^Horning  Saris.1 

TUNE — "  Cold  Mows  the  wind." 

CHORUS. 
Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me, 

Up  in  the  morning  early : 
When  a'  the  hills  are  covered  wi'  snaw, 
I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

I. 
CAULD  blaws  the  wind  frae  east  to  west, 

The  drift  is  driving  sairly; 
Sac  loud  and  shrill  I  hear  the  blast, 
I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

II. 
The  birds  sit  cluttering  in  the  thorn, 

A'  day  they  fare  but  sparely ; 
And  lang's  the  night  frae  e'en  to  morn, — 
I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

Up  hi  the  morning's  no  for  me, 

Up  in  the  morning  early ; 
When  a'  the  hills  are  covered  wi'  snaw, 
I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 


£fje  Young  &tgfjlan&  Sober. 

TUNE— "Morag." 

I. 

LOUD  blaw  the  frosty  breezes, 

The  snaws  the  mountains  cover; 
Like  winter  on  me  seizes, 

Since  my  young  Highland  Rover 

Far  wanders  nations  over. 
Where'er  he  go,  where'er  he  stray, 

May  Heaven  be  his  warden: 
Return  him  safe  to  fair  Strathspey, 

And  bonnie  Castle-Gordon! 


1  The  air  and  burden  of  this  sotij  are  very  old.  Burns 
adapted  them,  as  above,  to  modern  taste,  with  great  skill.  The 
old  burden  ran — 

•  I'd  rather  f*ae  supper!i>*3  to  my  bed, 

Than  rise  in  the  morning  early.' 

There  is  an  excellent  song  of  five  douMe  verses  on  the  same 
«ubjert  and  to  the  same  air,  by  John  Hamilton,  which  is  popu- 
lar over  Scotland. 


II. 

The  trees,  now  naked  groaning, 
Shall  soon  wi'  leaves  be  lunging, 

The  birdies,  dowie  moaning, 
Shall  a'  be  blithely  singing, 
And  every  flower  be  springing. 

Sae  I'll  rejoice  the  lee-lang  day, 
When  by  his  mighty  warden 

My  youth's  return 'd  to  fair  Strathspey, 
And  bonnie  Castle-Gordon. 


t&e  Dusts  #1  filer.2 


TONE—"  The  Dutty  Hitler." 

I. 

HEY,  the  dusty  miller, 
And  his  dusty  coat ; 
He  will  win  a  shilling, 
Or  he  spend  a  groat. 
Dusty  was  the  coat, 

Dusty  was  the  colour; 
Dusty  was  the  kiss 
I  got  frae  the  miller. 

II. 

Hey,  the  dusty  miller, 
And  his  dusty  sack, 
Leeze  me  on  the  calling 
Fills  the  dusty  peck. 
Fills  the  dusty  peck, 

Brings  the  dusty  siller ; 
I  wad  gi'e  my  coatie 
For  the  dusty  miller. 


Cfjro  teas  a  Usfis,  tfjeg  calr  fjer  f&tg. 

TTNB— "Duncan  Daviion." 

I. 

THERE  was  a  lass,  they  ca'd  her  Meg, 

And  she  held  o'er  the  moors  to  spin; 
There  was  a  lad  that  follow'd  her, 

They  ca'd  him  Duncan  Davison. 
The  moor  was  dreigh,  and  Meg  was  skeigh, 

Her  favour  Duncan  couldna  win ; 
For  wi'  the  roke  she  wad  him  knock, 

And  aye  she  shook  the  temper-pin, 

II. 
As  o'er  the  moor  they  lightly  foor, 

A  burn  was  clear,  a  glen  was  green, 
Upon  the  banks  they  eas'd  their  shanks 

And  aye  she  set  the  wheel  between ; 
But  Duncan  swore  a  haly  aith, 

That  Meg  should  be  a  bride  the  morn; 
Then  Meg  took  up  her  spinnin'  graith, 

And  flang  them  a'  out  o'er  the  bum. 


2  To  Hums  belongs  the  merit  only  of  modifying  this  livoly 
song  from  an  old  one,  for  the  pages  of  the  Museum. 
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III. 

Well  big  a  house — a  wee,  wee  house, 

And  we  will  live  like  king  and  queen, 
Sae  blythe  and  merry  we  will  be 

When  ye  set  by  the  wheel  at  e'en. 
A  man  may  drink  and  no  be  drunk; 

A  man  may  fight  and  no  be  slain; 
A  man  may  kiss  a  bonnie  lass, 

And  aye  be  welcome  back  again. 


Cfjemel  Merit's  Bonnie 


TUNB—  "  The  Ruff.an's  Rant." 

I. 

IN  coming  by  the  brig  o'  Dye, 

At  Darlet  we  a  blink  did  tarry  ; 
As  day  was  dawin  in  the  sky, 

We  drank  a  health  to  bonnie  Mary. 
Theniel  Menzie's  bonnie  Mary, 

Theniel  Menzie's  bonnie  Mary  ; 
Charlie  Gregor  tint  his  plaidie, 
Kissin'  Theniel's  bonnie  Mary. 

II. 

Her  een  sae  bright,  her  brow  sae  white, 
Her  haffet  locks  as  brown's  a  berry; 
And  aye  they  dimpl't  wi'  a  smile, 
The  rosy  cheeks  o'  bonnie  Mary. 

III. 
We  lap  and  danced  the  lee-lang  day, 

Till  piper  lads  were  wae  and  weary  ; 
But  Charlie  gat  the  spring  to  pay, 
For  kissin'  Theniel's  bonnie  Mary. 
Theniel  Menzie's  bonnie  Mary, 

Theniel  Menzie's  bonnie  Mary; 
.Charlie  Gregor  tint  his  plaidie, 
Kissin'  Theniel's  bonnie  Mary. 


Clje  iSanfes  of  tfje 

TUNB — "Bhannerach  dhon  no,  chri." 

I. 

How  pleasant   the   banks   of  the  clear-winding 

Devon, 
With    green-spreading    bushes,    and    flowers 

blooming  fair! 

But  the  bonniest  flower  on  the  banks  of  the  Devon, 
Was  once  a  sweet  bud  on  the  braes  of  the  Ayr. 

1  Charlotte  Hamilton  was  the  inspirer  of  this  song.  She  was 
the  sister  of  Gavin  Hamilton,  but  had  early  in  life  removed  to 
Harvieston,  on  the  banks  of  the  Devon,  Clackmananshire, 
where  the  poet  saw  her  during  his  second  Highland  tour.  For 
Charlotte  Hamilton  Burns  seems  to  have  imbibed  a  feeling  more 
endearing  than  friendship.  Immediately  after  their  first  inter- 


Mild  be  the  sun  on  this  sweet  blushing  flower, 

In  the  gay  rosy  morn  as  it  bathes  in  the  dew ! 
And  gentle  the  fall  of  the  soft  vernal  shower, 

That  steals  on  the  evening  each  leaf  to  renew. 

II. 
O,  spare  the  dear  blossom,  ye  orient  breezes, 

With  chill  hoary  wing  as  ye  usher  the  dawn ! 
And  far  be  thou  distant,  thou  reptile,  that  seizes 

The  verdure  and  pride  of  the  garden  and  lawn ! 
Let  Bourbon  exult  in  his  gay  gilded  lilies, 

And  England  triumphant  display  her  proud  rose ; 
A  fairer  than  either  adorns  the  green  valleys 

Where  Devon,  sweet  Devon,  meandering  flows. 


fa'  gou,  Huncan  ©rag.2 


TUNE  —  "Duncan  Gray." 

I. 
WEARY  fa'  you,  Duncan  Gray  — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin'  o't  ! 
Wae  gae  by  you,  Duncan  Gray  — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin'  o't  ! 
When  a'  the  lave  gae  to  their  play, 
Then  I  maun  sit  the  lee  lang  day, 
And  jog  the  cradle  wi'  my  tae, 

And  a'  for  the  girdin'  o't. 

II. 
Bonnie  was  the  Lammas  moon  —   • 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin'  o't! 
Glowrin'  a'  the  hills  aboon  —  • 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin'  o't  ! 


view  he  thus  speaks  of  her  in  prose :  '  Of  Charlotte  I  cannot 
speak  in  common  terms  of  admiration ;  she  is  not  only  beuatiful 
but  lovely.  Her  form  is  elegant ;  her  features  not  regular,  but 
they  have  the  smile  of  sweetness,  and  the  settled  complacency 
of  good  nature  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  her  complexion,  now 
that  she  has  happily  recovered  her  wonted  health,  is  equal  to 
Miss  Burnet's.  *  *  Her  eyes  are  fascinating ;  at  once  expres- 
sive of  good  sense,  tenderness,  and  a  noble  mind.  Elsewhere 
he  says,  in  reference  to  this  song,  '  Tell  her  I  have,  to  the 
best  of  my  power,  paid  her  a  poetic  compliment  now  completed. 
The  air  is  admirable,  true  old  Highland.  It  was  the  tune  of  a 
Gaelic  song,  which  an  Inverness  lady  sung  to  me  when  I  was 
there.  I  was  so  charmed  with  it  that  I  begged  her  to  write  me 
a  set  of  it  from  her  singing;  for  it  had  never  been  set  before. 

*  *    I  won't  say  the  poetry  is  first-rate;  though  I  am  convinced 
it  is  very  well ;  and  what  is  not  always  the  case  with  compli- 
ments to  ladies,  it  is  not  only  sincere,  but  just.'    Burns  was 
accompanied  on  his  tour  by  Dr  Adair  of  Harrowgate,  whom  he 
introduced  to  Miss  Hamilton,  and  who  afterwards  made  her  his 
wife.    See  in  theii/e,  Dr  Adair's  account  of  the  northern  tour. 

•  I  was  indebted  to  Burns,"  says  the  doctor,  '  for  a  connection, 
from  which  I  have  derived,  and  expect  further  to  derive,  much 
happiness.' 

2  This  is  the  poet's  first  version  of  the  old  song.  The 
'  Duncan  Gray '  of  our  ancestors  had  both  spirit  and  freedom. 
Burns  relieved  it  of  some  of  the  latter  qualities;  enough  still 
remains.  The  air,  it  is  said,  was  the  composition  of  a  Glasgow 
carman,  from  whose  whistling  it  was  noted  down.  Burns  seems 
to  have  liked  the  air :  he  again  tried  his  hand  on  Duncan  Gray, 
and  sent  the  result  to  Thomson.  His  last  version  silenced  all 
the  others. — See  Correspondence  with  Thomson. 


*'U 


The  girdin'  brak,  the  beast  cam'  down, 
I  tint  my  curch,  and  baith  my  shoon ; 
Ah!  Duncan,  ye 're  an  unco  loon — 

Wae  on  the  bad  girdin'  o't! 

III. 
But,  Duncan,  gin  ye '11  keep  your  aith — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin'  o't! 
I'se  bless  you  wi'  my  hindmost  breath — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin'  o't! 
Duncan,  gin  yell  keep  your  aith, 
The  beast  again  can  bear  us  baith, 
And  auld  Mess  John  will  mend  the  skaith, 

And  clout  the  bad  girdin'  o't. 


Of  IDIougfjman  TIC'S  a  bauutc  Haft. 1 

TDNB — "  Up  wi'  the  Plwyhman." 

I. 

THE  ploughman  he's  a  bonnie  lad, 

His  mind  is  ever  true,  jo; 
His  garters  knit  below  his  knee, 
His  bonnet  it  is  blue,  jo. 

Then  up  wi'  my  ploughman  lad, 

And  hey  my  merry  ploughman ! 
Of  a'  the  trades  that  I  do  ken, 
Commend  me  to  the  ploughman. 

II. 

My  ploughman  he  comes  hame  at  e'en, 

He's  aften  wat  and  weary; 
Cast  off  the  wat,  put  on  the  dry, 

And  gae  to  bed,  my  dearie ! 

III. 
1  will  wash  my  ploughman's  hose, 

And  I  will  dress  his  o'erlay; 
I  will  mak'  my  ploughman's  bed, 

And  cheer  him  late  and  early. 

IV. 

I  ha'e  been  east,  I  ha'e  been  west, 
I  ha'e  been  at  Saint  Johnston ; 

The  bonniest  sight  that  e'er  I  saw 
Was  the  ploughman  laddie  dancin'. 

V. 

Snaw-white  stockings  on  his  legs, 
And  siller  buckles  glancin'; 

A  gude  blue  bonnet  on  his  head — 
And  O  but  he  was  handsome ! 

VI. 

Commend  me  to  the  barn-yard, 

And  the  corn-mou,  man ; 
I  never  gat  my  coggie  fou, 
Till  I  met  wi'  the  ploughman. 
Up  wi'  my  ploughman  lad, 

And  hey  my  merry  ploughman ! 
Of  a'  the  trades  that  I  do  ken, 
Commend  me  to  the  ploughman. 


1  In  this  instance  Burns  has  merely  fitted,  for  the  Museum,  a 
song  under  the  same  name  in  Herd's  CoUectioii. 


Count  tfje  llatotn.2 


TUNR—  "Hey,  Tutti,  Taiti." 
I. 

LANDLADY,  count  the  lawin', 
The  day  is  near  the  dawin'; 
Ye  're  a'  blind  drunk,  boys, 
And  I'm  but  jolly  fou. 
Hey  tutti,  taiti, 
How  tutti,  taiti  — 
Wha's  fou  now  ? 

II. 

Cog,  an'  ye  were  aye  fou, 
Cog,  an'  ye  were  aye  fou, 
I  wad  sit  and  sing  to  you, 
If  ye  were  aye  fou. 

III. 

Weel  may  ye  a'  be  ! 
El  may  we  never  see  ! 
God  bless  the  king,  boys, 
And  the  companie  ! 
Hey  tutti,  taiti, 
How  tutti,  taiti  — 
Wha's  fou  now  ? 


vT?.l  tufts  around  tjrr  ISIototng.3 

TUNE— "Macgregor  ofRuara's  Lament." 

I. 

RAVING  winds  around  her  blowing, 
Yellow  leaves  the  woodlands  strewing, 
By  a  river  hoarsely  roaring, 
Isabella  stray'd  deploring — 
"Farewell,  hours  that  late  did  measure 
Sunshine  days  of  joy  and  pleasure ; 
Hail,  thou  gloomy  night  of  sorrow, 
Cheerless  night  that  knows  no  morrow ! 

II. 

"  O'er  the  past  too  fondly  wandering, 
On  the  hopeless  future  pondering; 
Chilly  grief  my  life-blood  freezes, 
Fell  despair  my  fancy  seizes. 
Life,  thou  soul  of  every  blessing, 
Load  to  mis'ry  most  distressing, 
O  how  gladly  I'd  resign  theo, 
And  to  dark  oblivion  join  thee!" 


2  Burns  supplied  the  two  first  verses  to  this  chaunt.    The 
third  belongs  to  a  political  song  of  an  earlier  date. 

3  The  muse  of  Burns  seems  to  have  been  ever  ready  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  subject  of  this  song.     It  was  composed  on  his 
'  particular  friend '  Miss  Isabella  M'Leod,  of  Rasay,  on  the  death 
of  her  sister,  and  of  her  sister's  husband,  the  Earl  of  London, 
who  shot  himself,  in  consequence  of  pecuniary  embarrassment. 
Among  the  poems  will  be  found  some  verses  addressed  by 
Burns  to  Miss  M'l-eod,  on  the  death  of  her  brother. 


BURNS'  SONGS. 


Tang  snti  Irmrs  &  tlje 


FIRST  SET. 

I. 
ITow  lang  and  dreary  is  the  night, 

When  I  am  frae  my  dearie  ! 
I  sleepless  lie  frae  e'en  to  morn, 

Tho'  I  were  ne'er  sae  Aveary. 
I  sleepless  lie  frae  e'en  to  morn, 

Tho'  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary. 

II. 
When  I  think  011  the  happy  days 

I  spent  wi'  you,  my  dearie, 
And  now  what  lands  between  us  lie, 

How  can  I  be  but  eerie  ! 
And  now  what  lands  between  us'  lie, 

How  can  I  be  but  eerie! 

III. 
How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours, 

As  ye  were  wae  and  weary  ! 
It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by 

When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie. 
It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by 

When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie 


on  flje  Soaring  ©cean.2 


TUNE  —  "  Druimion  dubh." 

I. 
MUSING  on  the  roaring  ocean, 

Which  divides  my  love  and  me  ; 
Wearying  heaven,  in  warm  devotion, 

For  his  weal,  where'er  he  be. 

II. 
Hope  and  fear's  alternate  billow 

Yielding  late  to  nature's  law; 
Whisp'ring  spirits  round  my  pillow 
-    Talk  of  him  that's  far  awa. 

HI. 

Ye  whom  sorrow  never  wounded, 

Ye  who  never  shed  a  tear, 
Care-un  troubled,  j  oy-surrounded, 

Gaudy  day  to  you  is  dear. 

IV. 
Gentle  night,  do  thou  befriend  me  ; 

Downy  sleep,  the  curtain  draw; 
Spirits  kind,  again  attend  me, 

Talk  of  him  that's  far  awa  ! 


1  Burns  afterwards  altered  tliis  song  to  suit  the  air  of '  Cauld 
Kail  in  Aberdeen'  for  Thomson's  work.     The  original  air  is 
said  to  be  '  True  Highland.' 

2  '  I  composed  these  verses,'  says  Burns, '  out  of  compliment 
to  a  Mrs  M'Lacblan,  whose  husband  is  an  officer  in  the  East 
indies.' 


Ulttfle  foas  S$c.3 

TUNE— "Andro  and  his  cutty  gun." 

CHORUS. 
Blithe,  blithe  and  merry  was  she, 

Blithe  was  she  but  and  ben: 
Blithe  by  the  banks  of  Ern, 

And  blithe  in  Glenturit  glen. 

I. 

BY  Auchtertyre  grows  the  aik, 

On  Yarrow  banks  the  birken  shaw; 

But  Phemie  was  a  bonnier  lass 
Than  braes  o'  Yarrow  ever  saw. 

II. 

Her  looks  were  like  a  flower  in  May, 
Her  smile  was  like  a  sunnier  morn ; 

She  tripped  by  the  banks  of  Ern, 
As  light's  a  bird  upon  a  thorn. 

III. 

Her  bonnie  face  it  was  as  meek 

As  ony  lamb  upon  a  lea; 
The  evening  sun  was  ne'er  sae  sweet 

As  was  the  blink  o'  Phemie 's  e'e. 

IV. 

The  Highland  hills  I've  wander'd  wide, 
And  o'er  the  Lowlands  I  ha'e  been; 
But  Phemie  was  the  blithest  lass 
That  ever  trod  the  dewy  greeii. 
Blithe,  blithe  and  merry  was  she, 

Blithe  was  she  but  and  ben :  . 
Blithe  by  the  banks  of  Ern, 
And  blithe  in  Glenturit  glen. 


Cfic  ISIute  Metr  Uose  at  Yule  mag  Ulato. 

TUNE—"  To  daunton  me." 

I. 

THE  blude  red  rose  at  Yule  may  blaw, 

The  simmer  lilies  bloom  in  snaw, 

The  frost  may  freeze  the  deepest  sea ; 

But  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 
To  daunton  me,  and  me  so  young, 
Wi'  his  fause  heart  and  flattering  tongue, 
That  is  the  thing  you  ne'er  shall  see; 
For  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  ine. 

II. 

For  a'  his  meal  and  a'  his  maut, 
For  a'  his  fresh  beef  and  his  saut, 
For  a'  his  gold  and  white  monie, 
An  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 

3  '  This  song  was  composed,'  says  Burns,  '  on  Miss  Euphemia 
Murray  of  Lintrose,  commonly  arid  deservedly  railed  the  Flower 
of  Strathmore.*  The  verses  were  produced  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Auchtertyre  in  one  of  his  Highland  tours.  The  affa- 
bility and  beauty  of  Miss  Murray  charmed  the  heart  of  the  poet, 
and  he  gave  his  feelings  fitting  utterance  in  song.  Miss  Murray 
was  married,  in  1794,  to  David  Smith,  Eiq.  of  Methven,  a  judge 
in  the  court  of  session,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Methven,  by  whom 
she  had  several  children. 
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BURNS'  SONGS. 


III. 

His  gear  may  buy  him  kyc  and  yowes, 
His  gear  may  buy  him  glens  and  knowcs ; 
But  me  lie  slmll  not  buy  nor  fee, 
For  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 

IV. 

He  hirples  twa-fauld  as  he  dow, 
Wi'  liis  toothless  gab  and  his  auld  beld  pow, 
An'  the  rain  rains  down  frae  his  red  bleer'd  e'e — 
That  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 
To  daunton  me,  and  me  sae  young, 
Wi'  his  fause  heart  and  flatt'ring  tongue, 
That  is  the  thing  you  ne'er  shall  see ; 
For  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 


Come  13oat  me  o'er  to 


TONE—"  O'er  the  Water  to  Charlie." 

I. 

COME  boat  me  o'er,  come  row  me  o'er, 

Come  boat  me  o'er  to  Charlie  ; 
I'll  gi'e  John  Ross  another  bawbee, 
To  boat  me  o'er  to  Charlie. 

We'll  o'er  the  water  and  o'er  the  sea, 

We'll  o'er  the  water  to  Charlie; 
Come  weal,  come  woe,  we'll  gather  and  go, 
And  live  or  die  wi'  Charlie. 

II. 
I  lo'e  weel  my  Charlie's  name, 

Tho'  some  there  be  abhor  him: 

But  O,  to  see  auld  Nick  gaun  hame, 

Aiid  Charlie's  faes  before  him  ! 

III. 

I  swear  and  vow  by  moon  and  stars, 

And  sun  that  shines  so  early, 
If  I  had  twenty  thousand  lives, 
I'd  die  as  aft  for  Charlie. 

Well  o'er  the  water  and  o'er  the  sea, 

We'll  o'er  the  water  to  Charlie; 
Come  weal,  come  woe,  we'll  gather  and  go, 
And  live  or  die  wi'  Charlie  ! 


a 


6s  mg  Earlg  212aalft.2 


TUNB—  "  The  Rose-lmd.'' 


I. 


A  ROSE-BUD  by  my  early  walk, 
Adown  a  corn-inclosed  bawk, 
Sae  gently  bent  its  thorny  stalk, 
All  on  a  dewy  morning. 


1  Part  of  tliis  is  from  the  pen  of  Burns :  the  rest  is  old.    The 
second  aiid  third  stanzas  hear  indubitable  marks  of  his  pen. 

2  Miss  Cruickshanks,  daughter  of  William  Cruickshanks,  of 
the  High  School,  in  whose  house  Burns  resided  for  gome  time 
iluriuir  his  visit  to  Edinburgh,  was  the  subject  of  this  gong1. 
(See  Note  at  p.  C6.)    The  air  is  a  production  of  David  Sillar. 


Ere  twice  the  shades  o'  dawn  are  fled, 
In  a'  its  crimson  glory  spread, 
And  drooping  rich  the  dewy  head, 
It  scents  the  early  morning. 

II. 

Within  the  bush,  her  covert  nest 
A  little  linnet  fondly  prcst, 
The  dew  sat  chilly  on  her  breast 

Sae  early  in  the  morning. 
She  soon  shall  see  her  tender  brood, 
The  pride,  the  pleasure  o'  the  wood, 
Amang  the  fresh  green  leaves  bedew'd, 

Awake  the  early  morning. 

III. 

So  thou,  dear  bird,  young  Jeanie  fail- ! 
On  trembling  string  or  vocal  air, 
Shall  sweetly  pay  the  tender  care 

That  tends  thy  early  morning. 
So  thou,  sweet  rose-bud,  young  and  gay, 
Shall  beauteous  blaze  upon  the  day, 
And  bless  the  parent's  evening  ray 

That  watch'd  thy  early  morning. 


ISattlin*,  iSoartn' 


TONE—  "Rattlin',  Roarin'  Willie." 

I. 

O  RATTLIN',  roarin'  Willie, 

O,  he  held  to  the  fair, 
And  for  to  sell  his  fiddle, 

And  buy  some  other  ware  ; 
But  parting  wi'  his  fiddle, 

The  saut  tear  bliu't  his  e'e; 
And  rattlin',  roarin'  Willie, 

Ye  're  welcome  hame  to  me! 

II. 

O  Willie,  come  sell  your  fiddle, 

0  sell  your  fiddle  sae  fine; 

O  Willie,  come  sell  your  fiddle, 

And  buy  a  pint  o'  wine  ! 
If  I  should  sell  my  fiddle, 

The  war!'  would  think  I  was  mad; 
For  mony  a  rantin'  day 

My  fiddle  and  I  ha'e  had. 

III. 

As  I  cam'  by  Crochallan, 

1  cannilie  keekit  ben  — 
Rattlin',  roarin'  Willie 

Was  sitting  at  yon  board  en'; 
Sitting  at  yon  board  en', 

And  amang  guid  companie  ; 
Rattlin',  roarin'  Willie, 

Ye  're  welcome  hame  to  me  ! 


3  William  Dunbar,  W.S.,  Edinburgh,  colonel  of  the  Croch, 
allan  corps,  already  referred  to,  'OIIP  of  the  worthiest  fellows 
in  the  world,'  as  he  is  called  by  Burn's,  was  the  hero  of  tMa 
cliaunt.  Burns  claims  only  the  last  stanza. 
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iSrabutg  angrs  Winter's  Storms.1 


TnKK—  "Ke&  Gow's  Lamentation  for  Abercairny." 

I. 

WHERE,  braving  angry  winter's  storms, 

The  lofty  Ochils  rise, 
Far  in  their  shade  my  Peggy's  charms 

First  blest  my  wondering  eyes. 
As  one  who,  by  some  savage  stream, 

A  lonely  gem  surveys, 
Astonish  'd,  doubly  marks  its  beam, 

With  art's  most  polish'd  blaze. 

II. 
Blest  be  the  wild,  sequester'd  shade, 

And  blest  the  day  and  hour, 
Where  Peggy's  charais  I  first  survey'd, 

When  first  I  felt  their  pow'r! 
The  tyrant  death,  with  grim  control, 

May  seize  my  fleeting  breath  ; 
But  tearing  Peggy  from  my  soul 

Must  be  a  stronger  death. 


Cfibite  Similar. 

TUNE — "Johnny  M-GHl." 
I. 

O,  WILT  thou  go  wi'  me, 

Sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar  ? 
O,  wilt  thou  go  wi'  me, 

Sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar  ? 
Wilt  thou  ride  on  a  horse, 

Or  be  drawn  in  a  car, 
Or  walk  by  my  side, 

O  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar  ? 

II. 
I  care  na  thy  daddie 

His  lands  and  his  money, 
I  care  na  thy  kin, 

Sae  high  and  sae  lordly: 
But  say  thou  wilt  ha'e  me 

For  better  for  waur — . 
And  come  in  thy  coatie, 

Sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar! 


1  Margaret  Chalmers,  the  friend  of  Charlotte  Hamilton,  was 
the  inspirer  of  this  song.  She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
James  Chalmers,  Esq.,  of  Fingland.  By  her  mother,  Euphemia 
Murdoch,  daughter  of  the  last  laird  of  Cumloddan  in  the  Stc w- 
artry  of  Kirkcudbright,  she  was  connected  with  the  family  of 
Burns'  friend,  Mr  Gavin  Hamilton  of  Mauchline.  Through 
this  channel,  the  Poet,  during  1787,  became  acquainted  with 
Miss  Chalmers,  whose  personal  elegance  and  accomplished 
mind  appear  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  She  was 
then  the  bosom  friend  of  Miss  Charlotte  Hamilton,  and  in  his 
letters  he  usually  speaks  of  the  two  ladies  together.  She  after- 
wards became  the  wife  of  Mr  Lewis  Hay,  of  Sir  W.  Forbes 
&  Co.'s  bank,  Edinburgh.  Several  letters  addressed  to  her  will 
be  found  among  the  Poet's  correspondence.  Mrs  Lewis  Hay 
has  for  many  years  resided  at  Pau,  in  Beam. 


drastic 


TUNE  -"Horag." 

I. 

STREAMS  that  glide  in  orient  plains, 
Never  bound  by  winter's  chains! 

Glowing  here  on  golden  sands, 
There  commix'd  with  foulest  stains, 

From  tyranny's  empurpled  bands  : 
These,  their  richly-gleaming  waves, 
I  leave  to  tyrants  and  their  slaves  ; 
Give  me  the  stream  that  sweetly  laves 

The  banks  by  Castle  Gordon. 


2  Gordon  Castle,  well  known  to  be  the  finest  house  north  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Bellie,  and 
county  of  Banff,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Spey,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  five  miles  from  the  efflux  of  that  river  into  the 
Moray  Frith.  The  house  lies  in  a  beautifully  wooded  park, 
generally  of  level  ground,  and  comprising  ten  or  twe!  ve  square 
miles.  The  grand  entry  is  by  an  arched  building  close  beside  the 
village  of  Fochabers ;  from  which  a  road  winds  about  a  mile 
through  a  green  parterre,  till  it  is  lost  in  an  oval  in  front  of  the 
castle.  The  front  of  the  building,  568  feet  in  length,  broken 
into  strong  light  and  shade  by  the  recession  of  some  of  its  parts, 
and  gaining  dignity  from  a  lofty  tower  surmounting  the  centre, 
is  of  that  grandeur  which  suits  to  almost  princely  rank  and 
influence.  From  the  house  the  view  outward  is  equally  fine. 
The  site  of  the  castle  was  selected  as  a  defensible  position  for 
the  erection  of  a  feudal  tower,  by  George,  second  earl  of 
Huntly,  who  died  in  1501.  This  house  was  accessible  by  a  nar- 
row causeway  through  a  morass,  and  by  a  draw-bridge  across 
a  moat.  It  was  called  the  House  of  the  Bog,  or  the  Bog,  the 
name  constantly  given  to  it  by  Spalding  in  his  many  references 
to  it  in  connection  with  the  troublous  affairs  of  the  civil  war. 
Each  of  the  noble  line  wiio  lived  in  it,  successively  earls  of 
Huntly,  marquisses  of  Huntly,  and  dukes  of  Gordon,  was  also 
popularly  distinguished  by  the  familiar  appellative  of  The 
Gudeman  o'  the  Hog.  Additions  and  alterations  took  place  at 
different  times,  until  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
George  fourth  duke  of  Gordon  erected  the  present  magnificent 
mansion— retaining,  however,  the  original  fortalice  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  towering  high  and  proud  over  all  the  rest. 
With  the  fifth  duke  of  Gordon,  May  28,  1836,  expired  the  main 
line  of  this  great  historical  family,  and  Gordon  Castle,  with  the 
connecting  territory,  to  the  value  of  .£30,000  per  annum,  then 
became  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  son  of  the  eldest 
sister  of  the  deceased  duke.  The  representation  of  the  family 
and  the  title  of  marquis  of  Huntly  devolved  at  th«  same  time 
upon  George  earl  of  Aboyne,  descended  from  a  younger  son  of 
the  second  marquis,  who  was  beheaded  in  1649. 

George  fourth  duke  of  Gordon— himself  a  clever  writer  of 
verses— and  his  beautiful  and  witty  duchess,  Jane  Maxwell, 
were,  it  is  well  known,  fond  of  the  society  of  literary  men. 
Beattie  was  their  frequent  guest  at  this  noble  mansion,  and  an 
intimate  correspondent  of  the  Duchess.  Burns,  during  the 
first  winter  of  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  was  introduced  to 
her  Grace,  whose  name  appears  in  the  list  of  the  subscribers  to  his 
first  metropolitan  edition,  for  twenty-one  copies.  In  the  course 
of  his  Highland  tour  with  Mr  Nicol  (September,  1787),  coming 
to  Fochabers,  and  presuming,  says  Dr  Currie.  on  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Duchess,  he  proceeded  to  Gordon  Castle,  leaving 
Mr  Nicol  at  the  inn  in  the  village.  At  the  castle  our  Poet  was 
received  with  the  utmost  hospitality  and  kindness,  and  the 
family  being  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  he  was  invited  to 
take  his  place  at  the  table  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  invita- 
tion he  accepted,  and  after  drinking  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  he 
rose  up  and  proposed  to  withdraw.  On  being  pressed  to  stay, 
he  mentioned  for  the  first  time  his  engagement  with  liis  fellow- 
traveller  ;  and  his  noble  host  offering1  to  send  a  servant  to  con- 
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11. 

Spicy  forests,  ever  gay, 
Shading  from  the  burning  ray, 

Hapless  wretches  sold  to  toil, 
Or  the  ruthless  native's  way, 

Bent  on  slaughter,  blood,  and  spoil : 
Woods  that  ever  verdant  wave, 
I  leave  the  tyrant  and  the  slave; 
Give  me  the  groves  that  lofty  brave 

The  storms  by  Castle  Gordon. 

III. 

Wildly  here,  without  control, 
Nature  reigns  and  rules  the  whole; 

In  that  sober  pensive  mood, 
Dearest  to  the  feeling  soul, 

She  plants  the  forest,  pours  the  flood : 
Life's  poor  day  I'll  musing  rave, 
And  find  at  night  a  sheltering  cave, 
Where  waters  flow  and  wild  woods  wave, 

By  bonnie  Castle  Gordon. 


f&&  Hobe  Stle's  tut  a  Hasst'e  get. ' 

TUNE— "  Lady  Badintcotk't  Reel." 

I. 

MY  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet, 
My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet; 

We'll  let  her  stand  a  year  or  twa, 
She'll  no  be  half  sae  saucy  yet. 


rtuct  Mr  Nicol  to  tlie  castle,  Burns  insisted  on  undertaking 
Hint  office  himself.  He  was,  however,  accompanied  by  a  gen- 
tleman, a  particular  acquaintance  of  the  Duke,  by  whom  the 
invitation  was  delivered  in  all  the  forms  of  politeness.  The 
invitation  came  too  late  ;  the  pride  of  Nicol  was  inflamed  into 
a  high  degree  of  passion,  by  the  neglect  which  he  had  already 
suffered.  He  had  ordered  the  horses  to  be  put  to  the  carriage, 
being  determined  to  proceed  on  his  journey  alone,  and  they 
found  him  parading  the  streets  of  Forhabers,  before  the  door 
of  the  inn,  venting  his  anger  on  the  postillion,  for  the  slowness 
with  which  he  obeyed  his  commands.  As  no  explanation  nor 
entreaty  could  change  the  purpose  of  his  fellow-traveller,  our 
Poet  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  separating  from  him 
entirely,  or  of  instantly  proceeding  with  him  on  their  journey. 
He  chose  the  last  of  these  alternatives;  and  seating  himself 
beside  Nicol  in  the  post-chaise  with  mortification  and  regret, 
he  turned  his  back  on  Gordon  Castle,  where  he  had  promised 
himself  some  happy  days.  Sensible,  however,  of  the  great 
kindness  of  the  noble  family,  he  made  the  best  return  in  his 
power,  by  composing  the  above  song,  which  he  sent  to  James 
Hoy,  librarian  at  Gordon  Castle.  How  much  the  Poet  felt  the 
abruptness  of  his  departure,  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Mr  Hoy:— 'I  shall  certainly,  among  my 
legacies,  leave  my  latest  curse  to  thnt  unlucky  predicament 
which  hurried— tore  me  away  from  Castle  Gordon.  May  that 
obstinate  sou  of  Latin  prose  be  curst  to  Scotch  mile  periods, 
and  damned  to  seven  league  paragraphs;  while  declension 
and  conjugation,  gender,  number,  and  tense,  under  the  rag- 
ged banners  of  dissonance  and  disarrangement,  eternally  rank 
against  him  in  hostile  array.' 

1  Part  of  this  song  is  old,  and  part  of  it  was  supplied  by 


Burns.    The  concluding  verse  forms  part  ot  the  old  version  of 


I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her,  O, 
I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her,  O; 

Wha  gets  her  needs  na  say  she's  woo'd, 
But  he  may  say  he's  bought  her,  O ! 

II. 

Come,  draw  a  drap  o'  the  best  o't  yet, 

Come,  draw  a  drap  o'  the  best  o't  yet; 
Gae  seek  for  pleasure  where  ye  will, 

But  here  I  never  miss'd  it  yet. 
We're  a'  dry  wi'  drinking  o't, 

We're  a'  dry  wi'  drinking  o't; 
The  minister  kiss'd  the  fiddler's  wife, 

And  couldna  preach  for  thinkin'  o't. 


come  Erg  f&z. 


TUNE  —  "  Jamie,  come  try  me." 

CHORUS. 

Jamie,  come  try  me, 
Jamie,  come  try  me; 
If  thou  would  win  my  love, 
Jamie,  come  try  me. 

I. 
IF  thou  should  ask  my  love, 

Could  I  deny  thee  ? 
If  thou  would  win  my  love, 
Jamie,  come  try  me. 

II. 

If  thou  should  kiss  me,  love, 

Wha  could  espy  thee  ? 
If  thou  wad  be  my  love, 
Jamie,  come  try  me. 
Jamie,  come  try  me, 
Jamie,  come  try  me  ; 
If  thou  would  win  my  love, 
Jamie,  come  try  me. 


Bonnie 


TUNE  —  "  Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine." 

I. 

Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine, 
An'  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie  ; 

That  I  may  drink  before  I  go, 
A  service  to  my  bonnie  lassie. 


•Green  grows  the  rashes,1  quoted  by  Herd. 
II. 


2  Burns  introduced  this  fine  lyric  to  the  notice  of  his  brother 
Gilbert  as  a  production  of  the  olden  muse,  and  inquired  if  he 
did  not  think  it  beautiful.  Gilbert  declared  it  the  most  horo-c 
of  lyrics,  adding,  '  Ah!  Robert,  if  you  would  write  oftener  in 
that  way,  your  fame  would  be  surer.'  In  a  letter  to  Mrs  Dun. 


lop,  Burns  quotes  the  song  with  the  remark,  that  he  'cannot 
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The  boat  rocks  at  the  pier  o'  Leith; 

Fu'  loud  the  wind  blaws  frae  the  ferry ; 
The  sliip  rides  by  the  Berwick -law, 

And  I  maun  leave  my  bonnie  Mary. 

II. 
The  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly, 

The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  ready ; 
The  shouts  o'  war  are  heard  afar, 

The  battle  closes  thick  and  bloody; 
But  it's  not  the  roar  o'  sea  or  shore 

Wad  make  me  langer  wish  to  tarry ; 
Nor  shouts  o'  war  that's  heard  afar, — 

It's  leaving  thee,  my  bonnie  Mary. 


TUNE—"  The  Lazy  3Rst." 

I. 

THE  lazy  mist  hangs  from  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
Concealing  the  course  of  the  dark  winding  rill ; 
How  languid  the  scenes,  late  so  sprightly,  appear, 
As  autumn  to  winter  resigns  the  pale  year ! 
The  forests  are  leafless,  the  meadows  are  brown, 
And  all  the  gay  foppery  of  summer  is  flown : 
Apart  let  me  wander,  apart  let  me  muse, 
How  quick  time  is  flying,  how  keen  fate  pursues ! 

II. 

How  long  I  have  liv'd — but  how  much  liv'd  in  vain ! 
How  little  of  life's  scanty  span  may  remain ! 
What  aspects,  old  Time,  in  his  progress,  has  worn ! 
What  ties,  cruel  fate  in  my  bosom  has  torn ! 
How  foolish,  or  worse,  till  our  summit  is  gain'd ! 
And  downward,  how  weaken'd,  how  darken'd, 

how  pain'd! 

This  life's  not  worth  having  with  all  it  can  give, 
For  something  beyond  it  poor  man  sure  must  live. 


a  ©Fallant  ©a|>. 


TDNB—  "  Highlander's  Lament." 

I. 

MY  Harry  was  a  gallant  gay, 

Fu'  stately  strode  he  on  the  plain 

But  now  he's  banish  'd  far  away, 
I'll  never  see  him  back  again. 


0  for  him  back  again! 
O  for  him  back  again! 

1  wad  gi'e  a'  Knockhaspie's  land, 

For  Higliland  Harry  back  again. 

II. 

When  a'  the  lave  gae  to  their  bed,  ' 
I  wander  dowie  up  the  glen; 

I  set  me  down  and  greet  my  fill, 
And  aye  I  wish  him  back  again. 

III. 

O  were  some  villains  hangit  high, 
And*ilka  body  had  their  ain ! 

Then  I  might  see  the  joyfu'  sight, 
My  Higliland  Harry  back  again. 

0  for  him  back  again! 
O  for  him  back  again! 

1  wad  gi'e  a'  Knockhaspie's  land, 

For  Highland  Harry  back  again. 


€!je  Catlor  jfell  t&ro'  tfy  iStfr. 2 

TUNE—"  The  Tailor  fell  thro'the  bed,  thimbles  and  a'." 

I. 

THE  tailor  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimbles  and  a', 
The  tailor  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimbles  and  a'; 
The  blankets  were  thin,  and  the  sheets  they  were 

sma', 
The  tailor  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimbles  and  a'. 

II. 

The  sleepy  bit  lassie,  she  dreaded  nae  ill, 
The  sleepy  bit  lassie,  she  dreaded  nae  ill; 
The  weather  was  cauld,  and  the  lassie  lay  still, 
She  thought  that  a  tailor  could  do  her  na  ill. 

III. 

Gi'e  me  the  groat  again,  canny  young  man, 
Gi'e  me  the  groat  again,  canny  young  man; 
The  day  it  is  short,  and  the  night  it  is  lang, 
The  dearest  siller  that  ever  I  wan ! 


help  inserting  two  old  stanzas  which  pleased  him  mightily.' 
Notwithstanding  all  these  disclaimers,  three-fourths  of  the 
song  are  undoubtedly  from  the  pen  of  Burns.  Something-  simi- 
lar to  the  opening  verse  is  to  be  found  in  an  old  ballad,  com- 
posed, according  to  Mr  Peter  Buchan,  in  1636,  by  Alexander 
Lesly,  of  Edin,  on  Doveran  side,  on  a  fair  one  named  Helen 
Christie. 

1  •  The  oldest  title  I  ever  heard  of  this  air,'  says  Burns,  '  wns  I 
"The  Hignland  Watch's  Farewell  to  Ireland."    The  chorus  ' 
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I  picked  up  from  an  old  woman  in  Dumblane ;  the  rest  of  the 
song  is  mine.'  Mr  Peter  Buchan  says,  that  the  hero  of  the  ori- 
ginal song  was  a  Harry  Lumsdale,  the  second  son  of  a  Highland 
gentleman,  who  made  love  to  Miss  Jeanie  Gordon,  daughter 
to  the  laird  of  Knockhaspie.  He  went  abroad,  and  the  lady 
was  married  to  her  cousin,  a  son  of  the  laird  of  Rhymie.  Tra- 
dition says,  that,  some  time  after.her  former  lover  accidentally 
met  her,  and  while  in  the  act  of  shaking  her  hand,  her  husband 
assailed  him,  and  with  his  sword  lopped  off  several  of  Highland 
Harry's  fingers.  This  must  have  happened,  we  should  think, 
after  the  song  was  composed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  last 
line  of  the  following  verse: 

'  O  for  him  back  again ! 

O  for  him  back  again  ! 
I  would  gi'e  a'  Knockhaspie's  land, 
For  ae  shake  o'  my  Harry's  hand  ! ' 

Burns,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  story,  evidently  intended  th« 
song  to  be  taken  in  a  Jacobitical  sense. 

2  '  This  air,'  says  Burns,  '  is  the  March  of  the  corporation  of 
Tailors.    The  second  and  fourth  stanzas  arc  mine.' 
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IV. 

There's  somebody  weary  wi'  lying  her  lane, 
There's  somebody  weary  wi'  lying  her  lane ; 
There's  some  that  are  dowie,  I  trow  wad  be  fain 
To  see  the  bit  tailor  come  skippin'  again. 


a  pleasant  Ctme.  l 


TUN«—  "  Aye  Waukin,  O." 

I. 

SIMMER'S  a  pleasant  time, 
Flow'rs  of  ev'ry  colour; 
The  water  rins  o'er  the  heugh, 
And  I  long  for  my  true  lover. 
Aye  waukin,  O, 

Waukin  still  and  wearie  : 
Sleep  I  can  get  nane 

For  thinking  on  my  dearie. 

II. 
When  I  sleep  I  dream, 

When  I  wauk  I'm  eerie; 
Sleep  I  can  get  nane 

For  thinking  on  my  dearie. 

III. 
Lanely  night  comes  on, 

A'  the  lave  are  sleepin'; 
I  think  on  my  bonnie  lad, 

And  I  bleer  my  een  with  greetin', 
Aye  waukin,  O, 

Waukin  still  and  wearie: 
Sleep  I  can  get  nane 

For  thinking  on  my  dearie. 


o'  13onn  tc 


TUNE—"  Ye  GaUants  Bright." 

I. 

YE  gallants  bright,  I  red  yon  right, 

Beware  o'  bonnie  Ann  ; 
Her  comely  face  sae  fu'  o'  grace, 

Your  heart  she  will  trepan. 
Her  een  sae  bright,  like  stars  by  night, 

Her  skin  is  like  the  swan; 
Sae  jimply  lac'd  her  genty  waist, 

That  sweetly  ye  might  span. 


1  The  two  last  verses  of  this  song  are  very  old.  Ritson  thinks  ; 
that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  melodies.    Burns  supplied  the 
first  verse,  and  revised  the  others. 

2  Ann  Master-ton,  daughter  of  Mr  Allan  Masterton,  school- 
master,  Edinburgh,  was  the  inspirer  of  these  verses.    Miss 


II. 
Youth,  grace,  and  love,  attendant  move, 

And  pleasure  leads  the  van : 
In  a'  their  charms,  and  conquering  arms, 

They  wait  on  bonuie  Ann. 
The  captive  bands  may  chain  the  hands, 

But  love  enslaves  the  man ; 
Ye  gallants  braw,  I  red  ye  a', 

Beware  o'  bonnie  Ann. 


TCNB-"  Tht  Gardener  tei'  Jtis  paidle." 

I. 

WHEN  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers, 
To  deck  her  gay  green-spreading  bowers, 
Then  busy,  busy  are  his  hours — 

The  gard'ner  wi'  his  paidle. 
The  crystal  waters  gently  fa' ; 
The  merry  birds  are  lovers  a'; 
The  scented  breezes  round  him  blaw — 

The  gard'ner  wi'  his  paidle. 

II. 

When  purple  morning  starts  the  hare 
To  steal  upon  her  early  fare, 
Then  thro'  the  dews  he  maun  repair — 

The  gard'ner  wi'  his  paidle. 
When  day,  expiring  in  the  west, 
The  curtain  draws  of  nature's  rest, 
He  flies  to  her  arms  he  lo'es  best — 

The  gard'ner  wi'  his  paidle. 


TUNB— "  On  a  Bank  of  Flower »." 

I. 

ON  a  bank  of  flowers,  in  a  summer  day, 

For  summer  lightly  dress'd, 
The  youthful  blooming  Nelly  lay, 

With  love  and  sleep  oppress'd; 
When  Willy,  wand'ring  thro'  the  wood, 

Who  for  her  favour  oft  had  sued, 
He  gaz'd,  he  wish'd,  he  fear'd,  he  blush'd, 

And  trembled  where  he  stood. 


Masterton  afterwards  became  Mrs  Oerbisliire,  and  in  1840  was  j  —a  very  little,  the  warmth  of  a  song  in  Ramsay's  Tea  Table 


resident  in  London. 


3  '  This  air,'  says  Burns  in  hid  notes  to  the  Museum,  '  is  the 
Gardener's  March.     '1  he  title  of  the  song  only  is  old  ;  the  rest 
is  mine.' 

4  Burns  has  here  done  little  more  titan  softened  down  a  little 


Miscellany. 
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Her  closed  eyes,  like  weapons  sheath'd, 

Were  seal'd  in  soft  repose, 
Her  lips  still  as  they  fragrant  breath'd, 

It  richer  dyed  the  rose, 
The  springing  lilies  sweetly  press'd, 

Wild — wanton  Mss'd  her  rival  breast; 
He  gaz'd,  he  wish'd,  he  fear'd,  he  blush'd, 

His  bosom  ill  at  rest. 

III. 

Her  robes,  light  waving  in  the  breeze, 

Her  tender  limbs  embrace, 
Her  lovely  form,  her  native  ease, 

All  harmony  and  grace. 
Tumultuous  tides  his  pulses  roll, 

A  flattering  ardent  kiss  he  stole; 
He  gaz'd,  he  wish'd,  he  fear'd,  he  blush 'd, 

And  sigh'd  his  very  soul. 

IV. 

As  flies  the  partridge  from  the  brake, 

On  fear -inspired  wings ; 
So  Nelly  startling,  half  awake, 

Away  affrighted  springs. 
But  Willy  foUow'd  as  he  should, 

He  overtook  her  in  the  wood ; 
He  vow'd,  he  pray'd,  he  found  the  maid 

Forgiving  all,  and  good. 


Cfje  Sag  Seturtts,  mg  ISosotn 

TUNE—"  Seventh  of  November." 

I. 

THE  day  returns,  my  bosom  burns, 

The  blissful  day  we  twa  did  meet, 
Tho'  winter  wild  in  tempest  toil'd, 

Ne'er  summer-sun  was  half  sae  sweet. 
Than  a'  the  pride  that  loads  the  tide, 

And  crosses  o'er  the  sultry  line; 
Than  kingly  robes,  than  crowns  and  globes, 

Heaven  gave  me  more, — it  made  thee  mine ! 

II. 
While  day  and  night  can  bring  delight, 

Or  nature  aught  of  pleasure  give; 
While  joys  above  my  mind  can  move, 

For  thee,  and  thee  alone,  I  live ! 
When  that  grim  foe  of  life  below 

Comes  in  between  to  make  us  part; 
The  iron  hand  that  breaks  our  band, 

It  breaks  my  bliss, — it  breaks  my  heart. 

1  '  I  composed  this  song  out  of  compliment  to  one  of  the 
happiest  and  worthiest  married  couples  in  the  world,  Robert 
Riddel,  Esq.,  of  Glenriddel,  and  his  lady.  At  their  fireside  I 
have  enjoyed  more  pleasant  evening's  than  at  all  the  houses  of 
fashionable  people  in  the  country  put  together;  and  to  their 
kindne  -s  and  hospitality  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  happiest 
hours  in  my  life.' — Burns'  notes  in  the  Museum.  The  air  is  said 
to  be  the  composition  of  Mr  Riddel  himself,  who  named  it  from 
the  day  of  las  marriage,  The  Seveuth  of  November. 


Cfje  Captain's  3Larji>. 

TUNE — "  O  Mount  and  go." 
CHORUS. 

O  mount  and  go, 

Mount  and  make  you  ready ; 
O  mount  and  go, 

And  be  the  captain's  lady. 

I. 

WHEN  the  drums  do  beat, 
And  the  cannons  rattle, 
Thou  shalt  sit  in  state, 

And  see  thy  love  in  battle. 

II. 
When  the  vanquish'd  foe 

Sues  for  peace  and  quiet, 
To  the  shades  we'll  go, 
And  in  love  enjoy  it. 
O  mount  and  go, 

Mount  and  make  you  ready ; 
O  mount  and  go, 

And  be  the  captain's  lady. 


'  tfje  airts  tfje  fflXBttrtr  can  ilato.2 


TUNE  —  "  Miss  Admiral  Gordon's  Strathspey." 

I. 

OF  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west, 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives, 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  best  : 
Though  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers  row, 

And  mony  a  hill  between  ; 
Baith  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 


2  '  It  was  during  his  honey-moon,  as  he  calls  it,  while  chiefly 
resident  in  a  miserable  hovel  at  Ellisland,  and  only  occasion- 
ally spending  a  day  or  two  in  Ayrshire,  that  he  wrote  this  beau- 
tiful song.* — LOCKHART. 

The  '  miserable  hovel '  alluded  to  here  was  a  temporary  place 
of  residence  for  the  Poet  while  the  farm-house  of  Ellisland 
was  being  built.  The  song,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  was  in 
honour  of  Jean  Armour,  who  was  now  on  the  eve  of  being 
installed  at  Ellisland  as  his  lawful  wife.  The  evidence  which  it 
furnishes  of  the  Poet's  unabated  attachment  to  his  '  Jean,"  at 
this  period,  when  his  fame  and  prosperity  were  highest,  is  very 
gratifying,  and  goes  to  confute  the  insinuation  of  some  biogra- 
phers, that  he  married  her  latterly  more  from  a  sense  of  justice 
than  a  feeling  of  affection.  Another  song,  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing page,  ('  O,  were  I  on  Parnassus'  hill,')  shows  still  more 
strongly  the  strength  of  his  attachment  to  his  now-publicly- 
adopted  wife. 

•  Of  a'  the  arts  the  wind  can  blaw',  was  the  most  universally 
popular  of  all  Burns'  songs, — at  least,  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
—and  it  is  still  a  great  favourite.  The  air  is  by  Mr  Marshall, 
who  in  Burns'  time  was  butler  to  the  duke  of  Gordon,  and  who 
composed  several  other  fine  airs.  Only  the  first  two  stanzas  were 
written  by  Burns.  The  last  two  have  been  ascribed  to  John 
Hamilton,  musicseller,  Edinburgh.  Two  others  were  written  by 
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II. 

I  sec  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair : 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunefu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air : 
There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  springs, 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green, 
There's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings, 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 

III. 

O  blaw,  ye  westlin  winds,  blaw  soft 

Amang  the  leafy  trees; 
Wi'  gentle  gale,  frae  muir  and  dale, 

Bring  hame  the  laden  bees ; 
And  bring  the  lassie  back  to  me 

That's  aye  sae  neat  and  clean: 
Ae  smile  o'  her  wad  banish  care, 

Sae  lovely  is  my  Jean. 

IV. 
What  sighs  and  vows,  amang  the  knowes, 

Ha'e  past  atween  us  twa ! 
How  fain  to  meet,  how  wae  to  part, 

That  day  she  gaed  awa ! 
The  powers  aboon  can  only  ken, 

To  whom  the  heart  is  seen, 
That  nane  can  be  so  dear  to  me 

As  my  sweet  lovely  Jean. 


f  elf) is t Ir  o'er  tfic  labe  o't. 

TUNE — "  Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 

I. 

FIRST  when  Maggy  was  my  care, 
Heav'n,  I  thought,  was  in  her  air; 
Now  we're  married — spier  nae  mair- 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. — 
Meg  was  meek,  and  Meg  was  mild, 
Bonnie  Meg  was  nature's  child ; 
— Wiser  men  than  me's  beguil'd — 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 


William  Reid,  of  the  firm  of  Brash  &  Reid,  booksellers,  Glas- 
gow.   These  are  ns  follows : — 

'  Upon  the  banks  o'  flowing  Clyde, 

The  lasses  busk  them  braw ; 
But  when  their  best  they  ha'e  put  on, 

My  .leanie  dings  them  a' ! 
In  hamely  weeds  she  far  exceeds 

The  fairest  o'  the  town ; 
Baith  sago  and  gny  confess  it  sae, 

Though  drest  in  russet  gown. 

'  The  gamesome  lamb,  that  sucks  its  dam, 

Mair  harmless  canna  be ; 
She  has  nae  faut  (if  sic  ye  ca't), 

Except  her  l»ve  for  me. 
The  sparUling  dew,  o'  clearest  hue, 

Is  like  her  shining  een : 
In  shape  and  air  nane  can  compare 

Wi'  uiy  sweet  lovely  Jean.' 


II. 

How  we  live,  my  Meg  and  me, 
How  we  love  and  how  we  'gree, 
I  care  na  by  how  few  may  see; 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 
Wha  I  wish  were  maggot's  meat, 
Dish'd  up  in  her  winding  sheet, 
I  could  write — but  Meg  maun  see't — 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 


Ye  ta'e  ILten  a'  Sprang,  fLascie. 

CHORUS. 
Ye  ha'e  lien  a'  wrang,  lassie, 

Ye've  lien  a'  wrang; 
Ye've  lien  in  an  unco  bed, 

And  wi'  a  fremit  man. 

I. 

YOUR  rosy  cheeks  are  turned  sae  wan, 
Ye 're  greener  than  the  grass,  lassie; 

Your  coatie's  shorter  by  a  span, 
Yet  ne'er  an  inch  the  less,  lassie. 

II. 

O,  lassie,  ye  ha'e  play'd  the  fool, 
And  ye  will  feel  the  scorn,  lassie; 

For  aye  the  brose  ye  sup  at  e'en, 
Ye  bock  them  e'er  the  morn,  lassie 

III. 

O  ance  ye  danc'd  upon  the  knowes, 

And  thro'  the  wood  ye  sang,  lassie, 
But  in  the  herrying  o'  a  bee  byke, 
I  fear  ye've  got  a  stang,  lassie. 
Ye  ha'e  lien  a'  wrang,  lassie, 

Ye've  lien  a'  wrang, 

Ye've  lien  in  an  unco  bed, 

And  wi'  a  fremit  man. 


©,  toere  I  on  Parnassus'  ilnll.1 

TUNB — "  My  love  i»  lost  to  m«.' 

I. 

O,  WERE  I  on  Parnassus'  hill ! 
Or  had  of  Helicon  my  fill, 
That  I  might  catch  poetic  skill, 

To  sing  how  dear  I  love  thee. 
But  Nith  maun  be  my  muse's  well, 
My  muse  maun  be  thy  bonnie  sel' ; 
On  Corsincon  I'll  glow'r  and  spell, 

And  write  how  dear  I  love  thee. 


1  '  Another  song  was  composed  in  honour  of  Mrs  Burns,  dur- 
ing the  happy  weeks  that  followed  her  arrival  at  Ellisland,  "  O, 
were  I  on  Parnassus'  hill."  In  the  second  stanza, the  Poet  rather 
transgresses  the  limits  of  connubial  decorum  :  but,  on  the  whole, 
these  tributes  to  domestic  affection  are  among  the  last  of  his 
performances  that  one  would  wish  to  lose.' — J.  G.  LOCKHART. 
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Then  come,  sweet  muse,  inspire  my  lay ! 
For  a'  the  lee-lang  simmer's  day, 
I  couldna  sing,  I  couldna  say, 

How  much,  how  dear  I  love  thee. 
I  see  thee  dancing  o'er  the  green, 
Thy  waist  sae  jimp,  thy  limbs  sae  clean, 
Thy  tempting  lips — thy  roguish  een — 

By  heaven  and  earth,  I  love  thee ! 

III. 

By  night,  by  day,  a-field,  at  hame, 
The  thoughts  o'  thee  my  breast  inflame; 
And  aye  I  muse  and  sing  thy  name, 

I  only  live  to  love  thee. 
Tho'  I  were  doom'd  to  wander  on, 
Beyond  the  sea,  beyond  the  sun, 
Till  my  last  weary  sand  was  run ; 

Till  then — and  then  I  love  thee. 


's  a  flout!)  m  tfjtfi  Cits.1 

To  a  Gaelic  Air. 
I. 

THERE'S  a  youth  in  this  city, 

It  were  a  great  pity, 
That  he  from  our  lasses  should  wander  awa' ; 

For  he's  bonnie  and  braw, 

Weel-favour'd  wi'  a', 
And  his  hair  has  a  natural  buckle  an'  a'. 

His  coat  is  the  hue 

Of  his  bonnet  sae  blue; 
His  fecket2  is  white  as  the  new  driven  snaw; 

His  hose  they  are  blae, 

And  his  shoon  like  the  slae, 
And  his  clear  siller  buckles  they  dazzle  us  a'. 
II. 

For  beauty  and  fortune, 

The  laddie's  been  courtin'; 
Weel-featured,  weel-tocher'd,  weel-mounted, 
and  braw : 

But  chiefly  the  siller, — 

That  gars  him  gang  till  her, 
The  pennie's  the  jewel  that  beautifies  a'. 

There's  Meg  wi'  the  mailen, 

That  fain  wad  a  ha 'en  him, 
And  Susy,  whase  daddy  was  laird  o'  the  ha' ; 

There's  lang-tocher'd  Nancy, 

Maist  fetters  his  fancy, 

— But  the  laddie's  dear  sel'  he  lo'es  dearest 
of  a'. 


1  '  This  air,'  says  Burns,  in  his  notes  on  Johnson's  Museum, 
'  is  claimed  by  Neil  Gow,  who  calls  it  his  lament  for  his  brother. 
The  first  half  stanza  of  the  song  is  old.    The  rest  is  mine.' 

2  fecket— an  under  waistcoat  with  sleeves.— CROMEK  or  B. 


in  tlje  &tjj!jlatrtrs.3 


TUNE—"  t'ailte  net  IRosg.' 


MY  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here ; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  a-chasing  the  deer ; 
Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 
Farewell  to  the  Highlands,  farewell  to  the  north. 
The  birth-place  of  valour,  the  country  of  worth ; 
Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove, 
The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I  love. 

II. 

Farewell  to  the  mountains  high  cover 'd  with  snow; 
Farewell  to  the  straths  and  green  valleys  below  : 
Farewell  to  the  forests  and  wild -hanging  woods ; 
Farewell  to  the  torrents  and  loud-pouring  floods. 
My  heart's  hi  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here ; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the  deer  j 
Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe, 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 


$o!jtt  antrmon,  tng  Jfo.4 

TUNE — "  John  Anderson,  my  Jo." 
I. 

JOHN  ANDERSON,  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent, 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 

Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent ; 
But  now  your  brow  is  beld,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snow; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

3  The  first  half  stanza  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  preceding 
song,  is  the  work  of  other  days.    Burns  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
originals,  and  eked  out  the  fragments  which  fell  in  his  way  with 
unequalled  felicity. 

4  '  John  Anderson  my  Jo '  is  founded  on  an  old  song,  set  to 
an  air  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  piece  of  sacred  music  pre- 
vious to  the  Reformation.     In  Johnson's  Museum  the  hero  of 
the  song  is,  from  tradition,  said  to  have  been  the  town-piper  oi 
Kelso.     In  a  collection  of  poetry  published  by  Brash  and  Reid 
of  Glasgow,  is  given  what  is  called    an   improved  version 
of  this  song,  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Burns.    Currie  has 
pronounced  it  spurious :  Allan  Cunningham,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinks  he  discovers  traces  of  Burns'  pen  in  the  second  stanza. 

As  some  of  the  stanzas  of  Brash  and  Reid's  version  of '  John 
Anderson,  my  jo,'  are  generally  mingled  up,  in  singing,  with 
the  undoubted  production  of  Burns,  we  think  it  proper  to  give 
a  copy  of  them  here.  Our  opinion  is,  that  the  additions  were 
made  by  William  Reid,  who  was  also  somewhat  successful  in 
enlarging  the  song  entitled,  '  Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw.1 
See  the  two  previous  pages. 

I. 

'John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 
I  wonder  what  you  mean. 
To  rise  so  soon  in  the  morning, 
And  sit  up  so  late  at  e'en ; 
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11. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

WTe  clamb  the  hill  thegither; 
And  mony  a  cantie  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither: 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go, 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 


ants  jfatr.1 


TUNB—  "Awa,  Whigs,  awa." 


CHORUS. 
Awa,  Whigs,  awa! 

Awa,  Whigs,  awa! 
Ye're  but  a  pack  o'  traitor  louns, 

Ye'll  do  nae  good  at  a'. 

Ye'll  blear  out  a'  your  e'en,  John, 

And  why  should  you  do  so  ? 
Gang  sooner  to  your  bed  at  e'en, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

II. 
•John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

When  Nature  first  began 
To  try  her  cannie  hand,  John, 

Her  master-work  was  man  ; 
And  you  amang  them  a',  John, 

Sae  trig  frae  tap  to  toe, 
She  prov'd  to  be  nae  journey-work, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

HI. 
'John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

Ye  wore  my  first  conceit, 
And  ye  needna  think  it  strange,  John, 

Tho'  I  ca'  ye  trim  and  neat  : 
Tlio1  some  folks  say  ye  re  auld,  John, 

I  never  think  ye  so, 
But  I  think  ye're  aye  the  same  to  me, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

IV. 

•John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

We've  seen  our  bairns'  bairns, 
And  yet,  my  dear  John  Anderson, 

I'm  happy  in  your  arms  ; 
And  sae  are  ye  in  mine,  John— 

I'm  sure  ye'll  ne'er  say  no, 
Tho'  the  days  are  gane  that  we  have  seen, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo, 

V. 

'John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 
What  pleasure  does  it  gi'e 
To  see  sae  mony  sprouts,  John, 

Spring  up  'tween  you  and  me  .' 
And  ilka  lad  and  lass,  John, 

In  our  footsteps  to  go, 
Makes  perfect  heaven  here  on  earth, 
John  Anderson,  my  jo, 

VI. 
•John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

Frae  year  to  year  we've  past, 
And  soon  that  year  maun  come,  John, 

Will  bring  us  to  our  last  ; 
But  let  na  that  affright  us,  John, 
Our  hearts  were  ne'er  our  foe, 
Wnile  in  innocent  delight  we  liv'd, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo." 
1  The  second  and  fourth  verses  of  this  song  are  from  the 


%. 


pen  of  Burns.    The  others  belong  to  a  Jacobite  ditty,  which  is 


I. 

OUR  thrissles  flourish'd  fresh  and  fair, 

And  bonnie  bloom 'd  our  roses 
But  Whigs  came  like  a  frost  iu  June, 

And  wither'd  a'  our  posies. 

II. 
Our  ancient  crown's  fa'n  in  the  dust — 

Deil  blin'  them  wi'  the  stour  o't ; 
And  write  their  name  in  his  black  beuk, 

Wha  ga'e  the  Whigs  the  power  o't. 

III. 
Our  sad  decay  in  church  and  state 

Surpasses  my  descriving ; 
The  Whigs  came  o'er  us  for  a  curse, 

And  we  ha'e  done  wi'  thriving. 

IV. 

Grim  vengeance  lang  has  ta'en  a  nap, 

But  we  may  see  him  wauken ; 
Gude  help  the  day  when  royal  heads 
Are  hunted  like  a  maukin. 
Awa,  Whigs,  awa! 

Awa,  Whigs,  awa! 
Ye're  but  a  pack  o'  traitor  louns, 
Yell  do  nae  guid  at  a'. 


CTome  rclre  me,  Dame. 

I. 
(JOME  rede  me,  dame,  come  tell  me,  dame, 

And  nane  can  tell  mair  truly, 
What  colour  maun  the  man  be  of, 
To  love  a  woman  duly. 

II. 

The  carlin  clew  baith  up  and  down, 
And  leugh  and  answer'd  ready, 

I  learn 'd  a  sang  in  Annandale, 
A  dark  man  for  my  lady. 

III. 

But  for  a  country  quean  like  thee, 

Young  lass,  I  tell  thee  fairly, 
That  wi'  the  white  I've  made  a  shift, 

And  brown  will  do  fu'  rarely. 

IV. 

There's  mickle  love  in  raven  locks, 
The  flaxen  ne'er  grows  youden, 

There's  kiss  and  hause  me  in  the  brown, 
And  glory  in  the  gowden. 


given  iu  a  more  complete  form  in  Hogg's  Jacobite  Relics. 
The  air  is  very  old,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  tunes,  '  What 
ails  this  heart  o'  mine  ?'  and  '  My  dearie,  an  ye  die.'  "  I  have 
now  lying  before  me,"  says  Mr  Stenhouse,  "  a  very  ancient 
copy  of  it,  in  one  strain,  entitled,  '  Oh,  silly  soul,  alaci* !'  The 
second  strain  appears  to  have  been  added  to  it,  like  many 
others  of  this  kind,  at  a  much  later  period,  by  a  slight  altera- 
tion of  the  first." — The  name  Whigs  was  originally  applied  to 
the  Scottish  Covenanters,  and  continued  to  be  used  by  the 
Jacobites  as  a  term  of  reproach  against  all  those  who  opposed 
the  Stuart  dynasty  and  despotism,  and  supported  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688  and  the  Hanoverian  succession. 
This  we  note  for  the  benefit  of  young  readers,  who  might 
think  the  song  related  to  modern  political  parties. 
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CTa*  t&e  IBtocs  to  tfje  Snotoes.1 

TJJNE— "  Ca'  tJe  «tocj  to  the  knowes." 

CHORUS. 

Ca'  the  ewes  to  the  knowes, 
Ca'  them  whare  the  heather  grows, 
Ca'  them  whare  the  burnie  rowes, 
My  bonnie  dearie ! 

I. 

As  I  gaed  down  the  water-side, 
There  I  met  my  shepherd  lad, 
He  row'd  me  sweetly  in  his  plaid, 
And  he  ca'd  me  Ms  dearie. 

II. 

Will  ye  gang  down  the  water-side, 
And  see  the  waves  sae  sweetly  glide, 
Beneath  the  hazels  spreading  wide  ? 
The  moon  it  shines  fu'  clearly. 

III. 

I  was  bred  up  at  nae  sic  school, 
My  shepherd  lad,  to  play  the  fool, 
And  a'  the  day  to  sit  in  dool, 
And  naebody  to  see  me. 

IV. 

Ye  sail  get  gowns  and  ribbons  meet, 
Cauf-leather  shoon  upon  your  feet, 
And  in  my  arms  ye'se  lie  and  sleep, 
And  ye  sail  be  my  dearie. 

V. 

If  ye'll  but  stand  to  what  ye've  said, 
I'se  gang  wi'  you,  my  shepherd  lad, 
And  ye  may  rowe  me  in  your  plaid, 
And  I  sail  be  your  dearie. 

VI. 

While  waters  wimple  to  the  sea, 
While  day  blinks  in  the  lift  sae  hie, 
Till  clay-cauld  death  sail  blin'  my  ee, 
Ye  sail  be  my  dearie. 

Ca'  the  ewes  to  the  knowes, 
Ca'  them  whare  the  heather  grows, 
Ca'  them  whare  the  burnie  rowes, 
My  bonnie  dearie! 


Ctnfcer's  Song. 

TUNE — "Lord  Breadalbane's  March,." 

I. 

O  MERRY  ha'e  I  been  teethin'  a  heckle, 
And  merry  ha'e  I  been  shapin'  a  spoon ; 

O  merry  ha'e  I  been  cloutin'  a  kettle, 
And  kissin'  my  Katie  when  a'  was  done. 


1  •  This  beautiful  song,'  says  Burns,  '  is  in  the  true  old  Scotch 
taste,  yet  1  do  not  know  that  either  the  air  or  the  words  were 
in  print  before.'  He  altered  and  amended  the  ancient  strain 
for  Johnson's  Museum,  adding  the  concluding  lines.  He  seems 
to  have  liked  the  air,  for  at  a  later  period  we  find  him  recast- 
ing the  song  for  Thomson's  work,  and  giving  it  utterance  in. 
words  more  becoming  the  fine  old  air.  The  original  song  has 
been  ascribed  to  Isabel  Pagan  of  Muirkirk. 


O  a'  the  lang  day  I  ca'  at  my  hammer, 

And  a'  the  king  day  I  whistle  and  sing, 
A'  the  lang  night  I  cuddle  my  kimmer, 

And  a'  the  laug  night  am  as  happy's  a  king. 

II. 
Bitter  in  dool  I  lickit  my  winnins, 

O'  marrying  Bess,  to  gi'e  her  a  slave : 
Blest  be  the  hour  she  cool'd  in  her  linnens, 

And  blithe  be  the  bird  that  sings  on  her  grave! 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  Katie,  my  Katie, 

And  come  to  my  arms  and  kiss  me  again ! 
Drunken  or  sober,  here's  to  thee,  Katie ! 

And  blest  be  the  day  I  did  it  again. 


Cfje  Braes  o' 

TUNB — "The  Braes  o'  Ballochmyle." 

I. 

THE  Catrine  woods  were  yellow  seen, 

The  flowers  decay 'd  on  Catrine  lee, 
Nae  lav'rock  sang  on  hillock  green, 

But  nature  sickeii'd  on  the  ee. 
Thro'  faded  groves  Maria  sang, 

Hersel'  in  beauty's  bloom  the  while, 
And  aye  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang, 

Fareweel  the  braes  o'  Ballochmyle ! 

'    II. 
Low  in  your  wintry  beds,  ye  flowers, 

Again  ye'll  flourish  fresh  and  fair ; 
Ye  birdies  dumb,  in  with'ring  bowers, 

Again  ye'll  charm  the  vocal  air. 
But  here,  alas !  for  me  nae  mair 

Shall  birdie  charm,  or  floweret  smile ; 
Fareweel  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr, 

Fareweel,  fareweel!  sweet  Ballochmyle! 


Co  iStarg  in 


TUNE  —  "Death  of  Captain  Cook." 

I. 

THOU  lingering  star,  with  less'ning  ray, 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn, 
Again  thou  usher  'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary  !  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 


2  Ballochmyle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Whitefoord  family, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Alexander,  as  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
vious note.   Maria  Whitefoord,  (now  Mrs  Cranston)  theheroine 
of  this  song,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Whitefoord,  to 
whom  Burns,  in  one  of  his  letters,  acknowledges  his  obliga- 
tions, as  being  one  of  the  first  gentlemen  in  Ayrshire  who  dis- 
covered the  genius  of  the  Poet.    The  song  was  written  as  a 
farewell  to  the  family  inheritance.    The  tune  is  the  production 
of  Allan  Masterton. 

3  'At  Ellisland,'  says  Professor  Wilson, '  Burns  wrote  many  of 
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II. 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget, 

Can  I  forget  the  hallowed  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love ! 
Eternity  will  not  efface, 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace ; 

Ah !  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last ! 

III. 
Ayr,  gurgling,  Idssed  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  tliick'ning,  green ; 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

Twin'd  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene ; 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray, — 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west, 

Proclaimed  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

IV. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  mem'ry  wakes, 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care ! 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes, 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 


IZyyic  Sttrair. 

TUNH— "My  Eppie." 

I. 

AND  O  !  my  Eppie, 
My  jewel,  my  Eppie ! 
Wha  wadna  be  happy 

Wi'  Eppie  Adair  ? 
By  love,  and  by  beauty, 
By  law,  and  by  duty, 
I  swear  to  be  true  to 

My  Eppie  Adair ! 


his  finest  strains — and  above  all,  that  immortal  burst  of  passion, 
"  To  Mary  in  Heaven."  '  '  This  celebrated  poem  was  composed 
in  September,  1789,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  in  which  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  his  early  love,  Mary  Campbell.  Accord- 
ing to  Mrs  Burns,  he  spent  that  day,  though  labouring  under 
cold,  in  the  usual  work  of  his  harvest,  and  apparently  in 
excellent  spirits.  But  as  the  twilight  deepened,  he  appeared 
to  grow  "  very  sad  about  something,"  and  at  length  wandered 
out  to  the  barn-yard,  to  which  his  wife,  in  her  anxiety  for  his 
health,  followed  him,  intreating  him,  in  vain,  to  observe  that 
the  frost  had  set  in,  and  to  return  to  the  fireside.  On  being 
again  and  again  requested  to  do  so,  he  always  promised  com- 
pliance—but still  remained  where  he  was,  striding  up  and  down 
slowly,  asici  contemplating  the  sky,  which  was  singularly  clear 
and  starry.  At  last  Mrs  Burns  found  him  stretched  on  a  mass 
of  straw,  with  his  eyos  fixed  on  a  beautiful  planet  "that  shone 
like  another  moon,"  and  prevailed  on  him  to  come  in.  He  im- 
mediately, on  entering  the  house,  called  for  his  desk,  and  wrote 
as  they  now  stard,  with  all  the  ease  of  one  copying  from 
memory,  these  suh/iino  and  pathetic  verses. '^J.  G.  LOCKH»RT. 
II.  I 


II. 

And  O!  my  Eppie, 
My  jewel,  my  Eppie! 
Wha  wadna  be  happy 

Wi'  Eppie  Adair? 
A'  pleasure  exile  me, 
Dishonour  defile  me, 
If  e'er  I  beguile  thee, 

My  Eppie  Adair! 


Cfie  Battle  of  SflertfMSuit .  ? 

TUNB— "  Cameronian  Rant." 

I. 

"  O  CAM'  ye  here  the  fight  to  shun, 

Or  herd  the  sheep  wi'  me,  man  ? 
Or  were  ye  at  the  Sherra-muir, 

And  did  the  battle  see,  man?" — 
I  saw  the  battle,  sair  and  tough, 
And  reekin-red  ran  mony  a  sheugh, 
My  heart,  for  fear,  gae  sough  for  sough, 
To  hear  the  thuds,  and  see  the  cluds, 
O'  clans  frae  woods,  in  tartan  duds, 

Wha  glaum'd  at  kingdoms  three,  man. 

II. 

The  red-coat  lads,  wi'  black  cockades, 

To  meet  them  -were  na  slaw,  man ; 
They  rush'd  and  push'd,  and  blude  outgush'd, 

And  mony  a  bouk  did  fa',  man 
The  great  Argyle  led  on  his  files, 
I  wat  they  glanced  for  twenty  miles : 
They  hack'd  and  hash'd,  while  broad  swords 

clash'd, 

And  thro'  they  dash'd,  and  hew'd  and  smash 'd, 
Till  fey  men  died  awa,  man. 

III. 

But  had  you  seen  the  philibegs, 

And  skyrin'  tartan  trews,  man, 
When  in  the  teeth  they  dar'd  our  Whigs, 

And  Covenant  true  blues,  man: 
In  lines  extended  lang  and  large, 
When  bayonets  oppos'd  the  targe, 
And  thousands  hasten'd  to  the  charge, 
Wi'  Highland  wrath,  they  frae  the  sheath 
Drew  blades  o'  death,  till,  out  o'  breath, 

They  fled  like  frighted  doos,  man. 

IV. 

"  O  how  deil,  Tarn,  can  that  be  true  ? 

The  chase  gaed  frae  the  north,  man : 
I  saw  mysel',  they  did  pursue 

The  horsemen  back  to  Forth,  man ; 


1  Gilbert  Burns  was  of  opinion,  that  this  song  was  not  a 
production  of  his  brother  s.  It  is  now  ascertained  tohave  been 
founded  on  a  rhyming  dialogue  between 'Will  Lick-ladle  and 
Tom  Clean-cogue,'  written  by  one  Barclay,  a  dissenting  minister 
in  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  clans  were  slightingly  treated. 
The  Highland  spirit  was  strong  in  Burns.  He  turned  the 
matter  over  in  his  mind ;  selected  the  best  passages  from  the 
dialogue,  added  others  equally  graphic,  threw  a  spirit  of  consis- 
tency over  the  whole,  and  the  poem  stood  before  him. 
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And  at  Dumblane,  in  my  am  sight, 
They  took  the  brig  wi'  a'  their  might, 
And  straight  to  Stirling  wing'd  their  flight; 
But,  cursed  lot !  the  gates  -were  shut, 
And  mony  a  huntit,  poor  red-coat, 
For  fear  amaist  did  swarf,  man ! " 

V. 

My  sister  Kate  cam'  up  the  gate 

Wi'  crowdie  unto  me,  man; 
She  swore  she  saw  some  rebels  run 

Frae  Perth  unto  Dundee,  man : 
Their  left-hand  general  had  nae  skill, 
The  Angus  lads  had  nae  good  will 
That  day  their  neebors'  blood  to  spill; 
For  fear,  by  foes,  that  they  should  lose 
Their  cogs  o'  brose ;  all  crying  woes, 

And  so  it  goes,  you  see,  man. 

VI. 

"  They've  lost  some  gallant  gentlemen, 
Amang  the  Highland  clans,  man; 

I  fear  my  lord  Panmure  is  slain, 
Or  fallen  in  Whiggish  hands,  man : 

Now  wad  ye  sing  this  double  fight, 

Some  fell  for  wrang,  and  some  for  right; 

But  mony  bade  the  world  guid-night ; 

Then  ye  may  tell,  how  pell  and  mell, 

By  red  claymores,  and  muskets'  knell, 

Wi'  dying  yell,  the  Tories  fell, 
And  Whigs  to  hell  did  flee,  man." 


TUNE—"  Young  Jockey." 

I. 

YOUNG  Jockey  was  the  blithest  lad 

In  a'  our  town  or  here  awa' ; 
Fu'  blithe  he  whistled  at  the  gaud, 

Fu'  lightly  danc'd  he  in  the  ha'! 
He  roos'd  my  een  sae  bonnie  blue, 

He  roos'd  my  waist  sae  genty  sma' ; 
An'  aye  my  heart  cam'  to  my  mou', 

When  ne'er  a  body  heard  or  saw. 

II. 

My  Jockey  toils  upon  the  plain, 

Thro'  wind  an'  weet,  thro' frost  andsnaw; 
And  o'er  the  lee  I  leuk  fu'  fain, 

When  Jockey's  owsen  hameward  ca'. 
An'  aye  the  night  comes  roun'  again, 

When  in  his  arms  he  tak's  me  a' : 
An'  aye  he  vows  hell  be  my  ain, 

As  lang's  he  has  a  breath  to  draw. 


1  Part  of  this  song  is  old,  and  part  from  the  pen  of  Bur 


<£,  fflBtllte  Bretotr  a  fecfe  o*  i«aut.a 

TCNE — "  Willie  'brewed  a  peck  0'  maut." 

I. 

O,  Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut, 

And  Rob  and  Allan  cam'  to  pree; 
Three  blither  hearts,  that  lee-lang  night, 
Ye  wadna  find  in  Christendie. 
We  are  na  fou,  we're  no  that  fou, 

But  just  a  drappie  in  our  ee; 
The  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw, 
An'  aye  we'll  taste  the  barley  bree. 

II. 

Here  are  we  met,  three  merry  boys, 
Three  merry  boys  I  trow  are  we; 
And  mony  a  night  we've  merry  been, 
And  mony  mae  we  hope  to  be ! 

III. 

It  is  the  moon, — I  ken  her  horn, 

That's  blinking  in  the  lift  sae  hie; 
She  shines  sae  bright  to  wyle  us  hame, 
But,  by  my  sooth,  she'll  wait  a  wee ! 

IV. 
Wha  first  shall  rise  to  gang  awa', 

A  cuckold  coward  loon  is  he ! 
Wha  last  beside  his  chair  shall  fa', 
He  is  the  king  amang  us  three ! 
We  are  na  fou,  we're  no  that  fou, 

But  just  a  drappie  in  our  ee  r 
The  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw, 
An'  aye  we'll  taste  the  barley  bree. 


TUN  R— "  Killicrankie." 
I. 

WHARE  ha'e  ye  been  sa  braw,  lad  ? 

Where  ha'e  ye  been  sae  brankie,  O  ? 
O,  where  ha'e  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad  ? 

Cam'  ye  by  Killicrankie,  O  ? 
An'  ye  had  been  whare  I  ha'e  been, 

Ye  wadna  been  sae  cantie,  O; 
An'  ye  had  seen  what  I  ha'e  seen, 

On  the  braes  o'  Killicrankie,  O. 


2  Lockhart  has  pronounced  this  '  the  best  of  all  Burns'  baccha- 
nalian pieces.'  The  meeting  which  it  celebrates  took  place 
between  the  Poet,  William  Nicol,  of  the  High  School,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Allan  Mastertnn,  another  schoolmaster,  and  musical 
amateur.  Nicol  had  bought  a  small  farm  named  Laggan,  in  the 
parish  of  Dunscore,  Dumfriesshire,  where  he  spent  the  autumn 
vacations.  Allan  Masterton  and  the  Poet  went  on  a  visit  to 
the  '  illustrious  Lord  of  Lagsan's  many  hills  '  Nicol,  as  in  duty 
bound,  produced  his  best.  Tradition  assorts,  that  day  dawned 
long  ere  the  guests  arose  to  depart.  '  The  air  is  Masterton's,' 
says  Burns, 'the  so»g  is  mine.  »  »  «  We  had  such  a  joy- 
ous^neeting,  that  Mr  Masterton  and  I  agreed,  each  in  our 
own  way,  to  celebrate  the  business.' 
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I  fought  at  land,  I  fought  at  sea ; 

At  hanic  I  fought  my  auntie,  O ; 
But  I  met  the  devil  and  Dundee, 

On  the  braes  of  Killicrankie,  O. 
The  bauld  Pitcur  fell  in  a  furr, 

And  Clavers  got  a  clankie,  O ; 
Or  I  had  fed  an  Athol  gled, 

On  the  braes  o'  Killicrankie,  O. 


5  ffiartr  a  Slffilaefu'  CUate  Yestreen.1 

TONE—"  The  Wue  eyed  lass.  " 

I. 
I  GAED  a  waefu'  gate  yestreen, 

A  gate,  I  fear,  111  dearly  rue; 
I  gat  my  death  frae  twa  sweet  een, 

Twa  lovely  een  o'  bonnie  blue. 
'Twas  not  her  golden  ringlets  bright, 

Her  lips  like  roses  wat  wi'  dew, 
Her  heaving  bosom,  lily-white, — 

It  was  her  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 

II. 
She  talk'd,  she  smil'd,  my  heart  she  wyl'd, 

She  charm 'd  my  soul — I  wist  na  how; 
And  aye  the  stound.  the  deadly  wound, 

Cam'  frae  her  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 
But  spare  to  speak,  and  spare  to  speed ; 

She'll  aiblins  listen  to  my  vow: 
Should  she  refuse,  I'll  lay  my  dead 

To  her  twa  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 


Uanfts  of 

TUNB — "  Robie  Donna  Goraeh." 

I. 

THE  Thames  flows  proudly  to  the  sea, 

Where  royal  cities  stately  stand ; 
But  sweeter  flows  the  Nith  to  me, 

Where  Cummins  ance  had  high  command: 
When  shall  I  see  that  honour'd  land, 

That  winding  stream  I  love  sae  dear! 
Must  wayward  fortune's  adverse  hand 

For  ever,  ever  keep  me  here  ? 

II. 

How  lovely,  Nith,  thy  fruitful  vales, 

Where  spreading  hawthorns  gaily  bloom  ! 
How  sweetly  wind  thy  sloping  dales, 

Where  lambkins  wanton  thro'  the  broom ! 
Tho'  wandering,  now,  must  be  my  doom, 

Far  frae  thy  bonnie  banks  and  braes, 
May  there  my  latest  hours  consume, 

Amang  the  friends  of  early  days! 


1  The  subject  of  this  fine  song  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Jeffrey  of  Lochmaben.  The  Poet  had  been  invited  to  spend 
an  evening-  at  the  manse,  and  was  much  pleased  with  '  the 
winning  manners  and  laughing  blue  eyes '  of  the  young  lady, 
then  only  seventeen.  Next  day  he  presented  her  with  the 
song.  The  air  is  the  composition  of  Mr  Riddel  of  Glenriddel. 
Mi»s  Jeffrey  is  now  Mrs  Remvick,  and  resides  in  New  York. 


Cam  <5Icn.2 

TONE—"  Tarn  Glen." 

I. 

MY  heart  is  a-breaking,  dear  Tittie  1 

Some  counsel  unto  me  come  len', 
To  anger  them  a*  is  a  pity, 

But  what  will  I  do  wi'  Tarn  Glen! 

II. 
I'm  thinkin',  wi'  sic  a  braw  fellow, 

In  poortith  I  might  mak'  a  fen' : 
What  care  I  in  riches  to  wallow, 

If  I  maunna  marry  Tarn  Glen  ? 

III. 
There's  Lowrie,  the  laird  o'  Drurmneller, 

"Guid  day  to  you,  brute!"  he  comes  ben: 
He  brags  and  he  blaws  o'  his  siller, 

But  when  will  he  dance  like  Tarn  Glen  ? 

IV. 

My  minnie  does  constantly  deave  me, 
And  bids  me  beware  o'  young  men; 

They  flatter,  she  says,  to  deceive  me; 
But  wha  can  think  sae  o'  Tarn  Glen  ? 

V. 

My  daddie  says,  gin  I'll  forsake  him, 

Hell  gi'e  me  guid  hunder  marks  ten : 
But  if  it's  ordain 'd  I  maun  tak'  him, 

O  wha  will  I  get  but  Tarn  Glen? 

VI. 
Yestreen  at  the  Valentine's  dealing, 

My  heart  to  my  mou'  gied  a  sten; 
For  thrice  I  drew  ane  without  failing, 

And  thrice  it  was  written — Tarn  Glen. 

VII. 

The  last  Halloween  I  was  waukin' 
My  droukit  sark-sleeve,  as  ye  ken ; 

His  likeness  cam'  up  the  house  staukin', 
And  the  very  grey  breeks  o'  Tarn  Glen ! 

VIII. 

Come  counsel,  dear  Tittie!  don't  tarry — 
I'll  gi'e  you  my  bonnie  black  hen, 

Gif  ye  will  advise  me  to  marry 
The  lad  I  lo'e  dearly,  Tarn  Glen. 


jfrae  tfje  .iFrieirtrc  atttr  Hanfc  I  llobe.3 

TCNB— "  Carron  Side." 

I. 

FRAE  the  friends  and  land  I  love 
Driv'n  by  fortune's  felly  spite, 
Frae  my  best  belov'd  I  rove, 
Never  mair  to  taste  delight. 


2  '  Oneof  the  best  of  his  humorous  songs.' — J.  G.  LOCKUART. 

3  '  I  added  the  four  last  lines,'  says  Burns,  '  by  way  of  giv 
a  turn  to  the  theme  of  the  poem,  such  as  it  is.' 
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Never  mair  maun  hope  to  find 
Ease  frae  toil,  relief  f rae  care ; 

When  remembrance  wracks  the  mind 
Pleasures  but  unveil  despair. 

II. 

Brightest  climes  shall  mirk  appear, 

Desert  ilka  blooming  shore, 
Till  the  fates,  nae  mair  severe, 

Friendship,  love,  and  peace  restore ; 
Till  Revenge,  wi'  laurell'd  head, 

Bring  our  banish 'd  hame  again ; 
And  ilk  loyal  bonnie  lad 

Cross  the  seas  and  win  his  ain. 


TUNE—"  Craigieburn-wood." 


CHORUS. 
Beyond  thee,  dearie,  beyond  thee,  dearie, 

And  O,  to  be  lying  beyond  thee  ; 
O  sweetly,  soundly,  weel  may  he  sleep 

That's  laid  in  the  bed  beyond  thee  ! 


1  Craigieburn  is  situated  near  Moffat,  in  Dumfriesshire. 
The  lands  connected  with  it,  and  the  contiguous  estate  of 
Drumcrieff,  form  a  beautiful  sylvan  region  near  the  bottom  of 
the  vale  of  Moffat,  and  on  the  sun-exposed  side.  The  woods 
are  believed  to  be  a  surviving  portion  of  the  ancient  Ettrick 
Forest.  The  house  of  Craigieburn  derives  its  name  from  a 
streamlet  which  rushes  in  a  series  of  wild  leaps  down  a  chasm 
in  the  mountain  side,  to  join  the  Moffat :  so  near  to  the  brink 
of  this  burn  is  the  house  situated,  that,  when  a  flood  prevails,  its 
walls  are  washed  by  the  tumultuous  waters.  A  fine  avenue  of 
old  trees  leads  up  to  the  house,  and  a  thousand  feet  of  almost 
vertical  wood  rises  behind  it. 

The  song,  as  given  above,  was  published  in  Johnson's  Musical 
Museum.  Burns  afterwards  greatly  abridged  and  altered  it  for 
Thomson's  collection.  He  himself  informs  us  that  he  wrote 
this  song  with  reference  to  a  passion  which  a  Mr  Gillespie,  a 
particular  friend  of  his,  had  for  a  Miss  Lorimer,  afterwards  Mrs 
Whelpdale,  who  had  been  born  at  Craii;ieburii-wood.  This 
lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  substantial  farmer,  and  extensive 
mercantile  dealer,  who,  while  Burns  lived  at  Ellisland,  occupied 
the  neighbouring  farm  of  Kemmis-Hall,  and  with  whom  the 
poet  was  very  intimate.  Jean  Lorimer  possessed  uncommon 
beauty,  from  which  hair  of  flaxen  lightness  in  no  d»gree 
detracted;  her  form  was  symmetry  itself.  Dr  Currie  states 
that  Burns  met  her  in  the  woods  of  Craigieburn,  which  were  a 
favourite  haunt  of  his ;  and  local  authorities  point  to  a  cottage 
in  the  wood,  as  the  place  where  she  lived,  and  where  the  poet 
visited  her.  We  have  some  reason  to  suspect  that  on  this  point 
the  excellent  biographer  of  Burns  was  in  some  degree  mis- 
informed— though  the  point  is  scarcely  worthy  of  a  minute  dis- 
cussion. Certain  it  is  that  the  lady  was  horn  in  that  mansion, 
which  her  father  had  occupied  as  the  lease-holder  of  the  neigh- 
bouring grounds,  and  that  she  occasionally  visited  a  family  of 
friends  at  Drumcrieff,  hi  its  neighbourhood,  during  the  years  of 
her  youth.  Her  subsequent  history  was  a  melancholy  one. 

Notwithstanding  the  sighings  of  Mr  Gillespie,  she  became  the 
wife  of  Mr  Whelpdale,  a  young  Englishman  of  profuse  habits, 
who  was  soon  obliged,  by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  to  part 
with  her.  It  was  after  returning  to  her  fathers  house  at 
Kemmis-Hall,  and  during  the  winter  of  1794-5,  that  she  became 
the  '  Chloris '  of  Burns's  fine  lyrics,  eight  of  which,  including 
'  Sae  flaxen  were  her  ringlets,' '  Lassie  wi'the  lint-white  locks,1 
'  Sleep'st  thou  or  wak'st  thou,  fairest  creature,'  and  '  O  bonnie 
was  yon  rosy  brier,'  bear  reference  to  her.  (See  also  the 
Address  to  Chloris  among  the  poems,  p.  134. )  The  subsequent 
life  of  this  unfortunate  woman  was  one  continued  struggle  with 
poverty,  and  latterly  with  infirm  health,  under  which  she  sunk 
Jn  September,  1831 


I. 

SWEET  closes  the  evening  on  Craigieburn-wood, 
And  blithely  awaukens  the  morrow; 

But  the  pride  of  the  spring  in  the  Craigieburn- 

wood 
Can  yield  to  me  nothing  but  sorrow. 

II. 

I  see  the  spreading  leaves  and  flowers, 

I  hear  the  wild  birds  singing ; 
But  pleasure  they  ha'e  nane  for  me, 

While  care  my  heart  is  wringing. 

III. 

I  canna  tell,  I  maunna  tell, 

I  darena  for  your  anger ; 
But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart, 

If  I  conceal  it  langer. 

IV. 
I  see  thee  gracefu',  straight  and  tall, 

I  see  thee  sweet  and  bonnie; 
But  oh,  what  will  my  torments  be, 

If  thou  refuse  thy  Johnnie ! 

V. 

To  see  thee  in  another's  arms, 

In  love  to  lie  and  languish, 
'Twad  be  my  dead,  that  will  be  seen, 

My  heart  wad  burst  wi'  anguish. 

VI. 

But,  Jeanie,  say  thou  wilt  be  mine, 

Say  thou  lo'es  nane  before  me; 
And  a'  my  days  o'  life  to  come 
I'll  gratefully  adore  thee. 

Beyond  thee,  dearie,  beyond  thee,  dearie, 

And  O,  to  be  lying  beyond  thee ; 
O  sweetly,  soundly,  weel  may  he  sleep 
That's  laid  in  the  bed  beyond  thee ! 


TONE — "  Cock  up  your  Beaver. 

I. 

WHEN  first  my  brave  Johnnie  lad 

Came  to  this  town, 
He  had  a  blue  bonnet 

That  wanted  the  crown; 
But  now  he  has  gotten 

A  hat  and  a  feather, — 
Hey,  brave  Johnnie  lad, 

Cock  up  your  beaver ! 

II. 
Cock  up  your  beaver, 

And  cock  it  fu'  sprush, 
We'll  over  the  border 

And  gi'e  them  a  brush; 


2  The  first  eight  lines  of  this  song  belong  to  an  old  piece  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  David  Herd.  The  remainder  is  from 
the  pen  of  Burns. 
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There's  somebody  there 

We'll  teach  better  behaviour — 
Hey,  brave  Johnnie  lad, 

Cock  up  your  beaver! 


Uonme  13rg.' 

I. 

As  I  came  in  by  our  gate  end, 

As  day  was  -waxin'  weary, 
O  wha  came  tripping  down  the  street, 

But  bonnie  Peg  my  dearie ! 

II. 

Her  air  sae  sweet  and  shape  complete, 
Wi'  nae  proportion  wanting, 

The  Queen  o'  Love  did  never  move 
Wi'  motion  mail-  enchanting. 

III. 
Wi'  linked  hands  we  took  the  sands, 

Adown  yon  winding  river; 
And,  oh !  that  hour,  and  broomy  bow'r, 

Can  I  forget  it  ever  ? 


aament.2 

\VR1TTBN  AT  A  TIMB  WHEN  THE  POET  WAS  ABOUT  TO   LEAVE 
SCOTLAND. 

TUNE— "  The  Banks  of  the  Devon." 


O'ER  the  mist-shrouded  cliffs  of  the  lone  moun- 
tain straying, 

Where  the  wild  winds  of  winter  incessantly  rave, 
What  woes  wring  my  heart  while  intently  sur- 
veying 

The  storm's  gloomy  path  on  the  breast  of  the 
wave! 

II. 

Ye  foam-crested  billows,  allow  me  to  wail, 

E'er  you  toss  me  afar  from  my  lov'd  native  shore; 

Where  the    flower  wlu'ch   bloom'd   sweetest   in 

Coila's  green  vale, 
The  pride  of  my  bosom,  my  Mary's  no  more ! 

III. 

No  more  by  the  banks  of  the  streamlet  we'll  wander, 
And  smile  at  the  moon's  rimpl'd  face  in  the 

wave ; 
No  more  shall  my  arms  cling  with  fondness  around 

her, 

For  the  dew  drops  of  morning  fall  cold  on  her 
grave. 


1  First  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  1818. 
it  Originally  published  in  the  Dumfries  Journa.. 


IV. 

No  more  shall  the  soft  thrill  of  love  warm  my 
breast, 

I  haste  with  the  storm-  to  a  far-distant  shore ; 
Where  unknown,  unlamented,  my  ashes  shall  rest, 

And  joy  shall  revisit  rriy  bosom  no  more. 


I. 

HERE  around  the  ingle  bleezing, 
Wha  sae  happy  and  sae  free ; 
Tho'  the  northern  wind  blaws  freezing, 
Frien'ship  warms  baith  you  and  me. 
Happy  we  are  a'  thegither, 
Happy  we'll  be  yin  an'  a', 
Time  shall  see  us  a'  the  blither 
Ere  we  rise  to  gang  awa'. 

II. 
See  the  miser  o'er  his  treasure 

Gloating  wi'  a  greedy  e'e! 
Can  he  feel  the  glow  o'  pleasure 
That  around  us  here  we  see  ? 

III. 
Can  the  peer,  in  silk  and  ermine, 

Ca'  his  conscience  half  his  own : 
His  claes  are  spun  an'  edged  wi'  vermin, 
Though  he  stan'  afore  a  throne ! 

IV. 
Thus  then  let  us  a'  be  tassing 

Aff  our  stoups  o'  gen'rous  flame; 

An'  while  roun'  the  board  'tis  passing, 

Raise  a  sang  in  frien'slu'p's  name. 

V. 

Frien'ship  mak's  us  a'  mair  happy, 

Frien'ship  gi'es  us  a'  delight; 
Frien'ship  consecrates  the  drappie, 
Frien'ship  brings  us  here  to-night. 
Happy  we've  been  a'  thegither, 
Happy  we've  been  yin  and  a', 
Tune  shall  find  us  a'  the  blither, 
When  we  rise  to  gang  awa'. 


jttrifclr  tfiinfcs  mi?  Hobe  o'  mi?  Ue.iutp. 

TUNE— "My  tocher's  the  jewel." 

I. 
O  MEIKLE  thinks  my  luve  o'  my  beauty, 

And  meiklc  thinks  my  luve  o'  my  kin ; 
But  little  thinks  my  luve  I  ken  brawlie, 

My  tocher's  the  jewel  has  charms  for  him. 
It's  a'  for  the  apple  he'll  nourish  the  tree; 

It's  a'  for  the  liiney  hell  cherish  the  bee ; 
My  laddie's  sae  meikle  in  luve  wi'  the  siller, 

He  canna  ha'e  luve  to  spare  for  me. 


3  This  first  appeared  m  the  8vo  copy  of  Cunningham's  edi- 
tion of  Burns. 
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II. 

Your  proffer  o'  luve's  an  aii-1-penny, 

My  tocher's  the  bargain  ye  wad  buy; 
But  an'  ye  be  crafty,  I  am  cunnin', 

Sae  ye  wi'  anither  your  fortune  maun  try. 
Ye're  like  to  the  timmer  o'  yon  rotten  wood, 

Ye're  like  to  the  bark  o'  yon  rotten  tree, 
Ye'll  slip  frae  me  like  a  knotless  thread, 

And  ye'll  crack  your  credit  wi'  mae  nor  me. 


ffiane  is  tlje  ZBag.  antr  ji&trS's  tlje  Nigljt.1 

TUNE — "  Ouidwife,  count  the  Liwin." 

I. 

GANE  is  the  day,  and  mirk's  the  night, 
But  we'll  ne'er  stray  for  fau't  o'  light, 
For  ale  and  brandy's  stars  and  moon, 
And  bluid-red  wine's  the  rising  sun. 
Then,  guidwife,  count  the  lawin, 

The  lawin,  the  lawin, 
Then,  guidwife,  count  the  lawin, 
And  bring  a  coggie  mair. 

II. 

There's  wealth  and  ease  for  gentlemen, 
And  simple  folk  maun  fecht  and  fen'; 
But  here  we're  a'  in  ae  accord, 
For  ilka  man  that's  drunk's  a  lord. 

III. 

My  coggie  is  a  haly  pool, 
That  heal's  the  wounds  o'  care  and  dool ; 
And  pleasure  is  a  wanton  trout, 
An'  ye  drink  but  deep  ye'll  find  him  out. 
Then,  guidwife,  count  the  lawin, 

The  lawin,  the  lawin, 
Then,  guidwife,  count  the  lawin, 
And  bring  a  coggie  mair. 


Cfjere'II  tuber  te  $eace  tt'II  $amte  comes 


TONE  —  "  There  are  few  guid  fellows  when  Jamie's  awa'." 

I. 

Br  yon  castle  wa',  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
I  heard  a  man  sing,  tho'  his  head  it  was  grey: 
And  as  he  was  singing,  the  tears  fast  down  came,  — 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 
The  church  is  in  ruins,  the  state  is  in  jars  ; 
Delusions,  oppressions,  and  murderous  wars; 
We  darenaweel  say't,  but  we  ken  wha's  to  blame  — 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame  ! 


1  The  chorus  is  part  of  an  old  song— Burns  supplied  the  rest. 
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II. 

My  seven  braw  sons  for  Jamie  drew  sword, 
And  now  I  greet  round  their  green  beds  in  the 

yerd: 

It  brak'  the  sweet  heart  o'  my  faithfu'  auld  dame — 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 
Now  life  is  a  burden  that  bows  me  down, 
Sin'  I  tint  my  bairns  and  he  tint  his  crown; 
But  till  my  last  moment  my  words  are  the  same — 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame ! 


can  I  to  iSIttlje  an' 


TUNE  —  "  The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa  ." 

I. 

O  HOW  can  I  be  blithe  and  glad, 

Or  how  can  I  gang  brisk  and  braw, 
When  the  bonnie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best, 
Is  o'er  the  hills  and  far  awa'  ? 

When  the  bonnie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best 
Is  o'er  the  hills  and  far  awa'  ? 

II. 
It's  no  the  frosty  winter  wind, 

It's  no  the  driving  drift  and  snaw; 
But  aye  the  tear  comes  in  my  e'e, 
To  think  on  him  that's  far  awa'. 
But  aye  the  tear  comes  in  my  e'e, 
To  think  on  him  that  far  awa'. 

III. 

My  father  pat  me  frae  his  door, 

My  friends  they  hae  disown'd  me  a', 
But  I  hae  ane  will  tak'  my  part, 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa'. 
But  I  ha'e  ane  will  tak  my  part, 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa'. 

IV. 

A  pair  o'  gloves  he  gave  to  me, 

And  silken  snoods  he  gave  me  twa; 
And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake, 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa.' 

And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake, 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa'. 

V. 

The  weary  winter  soon  will  pass, 

And  spring  will  cleed  the  birken  shaw; 
And  my  sweet  babie  will  be  born, 
And  he'll  come  hame  that's  far  awa'. 
And  my  sweet  babie  will  be  born, 
And  he'll  come  hame  that's  far  awa'. 


2  '  This  little  lamentation  of  a  desolate  damsel,'  says  Jeffrey, 
'is  tender  and  pretty.'  Herd's  Collection  supplies  the  germ  of 
this  song,  in  which  it  is  supposed  the  Poet  has  contrived  to 
speak  the  feelinss  of  Jean  Armour,  when  the  sternness  of  her 
father  obliged  her  to  leave  home,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  house 
of  a  relation  at  Paisley. 
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I  too  Confess  ttjou  art  sae 


Tt'NB—  "I  do  eonfeti  thou  art  toe  fair." 

I. 

I  DO  confess  thou  art  sae  fair, 

I  wad  been  o'er  the  lugs  in  love, 
Had  I  na  found  the  slightest  prayer 

That  lips  could  speak  thy  heart  could  move. 
I  do  confess  thee  sweet,  but  find 

Thou  art  sae  thriftless  o'  thy  sweets, 
Thy  favours  are  the  silly  wind, 

That  kisses  ilka  thing  it  meets. 

II. 

See  yonder  rose-bud,  rich  in  dew, 

Amang  its  native  briers  sae  coy  : 
How  sune  it  tines  its  scent  and  hue, 

When  pu'd  and  worn  a  common  toy  ! 
Sic  fate,  ere  lang,  shall  thee  betide, 

Though  thou  may  gaily  bloom  awhile  ; 
Yet  soon  thou  shalt  be  thrown  aside, 

Like  any  common  weed  and  vile. 


TUNE — "  Major  Graham." 


AH,  Chloris !  since  it  may  na  be 

That  thou  of  love  wilt  hear; 
If  from  the  lover  thou  maun  flee, 

Yet  let  the  friend  be  dear. 

II. 
Altho'  I  love  my  Chloris  mair 

Than  ever  tongue  could  tell; 
My  passion  I  will  ne'er  declare, 

111  say,  I  wish  thee  well. 

III. 
Tho'  a'  my  daily  care  thou  art, 

And  a'  my  nightly  dream, 
I'll  hide  the  struggle  in  my  heart, 

And  say  it  is  esteem. 


1  Sir  Robert  Aytonn,  private  secretary  to  Anne,  consort  of 
lames  VI.,  wrote  the  song  of  which  these  verses  present  only 
a  modification.      The  beauty  of  the  original  makes  it  still 
remembered.     Burns  has  failed  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
it,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  in  which  a  song  could 
be  said  to  have  derived  no  benefit  from  his  touch.     Aytoun's 
verses,  entitled  •  Song  to  a  Forsaken  Mistresse,'  appeared  in 
Playford's  '  Select  Ayres,'  1659,  and  is  to  be  found  in  erery 
good  collection  of  English  poetry. 

2  This  song  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Pickering's  Aldine 
edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Bums,  vol.  iii.  p.  179. 
His  printed  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Poet's  own  hand- 
writing.   Chloris  was  Miss  Jean  Lorimer,  for  an  account  of 
whom  see  p.  36. 
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gon  £23t'I&  fRossg  fHountaing.8 


TUNE — "  Ton  wild  motty  mountain*. 


I. 

YON  wild  mossy  mountains  sae  lofty  and  wide, 
That  nurse  in  their  bosom  the  youth  o'  the  Clyde, 
Where  the  grouse   lead  their   coveys  thro'  the 

heather  to  feed, 
And  the  shepherd  tents  his  flock  as  he  pipes  on 

his  reed. 
Where  the  grouse  leads  their  coveys  thro'  the 

heather  to  feed, 
And  the  shepherd  tents  his  flocks  as  he  pipes  on 

his  reed. 

II. 

Not  Cowrie's  rich  valley,  nor  Forth's  sunny  shores, 
To  me  ha'e  the  charms  o'  yon  wild  mossy  moors ; 
For  there,  by  a  lanely,  sequester'd  clear  stream, 
Resides  a  sweet  lassie,  my  thought  and  my  dream. 
For  there,  by  a  lanely,  sequester'd  clear  stream, 
Resides  a  sweet  lassie,  my  thought   and  my 
dream. 

fit 

Amang  thae  wild  mountains  shall  still  be  my  path, 
Ilk  stream  foaming  down  its  ain  green,  narrow 

strath ; 

For  there,  wi'  my  lassie,  the  day  lang  I  rove, 
While  o'er  us  unheeded  fly  the  swift  hours  o'  love. 
For  there,  wi'  my  lassie,  the  day  lang  I  rove, 
While  o'er  us  unheeded  fly  the  swift  hours  o' 
love. 

IV. 

She  is  not  the  fairest,  altho'  she  is  fair; 
O'  nice  education  but  sma'  is  her  share: 
Her  parentage  humble  as  humble  can  be ; 
But  I  lo'e  the  dear  lassie  because  she  lo'es  me. 

Her  parentage  humble  as  humble  can  be ; 

But  I  lo'e  the  dear  lassie  because  she  lo'es  me. 

V. 

To  beauty  what  man  but  maun  yield  him  a  prize, 
In  her  armour  of  glances,  and  blushes,  and  sighs  ? 
And  when  wit  and  refinement  ha'e  polished  her 

darts, 
They  dazzle  our  een,  as  they  flee  to  our  hearts. 

And  when  wit  and  refinement  ha'e  polished  her 
darts, 

They  dazzle  our  een,  as  they  flee  to  our  hearts. 


3  '  This  tune,'  gays  Burns,  '  is  Oswald's.  The  song  alludes  to 
a  part  of  my  private  history,  which  is  of  no  consequence  to  the 
world  to  know.'  It  has  bpen  suggested  by  Allan  Cunningham, 
that  the  heroine  is  probably  •  Nannie,' as  he  always  spoke  out 
when  the  theme  was  Highland  Mary.  But  he  always,  so  far  as 
we  know,  spoke  out  with  regard  to  '  Nannie  '  too ;  and,  from 
the  locality  assigned  to  the  subject  of  the  song,  and  themysU-ry 
of  the  note,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  heroine  was  a 
different  personage  altogether  from  any  whom  he  has  elsewhera 
celebrated. 
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VI. 

But  kindness,  sweet  kindness,  in  the  fond  spark- 
ling e'e, 

Has  lustre  outshining  the  diamond  to  me ; 
And  the  heart-beating  love,  as  I'm  clasp 'd  in  her 

arms, 

O,  these  are  my  lassie's  all-conquering  charms ! 
And  the  heart-beating  love,  as  I'm  clasp'd  in 

her  arms, 
O,  these  are  my  lassie's  all-conquering  charms ! 


It  is  na,  $ran,  tfig  Bonnie 

TCNB— "  The  itaid'a  Complaint." 

I. 

IT  is  na,  Jean,  thy  bonnie  face, 

Nor  shape  that  I  admire, 
Altho'  thy  beauty  and  thy  grace 

Might  weel  awake  desire. 
Something,  in  ilka  part  o'  thee, 

To  praise,  to  love,  I  find; 
But  dear  as  is  thy  form  to  me, 

Still  dearer  is  thy  mind. 

II. 

Nae  mair  ungen'rous  wish  I  ha'e, 

Nor  stronger  in  my  breast, 
Than  if  I  canna  mak'  thee  sae, 

At  least  to  see  thee  blest. 
Content  am  I,  if  heaven  shall  give 

But  happiness  to  thee : 
And  as  wi'  thee  I'd  wish  to  live, 

For  thee  I'd  bear  to  die. 


©  sato  ge  ing  JSwm,  mg  dSyyie 

TONE— "Eppie  JPFdb. 

I. 

O  SAW  ye  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  M'Nab  ? 
O  saw  ye  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  M'Nab  ? 
She's  down  in  the  yard,  she's  kissin'  the  laird, 
She  winna  come  hame  to  her  ain  Jock  Rab. 
O  come  thy  ways  to  me,  my  Eppie  M'Nab ! 
O  come  thy  ways  to  me,  my  Eppie  M'Nab ! 
Whate'er  thou  hast  done,  be  it  late,  be  it  soon, 
Thou's  welcome  again  to  thy  ain  Jock  Rab. 


1 '  These  were  originally  English  verses.    I  gave  them  their 
Scots  dress.'— BURNS  (Notes  on  the  Museum). 

2  'The  old  song  with  this  title,"  says  Bums,  'has  more  wit 
than  decency.* 


II. 

What  says  she,  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  M'Nab  ? 
What  says  she,  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  M'Nab  ? 
She  lets  thee  to  wot,  that  she  has  thee  forgot. 
And  for  ever  disowns  thee,  her  ain  Jock  Rab. 
O  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Eppie  M'Nab ! 
O  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Eppie  M'Nab! 
As  light  as  the  air,  and  fause  as  thou's  fair, 
Thou's  broken  the  heart  o'  thy  ain  Jock  Rab. 


t's  tljat  at  tng  Eotoer  Door.3 

TUNB — "Lass,  an'  I  come  near  tliee." 

I. 
WHA  is  that  at  my  bower  door  ? 

(O  wha  is  it  but  Findlay;) 
Then  gae  your  gate,  ye's  nae  be  here  !- 

(Indeed  I  maun,  quo'  Findlay.) 
What  mak's  ye  sae  like  a  thief? 

(O  come  and  see,  quo'  Findlay;) 
Before  the  morn  ye '11  work  mischief; 

(Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay.) 

II. 
Gif  I  rise  and  let  you  in  ? — 

(Let  me  in,  quo'  Findlay;) 
Ye'll  keep  me  waukin'  wi'  your  din ; 

(Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay.) 
In  my  bower  if  ye  should  stay  ? — 

(Let  me  stay,  quo'  Findlay;) 
I  fear  ye '11  bide  till  break  o'  day; 

(Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay.) 

III. 

Here  this  night  if  ye  remain, — . 

(I'll  remain,  quo'  Findlay ;) 
I  dread  ye '11  learn  the  gate  again ; 

(Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay.) 
What  may  pass  within  this  bower, — 

(Let  it  pass,  quo'  Findlay ;) 
Ye  maun  conceal  till  your  last  hour ; 

(Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay !) 


can  a  |>oung  SLasste. 

TUNE — "  What  can  a  young  lassie  do  wi'  an  auld  man." 

I. 
WHAT  can  a  young  lassie,  what  shall  a  young 

lassie, 

What  can  a  young  lassie  do  wi'  an  auld  man  ? 
Bad  luck  on  the  pennie  that  tempted  my  minnie 
To  sell  her  poor  Jenny  for  siller  an'  Lin'! 
Bad  luck  on  the  pennie   that  tempted  my 

minnie 
To  sell  her  poor  Jenny  for  siller  an'  Ian ! 


3  An  old  song  in  Ramsay's  Tea  Table  Miscellany,  is  said  to 
have  suggested  these  verses  to  Bums.  1  he  air  is  also  kuo  ,vu 
by  the  name  of  'Lass,  an"  I  come  near  thee.' 
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II. 
He's  always  compleeniii'  frae  mornin'  till  e'eniu', 

He  hosts  and  he  hirples  the  weary  day  lang; 
He's  doylt  and  he's  dozin,  his  bluid  it  is  frozen, 
O,  dreary's  the  night  wi'  a  crazy  auld  man! 
He's  doylt  and  he's  dozin,  his  bluid  it  is  frozen, 
O,  dreary's  the  night  wi'  a  crazy  auld  man ! 

III. 
He  hums  arid  he  hankers,  he  frets  and  he  cankers, 

I  never  can  please  him,  do  a'  that  I  can ; 
He's  peevish  and  jealous  of  a'  the  young  fellows : 
O,  dool  on  the  day  I  met  wi'  an  auld  man ! 
He's  peevish   and  jealous   o'  a'   the  young 

fellows, 
O,  dool  on  the  day  I  met  wi'  an  auld  man ! 

IV. 
My  auld  aunty  Katie  upon  me  tak's  pity, 

I'll  do  my  endeavour  to  follow  her  plan; 
I'll  cross  him,  and  wrack  him,  until  I  heart  break 

him, 

And  then  his  auld  brass  will  buy  me  a  new  pan. 
I'll  cross  him,  and  wrack  him,  until  I  heart 

break  him, 

And  then  his  auld  brass  will  buy  me  a  new 
pan. 


TUNB— "Eonny  Wee  Thing." 

I. 

BONNIE  wee  thing,  cannie  wee  thing, 

Lovely  wee  thing,  wert  thou  mine, 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom, 

Lest  my  jewel  I  should  tine. 
Wishfully  I  look  and  languish 

In  that  bonnie  face  o'  thine ; 
And  my  heart  it  stounds  wi'  anguish, 

Lest  my  wee  thing  be  na  mine. 

II. 
Wit,  and  grace,  and  love,  and  beauty, 

In  ae  constellation  shine ; 
To  adore  thee  is  my  duty, 

Goddess  o'  this  soul  o'  mine  ! 
Bonnie  wee  thing,  cannie  wee  tiling, 

Lovely  wee  thing,  wert  thou  mine, 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom, 

Lest  my  jewel  I  should  tine. 


1  '  The  charming  lovely  Davies'  was  the  subject  of  these 
verses.  Burns  enclosed  them  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Davies,  full  of 
high-flown  compliment.  The  letter  will  be  found  among  the 
Poet's  correspondence,  where  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
further  of  this  young  lady.  All  that  is  necessary  here  to  state, 
is,  that  MUa  Davies,  while  very  beautiful,  was  extremely  small 
In  size. 

II. 


TO  A  HIGHLAND  AIR. 

I. 

THE  tither  morn, 

When  I  forlorn, 
Aueath  an  aik  sat  moaning, 

I  did  na  trow, 

I'd  see  my  Jo, 
Beside  me,  gin  the  gloaming. 

But  he  sae  trig, 

Lap  o'er  the  rig, 
And  dawtingly  did  cheer  me, 

When  I,  what  reck, 

Did  least  expec', 
To  see  my  lad  so  near  me. 

II. 

His  bonnet  he, 

A  thought  ajee, 
Cock'd  sprushwhen  first  he  clasp 'd  me; 

And  I,  I  wat, 

Wi'  fainness  grat, 
While  in  his  grips  he  press 'd  me. 

Deil  tak'  the  war ! 

I  late  and  air, 
Hae  wish'd  since  Jock  departed  ; 

But  now  as  glad 

I'm  wi'  my  hid, 
As  short  syne  broken-hearted. 

III. 

Fu'  aft  at  e'en 

Wi'  dancing  keen, 
When  a'  were  blythe  and  merry, 

I  car'd  na  by, 

Sae  sad  was  I, 
In  absence  o'  my  dearie. 

But,  praise  be  blest, 

My  mind's  at  rest, 
I'm  happy  wi'  my  Johnny  ; 

At  kirk  and  fair, 

I'se  aye  be  there, 
And  be  as  canty's  ony. 


Be  jfonfc 

TUNE—  "Rory  Dad's  Port." 

I. 

AE  fond  kiss  and  then  we  sever  ; 

Ae  fareweel,  alas,  for  ever  ! 

Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 

Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 

2  Burns  contributed  these  verses  to  the  Museum,  to  suit  on 
air  imported  from  the  land  of  the  Gael.  The  original  word* 
were  clever  but  indelicate. 


3  Sir  Walter  Scott  haj  said,  iri  reference  to  the  four  last  line* 
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Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him, 
While  the  star  of  hopo  she  leaves  him  ? 
Me,  nao  checrfu'  twinkle  lights  me  ; 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

II. 

I'll  ne'er  blame  my  partial  faney, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy : 
Hut  to  see  her,  was  to  love  her  ; 
Love  but  her,  and  lovo  for  ever. — 
Had  wo  never  lov'd  eao  kindly, 
Had  wo  never  lov'd  sao  blindly, 
Never  met — or  never  parted, 
Wo  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

III. 

Pare  thee  wool,  thou  tirst  and  fairest ! 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest ! 
Thine  bo  ilka  joy  and  treasure, 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure ! 
Ao  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever; 
Ao  faroweel,  alas  1  for  over  I 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 


DabirsJ. 

TUMI— "  Mii$  -Wnlr." 
I. 

O  HOW  shall  I,  unskiHV,  try 

The  poet's  occupation, 
The  tunefu'  powers,  in  happy  hours, 

That  whisper  inspiration  ? 
Even  they  nrnun  dare  nn  effort  mair, 

Than  aught  they  over  gavo  us, 
Or  they  rehearse,  in  equal  verse, 

Tho  charms  o'  lovely  Davios. 

II. 
Each  eye  it  cheers,  when  sho  appears, 

Like  Pluvbus  in  the  morning, 
When  past  the  shower,  and  ov'ry  flower 

Tho  garden  is  adorning. 
As  tho  wretch  looks  o'er  Siberia's  shore, 

When  winter-bound  the  wave  is  5 
Sac  droops  our  heart  when  wo  maun  part 

Frao  charming,  lovely  Davics. 

III. 
Her  smile's  a  gift,  frao  'boon  the  lift, 

That  make's  us  mair  than  princes  ; 
A  scepter "d  hand,  a  king's  command, 

Is  in  her  darting  glances : 
The  man  in  arms,  'gainst  female  charms, 

Even  ho  her  willing  slave  Is ; 
He  hugs  his  chain,  and  owns  tho  reign 

Of  conquering,  lovely  Davies. 


nf  tho  socoml  stnnsn  of  this  song,  "this  oxqulnitoly  affecting 
stnnsn  contains  tho  ctsciuw  of  a  thousand  lovo  titles."  Byron 
nilnpti'd  tin-  four  lir-t  llnon  RS  n  motto  to  Ills  •  Bride  of  Abydos.' 
Cliirindn,  It  Is  said.  \vni  th<<  Innplror  of  tho  song :  this  wo  can- 
not affirm,  nor  do  wo  possess  «vUlonco  suHlrlont  to  dony. 


rv. 

My  muse  to  dream  of  suuh  a  theme, 

Her  feeble  pow'rs  surrenders  ; 
Tho  eagle's  gaze  alone  surveys 

Tho  sun's  meridian  splendours  : 
I  wad  in  vain  essay  tho  strain, 

Tho  deed  too  daring  bravo  is ; 
I'll  drap  tho  lyre,  and  muto  admire 

Tho  charms  o'  lovely  Davics. 


CHir  if  Jf  IIMII.)   i.1iiltti  0' 
TUNR— "  The  weary  pund  0'  Tow." 

CHORUS. 
Tho  weary  pund,  the  weary  pund, 

Tho  weary  pund  o'  tow ; 
I  think  my  wife  will  end  her  life 
Before  sho  spin  her  tow. 

I. 
I  BOUGHT  my  wife  a  stano  o'  lint 

As  gudo  as  o'er  did  grow ; 
And  a'  that  she  has  made  o'  that, 
Is  ao  poor  pund  o'  tow. 

II. 

There  sat  a  bottle  in  a  bole, 

Beyont  tho  inglo  low, 
And  ayo  she  took  tho  tithor  souk, 

To  drouk  tho  stowrio  tow. 

III. 
Quoth  I,  for  shame,  ye  dirty  dome 

Gae  spin  your  tap  o'  tow ! 
Sho  took  the  rock,  and  wi'  a  knock 

Sho  brak  it  o'er  my  pow. 

IV. 

At  last  her  feet — I  sang  to  see't — 
Oaed  foremost  o'er  tho  knowo ; 
And  or  I  wad  anither  jad, 
I'll  wallop  in  a  tow. 
The  weary  puud,  tho  weary  pund, 

Tho  weary  pund  o'  tow  ! 
I  think  my  wife  will  end  her  life 
Before  sho  spin  her  tow. 


SSnna,  HIP  Cftarmo. 

TUNB— "flonnh  J/ury." 

ANNA,  thy  charms  my  bosom  fire, 

And  waste  my  soul  with  care ; 
But  ah !  how  bootless  to  admire, 

When  fated  to  despair! 
Yet  in  thy  presence,  lovely  Fair, 

To  hope  may  be  forgiv'n ; 
For  sure  'twere  impious  to  despair, 

So  much  in  sight  of  Hcav'n. 


1  Tin-  chorus  of  this  sonjf  Is  old— tho  rust  Is  by  Burns. 
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I. 

I  ii  u:  a  \\ilo  o'  my  ain — 

I'll    partake  \\  i'   li;lf    bo.lv  ; 
I'll  tak'  eili'kold  t'r;i<-  nain-, 

I'll  i^i'i-  enekold  lo  nae    liinU  . 
1  liaV  ;l  peim\    In  ,-prn.l, 

There-  -thanks  lo  nae  bod\  ; 
1  lia'o  naelliiiif,'  (<>  lend. 

I'll  borrow  I'rao  iiar-lm.lv. 

II. 
I  am  nao-l>ody's  lord — 

I'll  bo  slave  to  imo-body; 
I  ha'o  a  fluid  braid  sw.-r.l. 

I'll  tnk*  duntH  fnu»  niio-body. 
I'll  In-  merry  and  free, 

I'll  In-  sad  lor  nao  body  ; 
If  line-body  eare  for  me, 

I'll  care  for  nae -body. 


for  flnr-nnfc-fftornlN, 

TUNB—  "  Th«  Moudltwort." 


riinitug. 
And  (),  for  ano-aml  twenty,  Tain! 

And  hi'y,  wwoel  ano-nnd-twenty,  Tain  ! 
I'll  Irani  my  kin  a  rattlin'  sanir, 

An  I  saw  an.-  and  twenty,  Tam  I 

I. 

'I'lir.V  miool  mi-  nair,  and  hand  me  down, 
And  •,'.-!  r  ""'  lo"k  like  blunlie.  Tain  ! 

Hut  three  ohort  yearn  will  noon  wliool  roiin'  — 
And  then  comes  ano-and-twonty,  Tnin  ! 

II. 

A  flloib  o'  Ian',  a  claut  o'  flenr, 
Won  left  mo  by  my  nunlic,  Tam; 

At  kill)  or  kin  I  nrcdna  •  pi.  r, 
An  I  na\v  anc-and-l  w'cnly,  Tam. 

III. 

Tlieyll  ha'o  mo  wod  a  wealthy  roof, 

Tim*  I  iiiym-l'  lia'c  plenty,  Tain; 
But  honrVt  thou,  Inddic  —  (hortt'H  my  loof  — 
I'm  tllino  nt  aiH'-and   l\\.  nlv,  Tam  ! 
An<l  O,  for  nnr  a  n.  I   hf<  nly.  Tain! 

And  liey,  »woot  nin-  and-(  wonty,  Tatn  ! 
I'll  If.-irn  my  kin  a  ratllin'  MUitf, 

An  I  law  aiie-and-twcnty,  Tam. 


I  '  With  thU  •iinir  llurim  \vi-lr.nnr<l  hli  wlfn  to  II.T  roof-tri'ti 
»t  Klll.lanJ.'-J.  O.  J,ot-Kiuiir. 

9  It  I*  not  known  wli.'lli.T  Ituriu  riimpon.'.l  thin  hl)(hly 
•plrltr.l  nir.l  ••ImnirtcrUlli1  HOIIK  In  in  11  mil  or  nil  linn|{liiiiry 
•iil.|.-.-t.  All  Hint  ho  Mjri  III  hit  uoUl  on  th«  Mum-inn.  U,  '  TliU 
IOIIK  U  ml  in-.' 


.  ».{ ru m iirr'o  on  null 


I  I   su       '•  <'  A,  „,.,„,,•..  ..,,   .,     . 


I. 

0  Kr.NMi  i;i  's  on  and  awa.   \\  illi,-' 

(>  Kfiininn-V  on  and  au.i! 
And   K.-nmiiro'M  lord'n  (lie  brnvi\>t|  lord 

That  ovor  Galloway  wxw. 
II. 

SUOOCU  to  K.Miiiuir.-'M  band.  NVilli. •' 

Suecc'sn  lo  Ki'iimiiri'V  band; 
There's  no  a  hi'ivrl  dial  r.-.u  .  .1  \\ 

That  rides  by  Ki'iiiniin-V  band. 

III. 
II. -iv   Krimmiv1.-.  lu-allb  in  win.-.   VVilllol 

II.T,-  K.-IIIIUII-.-'N  lu-allli  in  w  mr; 
Tlu-n-  ne'er  \\.IM  a  ...ward  o'   K.'iiiniin'V  bind.'. 

Nor  yot  o1  Gordon1*  lino. 

IV. 
0  krnmmv'h  ladw  are  mm.  NVilli.-! 

()  Keiimiiro'i*  ladn  mv  mm; 
Tin  ir  brarls  and  nwordi  nro  tnctol  true— 

And  that  l!u-ir  lars  hliall  koil. 

V. 

They'll  livo  or  die  wi'  flUHO,  Wllllo! 

They'll  llvo  or  dlo  wi'  lame; 
Hut.  noun,  wi'  honndino;  vielorie, 

May   Kenmiire's  lord u<  liailio! 

VI. 

Here'n  him  IliatV  far  nwa,  \\  db.  ' 

Ib-n-'s  him  IliatV  far  awn! 
Ami  Iiere'w  the  ilower  dial   I  lo'o  bo»tt — 

The  roue  IlialV  like  dm 


/«» 


—"  77U  CoUltr  La<l,li.  " 

I. 

\\  in  i:r.  live  ye,  my  bonnir  \:\»i'< 

And  lell  in.-  wl.al   il 
My  mime,  nho  BayH,  In  MIiitreM  .b-an. 

And  I  follow  tho  Oollier  l,nddie: 
My  name,  who  says,  in  MIiitreM  Joan, 

\n  I    I    folloM    ll.e  Colll.T   |.:.,ldi,-. 


3  Wllllnin  Unrilon.  vliriniiit  KKiimiin-.  Int.)  I  ho  rhl.  I  MM 
nmn.l  of  (hit  ln«iir«.-iil  lor.-.-«  In  I  ho  noulli  of  Sr.illiui.l  I..  |f|| 
II.'  \vn»  liiKi-n  ul  Til-  ton.  mi. I  li.-lii-ii.li-i I  on  II..-  Mil.  I  <-li  171'.. 
Ill  July,  I7:i:i.  Ih"  |»"-l.  iir.  ..io|.iiol.-.|  l.v  Mr  Syni.-,  n-ii. 
HHirn  «-nill««,  nonr  N.-\v  Ciillo\\ny,  \vl.oio  In-  win  lioi|iltnl.ly 
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II. 

O,  see  you  not  yon  hills  and  dales, 

The  sun  shines  on  sae  brawlie! 
They  a'  are  mine,  and  they  shall  be  thine, 
Gin  yell  leave  your  Collier  Laddie : 

They  a'  are  mine,  and  they  shall  be  thine, 
Gin  ye'll  leave  your  Collier  Laddie.    • 

HI. 
Ye  shall  gang  in  gay  attire, 

Weel  buskit  up  sae  gaudy; 
And  ane  to  wait  on  every  hand, 

Gin  ye'll  leave  your  Collier  Laddie. 
And  ane  to  wait  on  every  hand, 
Gin  ye'll  leave  your  Collier  Laddie. 

IV. 
Tho'  ye  had  a'  the  sun  shines  on, 

And  the  earth  conceals  sae  lowly: 

I  wad  turn  my  back  on  you  and  it  a', 

And  embrace  my  Collier  Laddie: 

I  wad  turn  my  back  on  you  and  it  a', 
And  embrace  my  Collier  Laddie. 

V. 

I  can  win  my  five  pennies  in  a  day, 
And  spen't  at  night  fu'  brawlie ; 
And  make  my  bed  in  the  collier's  neiik, 
And  lie  down  wi'  my  Collier  Laddie ; 
And  make  my  bed  in  the  collier's  neuk, 
And  lie  down  wi'  my  Collier  Laddie. 

VI. 

Luve  for  luve  is  the  bargain  for  me, 

Tho'  the  wee  cot-house  should  haud  me ; 
And  the  world  before  me  to  win  my  bread, 
And  fair  fa'  my  Collier  Laddie; 

And  the  world  before  me  to  win  my  bread, 
And  fair  fa'  my  Collier  Laddie. 


I. 

THE  noble  Maxwells  and  their  powers 

Are  coming  o'er  the  border, 
And  they'll  gae  bigg  Terreagle's  towers, 

And  set  them  a'  in  order. 
And  they  declare  Terreagle's  fair, 

For  their  abode  they  choose  it; 
There's  no  a  heart  in  a'  the  land, 

But's  lighter  at  the  news  o't. 

II. 

Tho'  stars  in  skies  may  disappear, 
And  angry  tempests  gather; 

The  happy  hour  may  soon  be  near 
That  brings  us  pleasant  weather : 


The  weary  night  o'  care  and  grief 
May  ha'e  a  joyful  morrow; 

So  dawning  day  has  brought  relief — 
Fareweel  our  night  o'  sorrow ! 


1  Written  when  Lady  Winifred  Maxwell,  the  descendant  of 
the  forfeited  earl  of  Nithsdale,  returned  to  Scotland,  and  rebuilt 
Terreagles  House,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  Lady 
Winifred  presented  B  urns  with  a  snuff-box,  containing  a  minia- 
ture, said  to  be  original,  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 


&s  5  toas  a=toaiflrmng.2 

TUNE—"  Rinn  Meudial  mo  WieaUadh." 

I. 

As  I  was  a-wand'ring  ae  midsummer  e'enin', 
The  pipers  and  youngsters  were  making  their 

game; 

Amang  them  I  spied  my  faithless  fause  lover, 
Which  bled  a'  the  wounds  o'  my  dolour  again. 
"VVeel,  since  he  has  left  me,  may  pleasure  gae 

wi'  him; 

I  may  be  distress'd,  but  I  winna  complain ; 
I  flatter  my  fancy  I  may  get  anither 

My  heart  it  shall  never  be  broken  for  ane. 

II. 

I  couldna  get  sleepin'  till  dawin  for  greetin', 
The  tears  trickled  down  like  the  hail  and  the 

rain; 

Had  I  na  got  greetin',  my  heart  wad  a  broken, 
For,  oh !  love  forsaken 's  a  tormenting  pain. 

III. 

Although  he  has  left  me  for  greed  o'  the  siller, 

I  dinna  envy  him  the  gains  he  can  win; 
I  rather  wad  bear  a'  the  lade  o'  my  sorrow 
Than  ever  ha'e  acted  sae  faithless  to  him- 
Weel,  since  he  has  left  me,  may  pleasure  gae 

wi'  him; 

I  may  be  distress'd,  but  I  winna  complain ; 
I  flatter  my  fancy  I  may  get  anither, 

My  heart  it  shall  never  be  broken  for  ane. 


TUNE—"  The  sweet  lass  that  lo'es  me." 

I. 

O  LEEZE  me  on  my  spinning-wheel, 
O  leeze  me  on  my  rock  and  reel; 
Frae  tap  to  tae  that  deeds  me  bien, 
And  haps  me  fiel  and  warm  at  e'en! 
I'll  set  me  down  and  sing  and  spin, 
While  laigh  descends  the  simmer  sun. 
Blest  wi'  content,  and  milk  and  meal — 
O  leeze  me  on  my  spinning- wheeL 

2  This  is  an  English  version  of  a  Gaelic  song.  An  Invernes?- 
shire  lady  furnished  Burns  with  a  literal  translation  of  the 
original,  which  he  rendered  as  above,  retaining  the  Highland 
air,  the  title  of  which  means, '  My  love  did  deceive  me.» 
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II. 

On  ilka  hand  the  burnics  trot, 
And  meet  below  my  theekit  cot ; 
The  scented  birk  and  hawthorn  white 
Across  the  pool  their  arms  unite, 
Alike  to  screen  the  burdie's  nest, 
And  little  fishes'  caller  rest : 
The  sun  blinks  kindly  in  the  bieP, 
Where  blithe  I  turn  my  spinning-wheel. 

III. 

On  lofty  aiks  the  cushats  wail, 
And  echo  cons  the  doolfu'  tale ; 
The  lintwhites  in  the  hazel  braes, 
Delighted,  rival  ither's  lays; 
The  craik  amang  the  clover  hay, 
The  paitrick  whirrin'  o'er  the  lea, 
The  swallow  jinkin'  round  my  shiel, 
Amuse  me  at  my  spinning-wheel. 

IV. 

Wi*  sma'  to  sell  and  less  to  buy, 
Aboon  distress,  below  envy, 
O  wha  wad  leave  this  humble  state, 
For  a'  the  pride  of  a'  the  great  ? 
Amid  their  flaring,  idle  toys, 
Amid  their  cumbrous,  dinsome  joys, 
Can  they  the  peace  and  pleasure  feel 
Of  Bessy  and  her  spinning-wheel  ? 


Cfje 


TUNB—  "  The  Posic." 

I. 

O  LUTE  will  venture  in, 

Where  it  daurna  weel  be  seen, 
O  luve  will  venture  in, 

Where  wisdom  ance  has  been; 
But  I  will  down  yon  river  rove, 

Amang  th3  woods  sae  green,  — 
And  a'  to  pu'  a  posie 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 


1  The  Posie  has  received  the  commendation  of  Professor 
Wilson.  He  has  compared  it  with  a  production  of  the  Grecian 
muse,  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  bard  of  Coila  for  poetry 
as  well  as  passion.  In  Burns  the  tenderness  is  more  beautiful 
— the  expression  more  exquisite.  A  version  of  this  beautiful 
lyric,  presenting  some  very  interesting  varieties,  each  verse 
concluding,  '  And  a*  to  be  a  po«ie  to  my  ain  dear  Jean,'  was 
printed  in  '  The  Harp  of  Caledonia.'  This,  it  may  be  presumed, 
is  the  original  draught  of  the  song.  From  what  source  it  was 
obtained,  we  are  ignorant.  In  the  second  stania,  the  third 
couplet  stands 

'  I'll  join  the  scented  birk 

To  the  breathing  eglantine.' 
In  the  third  stanza,  the  second  couplet  reads — 
'  The  morning's  fragrance  breathing 

Like  her  sweet  bonnie  moil'.' 
In  the  fourth  the  poet  says — 
•  I'll  pu'  the  lily  pure. 

That  adorns  the  dewy  vale, 

The  richly  blooming  hawthorn, 

That  scents  the  vernal  gale.' 


IT. 

The  primrose  I  will  pu', 

The  firstling  o'  the  year, 
And  I  will  pu'  the  pink, 

The  emblem  o'  my  dear ; 
For  she's  the  pink  o'  womankind, 

And  blooms  without  a  peer ; 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

III. 
111  pu'  the  budding  rose, 

When  Phoabus  peeps  in  view, 
For  it's  like  a  baumy  kiss 

O'  her  sweet  bonnie  mou'; 
The  hyacinth  's  for  constancy, 

Wi'  its  unchanging  blue, — 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

IV. 
The  lily  it  is  pure, 

And  the  lily  it  is  fair, 
And  in  her  lovely  bosom 

I'll  place  the  lily  there ; 
The  daisy's  for  simplicity, 

And  unaffected  air, — 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

V- 

The  hawthorn  I  will  pu' 

Wi'  its  locks  o'  siller  gray, 
Where,  like  an  aged  man, 

It  stands  at  break  o'  day. 
But  the  songster's  nest  within  the  bush 

I  winna  tak'  away,— 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

VI. 

The  woodbine  I  will  pu', 

When  the  e'ening  star  is  near, 
And  the  diamond-draps  o'  dew 

Shall  be  her  een  sae  clear: 
The  violet's  for  modesty, 

Which  wecl  she  fa's  to  wear, — 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

VII. 
111  tie  the  posie  round 

Wi'  the  silken  band  o'  luve, 
And  I'll  place  it  in  her  breast, 

And  111  swear  by  a'  above, 
That  to  my  latest  draught  o'  life 

The  band  shall  ne'er  remuve, — 
And  this  will  be  a  posie 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 


In  the  gixth— 

'  The  violet  for  modesty, 

The  odour-breathing  bean.* 
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CToutttrg  lissste. 

TONE — "  The  Country  Lassie." 

I. 

IN  simmer,  when  the  hay  was  mawn, 

And  corn  wav'd  green  in  ilka  field, 
While  clover  blooms  white  o'er  the  lea, 

And  roses  blaw  in  ilka  bield; 
Blithe  Bessie  in  the  milking  shiel, 

Says, — "111  be  wed,  come  o't  what  will;" 
Out  spak'  a  dame  in  wrinkled  eild, — 

"  O'  guid  advisement  comes  nae  ill. 

II. 
"  It's  ye  ha'e  wooers  mony  ane, 

And,  lassie,  ye're  but  young,  ye  ken ; 
Then  wait  a  wee,  and  cannie  wale, 

A  routhie  but,  a  routhie  ben: 
There's  Johnnie  o'  the  Buskie-glen, 

Fu'  is  his  barn,  fu'  is  his  byre; 
Tak'  this  frae  me,  my  bonnie  hen, 

It's  plenty  beets  the  lover's  fire." 

III. 
"For  Johnnie  o'  the  Buskie-glen, 

I  dinna  care  a  single  flie; 
He  lo'es  sae  weel  his  craps  .and  kye, 

He  has  nae  love  to  spare  for  me : 
But  blithe's  the  blink  o'  Robie's  e'e, 

And  weel  I  wat  he  lo'es  me  dear : 
Ae  blink  o'  him  I  wad  na  gi'e 

For  Buskie-glen  and  a'  his  gear." 

"  O  thoughtless  lassie,  life's  a  faught ; 

The  canniest  gate,  the  strife  is  sair; 
But  aye  fu'  han't  is  fechtin'  best, 

A  hungry  care's  an  unco  care : 
But  some  will  spend,  and  some  will  spare, 

An'  wilfu'  folk  maun  ha'e  their  will ; 
Syne  as  ye  brew,  my  maiden  fair, 

Keep  mind  that  ye  maun  drink  the  yill." 

V. 
".P,  gear  will  buy  me  rigs  o'  land, 

And  gear  will  buy  me  sheep  and  kye; 
But  the  tender  heart  o'  leesome  love, 

The  gowd  and  siller  canna  buy: 
We  may  be  poor — Robie  and  I, 

Light  is  the  burden  love  lays  on; 
Content  and  love  bring  peace  and  joy, — 

What  mair  ha'e  queens  upon  a  throne  ? " 


Jfait  iSIija. 

A  Gaelic  Air, 

I. 

TUKN  again,  thou  fair  Eliza, 
Ae  kind  blink  before  we  part, 

Rue  on  thy  despairing  lover ! 

Can'st  thou  break  his  faithfu'  heart  ? 


Turn  again,  thou  fair  Eliza ; 

If  to  love  thy  heart  denies, 
For  pity  hide  the  cruel  sentence 

Under  friendship's  kind  disguise ! 

II. 
Thee,  dear  maid,  ha'e  I  offended  ? 

The  offence  is  loving  thee: 
Can'st  thou  wreck  his  peace  for  ever, 

Wha  for  thine  wad  gladly  die  ? 
While  the  life  beats  in  my  bosom, 

Thou  shalt  mix  in  ilka  throe : 
Turn  again,  thou  lovely  maiden, 

Ae  sweet  smile  on  me  bestow, 

III. 
Not  the  bee  upon  the  blossom, 

In  the  pride  o'  sunny  noon ; 
Not  the  little  sporting  fairy, 

All  beneath  the  simmer  moon ; 
Not  the  poet  in  the  moment 

Fancy  lightens  on  his  e'e, 
Kens  the  pleasure,  feels  the  rapture, 

That  thy  presence  gi'es  to  me. l 


jjfacoliites  bs 


TUNE—"  Ye  Jacobites  by  name." 

I. 

YE  Jacobites  by  name,  give  an  ear,  give  an  ear  ; 
Ye  Jacobites  by  name,  give  an  ear; 
Ye  Jacobites  by  name, 
Your  fautes  I  will  proclaim, 
Your  doctrines  I  maun  blame  — 
You  shall  hear. 

II. 
What  is  right  and  what  is  wrang,  by  the  law,  by 

the  law? 

What  is  right  and  what  is  wrang,  by  the  law  ? 
What  is  right  and  what  is  wrang  ? 
A  short  sword  and  a  lang, 
A  weak  arm,  and  a  strang 
For  to  draw. 

III. 

What  makes  heroic  strife,  fam'd  afar,  fam'd  afar  ? 
What  makes  heroic  strife,  fam'd  afar  ? 
What  makes  heroic  strife  ? 
To  whet  th'  assassin's  knife, 
Or  hunt  a  parent's  life 
Wi'  bluidie  war. 


1  'Fair  Rabina'  was  the  original  title  of  this  song,  and  it 
was  written  by  Burns  for  a  friend,  whose  sweetheart's  name 
was  Rabina.     It  was  altered,  however,  by  Johnson,  in  the 
Musical  Museum,  to  Eliza,  as  being  more  euphonious. 

2  This  is  founded  on  an  old  Jacobite  song. 


(Q)N  THUS  ffixQXSDN 

NIAR.  IIS  SOURCE 
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IV. 

Then  let  your  schemes  alone,  in  the  state,  in  the 

state; 

Then  let  your  schemes  alone,  in  the  state; 
Then  let  your  schemes  alone, 
Adore  the  rising  sun, 
And  leave  a  man  undone 
To  his  fate. 


Cfje  UanUs  o'  Doon.1 
[FIRST  VERSION.] 

TCNB— "  Catharine  Ogie. 

I. 

YE  flowery  banks  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair ! 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  sae  fu'  o'  care ! 

II. 
Thoull  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird. 

That  sings  upon  the  bough; 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 

When  my  fause  luve  was  true. 

III. 

Thoull  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird, 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate; 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 

And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 

IV. 
Aft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine, 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  love, 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

V. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Frae  aff  its  thorny  tree, 
And  my  fause  luver  staw  the  rose, 

But  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


1  Cromek  found  this  song  among-  the  papers  of  Burns,  and 
inserted  it  in  the  Reliques.  Burns  altered  it,  as  given  in  the 
second  version,  to  suit  an  air  composed  by  a  Mr  Miller,  a 
writer  in  Edinburgh.  The  altered  version  is  more  pleasing 
perhaps,  but  it  wants  the  simplicity  of  its  predecessor.  It,  how- 
ever, has  entirely  supplanted  the  first  version,  and  in  Scotland 
is  almost  sure  to  be  heard,  sung  in  chorus,  at  every  party  where 
singing  is  going.  The  character  of  the  air  seems  to  suit  all 
sorts  of  voices,  and  thousands  who  would  blush,  not  without 
reason,  to  hear  themselves  join  in  any  other  song,  think  they 
can  at  least  take  a  second  in  The  Banks  o'  Doon.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  tliis  sweet  song  is  often  desecrated  by  people 
taking  a  part  in  it,  who  have  no  more  ear  for  music  than  a  log, 
and  whose  voice  resembles  the  creaking  of  a  timber-yard  on  a 
windy  day. 

'  The  Banks  o"  Doon,'  says  Robert  Chambers,  '  relates  to  an 
incident  in  real  life.  The  unfortunate  heroine  was  a  beautiful 
woman,  daughter  to  a  landed  gentleman  of  Carrick,  and  niece 
to  a  baronet.  Her  lover  was  a  landed  gentleman  of  Wigton- 
shire.  A  mother  without  the  sanction  of  matrimony,  and  de- 
serted by  her  lover,  she  died  of  a  broken  heart.*  Allan  Cun- 
ningham says,  that  the  heroine  was  Miss  Kennedy  of  Dalgar- 
rock,  who  fell  a  victim  to  her  love  for  M'Douall  of  Logan. 


rtc  Uanfes  o*  Doon. 
[SECOND  VERSION.] 

I. 

YE  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sac  fresh  and  fair! 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  sac  weary,  fu'  o'  care ! 
Thoult  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird, 

That  wantons  thro'  the  flowering  thorn: 
Thou  minds  me  o'  departed  joys, 

Departed — never  to  return! 

II. 
Aft  ha'e  I  rov'd  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine ; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  love, 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Fu'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree: 
But  my  fause  lover  stole  my  rose, 

And,  ah!  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


Ssit  a  ffiarte  as  Wlillie  t)a&-2 

I. 

WILLIE  Wastle  dwalt  on  Tweed, 

The  spot  they  ca'd  it  Linkum-doddie, 
Willie  was  a  wabster  guid, 

Cou'd  stown  a  clue  wi'  ony  bodie. 
He  had  a  wife  was  dour  and  din, 
O,  tinkler  Madgie  was  her  mither ; 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 
I  wad  na  gi'e  a  button  for  her. 

II. 

She  has  an  e'e, — she  has  but  ane, 

The  cat  has  twa  the  very  colour; 
Five  rusty  teeth,  forbye  a  stump, 

A  clapper  tongue  wad  deave  a  miller ; 
A  whiskin'  beard  about  her  mou', 

Her  nose  and  chin  they  threaten  ithcr ; — 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 
I  wad  na  gi'e  a  button  for  her. 

III. 

She's  bow-hough 'd,  she's  hein-shinn'd, 
Ae  limpin'  leg  a  hand-breed  shorter ; 

She's  twisted  right,  she's  twisted  left, 
To  balance  fair  in  ilka  quarter: 


2  Cunningham  says,  that  the  subject  of  this  song  was  a  far- 
mer's wife  who  lived  near  Ellisland.  The  first  veree,  how- 
ever, does  not  bear  this  out ;  and  we  rather  think,  that  no  single 
individual  sat  for  the  portrait,  which  seems  to  be  merely  a  gro- 
tesque exaggeration  of  the  Poet's  fancy. 
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She  has  a  hump  upon  her  breast, 

The  twin  o'  that  upon  her  shouther ; 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 
I  wad  na  gi'e  a  button  for  her. 

IV. 

Auld  baudrons  by  the  ingle  sits, 

An'  wi'  her  loof  her  face  a-washin' ; 
But  Willie's  wife  is  nae  sae  trig, 

She  dights  her  grunzie  wi'  a  hushion ; 
Her  walie  nieves  like  midden-creels, 
Her  face  wad  fyle  the  Logan-Water ; 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 
I  wad  na  gi'e  a  button  for  her. 


ilaltg 

TUNE — "  Craigton's  Growing." 

I. 

O,  LADY  Mary  Ann 

Looks  o'er  the  castle  wa', 
She  saw  three  bonnie  boys 

Playing  at  the  ba'; 
The  youngest  he  was 

The  flower  amang  them  a', — 
My  bonnie  laddie's  young, 

But  he's  growin'  yet. 

II. 

O  father!  O  father! 

An  ye  think  it  fit, 
We'll  send  him  a  year 

To  the  college  yet: 
We'll  sew  a  green  ribbon 

Round  about  his  hat, 
And  that  will  let  them  ken 

He's  to  many  yet. 

III. 

Lady  Mary  Ann 

Was  a  flower  i'  the  dew, 
Sweet  was  its  smell, 

And  bonnie  was  its  hue; 
And  the  langer  it  blossom'd 

The  sweeter  it  grew ; 
For  the  lily  in  the  bud 

Will  be  bonnier  yet. 

IV. 

Young  Charlie  Cochran 

Was  the  sprout  of  an  aik; 
Bonnie  and  bloomin' 

And  straught  was  its  make : 
The  sun  took  delight 

To  shine  for  its  sake, 
And  it  will  be  the  brag 

O'  the  forest  yet. 


1  Altered  by  Burns  from  an  old  ballad. 


V. 

The  simmer  is  gane 

When  the  leaves  they  were  green, 
And  the  days  are  awa' 

That  we  ha'e  seen; 
But  far  better  days 

I  trust  will  come  again, 
For  my  bonnie  laddie's  young, 

But  he's  growing  yet. 


Sue!)  a  parrel  of  Kogueg  in  a  Nation.2 

TUNE — "  Such  a  parcel  of  Rogues  in  a  Nation." 
I. 

FAREWEEL  to  a'  our  Scottish  fame, 

Fareweel  our  ancient  glory; 
Fareweel  even  to  the  Scottish  name, 

Sae  fam'd  in  martial  story ! 
Now  Sark  rins  o'er  the  Solway  sands, 

And  Tweed  rins  to  the  ocean, 
To  mark  where  England's  province  stands — 

Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation ! 

II. 

What  force  or  guile  could  not  subdue, 

Through  many  warlike  ages, 
Is  wrought  now  by  a  coward  few, 

For  hireling  traitors'  wages. 
The  English  steel  we  could  disdain, 

Secure  in  valour's  station, 
But  English  gold  has  been  our  bane : 

Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation ! 

III. 
O  would,  or  I  had  seen  the  day 

That  treason  thus  could  sell  us, 
My  auld  grey  head  had  lain  in  clay, 

Wi'  Bruce  and  loyal  Wallace ! 
But  pith  and  power,  till  my  last  hour 

I'll  mak'  this  declaration, 
We're  bought  and  sold  for  English  gold : 

Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation ! 


JZTfje  Carle  of  tKeHsSurn  ISraes.3 

TUNE — "  Kettyburn  Braes." 

I. 

THERE  lived  a  carle  on  Kellyburn  braes, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

And  he  had  a  wife  was  the  plague  o'  his  days; 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prune.) 
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2  This  was  written  in  reference  to  the  Union  of  Scotland 
with  England,  in  which  many  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  to  their 
eternal  disgrace,  absolutely  sold  their  country  for  paltry  bribes. 
The  Union  with  Ireland  was  brought  about  in  much  the  same 
manner,  only  Ireland  claimed  and  received  infinitely  higher 
douceurs.    Burns,  though  living  to  witness  in  some  measure 
the  benefits  resulting  from  the  Union,  could  never  contemplate 
with  complacency  the  loss  of  his  country's  independence. 

3  This  is  an  old  song  on  which  Burns  has  made  many  altera- 
tions. 


BURNS'  SONGS. 


II. 

Ae  day  as  the  carle  gaod  up  the  lang  glen, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

He  met  wi'  the  devil;  says,  " How  do  you  fen'!" 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prime.) 

III. 

"  I've  got  a  bad  wife,  sir;  that's  a'  my  complaint;" 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
"  For,  saving  your  presence,  to  her  ye're  a  saint ;" 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prime.) 

IV. 
"  It's  neither  your  stot  nor  your  staig  I  shall  crave," 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
"  But  gi'e  me  your  wife,  man,  for  her  I  must  have," 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prune.) 

V. 
"  O  welcome,  most  kindly,"  the  blythe  carle  said, 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
"  But  if  ye  can  match  her,  ye're  waur  nor  ye're 

ca'd," 

(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prime.) 

VI. 

The  devil  has  got  the  auld  wife  on  his  back ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
And,  like  a  poor  pedlar,  he's  carried  his  pack ; 

(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prime.) 

VII. 
He's  carried  her  hame  to  his  ain  hallan-door; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
Syne  bade  her  gac  in,  for  a  bitch  and  a  whore, 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prime.) 

VIII. 

Then  straight  he  makes  fifty  the  pick  o'  his  band, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

Turn  out  on  her  guard  in  the  clap  of  a  hand; 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prime.) 

IX. 

The  carlin  gaed  thro'  them  like  ony  wud  bear, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

Whae'er  she  gat  hands  on  came  near  her  nae  mair ; 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prime.) 

X. 

A  reekit  wee  devil  looks  over  the  wa'; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
"  O,  help,  master,  help,  or  she'll  ruin  us  a'," 

(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prune.) 

tion«;  here  he  has  ridded  a  lino  and  thorp  a  couplet.     In  some 
places  he  hns  only  altered  uii  exprebsinu,  and  in  others  added 
a  whole  stanza. 
II. 


The  devil  he  swore  by  the  edge  o'  his  knife, 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
He  pitied  the  man  that  was  tied  to  a  wife ; 

(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prime.) 

XII. 
The  devil  he  swore  by  the  kirk  and  the  bell, 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
He  was  not  in  wedlock,  thank  heav'n,  but  in  hell ; 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prune.) 

XIII. 
Then  Satan  has  travelled  again  wi'  his  pack ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
And  to  her  auld  husband  he's  carried  her  back  ; 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prime.) 

XIV. 
"  I  ha'e  been  a  devil  the  feck  o'  my  life;" 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme 
"  But  ne'er  was  in  hell,  till  I  met  wi'  a  wife;" 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prime.) 


i's  ta'rn  tf)c  Parting  IStss. l 

TUNE — "Jockey't  ta'en  the  parting  Jfciw." 

I. 

JOCKEY'S  ta'en  the  parting  kiss, 

O'er  the  mountains  he  is  gane; 
And  with  him  is  a'  my  bless, 

Nought  but  griefs  with  me  remain. 
Spare  my  luve,  ye  winds  that  blaw, 

Flashy  sleets  and  beating  rain ! 
Spare  my  luve,  thou  feathery  snaw, 

Drifting  o'er  the  frozen  plain. 

II. 
When  the  shades  of  evening  creep 

O'er  the  day's  fair,  gladsome  e'e, 
Sound  and  safely  may  he  sleep, 

Sweetly  blithe  his  waukcning  be  I 
He  will  think  on  her  he  loves, 

Fondly  he'll  repeat  her  name ! 
For  where'er  he  distant  roves, 

Jockey's  heart  is  still  at  hame. 


1  This  fine  song  first  appeared  in  Johnson's  Musical  Museum 
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Hairs 


TUNE—  "  The  Euffian'a  Rant." 

I. 

A'  THE  lads  o'  Thornie-bank, 

When  they  gae  to  the  shore  o'  Bucky, 
They'll  stap  in  and  tak'  a  pint 
Wi'  Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky! 
Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky, 

Brews  gude  ale  at  shore  o'  Bucky, 
I  wish  her  sale  for  her  gude  ale, 
The  best  on  a'  the  shore  o'  Bucky. 

II. 
Her  house  sae  bien,  her  curch  sae  clean, 

I  wat  she  is  a  dainty  chucky; 
And  cheerlie  blinks  the  ingle-gleed 
Of  Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky  ! 
Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky, 

Brews  gude  ale  at  shore  o'  Bucky, 
I  wish  her  sale  for  her  gude  ale, 
The  best  on  a'  the  shore  o'  Bucky. 


II. 

I  The  deed  that  I  dar'd  could  it  merit  their  malice, 

A  king  and  a  father  to  place  on  his  throne  ? 
His  right  are  these  hills,  and  his  right  are  these 

valleys, 
Where  the  wild  beasts  find  shelter,  but  I  can 

find  none. 

But  'tis  not  my  sufferings,  thus  wretched,  forlorn, 
My  brave  gallant  friends,  'tis  your  ruin  I  mourn : 
Your  deeds  prov'd  so  loyal,  in  hot  bloody  trial, — 
Alas !  can  I  make  you  no  sweeter  return ! 


(ZTIjebalter's  filament.2 


TUNE — "  Captain  O'Kean." 


THE   small  birds   rejoice   in   the   green    leaves 

returning. 
The  murmuring  streamlet  winds  clear  through 

the  vale ; 
The  hawthorn  trees   blow  in  the  dews  of  the 

morning,     , 
And  wild  scattered  cowslips  bedeck  the  green 

vale; 

But  what  can  give  pleasure,  or  what  can  seem  fair, 
While  the  lingering  moments  are  number'd  by 

care? 
No  flowers  gaily  springing,  nor  birds  sweetly 

singing, 
Can  soothe  the  sad  bosom  of  joyless  despair. 


1  Part  of  this  song  is  old. 

2  '  Yesterday,'  says  Burns,  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Cleghorn, 
dated  31st  March,  1788,  'as  I  was  riding  through  a  track  of 
melancholy,  joyless  muirs,  between  Galloway  and  Ayrshire,  it 
being   Sunday,  I   turned  my  thoughts  to  psalms,  and  hymns 
and  spiritual  songs,  and  your  favourite  air,  "  Captain  O'Kean," 
coming  at  length   unto  my  head,  I  tried  these  words  to  it. 
*    *    »  I  am  tolerably  pleased  with  these  verses,  but  as  I  have 
only  a  sketch  of  the  tune,  I  leave  it  with  you  to  try  if  they  suit 
the  measure  of  the  music.'    This  letter  enclosed  the  first  eight 
lines  of  the  '  Chevalier's  Lament.'    Cleghorn  replied  that  he 
was  delighted  with  the  words,  and  that  they  suited  the  tune  to 


a  hair ;  adding  that  he  would  like  a  verse  or  two  more,  and 
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g>onff  of 


TCNE  —  "  Oran  an  Aoig." 

SCENE  —  A  field  of  battle;  time  of  the  day—  evening;  the 
wounded  and  dying  of  the  victorious  army  are  supposed  to 
join  in  the  following  Song. 

I. 

FAREWELL,  thou  fair  day,  thou  green  earth  and 

ye  skies, 

Now  gay  with  the  bright  setting  sun  ! 
Farewell,  loves  and  friendships,  ye  dear  tender 

ties,  — 
Our  race  of  existence  is  run  ! 

II. 
Thou  grim  king  of  terrors,  thou  life's  gloomy  foe  ! 

Go,  frighten  the  coward  and  slave  ; 
Go,  teach  them  to  tremble,  fell  tyrant!  but  know, 
No  terrors  hast  thou  to  the  brave! 

III. 
Thou  strik'st  the  dull  peasant  —  he  sinks  in  the 

dark, 

Nor  saves  e'en  the  wreck  of  a  name; 
Thou  strik'st  the  young  hero  —  a  glorious  mark  ! 
He  falls  in  the  blaze  of  his  fame! 

IV- 

In  the  field  of  proud  honour  —  our  swords  in  our 

hands  — 

Our  king  and  our  country  to  save  — 
While  victory  shines  on  life's  last  ebbing  sands, 
O  !  who  would  not  rest  with  the  brave  ? 


suggesting-  that  they  should  be  in  the  Jacobite  style.  '  Suppose,* 
says  he,  'it  should  be  sung  after  the  fatal  field  of  Cnlloden,  by 
the  unfortunate  Charles.*  Burns  took  the  hint;  he  added  two 
more  verses,  infusing  into  them  the  strong  Jacobitical  spirit 
which  his  friend  desiderated. 

3  '  I  have,'  says  Burns,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  'justfinished 
the  following  song  ;  which,  to  a  lady,  the  descendant  of  \Val- 
lace,  and  many  heroes  of  this  truly  illustrious  line,  and  herself 
the  mother  of  several  soldiers.needs  neither  preface  nor  apology. 
The  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  these  verses  was  looking 
over,  with  a  musical  friend,  M'Donald's  Collection  of  High- 
land airs,  I  was  struck  with  one,  an  isle  of  Skye  tune,  entitled 
"  Oran  an  Aoig,"  or  the  Song  of  Death,  to  the  measure  of 
which  I  have  adapted  my  -v  erses.' 
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jFIoto  gcntlg,  Stoect 

TUNE— "Afton  Water*." 

I. 

FLOW  gently,  sweet  Afton!    among   thy   green 

braes, 

Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, — 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 


1  One  of  the  first  persons  of  rank  who  became  acquainted 
with  Burns  was  the  late  Mrs  Stewart  of  Afton  and  Stair. 
According  to  the  recollection  of  a  surviving  friend  of  the  lady, 
the  medium  through  which  they  became  acquainted  wasacer- 
tain  Pegsry  Orr,  who  had  the  charge  of  Mrs  Stewart's  children. 
It  is  said  that  seeing  some  letters  and  poem 3  of  Turns  in  that 
girl's  possession,  and  being  struck  by  their  superior  style.  Mrs 
Stewart  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  poet,  and  he  consequently 
waited  upon  her.  Of  the  treatment  he  experienced  on  this 
occasion  from  Mrs  Steu-art,  he  thus  speaks  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  her  about  the  time  he  intended  to  go  abroad  -.— '  One  feature 
of  your  character,'  he  says,  '  I  shall  ever  with  grateful  pleasure 
remember-the  reception  I  met  with  when  Iliad  the  honour  of 
waiting  on  you.  I  am  little  acquainted  with  politeness ;  but  I 
know  a  good  deal  of  benevolence  of  temper  and  goodness  of 
heart.  Surely,  did  those  in  exalted  stations  know  how  happy 
they  could  make  some  classes  of  their  inferiors  by  condescen- 
sion and  affability,  they  would  never  stand  so  high,  measuring 
out  with  every  look  the  height  of  their  elevation,  but  conde- 
scend as  sweetly  as  did  Mrs  Stewart  of  Stair.* 

It  was  in  the  old  cast!  n  of  Stair — the  cradle  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  ofour  Scottish  families,  though,  since  their  possession 
of  it,  it  has  gone  through  many  hands — that  this  interview  took 
place.  Mrs  Stewart,  who  was  connected  with  that  ancient 
mansion  by  her  marriage,  was,  by  descent  proprietress  of  ano- 
ther estate,  situated  in  Glen  .Afton,  in  the  parish  of  New  Cum- 
nock.  With  this  vale  Burns  probably  became  acquainted  in 
•the  course  of  his  frequent  rides  between  Ayrshire  and  Niths- 
dale,  when  about  to  settle  at  Ellisland.  It  is  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  the  pastoral  vale  of  southern  Scotland.  The 
Afton,  which  gives  it  a  name,  rises  in  the  high  grounds  where 
the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Dumfries  and  the  Stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, meet ;  and  after  a  course  often  miles,  in  a  northerly 
direction,  it  joins  the  Nith  at  New  Cumnock  kirk.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  vale,  near  New  Cumnock,  there  are  a  few 
house?,  but  the  general  character  of  the  vale  is  an  almost  pri- 
mitive solitude.  The  writer  of  the  statistical  account  of  the. 
parish,  published  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  mentions  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  incumbency,  in  1757,  Glen  Afton  con- 
tained but  one  house.  On  entering  it  from  the  south,  the  eye 
is  delighted  with  the  fine  mixture  of  wood  and  glade,  which 
lies  along  the  slopes,  like  the  1'ght  and  shade  of  an  April  day. 
At  no  remote  period,  the  whole  vale  was  probably  overspread 
with  wood,  as  Y:irrow,  and  other  vales  now  pastoral,  are  known 
to  have  been.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  trees  formerly 
grew  so  thick,  that  a  certain  laird  of  Craigdarroch,  on 
one  occasion,  found  his  way  from  branch  to  branch,  for  five 
miles,  without  coming  to  the  ground :  such  wonderful  tales, 
even  when  not  admitted  as  literally  true,  show  the  strength  of 
the  impression  which  the  real  fact  originally  made  on  the  popu- 
lar mind.  The  vale  now  seems  half  way  between  the  one  con- 
dition and  the  other.  Birches  in  great  number — the  ash — the 
mountain  ash — the  pine — together  with  numerous  hawthorns, 
of  (jreat  age  and  considerable  size — constitute  the  materials  of 
the  woods  of  Glen  Afton,  the  outskirts  of  which  betray  mani- 
fest tokens  that  they  are  rapidly  sinking  beneath  the  as-aulN  of 
the  sheep.  Here  and  there  a  hawthorn  may  be  seen  standing 
liy  itself  on  a  green  slope,  the  sole  survivor  of  a  goodly  com- 
munity of  trees,  all  of  which  have  long  since  perished.  The 
whole  scene  is  most  characteristically  Scottish,  and,  in  spring, 
when  the  hawthorns  are  in  bloom,  it  is  extremely  beautiful. 
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II. 

Thou  stock-dove,  whose  echo  resounds  thro'  the 
glen; 

Ye  wild  -whistling  blackbirds  on  yon  thorny  den ; 

Thou  green-crested  lapwing,  thy  screaming  for- 
bear, 

I  charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering  fair. 

III. 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton!  thy  neighbouring  hills, 
Far  mark'd  wi'  the  courses  of  clear,  winding  rills; 
There  daily  I  wander  as  noon  rises  high, 
My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my  eye. 

IV. 

How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  below, 
Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  primroses  blow ! 
There  oft,  as  mild  evening  weeps  over  the  lea, 
The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me 

V. 

Thy  crystal  stream,  Afton,  how  lovely  it  glides, 
And  winds  by  the  cot  where  my  Mary  resides ; 
How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet  lave, 
As  gathering  sweet  flowerets  she  stems  thy  clear 
wave. 

VI. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  river,  the  theme  of  my  lays! 
My  Mary  's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream — 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 


Cfje  Smiling  Spring. 

TONE— "JSomite  Bell." 

I. 

THE  smiling  spring  comes  in  rejoicing, 

And  surly  winter  grimly  flies : 
Now  crystal  clear  are  the  falling  waters, 

And  bonnie  blue  are  the  sunny  skies; 
Fresh  o'er  the  mountains  breaks  forth  the  morning, 

The  ev'ning  gilds  the  ocean's  swell ; 
All  creatures  joy  in  the  sun's  returning, 

And  I  rejoice  in  my  bonnie  Bell. 


As  we  advance  along  the  vale,  the  woods  lessen,  and  finally 
cease,  and  we  then  see  only  long  reaching  green  uplands, 
swelling  afar  into  the  lofty  bounding  hills  which  separate  three 
counties.  Connecting  the  pastoral  loveliness  of  this  vale  with 
his  kind-hearted  patroness,  Mrs  Stexvart,  Burns  composed  his 
exquisitely  melodious  song  entitled,  'Afton  Water;' in  which 
he  imagined  the  proprietress  of  no  small  part  of  its  soil,  as  a 
simple  cottage  maiden,  and  himself  as  her  lover — a  mode  of 
compliment  to  gentlewomen  which  he  seems  to  have  prefer- 
red to  all  others,  but  which,  we  suspect,  must  have  been  in 
general  much  more  pleasant  to  himself  than  to  them. 

There  is  a  riding  tract  along  Glen  Afton,  which  crosses  the 
hills  into  Galloway,  being  marked  by  cairns  at  regular  intervals, 
to  direct  the  traveller.  Queen  Mary,  on  her  retreat  from 
Langside,  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  passed  by  this  tract  on 
her  way  to  Dundrennan.  On  Dalhenna  Holm,  a  cairn  still 
bears  her  name,  in  consequence  of  her  having  paused  for  ashort 
time  on  the  spot  to  take  some  refreshment.  Dalhenra  is  the 
property  of  a  race  of  Campbells  who  are  the  oldest  airds  of 
that  part  of  the  country. 


BURNS'  SONGS. 


II. 


The  flowery  spring  leads  sunny  summer, 

And  yellow  autumn  presses  near, 
Then  in  his  turn  comes  gloomy  winter, 

Till  smiling  spring  again  appear. 
Thus  seasons  dancing,  life  advancing, 

Old  Time  and  Nature  their  changes  tell, 
But  never  ranging,  still  unchanging, 

I  adore  my  bonnie  Bell. 


&fje  (Earles  of  ZUgsart. l 

TUNB — "Hey  oa'  thro'." 

I. 

UP  wi'  the  carles  o'  Dysart, 

And  the  lads  o'  Buckhaven, 
And  the  kimmers  o'  Largo, 
And  the  lasses  o'  Leven. 
Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro', 

For  we  ha'e  mickle  ado ; 
Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro', 
For  we  ha'e  mickle  ado. 

II. 

We  ha'e  tales  to  tell, 

And  we  ha'e  sangs  to  sing : 
We  ha'e  pennies  to  spend, 

And  we  ha'e  pints  to  bring. 

III. 

Well  live  a'  our  days, 

And  them  that  come  beliin', 
Let  them  do  the  like, 

And  spend  the  gear  they  win. 
Hey,  ca'  thro,  ca'  thro, 

For  we  ha'e  mickle  ado; 
Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro', 
For  we  ha'e  mickle  ado. 


(Efje  (Hrallant  3Uaeaber.a 

TONE — "  The  Weaver's  March." 

I. 

WHERE  Cart  rins  rowin'  to  the  sea, 
By  monie  a  flow'r,  and  spreading  tree, 
There  lives  a  lad,  the  lad  for  me, 

He  is  a  gallant  weaver. 
Oh  I  had  wooers  aught  or  nine, 
They  gied  me  rings  and  ribbons  fine ; 
And  I  was  feared  my  heart  would  tine, 

And  I  gied  it  to  the  weaver. 

1  The  air  of  this  is  vi>ry  old.    Burns  adopted  the  name  and  a 
line  or  two  from  an  old  song,  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  and 
added  the  rest  from  the  mintage  of  his  own  mind. 

2  Mr  Robert  Chambers  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  song.    '  Jean  Armour,  to  avoid  the  immediate 
pressure  of  her  father's  displeasure,  went  about  the  month  of 
May  (1786)  to  Paisley,  and  took  refuge  with  a  relation  of  her 


II.  •     „• 

My  daddie  sign'd  my  tocher-band, 
To  gi'e  the  lad  that  has  the  land ; 
But  to  my  heart  I'll  add  my  hand, 

And  gi'e  it  to  the  weaver. 
While  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers; 
While  bees  rejoice  in  opening  flowers ; 
While  corn  grows  green  in  simmer  showers, 

I'll  love  my  gallant  weaver. 


Cjc  iSatrns  gat  out.3 

TDKB — "  The  deuks  dang  o'er  my  daddie." 

I. 

THE  bairns  gat  out  wi'  an  unco  shout, 

The  deuks  dang  o'er  my  daddie,  O  ! 
The  fient  ma  care,  quo'  the  feirie  auld  wife, 

He  was  but  a  paidlin'  body,  O  ! 
He  paidles  out,  and  he  paidles  in, 

An'  he  paidles  late  and  early,  O ; 
This  seven  lang  years  I  ha'e  lien  by  his  side, 

An'  he  is  but  a  fusionless  carlie,  O ! 

II. 

O  haud  your  tongue,  my  feirie  auld  wife, 
O  haud  your  tongue  now,  Nansie,  O  ! 

I've  seen  the  day,  and  sae  ha'e  ye, 
Ye  wadna  been  sae  donsie,  O  ! 


mother,  one  Andrew  Purdie,  a  wright.  There  was  at  Paisley 
a  certain  Robert  Wilson,  a  good-looking  young  weaver,  a  native 
of  Mauchline,  and  who  was  realizing  wages  to  the  amount  of 
perhaps  three  pounds  a-week  by  his  then  flourishing  profession. 
Jean  Armour  had  danced  with  this  "gallant  weaver  "at  the 
Mauchline  dancing-school  balls,  and,  besides  her  relative  Purdie, 
she  knew  no  other  person  in  Paisley.  Being  in  much  need  of  a 
Email  supply  of  money,  she  found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  Mr 
Wilson,  who  received  her  kindly,  although  he  did  not  conceal 
that  he  had  a  suspicion  of  the  reason  of  her  visit  to  Paisley. 
When  the  reader  is  reminded  that  village  life  is  not  the  sphere 
in  which  high-wrought  and  romantic  feelings  are  most  apt  to 
flourish,  he  will  be  prepared  in  some  measure  to  learn  that 
Robert  Wilson  not  only  relieved  the  necessities  of  the  fair  appli- 
cant, but  formed  the  wish  to  possess  himself  of  her  hand.  He 
called  for  her  several  times  at  Purdie's,  and  informed  her,  that, 
it  she  should  not  become  the  wife  of  Burns,  he  would  engage 
himself  to  none  while  she  remained  unmarried.  Mrs  Burns  long 
after  assured  a  female  friend  that  she  never  gave  the  least  en- 
couragement to  Wilson;  but, nevertheless,  his  visits  occasioned 
some  gossip,  which  soon  found  its  way  to  Mauchline,  and 
entered  the  soul  of  the  Poet  like  a  demoniac  possession.  He 
now  seems  to  have  regarded  her  as  lost  to  him  for  ever,  and 
that  not  purely  through  the  objections  of  her  relations,  but  by 
her  own  cruel  and  perjured  desertion  of  one  whom  she  had 
acknowledged  as  her  husband.  It  requires  these  particulars, 
little  as  there  may  be  of  pleasing  about  them,  to  make  us  fully 
understand  much  of  what  Burns  wrote  at  this  time,  both  in 
verse  and  prose.  Long  afterwards,  he  became  convinced  thai 
Jean,  by  no  part  of  her  conduct  with  respect  to  Wilson,  had 
given  him  just  cause  for  jealousy:  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
learned  in  time  to  make  it  the  subject  of  sport,  and  wrote  the 
song,  "  Where  Cart  rins  roiving  to  the  sea,"  in  jocular  allusion 
to  if 

3  This  is  founded  on  an  old  ditty,  beginning  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 


BURNS'  SONGS. 


I've  seen  the  clay  ye  butter'd  my  brose, 
And  cuddl'd  me  late  and  earlie,  O ; 

But  downa  do's  come  o'er  me  now, 
And,  Oh,  I  find  it  sairly,  O  ! 


'8  fair  anto  fause 


TONS  —  "  She's  fair  and  fame." 

I. 

SHE'S  fair  and  fause  that  causes  my  smart, 

I  lo'ed  her  meikle  and  lang  ; 
She's  broken  her  vow,  she's  broken  my  heart, 

And  I  may  e'en  gae  hang. 
A  coof  cam'  in  wi'  rowth  o'  gear, 
And  I  ha'e  tint  my  dearest  dear  ; 
But  woman  is  but  warld's  gear, 

Sae  let  the  bonnie  lassie  gang. 

II. 

Whae'er  ye  be  that  woman  love, 

To  this  be  never  blind, 
Nae  ferlie  'tis  tho'  fickle  she  prove, 

A  woman  has't  by  kind, 
O  woman,  lovely  woman  fair  ! 
An  angel  form  's  fa'n  to  thy  share, 
'Twad  been  ower  meikle  to  gi'en  thee  mair  — 

I  mean  an  angel  mind. 


Or  Dc'il's  atoa'  tot'  Ifje  iSict'semsn. l 

TI-NE— "  The  De'il  cam' f  doling  thro'  the  toun." 

I. 

THE  De'il  cam'  fiddling  thro'  the  town, 
And  danc'd  awa'  wi'  the  Exciseman; 
And  ilka  wife  cries,  Auld  Mahoun, 
I  wish  you  luck  o'  the  prize,  man! 
The  de'il's  awa',  the  de'il's  awa', 

The  de'il's  awa'  wi'  the  Exciseman; 
He's  danc'd  awa',  he's  danc'd  awa', 
He's  danc'd  awa'  wi'  the  Exciseman ! 


I  '  This  spirited  song  was  composed  on  the  shores  of  the  Sol- 
way,  while  the  poet  and  a  party  of  his  brother  excisemen  were 
engaged  in  watching  the  motions  of  a  suspicious-looking  brig-, 
which  had  put  in  there,  and  which,  it  was  supposed,  was  en- 
gaged in  smuggling.  The  day  following  that  on  which  she  was 
first  seen,  the  vessel  got  into  shallow  water,  and  it  was  then 
discovered  that  the  crew  were  numerous,  and  not  likely  to 
yield  without  a  struggle.  Lewars  accordingly  was  despatched 
to  Dumfries  for  a  party  of  dragoon?,  and  another  officer  pro- 
ceeded on  a  similar  errand  to  Ecclefechan,  leaving  ['.urns  with 
some  men  under  his  orders,  to  watch  the  brig  and  prevent 
landing  or  escape.  Burns  manifested  considerable  impatience 
while  thus  occupied,  being  left  for  many  hours  in  a  wet  salt- 
marsh  with  a  force  which  he  knew  to  he  inadequate  for  the 
purpose  it  was  meant  to  fulfil.  One  of  his  comrades  hearing1 
him  abuse  his  friend  Lewars  in  particular,  for  being  slow  about 
his  journey,  the  man  answered  that  he  also  wished  the  devil 
had  him  tor  nis  pains,  and  that  Bums  in  the  meantime  would 
do  well  to  indite  asong  upon  the  sltiirgard.  Burns  said  nothing ; 
but  after  taking  a  few  strides  by  himself  among  the  reeds  and 
shingle,  rejoined  his  party,  and  chanted  to  them  this  well-known 
ditty.  — J.  G.  LOCKHAHT. 


II. 

Well  mak'  our  maut,  we'll  brew  our  drink, 

We'll  dance,  and  sing,  and  rejoice,  man ; 
And  mony  thanks  to  the  muckle  black  de'il, 
That  danc'd  awa'  wi'  the  Exciseman. 

HI. 
There's  threesome  reels,  there's  foursome  reels, 

There's  hornpipes  and  strathspeys,  man; 
But  the  ae  best  dance  e'er  cam'  to  our  land, 
Was — the  de'il's  awa'  wi'  the  Exciseman. 
The  de'il's  awa',  the  de'il's  awa', 

The  de'il's  awa'  wi'  the  Exciseman ; 
He's  danc'd  awa',  he's  danc'd  awa', 
He's  danc'd  awa'  wi'  the  Exciseman ! 


Ojc  lobrlij  liass  of  Inbrrnrss.2 

TUNK— "Lots  of  Internets." 

I.  « 

THE  lovely  lass  o'  Inverness, 

Nae  joy  nor  pleasure  can  she  see ; 
For  e'en  and  morn  she  cries,  alas! 

And  aye  the  saut  tear  blin's  her  e'e : 
Drumossie  moor, — Drumossie  day, — 

A  waefu'  day  it  was  to  me ! 
For  there  I  lost  my  father  dear, 

My  father  dear/tand  brethren  three. 

II. 
Their  winding  shett  the  bluidy  clay, 

Their  graves  are  growing  green  to  see ; 
And  by  them  lies  the  dearest  lad 

That  ever  blest  a  woman's  e'e ! 
Now  wae  to  thee,  thou  cruel  lord, 

A  bluidy  man  I  trow  thou  be ; 
For  mony  a  heart  thou  hast  made  sair, 

That  ne'er  did  wrang  to  thine  or  thee. 


2  '  The  finest  examples  of  simple  and  unpretending  tender- 
ness are  to  be  found  in  those  songs  which  are  likely  to  transmit 
the  name  of  Burns  to  all  future  generations.  He  fouii'l  this 
delightful  trait  in  the  old  Scottish  Ballads,  which  he  took  for 
his  model,  and  upon  which  he  has  improved,  with  a  felicity  and 
delicacy  of  emulation  altogether  unrivalled  in  the  history  of 
literature.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  now  before  us,  it  is  the 
brief  and  simple  pathos  of  the  genuine  old  ballad.' — FRANCIS 
JEFFREY. 

Drumossie  moor  is  the  name  of  the  spot  where  the  battle  of 
Culloden  was  fought.  This  celebrated  field  is  situated  about 
five  miles  to  the  east  of  Inverness,  near  the  shore  of  the  Moray 
Firth  It  is  an  extensive  piece  of  mossy  and  broken  ground, 
bounded  on  the  north  side  by  the  plantations  connected  with 
Culloden  House,  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  Nairn,  beyond 
which  rises  a  range  of  lofty  hills.  One  poor  little  farm-stead, 
and  here  and  there  a  wretched  cottage,  with  a  public  road 
between  Nairn  and  Inverness,  slightly  mark  the  surface  of  this 
dreary  waste ;  and  if  the  visitor  look  a  little  more  narrowly,  he 
will  see  at  a  particular  spot  a  few  tumuli,  preen  amidst  the  gen- 
eral brownne-is  where  he  is  told  repose  many  who  fell  in  the 
fight  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  This  battle, 
as  is  well  known,  took  place  on  the  IGth  April,  1746,  between 
the  royal  troops,  about  eight  thousand  in  number,  under  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Highland  clans  amounting  to 
five  thousand,  under  Prince  Charles  Stuart.  The  latter  were 
drawn  up  across  the  moor,  facing  the  east,  with  the  view  of 
protecting  Inverness  from  the  royai  troops,  which  advanced 


BURNS'  SONGS. 


n  rtt), 

TUNE — "Graham's  Strathspey." 

I. 

O,  MY  love's  like  a  red,  red  rose, 

That's  newly  sprung  in  June : 
O,  my  love's  like  the  melodie 

That's  sweetly  play'd  hi  tune. 

II. 
As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass, 

So  deep  in  love  am  I: 
And  I  will  love  thee  still,  my  dear, 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 

III. 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 

And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun : 
I  will  love  thee  still,  my  dear 

While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 

IV. 
And  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  love ! 

And  fare  thee  weel  a  while ! 
And  I  will  come  again,  my  love, 

Tho'  it  were  ten  thousand  mile. 


from  Nairn.  It  has  been  the  wonder  of  all  who  have  seen  Cul- 
loden  Moor,  including1  Marshal  Macdonald,  Duke  of  Tarontum, 
how  the  Prince  should  have  proposed,  with  light  troops,  desti- 
tute of  horse  and  artillery  worthy  of  the  name,  to  wait  on  such 
an  open  plain  the  advance  of  a  more  numerous  and  better  dis- 
ciplined army,  supported  by  both  horse  and  artillery  in  consi- 
derable strength.  The  battle  began  about  two  in  the  afternoon, 
and  lasted  forty  minutes.  The  right  wing  of  the  Highland 
front  line  made  a  gallant  assault,  under  Lord  George  Murray, 
on  the  left  wing  of  the  king's  troops,  who  were  broke  by  its 
impetuosity  ;  but  the  British  regiments  kept  their  ranks  well, 
and  in  a  little  time  destroyed  or  repulsed  these  assailants.  The 
left  wing  of  the  Highlanders  did  not  advance.  A  movement  by 
cavalry  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Prince's  army  decided  the  day. 
The  clans  fled  or  deliberately  marched  off  the  field,  the  Prince 
retiring  across  the  Nairn  to  Stratherrick.  The  chief  slaughter 
took  place  on  the  spot  where  the  Highlanders  broke  through 
Barrel's  regiment,  on  the  left  of  the  royal  forces ;  and  the  green 
mounds  above  mentioned,  appear  to  be  the  graves  of  those  who 
fell  in  that  encounter.  A  greaf.  number  of  the  Highlanders, 
who  retreated  towards  Inverness,  were  cut  down  on  the  way 
by  the  British  cavalry,  and  afterwards  buried  by  the  road  side. 
The  allusion  in  the  last  verse  of  the  song  is  to  the  cruelties  com- 
mitted by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  on  the  poor  Highlanders, 
after  their  defeat.  He  allowed  the  wounded  of  the  insurgent 
party  to  lie  unrelieved  on  the  field  for  three  days,  and  then  sent 
parties  to  put  them  out  of  pain.  Some  were  placed  in  ranks, 
and  shot  by  platoon.  It  is  also  an  undoubted  fact  that  a  barn  in 
which  a  considerable  number  had  taken  refuge  was  set  fire  to, 
and  every  person  in  it  burnt  or  otherwise  dispatched.  Human- 
ity yet  shudders  as  she  pronounces  the  name  of  William  Duke 
of  Cumberland. 

Burns,  in  the  course  of  his  Highland  tour  with  Nicol,  Sep- 
tember, 1787,  visited  Culloden  Moor,  and  soon  after  contributed 
the  above  song  to  Johnson's  Scots  Musical  Museum. 

i  Part  of  this  song  is  old ;  the  first  and  half  of  the  second 
verse  are  from  the  pen  of  Burns.  Cunningham  says  that  the 
original  song  was  written  by  a  lieutenant  Hinches,  as  a  fare- 
well to  his  sweetheart. 


Hunt's,  tofiat  mfc  I  tg  tljee. » 

TUNE — "Louis,  what  reek  Iby  theef 

I. 

Louis,  what  reck  I  by  thee, 
Or  Geordie  on  his  ocean  ? 

Dyvor,  beggar  louns  to  me, — 
I  reign  in  Jeanie's  bosom. 

II. 

Let  her  crown  my  love  her  law, 
And  in  her  breast  enthrone  me: 

Kings  and  nations, — swith  awa' ! 
Reif  randies,  I  disown  ye ! 


5  ttie 


TUNE  —  "Bad  I  the  tcyte,  she  bade  me." 

I. 

HAD  I  the  wyte,  had  I  the  wyte, 

Had  I  the  wyte,  she  bade  me  ; 
She  watch'd  me  by  the  hie-gate  side, 

And  up  the  loan  she  shawed  me; 
And  when  I  waclna  venture  in, 

A  coward  loon  she  ca'd  me; 
Had  kirk  and  state  been  hi  the  gate, 

I  lighted  when  she  bade  me. 

II. 

Sae  craftily  she  took  me  ben, 

And  bade  me  make  nae  clatter; 
"For  our  ramgunshock  glum  gudeman 

Is  out  and  owre  the  water:" 
Whae'er  shall  say  I  wanted  grace, 

When  I  did  kiss  and  dawte  her, 
Let  him  be  planted  in  my  place, 

Syne  say  I  was  the  fautor. 

III. 
Could  I  for  shame,  could  I  for  shame, 

Could  I  for  shame  refuse  her  ? 
And  wadna  manhood  been  to  blame, 

Had  I  unkindly  used  her  ? 
He  clawed  her  wi'  the  riplin'-kame, 

And  blue  and  bluidy  bruised  her; 
When  sic  a  husband  was  frae  hame, 

What  wife  but  had  excused  her  ? 

IV. 
I  dighted  aye  her  een  sae  blue, 

And  bann'd  the  cruel  randy  ; 
And  weel  I  wat  her  willing  mou' 

Was  e'en  like  sugar-candy. 

2  This  is  highly  extolled  by  both  Cromek  and  Cunningham  as 
conveying  much  meaning  in  few  words.     But  we  think  the 
baldness  of  expression  is  too  strongly  marked,  and  amounts 
almost  to  the  disagreeable. 

3  Founded  on  an  old  song. 
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A  gloamin-shot  it  was  I  trow, 
I  lighted  on  the  Monday ; 

But  I  came  thro'  the  Tysday's  dew, 
To  wanton  Willie's  brandy. 


Comtn'  lljrougfj  Itje 


TUNB—  "  Coming  through  the  Bye." 

I. 

COMIN'  through  the  rye,  poor  body, 

Comin'  through  the  rye, 

She  draigl't  a'  her  petticoatie, 

Comin'  through  the  rye. 

Jenny's  a'  wat,  poor  body, 

Jenny's  seldom  dry  ; 
She  draigl't  a'  her  petticoatie, 
Comin'  tlirough  the  rye. 

II. 

GUI  a  body  meet  a  body  — 

Comin'  through  the  rye, 

Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body,  — 

Need  a  body  cry. 
Gin  a  body  meet  a  body  — 
Comin'  through  the  glen, 
GUI  a  body  kiss  a  body,  — 
Need  the  warld  ken  ? 

Jenny's  a'  wat,  poor  body, 

Jenny's  seldom  dry; 
She  draigl't  a'  her  petticoatie, 
Comin'  through  the  rye. 


Young  jfcraue,  $rrtre  of  a'  t!>e  fHatn. 

TCN«— "  The  Carlin  o'  the  Gflen." 

I. 

YOUNG  Jamie,  pride  of  a'  the  plain, 
Sae  gallant  and  sae  gay  a  swam ; 
Thro'  a'  our  lasses  he  did  rove, 
And  reign'd  resistless  god  of  love : 


1  This  is  Burns's  version  of  the  old  song  of '  Coming  through 
the  Rye,'  which  he  sent  to  Johnson's  Musical  Museum,  and  of 
which  there  are  many  different  readings.  A  number  of  years  ago, 
the  song  was  introduced  upon  the  stage,  and  rendered  fashion, 
able  by  the  singing  of  Miss  Stephens  and  other  eminent  vocalists. 
The  theatrical  set  of  the  song,  however,  is  different  from  the 
above,  and  among  other  verses  has  the  following: 

•Every  lassie  has  her  laddie, 

Kane,  they  say,  ha'e  I ; 
Yet  a'  the  lads  they  smile  at  me, 
\\  lien  cumin'  through  the  rye. 

4  Amang  the  train  there  is  a  swain, 

I  dearly  lo'e  mysel' ; 
But  whaur  his  hame,  or  what  his  name, 
I  dinna  care  to  tell.' 


But  now  wi'  sighs  and  starting  tears, 
He  strays  amang  the  woods  and  briers; 
Or  in  the  glens  and  rocky  caves 
He  sad  complaining  dowie  raves. 

II. 

I  wha  sae  late  did  range  and  rove, 
And  chang'd  with  every  moon  my  love, 
I  little  thought  the  time  was  near, 
Repentance  I  should  buy  sac  dear: 
The  slighted  maids  my  torment  see, 
And  laugh  at  a'  the  pangs  I  dree; 
While  she,  my  cruel,  scornfu'  fair, 
Forbids  me  e'er  to  see  her  mair! 


©ut  ober  tf)«  .iFortlj. 

TUNS — "  Charlie  Gordon's  welcome  hame." 

I. 

OUT  over  the  Forth  I  look  to  the  north, 

But  what  is  the  north  and  its  Highlands  to  me  ? 

The  south  nor  the  east  gi'e  ease  to  my  breast, 
The  far  foreign  land,  or  the  wild  rolling  sea. 

II. 

But  I  look  to  the  west,  when  I  gae  to  rest, 
That  happy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may  be ; 

For  far  in  the  west  lives  he  I  lo'e  best, 
The  lad  that  is  dear  to  my  babie  and  me. 


Cfje  ilass  of  IHrrlrfccfjan. 2 

TUNE — "  Jacky  Latin." 

I. 

O  GAT  ye  me,  O  gat  ye  me, 

O  gate  ye  me  wi'  naething  ? 
Rock  and  reel,  and  spinning  wheel, 

A  mickle  quarter  basin. 
Bye  attour,  my  gutcher  has 

A  hiech  house  and  a  laigh  ane, 
A'  forbye  my  bonnie  seF, 

The  toss  of  Ecclefeehan. 
II. 

0  haud  your  tongue  now,  Lucky  Laing, 
O  haud  your  tongue  and  jauner; 

1  held  the  gate  till  you  I  met, 

Syne  I  began  to  wander: 

2  This  is  altered  from  an  old  song  with  the  same  title.  It  is 
said,  that  Burns  on  one  occasion  was  passing  tlirough  the  little 
town  of  F.cclefechan,  with  his  brother  exciseman,  Lewars, 
when  the  latter  defied  him  to  find  a  rhyme  fur  such  a  curious 
name.  The  Poet,  after  a  little  consideration,  began  to  recite  a 
humorous  ditty,  in  which  he  contrived  to  introduce  the  following 
verse: — 

4  Then  up  we  gat  and  took  the  road, 

And  in  by  Ecclefeehan, 
Whar  the  brandy-stoup  we  gnrt  it  clink. 
And  strong  ale  ream  the  quech  in.' 


BURNS'  SONGS. 


I  tint  my  whistle  and  my  sang, 
I  tint  my  peace  and  pleasure ; 

But  your  green  graff,  now,  Lucky  Laing, 
Wad  airt  me  to  my  treasure. 


Cooper  o' 


TUNE  —  "  Bab  at  ihe  bowster." 

I. 

THE  cooper  o'  Cuddle  cam'  here  awa', 
He  ca'd  the  girrs  out  owre  us  a'  — 
An'  our  gude  wife  has  gotten  a  ca' 
That  anger'd  the  silly  gudeman,  O. 

We'll  hide  the  cooper  behind  the  door, 
Behind  the  door,  behind  the  door  ; 
We'll  hide  the  cooper  behind  the  door, 
And  cover  him  under  a  mawn,  O. 

It. 

He  sought  them  out,  he  sought  them  in, 

Wi'  de'il  ha'e  her  !  and  de'il  ha'e  him  ! 

But  the  body  was  sae  doited  and  blin', 

He  wist  na  where  he  was  gaun,  O. 

III. 

They  cooper'd  at  e'en,  they  cooper'd  at  morn, 
'Till  our  gudeman  has  gotten  the  scorn  ; 
On  ilka  brow  she's  planted  a  horn, 
And  swears  that  they  shall  stan',  O. 
Well  hide  the  cooper  behind  the  door, 
Behind  the  door,  behind  the  door  ; 
We'll  hide  the  cooper  behind  the  door, 
And  cover  him  under  a  mawn,  O. 


TONE— " For  the  sake  of  somebody." 

I. 

MY  heart  is  sair — I  dare  na  tell, — 

My  heart  is  sair  for  somebody ; 
I  could  wake  a  winter  night 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody. 
Oh-hon!  for  somebody! 
Oh-hey!  for  somebody! 
I  could  range  the  world  around, 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody  ! 


I  The  freedom  of  the  old  strain  is  still  visible  in  this  rifacimento. 
Burns  only  pruned  this  song  of  a  little  of  its  indelicacy.  He 
touched  it  with  a  gentle  hand.  The  old  tune  and  dance  of 
*  Bab  at  the  Bowster'  used  to  be,  in  Scotland,  a  common  winding 
up  of  all  merry-makings.  In  one  of  his  Highland  excursions, 
the  Poet  gives  a  description  of  his  vagaries  among  the  hospita- 
ble mansions  of  the  Highlands.  Mirth  and  music,  he  informs 
us,  kept  together  one  of  the  parties  at  which  he  was  present 
till  a  late  hour  in  the  morning,  dancing  to  the  tune  of  this  song, 
and  singing  Scotch  songs.  No  sooner  had  the  ladies  retired, 


II. 

Ye  powers  that  smile  on  virtuous  love, 

O,  sweetly  smile  on  somebody ! 
Frae  ilka  danger  keep  him  free, 
And  send  me  safe  my  somebody. 
Oh-hon!  for  somebody! 
Oh-hey !  for  somebody ! 
I  wad  do — what  wad  I  not  ? 
For  the  sake  of  somebody ! 


*  o't. 


CTjc 


TUNE  —  "  Salt-fish  and  Dumplings." 

I. 
I  COFT  a  stane  o'  haslock  woo', 

To  mak'  a  coat  to  Johnny  o't  ; 
For  Johnny  is  my  only  jo, 
I  lo'e  him  best  o'  ony  yet. 

The  cardin'  o't,  the  spinnin'  o't, 

The  warpin'  o't,  the  winnin'  o't  ; 
When  ilka  ell  cost  me  a  groat, 
The  tailor  staw  the  lynin'  o't. 

II. 

For  though  his  locks  be  lyart  grey, 

And  though  his  brow  be  beld  aboon, 
Yet  I  ha'e  seen  him  on  a  day, 
The  pride  of  a'  the  parishen. 

The  cardin'  o't,  the  spinnin'  o't  ; 

The  warpin'  o't,  the  winnin'  o't; 
When  ilka  ell  cost  me  a  groat, 
The  tailor  staw  the  lynin'  o't. 


$anuar' 


TUNK—  "  The  lass  tfcae  made  the  bed  to  me." 

1. 

WHEN  Januar'  wind  was  blawing  cauld, 
As  to  the  north  I  bent  my  way, 

The  mirksome  night  did  me  enfauld, 
I  kenn'd  na  whare  to  lodge  till  day. 


than  the  punch-bowl  was  put  in  requisition,  and  the  sun  rose 
high  in  the  heavens  ere  they  finished  their  libations. 

2  Several  of  the  lines  in  the  first  stanza  belong  to  the '  Some- 
body* of  Allan  Ramsay.    The  rest  of  the  song1  bears  too  visible 
marks  of  Burns'  pen  to  let  its  origin  be  at  all  doubtful.     This 
song,  as  given  above,  is  in  the  present  day  a  favourite  one  with 
several  distinguished  female  vocalists. 

3  Burns  has  so  completely  overlaid  the  small  portion  of  this 
song  whioh  is  old  with  his  own  pure  gold,  that  it  may  safely 
be  said  to  be  wholly  his  composition.     'The  tenderness  of 
Johnnie's  wife,'  says    Allan  Cunningham,  'can  only  be  fully 
felt  by  those  who  know  that  hause-lock  wool  is  the  softest  and 
finest  of  the  fleece,  and  is  shorn  from  the  throats  of  the  sheep  in 
the  summer  heat,  to  give  them  air  and  keep  them  cool.' 

4  '  The  Bonnie  Lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me,'  says  Burns, 
'  was  composed  on  an  amour  of  Charles  I.,  when  skulking  in  tho 


5G 
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II. 

By  my  guid  luck  a  lass  I  met. 

Just  in  the  middle  of  my  care, 
And  kindly  she  did  me  invite, 

To  walk  into  a  chamber  fair. 

III. 

I  bow'd  fu'  low  unto  this  maid, 

And  thank 'd  her  for  her  courtesie; 
I  bow'd  fu'  low  unto  this  maid, 

And  bade  her  make  a  bed  to  me. 

IV. 
She  made  the  bed  both  large  and  wide, 

Wi'  twa  white  hands  she  spread  it  down , 
She  put  the  cup  to  her  rosy  lips, 

And  drank, "  Young  man,  now  sleep  ye  soun '." 

V. 
She  snatch'd  the  candle  in  her  hand, 

And  frae  my  chamber  went  wi'  speed ; 
But  I  eall'd  her  quickly  back  again, 

To  lay  some  mair  below  my  head. 

VI. 
A  cod  she  Laid  below  my  head, 

And  served  me  wi'  due  respect ; 
And  to  salute  her  wi'  a  kiss, 

I  put  my  arms  about  her  neck. 

VII. 
"  Haud  aff  your  hands,  young  man,"  she  says, 

"  And  dinna  sae  uncivil  be ; 
Gif  ye  ha'e  ony  love  for  me, 

0  wrang  ua  my  virginitie  !" 

VIIT. 
Her  hair  was  like  the  links  o'  gowd, 

Her  teeth  were  like  the  ivorie, 
Her  cheeks  like  lilies  dipt  in  wine, 

The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

IX. 

Her  bosom  was  the  driven  snaw, 

Twa  drifted  heaps  sae  fair  to  see ; 
Her  limbs  the  polish 'd  marble  stane, 

The  Lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

X. 
I  kiss'd  her  ower  and  owcr  again, 

And  aye  she  wistna  what  to  say  : 
I  laid  her  'tween  me  and  the  wa' — 

The  lassie  thought  na  lang  till  day. 

XL 
Upon  the  morrow,  when  we  raise, 

1  thank 'd  her  for  her  courtesie ; 

But  aye  she  blush'd,  and  ayo  sho  eigh'd, 
And  said,  "  Alas  !  ye've  ruin'd  me." 
XII. 

I  clasp'd  her  waist,  and  kiss'd  her  syne, 
While  the  tear  stood  twinklin'  in  her  e'e : 

I  said,  "  My  lassie,  dinna  cry, 

For  ye  aye  shall  mak'  the  bed  to  me." 

Worth  about  Aberdeen    in  the  time  of  the  usurpation.    He 
formed  »n«  petite  affaire  with  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Port- 
,    Letliam,  who  was  the  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  him.' 


XIII. 

She  took  her  mither's  Holland  sheets, 

And  made  them  a'  in  sarks  to  me ; 
Blythe  and  merry  may  she  be, 

The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me  ! 

XIV. 
The  bonnie  lass  made  the  bed  to  me, 

The  braw  lass  made  the  bed  to  me ; 
111  ne'er  forget,  till  the  day  I  die, 

The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 


§ae  jfar  atoa'. 

TONE— "  Dalketih  Maiden  Bridge." 

I. 

O,  SAD  and  heavy  should  I  part, 

But  for  her  sake  sae  far  awa ; 
Unknowing  what  my  way  may  thwart, 

My  native  land  sae  far  awa, 
Thou  that  of  a'  things  Maker  art, 

That  form'd  this  Fair  sae  far  awa, 
Gi'e  body  strength,  then  111  ne'er  start 

At  this  my  way  sae  far  awa. 

II. 
How  true  is  love  to  pure  desert, 

So  love  to  her,  sae  far  awa : 
And  nocht  can  heal  my  bosom's  smart, 

While,  oh !  she  is  sae  far  awa. 
Nane  other  love,  nane  other  dart, 

I  feel  but  her's,  sae  far  awa ; 
But  fairer  never  fouch'd  a  heart 

Than  her's,  the  Fair  sae  far  awa. 


I'll  age  <ZTa'  in  6g  Von  Coton.1 

TUNE—"  I'll  gat  not  mair  to  yon  tovm." 


I'LL  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  town, 

And  by  yon  garuen  green  again ; 
I'll  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  town, 

And  see  my  bonnie  Jean  again. 
There's  nane  sail  ken,  there's  uane  sail  guesa, 

What  brings  me  back  the  gate  again, 
But  she,  my  fairest  faithfu'  lass, 

And  stowlins  we  sail  meet  again. 


1  Jean  Armour  is  tlie  heroine  of  this  charming  lyric.  Tha 
tune  belongs  to  a  song  of  the  oldon  day.  It  \vasn  great  fnvou. 
rite  with  George  IV.,  and  on  his  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1*22  it 
was  remarked,  that,  when  the  on-liestrn  in  the  theatre  struck 


up  the  air,  his  Majesty  drummed  time  to  it  with  hi*  tinkers  on 
the  boxes 


the  boxes  !  ! 
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II. 


She'll  wander  by  the  aiken  tree, 

When  trystiu'-time  draws  near  again  ; 
And  when  her  lovely  form  I  see, 

O  haith,  she's  doubly  dear  again ! 
Ill  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  town, 

And  by  yon  garden  green,  again ; 
I'll  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  town, 

And  see  my  bonnie  Jean  again. 


©,  SSEat 


"* 


TUNE—  "JCttgae  nae  mair  to  yon  town." 

O,  wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  town, 

Ye  see  the  e'enin  sun  upon  ? 
The  fairest  dame's  in  yon  town, 
That  e'ening  sun  is  shining  on. 

I. 

Now  haply  down  yon  gay  green  shaw, 
She  wanders  by  yon  spreading  tree  ; 
How  blest  ye  flow'rs  that  round  her  blaw, 
Ye  catch  the  glances  o'  her  e'e  ! 

II. 

How  blest  ye  birds  that  round  her  sing, 

And  welcome  in  the  blooming  year  ! 
And  doubly  welcome  be  the  spring, 

The  season  to-  my  Lucy  dear. 

III. 
The  sun  blinks  blythe  on  yon  town, 

And  on  yon  bonnie  braes  of  Ayr; 
But  my  delight  in  yon  town, 

And  dearest  bliss,  is  Lucy  fair. 


IV. 

Without  my  love,  not  a'  the  charms 

O'  Paradise  could  yield  me  joy; 
But  gi'e  me  Lucy  in  my  arms, 

And  welcome  Lapland's  dreary  sky ! 

V. 
My  cave  wad  be  a  lover's  bower, 

Tho'  raging  winter  rent  the  air; 
And  she  a  lovely  little  flower, 

That  I  wad  tent  and  shelter  there. 

VI. 
O,  sweet  is  she  in  yon  town, 

Yon  sinkin'  sun's  gane  down  upon ! 
A  fairer  than's  in  yon  town, 

His  setting  beam  near  shone  upon. 

VII. 

If  angry  fate  is  sworn  my  foe, 

And  suffering  I  am  doom'd  to  bear; 
I  careless  quit  aught  else  below, 
But  spare  me — spare  me  Lucy  dear! 

VIII. 
For  while  life's  dearest  blood  is  warm, 

Ae  thought  frae  her  shall  ne'er  depart, 
And  she — as  fairest  is  her  form ! 
She  has  the  truest,  kindest  heart ! 
O,  wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  town, 

Ye  see  the  e'enin  sun  upon  ? 
The  fairest  dame's  in  yon  town, 
That  e'ening  sun  is  shining  on. 


1  '  I  enclose  you  a  song,1  says  Burns,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Syme, 
'which  I  composed  since  I  saw  you,  and  I  am  going  to  give 
you  the  history  of  it.  Do  you  know,  that  among  much  that  I 
admire  among  the  characters  and  manners  of  these  great  folks 
whom  I  have  now  the  honour  to  call  my  acquaintances,  the 
Oswald  family,  there  is  nothing  charms  me  more  than  Mr 
Oswald's  uuconcealable  attachment  to  that  incomparable  wo- 
man. Did  you  ever,  my  dear  Syme,  meet  with  a  man  who 
owed  more  to  the  Divine  Giver  of  all  good  things  than  Mr 
Oswald?  A  fine  fortune— a  pleasing  exterior— setf-evident 
amiable  disposition— and  an  ingenuous  upright  mind ;  and  that 
informed,  too,  much  beyond  the  usual  run  of  young  fellows  of 
his  rank  and  fortune — and  to  all  this,  such  a  woman  t  but  of  her 
I  shall  say  nothing  at  all,  in  despair  of  saying  anything  ade- 
quate. In  my  song  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  what 
would  be  his  feelings,  on  seeing,  in  the  scene  I  have  drawn,  the 
habitation  of  his  Lucy.  As  I  am  a  good  deal  pleased  with  the 
performance,  I,  in  my  first  fervour,  thought  of  sending  it  to  Mrs 
Oswald  ;  but  on  second  thoughts,  perhaps  what  I  otter  as  the 
honest  incense  of  genuine  respect,  might,  from  the  well-known 
character  of  poverty  and  poetry,  be  construed  into  some  modi- 
fication or  other  of  that  servility  which  my  soul  abhors.' 

Mrs  Oswald's  maiden  name  was  Lucy  Johnston.  She  was 
daughter  of  Wynne  Johnston,  of  Hilton,  Esq.,  and  was  mar- 
ried, April  23,  1793,  to  R.  A.  Oswald,  Esq.  of  Auchincruive.in 
the  county  of  Ayr.  Alas  for  beauty— fortune— affections— and 
hopes  !  This  lovely  and  accomplished  woman  had  not  blessed 
Mr  Oswald  above  a  year  beyond  this  period,  when  shefell  into 
pulmonary  consumption.  A  removal  to  a  warmer  climate  was 
tried,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  health ;  but  she  died  at  Lisbon, 
in  January,  1798,  at  an  age  little  exceeding  thirty. 


©  jiHag,  tils  Mom. 

TUNE—"  O,  May,  thy  Morn." 

I. 

O  MAT;  thy  morn  was  ne'er  sae  sweet, 

As  the  mirk  night  o'  December; 
For  sparkling  was  the  rosy  wine, 

And  private  was  the  chamber; 
And  dear  was  she  I  darena  name, 

But  I  will  aye  remember : 
And  dear  was  she  I  darena  name, 

But  I  will  aye  remember. 

II. 

And  here's  to  them,  that,  like  oursel', 

Can  push  about  the  jorum ; 
And  here's  to  them  that  wish  us  weel, 

May  a'  that's  guid  watch  o'er  them ! 
And  here's  to  them,  we  darena  tell, 

The  dearest  o'  the  quorum : 
And  here's  to  them,  we  darena  tell, 

The  dearest  o'  the  quorum. 


LUJCY 


(  M?'  OSWALD  OF  AIJCHENCRUIVK) 


FROM  Wl  ORIGINAL  *T  AUCHLNCBUIVt 
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TUNS— "  Ye're  welcome,  Charlie  Stewart." 

I. 

O  LOVELY  Polly  Stewart! 

O  charming  Polly  Stewart ! 
There's  ne'er  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May, 

That's  half  so  fair  as  thou  art. 
The  flower  that  blaws,  it  fades,  it  fa's, 

And  art  can  ne'er  renew  it; 
But  worth  and  truth  eternal  youth 
Will  gi'e  to  Polly  Stewart. 

II. 

May  he,  whase  arms  shall  fauld  thy  charms, 

Possess  a  leal  and  true  heart; 
To  him  be  given  to  ken  the  heaven, 
He  grasps  in  Polly  Stewart! 
O  lovely  Polly  Stewart ! 

O  charming  Polly  Stewart! 
There's  ne'er  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May, 
That's  half  so  fair  as  thou  art. 


TUNB — "If  thou'lt  play  me  fair  play. 

I. 

THE  bonniest  lad  that  e'er  I  saw, 

Bonnie  laddie,  Higliland  laddie; 
Wore  a  plaid  and  was  fu'  braw, 

Bonnie  Highland  laddie. 
On  his  head  a  bonnet  blue, 

Bonnie  laddie,  Higliland  laddie ; 
His  loyal  heart  was  firm  and  true, 

Bonnie  Higliland  laddie. 

II. 

IVumpets  sound,  and  cannons  roar, 

Bonnie  lassie,  Lowland  lassie ; 
And  a'  the  hills  wi'  echoes  roar, 

Bonnie  Lowland  lassie. 
Glory,  honour,  now  invite, 

Bonnie  lassie,  Lowland  lassie, 
For  freedom  and  my  king  to  fight, 

Bonnie  Lowland  lassie. 


1  Mr  Robert  Chambers  says,  that  he  was  informed  that  the, 
heroine  of  this  song  was  so  far  reduced  in  her  circumstances,  as 
to  be  obliged  in  her  old  age  to  support  herself  by  washing 
•ilothes.  In  1838,  she  resided  in  the  borough  of  Maxwelltown, 
Lnmfries. 

3  This  song  contains  not  much  that  is  Burns'.  He  has  in  it 
only  remodelled  and  reduced  to  a  moderate  compass,  an  old 
song  entitled,  •  The  Highland  lad  and  the  Lowland  lassie.' 


III. 

The  sun  a  backward  course  shall  take, 

Bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie; 
Ere  aught  thy  manly  courage  shake, 

Bonnie  Highland  laddie. 
Go  !  for  yourscl'  procure  renown, 

Bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie ; 
And  for  your  lawful  king,  his  crown, 

Bonnie  Highland  laddie. 


illis'  ISanfcs. 


I. 

Now  banks  and  braes  are  claith'd  in  green, 

And  scatter  'd  cowslips  sweetly  spring; 
By  Girvan's  fairy  haunted  stream  3 

The  birdies  flit  on  wanton  wing. 
To  Cassillis'-  banks,  when  ev'ning  fa's, 

There  wi'  my  Mary  let  me  flee, 
There  catch  her  ilka  glance  of  love, 

The  bonnie  blink  o'  Mary's  e'e  ! 

II. 
The  child  wha  boasts  o'  warld's  walth, 

Is  af  ten  laird  o'  meikle  care  ; 
But  Mary  she  is  a'  my  ain  — 

Ah,  fortune  canna  gi'e  me  mair! 
Then  let  me  range  by  Cassillis'  banks, 

Wi'  her,  the  lassie  dear  to  me, 
And  catch  her  ilka  glance  o'  love, 

The  bonnie  blink  o'  Mary's  e'e  ! 


Co  tfjee,  lobrtf  Nffl&.« 
I. 

To  thee,  lov'd  Nith,  thy  gladsome  plains, 
Where  late  wi'  careless  thought  I  rang'd, 

Tho'  prest  wi'  care  and  sunk  in  woe, 
To  thee  I  bring  a  heart  unchang'd. 


3  This  epithet  is  no  more  than  due  to  the  beautiful  vale  of  the 
Girvan,  which  intersects  the  brown  region  of  C'arrick,  like  a 
green  silken  baldrick   over  a  russet  dress.     In  some  vales,  as 
those  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Ayr,  there  is   such  an  extent  of 
scarcely  sloping  country  that  the  eye  does  not  recognize  them 
as  vales  at  all.    But  the  vale  of  the  Girvan  is  one  of  'hat  com- 
parative narrowness,  which  comes  before  the  eye  at  once  as 
what  it  is.     From  the  village  of  Girvan,  when'  it  falls  into  tho 
Frith  of  Clyde,  upwards  by  Dailly,  Ualquharran,  and  Kilker- 
ran,  to  Blairquhan,  is  one  uninterrupted  scene  of  beauty,  con- 
sisting ol  bold  woody  slopes,  green  holms,  and  hazel-embowered 
banks,  und»r  which  the  stream  steals  alon?  in  slancin;*  rapids, 
or  in  dark  foam-mottled  pools.     A  view  of  the  Girvan,  taken  iu 
the  park  of  Blairquhnn,  the  scat  of  Sir  David  Hunter  Blair, 
Baronet,  is  given  in  the  present  work.     It  has  been  selected  m 
a  characteristic  specimen  of  this  fine  region,  the  pride  of  south- 
ern Ayrshire. 

4  In  the  present  work, '  A  View  of  the  Nith,  at  Blackwood ' 
is  given.    The  intention  of  this  plate  is  to  convey  an  imprcs- 
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II. 
I  love  thee,  Nith,  thy  banks  and  braes* 

Tho'  mem'ry  there  my  bosorn  tear; 
For  there  he  rov'cl  that  brake  my  heart, 

Yet  to  that  heart,  ah,  still  how  dear ! 


Sannorfcs  o'  33arlcg. 

TONE—"  The  KUlogie." 
I. 

BANNOCKS  o'  bear  meal, 

Bannocks  o'  barley ; 
Here's  to  the  Highlandman's 

Bannocks  o'  barley. 
Wha  in  a  brulzie 

Will  first  cry  a  parley  ? 
Never  the  lads  \vi' 

The  bannocks  o'  barley. 

II. 
Bannocks  o'  bear  meal, 

Bannocks  o'  barley; 
Here's  to  the  lads  vri' 

The  bannocks  o'  barley. 
Wha  in  his  wae-days 

Were  loyal  to  Charlie? 
Wha  but  the  lads  wi' 

Their  bannocks  o'  barley  ? 


sion  of  a  vale  and  river,  which  have  had  the  fortune  to  he  the 
subject  of  much  verse  by  Burns.  The  objects  here  presented 
are  not,  as  it  happen?,  alluded  to  by  name  in  the  Poet's  lays  ;  but 
they  combine  to  form  one  of  the  finest  views  \vhich  the  vale 
any  where  presents  and  one  which  is  in  some  measure  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole.  Tin?  spectator  stands  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river.  The  nearest  object  is  /Uildgirth  Bridge,  an  elegant 
modern  structure,  but  nevertheless  erected  before  the  Poet's 
time  (1784) ;  near  it  is  Black  wood  House,  the  seat  of Cop- 
land, Esq.,  and  above  rises  Black  wood  Hill,  a  beautifully 
wooded  eminenc  •,  wbich  commands  a  magnificent  view  both 
up  and  down  the  Nith. 

The  mansion  of  Blackwood  is  built  in  the  manner  of  an 
ancient  tower,  in  a  rising  series  of  arclu-s,  so  as  to  be  fire-proof. 
The  family,  which  has  been  settled  in  Dumfries-shire  since 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  descended  from 
Sir  Jnhn  Copland,  the  Northumbrian  knight  who  took  King- 
David  II.  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  in  134G.  In 
the  approach  to  the  house,  there  are  some  fine  yews,  under  one 
of  which  formerly  stood  the  cottage  in  which  Mr  Allan  Cun- 
ningham was  born— the  father  of  this  chief  of  modern  Scottish 
poets  having  been  the  late  Mr  Copland's  gardener.  A  corres- 
pondent, after  telling  us  that  we  cannot  speak  too  strongly  of 
the  beauties  of  Blackwood,  adds — '  The  clear  and  quiet  river — 
the  fine  woods  cast  over  the  low  and  rising  grounds,  the  uplands 
studded  with  smiling  cottages, — the  tree-embosomed  mansion- 
house,  which  only  wants  battlrments  to  personate  an  old  Scot- 
tish castle  of  the  first  class— the  browsing  cattle — the  frequent 
way-faring  shepherds,  with  their  innumerable  flocks,  passing 
down  from  the  pastoral  regions  in  the  upper  part  of  the  coun- 
try— form  incessant  combinations  of  that  species  of  rural 
scenery  which  Claude  has  made  classic  aud  immortal  in  his 
landscapes.' 


fytt  ISalou.1 

TONE—"  The  Highland  Baloti." 

I. 

HEE  balou !  my  sweet  wee  Donald, 
Picture  o'  the  great  Clanronald; 
Brawlie  kens  our  wanton  chief 
Wha  got  my  young  Highland  thief. 

II. 

Leeze  me  on  thy  bonnie  craigie, 
An'  thou  live,  thou'lt  steal  a  naigie ; 
Travel  the  country  thro'  and  thro', 
And  bring  hame  a  Carlisle  cow. 

III. 

Thro'  the  Lowlands,  o'er  the  border, 
Weel,  my  baby,  may  thou  furder; 
Herry  the  louns  o'  the  laigh  countrie, 
Syne  to  the  Highlands  hame  to  me. 


is  my 

TUNE— "Woe  is  my  heart. ' 

I. 

WAE  is  my  heart,  and  the  tear's  in  my  e'e ; 
Lang,  lang,  joy's  been  a  stranger  to  me ; 
Forsaken  and  friendless  my  burden  I  bear, 
And  the  SAreet  voice  o'  pity  ne'er  soundS'in  my  ear. 

II. 

Love,  thou  hast  pleasures ;  and  deep  ha'e  I  loved  -, 
Love,  thou  hast  sorrows;  and  sail'  ha'e  I  proved: 
But  this  bruised  heart  that  now  bleeds  in  my 

breast, 
I  can  feel  by  its  throbbings  will  soon  be  at  rest. 

III. 

O,  if  I  were,  where  happy  I  ha'e  been, 
Down  by  yon  stream  and  yon  bonnie  castle-green: 
For  there  he  is  wand'ring,  and  musing  on  me, 
Wha  wad  scon  dry  the  tear  frae  Phillis's  e'e. 


Cere's  tit's  $|ealt!j  in  ®33atfr.3 

TUNE — "  Tlie  Job  of  Journey-work." 

ALTHO'  my  back  be  at  the  wa', 
And  though  he  be  the  fautor; 

Altho'  my  back  be  at  the  wa', 
Yet  here's  his  health  in  water  ! 


1  This  is  an  English  version  by  Burns  of  a  Gaelic  ditty,  which 
n  Highland  lady  sung  and  translated  to  him.     It  first  appeared 
in  Johnson's  Museum. 

2  Written,  it  is  said,  at  the  request  of  Clarke,  the  musician,  for 
Miss  Phillis  M'Murdo  of  Drumlanrig. 

3  There  is  an  old  song,  the  burthen  of  which  is,  '  Here's  his 
health  in  water.'  Burns  wrote  the  above  while  in  Dumfries,  for 
Johnson's  Museum. 
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0  !  wae  gae  by  his  wanton  sides, 

Sae  brawlie  he  could  flatter; 
Till  for  his  sake  I'm  slighted  sair, 

And  dree  the  kintra  clatter. 
But  tho'  my  back  be  at  the  wa', 

And  tho'  he  be  the  fautor, 
But  tho'  my  back  be  at  the  wa', 

Yet  here's  his  health  in  water ! 


TUNE— "My  Peggy's  face." 

I. 

MY  Peggy's  face,  my  Peggy's  form, 
The  frost  of  hermit  age  might  warm ; 
My  Peggy's  worth,  my  Peggy's  mind, 
Might  charm  the  first  of  human  kind. 
I  love  my  Peggy's  angel  air, 
Her  face  so  truly,  heavenly  fair, 
Her  native  grace,  so  void  of  art, — 
But  I  adore  my  Peggy's  heart. 

II. 

The  lily's  hue,  the  rose's  dye, 
The  kindling  lustre  of  an  eye ; 
Who  but  owns  their  magic  sway! 
Who  but  knows  they  all  decay ! 
The  tender  thrill,  the  pitying  tear, 
The  generous  purpose,  nobly  dear, 
The  gentle  look,  that  rage  disarms, — 
These  are  all  immortal  charms. 


Still  as  I  hail  thce,  thou  gloomy  December, 
Still  shall  I  hail  thce  wi'  sorrow  and  care ; 

For  sad  was  the  parting  thou  makes  me  remember, 
Parting  wi'  Nancy,  oh  !  ne'er  to  meet  mair. 


(Sloomy 

TONK— "  Wandering  Willie." 

I. 

ANCE  mair  1  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December ! 

Ance  mair  I  hail  thee  wi'  sorrow  and  care ; 
Sad  was  the  parting  thou  makes  me  remember, 

Parting  wi'  Nancy,  oh !  ne'er  to  meet  mair. 
Fond  lovers'  parting  is  sweet  painful  pleasure, 

Hope  beaming  mild  on  the  soft  parting  hour; 
But  the  dire  feeling,  O  farewell  for  ever, 

Is  anguish  unmingled  and  agony  pure. 

II. 
Wild  as  the  winter  now  tearing  the  forest, 

Till  the  last  leaf  o'  the  summer  is  flown, 
Such  is  the  tempest  has  shaken  my  bosom, 

Since  my  last  hope  and  last  comfort  is  gone ! 

)  Mi<s  Mars^rot  Clmlinnrs  mftenvurd*  Mr*  Lewis  Hay)  win 
the  subject  of  these  verses.  \Vu  have  already  spoken  of  this 
lady  in  a  previous  note. 

3  Written  on  parting  with  Clnrinda  (Mrs  M'Lehose),  for  an 
account  of  whom  see  p.  95,  vol.  i 


H$  lla&s's  ©oton  there's  ©airs  upon't 3 

TUNS—  "Gregg's  Pipes." 

MY  lady's  gown  there's  gairs  upon't, 
And  gowden  flowers  sac  rare  upon't ; 
But  Jenny's  jimps  and  jirkiuet, 
My  lord  thinks  meikle  mail'  upon't. 

I. 

MY  lord  a-hunting  he  is  gane, 
But  hounds  or  hawks  wi'  him  are  nane, 
By  Colin's  cottage  lies  his  game, 
If  Colin's  Jenny  be  at  harne. 

II. 

My  lady  's  white,  my  lady  's  red, 
And  kith  and  kin  o'  Cassillis'  blude, 
But  her  ten-pund  lands  o'  tocher  guid, 
Were  a'  the  charms  his  lordship  lo'ed. 

III. 

Out  o'er  yon  moor,  out  o'er  yon  moss, 
Whare  gor-cocks  thro'  the  heather  pass, 
There  wons  auld  Colin's  bonnie  lass, 
A  lily  in  a  wilderness ! 

IV. 

Sae  sweetly  move  her  genty  limbs, 
Like  music-notes  o'  lovers'  hymns: 
The  diamond  dew  in  her  een  sae  blue, 
Where  laughing  love  sae  wanton  swims. 

V. 

My  lady  's  dink,  my  lady  's  drest, 
The  flower  and  fancy  o'  the  west; 
But  the  lassie  that  a  man  lo'es  best, 
O,  that's  the  lass  to  make  him  blest. 
My  lady's  gown  there's  gairs  upon't, 
And  gowden  flowers  sae  rare  upon't; 
But  Jenny's  jimps  and  jirkiuet, 
My  lord  thinks  meikle  mair  upon't. 


amang  tfje  (Ems.4 

TUNF— "  The  king  of  t'ranee,  he  rade  a  Race." 

I. 
AMANG  the  trees,  where  humming  bees 

At  buds  and  flowers  Averc  hinging,  O, 
Auld  Caledon  drew  out  her  drone, 

And  to  her  pipe  was  singing,  O ; 


3  Burns  is  «iippii--crl  to  have  token  tho  hint  ofthis  song  from 
some  iiid  strain.     The  air  was  the  composition  til  J.imcs  Grejfff. 
an  Ayrshire  musician. 

4  This  was  written  in  derision  of  Italian  singers  and  musi- 
cians, who  were  supplanting  the  native  melodies  of  the  coun- 
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'Twas  pibroch,  sang,  strathspey,  or  reels, 

She  dirl'd  them  aff  fu'  clearly,  O, 
When  there  cam'  a  yell  o'  foreign  squeels, 

That  dang  her  tapsalteerie,  O. 

II. 
Their  capon  craws  and  queer  ha  ha's, 

They  made  our  lugs  grow  eerie,  O ; 
The  hungry  bike  did  scrape  and  pike, 

Till  we  were  wae  and  weary,  O ; 
But  a  royal  ghaist,  wha  ance  was  cas'd 

A  prisoner  aughteen  year  awa, 
He  fir'd  a  fiddler  in  the  North 

That  dang  them  tapsalteerie,  O. 


¥rstmn 


a  pint  o' 


TUNE  —  "  Banks  of  Banna,," 

I. 

YESTREEN  I  had  a  pint  o'  wine, 

A  place  where  body  saw  na; 
Yestreen  lay  on  this  breast  o'  mine 

The  gowden  locks  of  Anna. 
The  hungry  Jew  in  wilderness 

Rejoicing  ower  his  manna, 
Was  naething  to  my  hinny  bliss 

Upon  the  lips  of  Anna. 

II. 

Ye  monarchs,  tak'  the  east  and  west, 

Frae  Indus  to  Savannah  ! 
Gi'e  me  within  my  straining  grasp 

The  melting  form  of  Anna! 
There  I'll  despise  imperial  charms, 

An  Empress  or  Sultana, 
While  dying  raptures,  in  her  arm.-, 

I  give  and  take  with  Anna  ! 

III. 

Awa,  thou  flaunting  god  o'  day  ! 

Awa,  thou  pale  Diana! 
Ilk  star  gae  hide  thy  twinkling  ray, 

When  I'm  to  meet  my  Anna  ! 
Come,  in  thy  raven  plumage,  night  ! 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars  withdrawn  a'; 
And  bring  an  angel  pen  to  write 

My  transports  wi'  my  Anna! 


try.  The  allusion  in  the  last  verse  is  to  Neil  Gow,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  he  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  James  I.,  the  royal  poet 
and  musician,  and  for  eighteen  years  the  prisoner  of  England.  I 
1  The  '  Anna"  here  celebrated  was  servant  in  the  Globe  Inn  j 
at  Dumfries  ;  some  say  she  was  a  younger  sister  of  the  land- 
lady's Hums  recommended  the  song  to  Thomson,  as 'the  best 
love  song  he  had  ever  composed ;'  but  Thomson  did  not  admit 
it  into  his  collection,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  the  Poet's  descrip- 
tion of  his  raptures  '  came  it  too  strong'  for  his  publication. 
The  piece  is  certainly  one  of  Burns's  most  impassioned  eflu- 
<v<ms  but  it  is  also  one  of  singular  beauty. 
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saainter  of 


TUNB—  "  Gil  Morice." 

I. 

BUT  lately  seen  in  gladsome  green, 

The  woods  rejoic'd  the  day, 
Thro'  gentle  showers  the  laughing  flowers 

In  double  pride  were  gay: 
But  now  our  joys  are  fled, 

On  winter  blasts  awa! 
Yet  maiden  May,  in  rich  array, 

Again  shall  bring  them  a'. 

II. 
But  my  white  pow,  nae  kindly  thowe 

Shall  melt  the  snaws  of  age  ; 
My  trunk  of  eild,  but  buss  or  beild, 

Sinks  in  lime's  wintry  rage. 
Oh,  age  has  weary  days, 

And  nichts  o'  sleepless  pain  ! 
Thou  golden  time  o'  youthfu'  prime, 

Why  com'st  thou  not  again  ? 


Co 


TUNE.—"  Could  aught  of  Song;' 

I. 
COULD  aught  of  song  declare  my  pains, 

Could  artful  numbers  move  thee, 
The  muse  should  tell,  in  labour'd  strains, 

O  Mary,  how  I  love  thee  ! 
They  who  but  feign  a  wounded  heart, 

May  teach  the  lyre  to  languish  ; 
But  what  avails  the  pride  of  art, 

When  wastes  the  soul  with  anguish  ? 

II. 
Then  let  the  sudden  bursting  sigh 

The  heart-felt  pang  discover; 
And  in  the  keen,  yet  tender  eye, 

O  read  th'  imploring  lover. 
For  well  I  know  thy  gentle  mind 

Disdains  art's  gay  disguising  ; 
Beyond  what  fancy  e'er  refin'd, 

The  voice  of  nature  prizing. 


2  This  and  the  following  were  both  contributions  of  Burns  to 
Johnson's  Museum.  The  concluding  four  lines  of  '  The  Win- 
ter of  Life'  are  strikingly  simple  and  pathetic,  and  may  be  said 
to  give  the  substance  of  all  that  was  ever  written  on  old  age. 
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Acre's  to  tfin  frraltlj,  mij  fconm'r  Hags.1 

TUNB— "Laggan  Bufn." 

I. 

HERE'S  to  thy  health,  my  bonnie  lass, 
Guid  night  and  joy  be  wi'  thee ; 

111  come  nae  mair  to  thy  bower-door, 
To  tell  thee  that  I  lo'e  thee. 

0  dinua  think,  my  pretty  pink, 
But  I  can  live  without  thee : 

1  vow  and  swear  I  dinna  care 

How  lang  ye  look  about  ye. 

II. 

Thou'rt  aye  sae  free  informing  me 

Thou  hast  nae  mind  to  marry; 
I'll  be  as  free  informing  thee 

Nae  time  hae  I  to  tarry. 
I  ken  thy  friends  try  ilka  means, 

Frae  wedlock  to  delay  thee, 
Depending  on  some  higher  chance — 

But  fortune  may  betray  thee. 

III. 

I  ken  they  scorn  my  low  estate, 

But  that  does  never  grieve  me ; 
But  I'm  as  free  as  any  he, 

Sma'  siller  will  relieve  me. 
I  count  my  health  my  greatest  wealth, 

Sae  long  as  I'll  enjoy  it: 
111  fear  nae  scant,  I'll  bode  nae  want, 

As  lang's  I  get  employment. 

IV. 

But  far  off  fowls  ha'e  feathers  fair, 

And  aye  until  ye  try  them : 
Tho'  they  seem  fair,  still  have  a  care, 

They  may  prove  waur  than  I  am. 
But  at  twal  at  night,  when  the  moon  shines 
bright, 

My  dear,  I'll  come  and  see  thee; 
For  the  man  that  lo'es  his  mistress  weel 

Nae  travel  makes  him  weary. 


It  teas  a1  for  our  rigfitfu'  Sing.2 

TITNE — "71  wot  a'  for  our  rightfu'  king." 

I. 

IT  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  king, 
We  left  fair  Scotland's  strand; 

It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  king, 
We  e'er  saw  Irish  land,  my  dear; 
We  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 


1  This  was  an  early  production  of  the  Poet,  but  later  in  life 
he  revised  it,  and  sent  it  to  Johnson's  Museum.  The  writhing* 
of  his  mind  under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  and  his  suspicions  of 
every  one  richer  than  himself,  display  themselves  very  charac- 
teristically in  this  song. 

8  This  beautiful  Jacobite  §ong  appears  as  the  production  of 


II. 

Now  a'  is  done  that  men  can  do, 

And  a'  is  done  in  vain  ; 
My  love  and  native  land,  farewell ! 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main,  my  dear; 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main. 

III. 
He  turned  him  right,  and  round  about, 

Upon  the  Irish  shore ; 
And  gae  his  bridle-reins  a  shake, 

With  Adieu  for  evermore,  my  dear  ; 

With  Adieu  for  evermore ! 

IV. 
The  sodger  from  the  wars  returns, 

The  sailor  frae  the  main; 
But  I  ha'e  parted  frae  my  love, 

Never  to  meet  again,  my  dear ; 

Never  to  meet  again. 

V. 
When  day  is  gane,  and  night  is  come, 

And  a'  folk  bound  to  sleep; 
I  think  on  him  that's  far  awa', 

The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep,  my  dear; 

The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep. 


©,  steer  tier  up. 

TUNB—"  O,  tteer  her  up,  and  haud  her  gaun." 

I. 

O,  STEER  her  up,  and  hand  her  gaun, — 

Her  mother's  at  the  mill,  jo; 
And  gin  she  winna  take  a  man, 

E'en  let  her  take  her  will,  jo  : 
First  shore  her  wi'  a  kindly  kiss, 

And  ca'  anither  gill,  jo, 
And  gin  she  take  the  thing  amiss, 

E'en  let  her  flyte  her  fill,  jo. 

II. 
O,  steer  her  up,  and  be  na  blate, 

And  gin  she  take  it  ill,  jo, 
Then  lea'e  the  lassie  till  her  fate, 

And  time  nae  langer  spill,  jo : 

Burns,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Johnson's  Museum.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, it  is  an  improvement  and  amendment  of  some  old  ballad. 
Hogg  says,  that  tht*  song  was  written  by  a  Captain  Ogilvie, 
who  \vas  killed  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  year  1695. 
But  knowing  (he  Shepherd's  unhappy  propensity  to  bam,  at  he 
called  it,  in  all  literary  matters,  and  his  infidelity  especially  as  a 
collector  of  Jacobite  Keliques,  we  are  not  inclined  to  attach  the 
slightest  credit  to  his  statement  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  his  song 
of  '  A  weary  lot  is  thine,-  which  occurs  in  the  third  cauto  ol 
Rokeby)  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  this  production,  but 
does  not  seem  to  know  that  Burns  had  a  hand  in  it.  7he  last 
stanza  he  borrows  almost  word  for  word.  It  is  one  of  extreme 
beauty,  but  the  third  veree  is  perhaps  still  finer,  as  presenting 
a  perfect  picture  in  itself,  in  words  too,  that  charm  the  ear : 

•  He  rtinrd  him  right,  and  round  about, 

I 'I.OH  the  Irish  shore; 
And  ga'e  his  bridle-reins  a  shake, 
With  Adieu  for  evermore,  my  dear; 
With  Adieu  for  evermore  I* 
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Ne'er  break  your  heart  for  ae  rebut, 
Bat  think  upon  it  still,  jo; 

Then  gin  the  lassie  winna  do't, 
Yell  fiu'  anither  will,  jo. 


<©  age  mg  &2itfe  sTje  irang  me. 

TONE — "  My  wife  she  dang  me." 

I. 

O  AYE  my  wife  she  dang  me, 
An'  aft  my  wife  did  bang  me ; 
If  ye  gi'e  a  woman  a'  her  will, 
Guid  faith,  she'll  soon  o'ergang  ye. 
On  peace  and  rest  my  mind  was  bent, 

And  fool  I  was  I  married ; 
But  never  honest  man's  intent 
As  cursedly  miscarried. 

II. 
Some  share  o'  comfort  still  at  last, 

When  a'  my  days  are  done,  man; 
My  pains  o'  hell  on  earth  are  past, 
I'm  sure  o'  bliss  aboon,  man. 
O  aye  my  wife  she  dang  me, 
An'  aft  my  wife  did  bang  me; 
If  ye  gi'e  a  woman  a'  her  will, 
Guid  faith,  she'll  soon  o'ergang  ye. 


(!Mj,  Inert  tfjou  in  tfjr  caultr  filast.1 

TONE—"  The  Lass  o'  Livingstone." 

I. 

OH,  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast, 

On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea, 
My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt, 

I'd  shelter  thee,  I'd  shelter  thee : 
Or  did  misfortune's  bitter  storms 

Around  thee  blaw,  around  thee  blaw, 
Thy  bield  should  be  my  bosom, 

To  share  it  a',  to  share  it  a'. 

II. 

Or  were  I  in  the  wildest  waste, 

Sae  bleak  and  bare,  sae  bleak  and  bare, 
The  desert  were  a  paradise, 

If  thou  Avert  there,  if  thou  wert  there : 
Or  were  I  monarch  o'  the  globe, 

Wi'  thee  to  reign,  AVI'  thee  to  reign, 
The  brightest  jeAvel  in  my  crown 

Wad  be  my  queen,  wad  be  my  queen. 


1  This  fine  song  was  addressed  to  Mrs  Riddel  of  Woodlee  Park, 
who,  notwithstanding-  an  after  quarrel,  and  considerable  pro- 
vocation on  the  part  of  the  Poet,  proved  on  his  death  his  most 
generous  eulogist.  See  the  Memoir. 


©  totja  is  s!)e  tljat  lo'es  me.2 

TUNE— "iforag." 

I. 

O  AVHA  is  she  that  lo'es  me, 

And  has  my  heart  a-keeping  ? 
O  sweet  is  she  that  lo'es  me, 
As  deAvs  o'  simmer  Aveeping, 
In  tears  the  rose-buds  steeping ! 

O  that's  the  lassie  o'  my  heart, 

My  lassie  ever  dearer; 
O  that's  the  queen  o'  womankind, 
And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her. 

II. 

If  thou  shalt  meet  a  lassie, 

In  grace  and  beauty  charming, 

That  e'en  thy  chosen  lassie, 

Erewhile  thy  breast  sae  warming, 
Had  ne'er  sic  powers  alarming : 

III. 

If  thou  hadst  heard  her  talking, 

And  thy  attentions  plighted 
That  ilka  body  talking, 

But  her  by  thee  is  slighted; 

And  thou  art  all  delighted : 

IV. 

If  thou  hast  met  this  fair  one; 

When  frae  her  thou  hast  parted, 
If  every  other  fair  one, 

But  her  thou  hast  deserted, 
And  thou  art  broken-hearted : 

O  that's  the  lassie  o'  my  heart, 

My  lassie  CA'er  dearer; 
O  that's  the  queen  o'  AvomankinJ, 
And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her. 


CTaletrom'a.3 

TONE—"  Caledonian  Hunt's  delight.' 

I. 

THERE  was  once  a  day,  but  old  Time  then  was 
young, 

That  brave  Caledonia,  the  chief  of  her  line, 
From  some  of  your  northern  deities  sprung, 

(Who  knows  not  that  brave  Caledonia's  divine  ?) 
From  TAveed  to  the  Orcades  Avas  her  domain, 

To  hunt,  or  to  pasture,  or  do  what  she  Avould : 
Her  heavenly  relations  there  fixed  her  reign, 

And  pledg'd  her  their  godheads  to  warrant  it 
good. 
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2  This  was  found  among-  the  Poet  s  MSS.  after  his  death. 
At  what  time  it  was  written  is  unknown. 

3  The  Poet  here  presents  us  with  a  curious  epitome  of  early 
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II. 

A  lainbkin  in  peace,  but  a  lion  in  war, 

The  pride  of  her  kindred,  the  heroine  grew : 
Her  grandsire,  old  Odin,  triumphantly  swore, — 
"Whoe'er  shall  provoke  thee,  th'  encounter 

shall  rue ! " 

With  tillage  or  pasture  at  times  she  would  sport, 
To  feed  her  fair  flocks  by  her  green  rustling 

corn; 

But  chiefly  the  woods  were  her  fav'rite  resort, 
Her  darling  amusement  the  hounds  and  the  , 
horn. 

III. 

Long  quiet  she  reigned;  till  thitherward  steers 
A  flight  of  bold  eagles  from  Adria's  strand ; 
Repeated,  successive,  for  many  long  years, 

They  darken 'd  the  air,  and  they  plunder'd  the 

land: 
Their  pounces  were  murder,  and  terror  their  cry, 

They'd  conquer'd  and  ruin'd  a  world  beside ; 
She  took  to  her  hills,  and  her  arrows  let  fly, — 
The  daring  invaders  they  fled  or  they  died. 

IV. 

The  fell  harpy-raven  took  wing  from  the  north, 

The  scourge  of  the  seas,  and  the  dread  of  the 

shore ; 
The  wild  Scandinavian  boar  issued  forth 

To  wanton  in  carnage  and  wallow  in  gore : 
O'er  countries  and  kingdoms  their  fury  prevail'd, 

No  arts  could  appease  them,  no  arms  could  repel ; 
But  brave  Caledonia  in  vain  they  assail'd, 

As  Largs  well  can  witness,  and  Loncartie  tell. 

y. 

The  Cameleon-savage  disturb 'd  her  repose, 

With  tumult,  disquiet,  rebellion,  and  strife; 
Provok'd  beyond  bearing,  at  last  she  arose, 

And  robb'd  him  at  once  of  his  hopes  and  his  life : 
The  Anglian  lion,  the  terror  of  France, 

Oft  prowling,  ensanguin'd  the  Tweed's  silver 

flood; 
But,  taught  by  the  bright  Caledonian  lance, 

He  learned  to  fear  in  his  own  native  wood. 

VI. 
Thus  bold,  independent,  unconquered,  and  free, 

Her  bright  course  of  glory  for  ever  shall  run : 
For  brave  Caledonia  immortal  must  be ; 

I'll  prove  it  from  Euclid  as  clear  as  the  sun: 


national  history.    The  first  two  stanzas  are  occupied  in  describ- 
ing Caledonia  at  that  period 

'  When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran.* 

The  third  stanza  alludes  to  the  Unmans;  the  fourth  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Norwegian  sea-kings,  and  the  Danes ;  the 
fifth  to  the  contentious  with  the  Picts  ('  the  Cameleon-sarage ') 
and  with  England ;  nnd  the  last  stanza  concludes  with  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem,  which  shows  at  least  that  Burns  did  not  study 
mathematics  at  Tarbolton  altogether  in  vain. 
II. 


Rectangle-triangle,  the  figure  we'll  choose, 
The  upright  is  Chance,  and  old  Time  is  the  base; 

But  brave  Caledonia's  the  hypothenuse ; 

Then,  ergo,  she'll  match  them,  and  match  them 
always. 


lag  tf)g  loof  in  mine, 


TUNB  —  "  Cordwainer't  March." 

I. 

O  LAY  thy  loof  in  mine,  lass, 

In  mine,  lass,  in  mine,  lass; 

And  swear  on  thy  white  hand,  lass, 

That  thou  wilt  be  my  ain. 
A  slave  to  love's  unbounded  sway, 
He  aft  has  wrought  me  meikle  wae  ; 
But  now  he  is  my  deadly  fae, 

Unless  thou  be  my  ain. 

II. 

There's  monie  a  lass  has  broke  my  rest, 
That  for  a  blink  I  ha'e  lo'ed  best; 
But  thou  art  queen  within  my  breast, 

For  ever  to  remain. 
O  lay  thy  loof  in  mine,  lass, 
In  mine,  lass,  in  mine,  lass  ; 
And  swear  on  thy  white  hand,  lass, 

That  thou  wilt  be  my  ain. 


Cfie  Jfete  <ttfiampetre.2 

TUNE—"  Kmierankie." 

I. 

O  WHA  will  to  Saint  Stephen's  house, 

To  do  our  errands  there,  man  ? 
O  wha  will  to  Saint  Stephen's  house, 

O'  th'  merry  lads  o'  Ayr,  man  ? 
Or  will  we  send  a  man-o'-law  ? 

Or  will  we  send  a  sodger  ? 
Or  him  wha  led  o'er  Scotland  a' 

The  meikle  Ursa-Major  ? 

1  Thia  was  written  for  Johnson's  Museum.    The  air  is  usu- 
ally played  on  king  Crispin's  day,  when  his  majesty  and  liege 
subjects  make  public  procession. 

2  '  The  occasion  of  this  ballad  was  as  follows :— When  Mr 
Cunningham  of  Enterkin  came  to  his  estate,  two  mansion  houses 
upon  it,  Enterkin  and  Anbank,  were  both  in  a  ruinous  state 
Wishing  to  introduce  himself  with  some  eclat  to  the  county,  he 
got  temporary  erections  made  on  the  banks  of  Ayr,  tastefully 
decorated  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  for  a  supper  and  ball,  to 
which  most  of  the  respectable  families  in  the  county  were  in- 
vited.   It  was  a  novelty  in  the  county,  and  attracted  much 
notice.    A  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  soon  expected,  and 
this  festivity  was  thought  to  be  an  introduction  to  a  canvass  for 
representing  the  county.    Several  other  candidates  were  spoken 
of,  particularly  Sir  John  Whitefoord,  then  residing  at  Cloncaird, 
commonly  pronounced  Glencaird,  and  Mr  Boswell,  the  well- 
known  biographer  of  Dr  Johnson.    The  political  views  of  this 
festive  assemblage,  which  we  alluded  to  in  the  ballad.  If  they 
ever  existed,  were  laid  aside,  as  Mr  Cunningham  diet  not  can- 
vass the  county.'— GILBERT  BURN*. 
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II. 

Come,  \vill  ye  court  a  noble  lord, 

Or  buy  a  score  o'  lairds,  man  ? 
For  worth  and  honour  pawn  their  word, 

Their  vote  shall  be  Glencaird's,  man  ? 
Ane  gi'es  them  coin,  a-ne  gi'es  them  wine, 

Anither  gi'es  them  clatter ; 
Anbank,  wha  guess'd  the  ladies'  taste, 

He  gi'es  a  Fete  Champetre. 

III. 

When  Love  and  Beauty  heard  the  news, 

The  gay  green-woods  amang,  man; 
Where  gathering  flowers  and  busking  bowers 

They  heard  the  blackbird's  sang,  man: 
A  vow,  they  seal'd  it  with  a  kiss, 

Sir  Politics  to  fetter, 
As  theirs  alone,  the  patent-bliss, 

To  hold  a  Fete  Champetre. 

IV. 

Then  mounted  Mirth,  on  gleesome  wing, 

O'er  hill  and  dale  she  flew,  man; 
Ilk  wimpling  burn,  ilk  crystal  spring, 

Ilk  glen  and  shaw  she  knew,  man; 
She  summon'd  every  social  sprite, 

That  sports  by  wood  or  water, 
On  th'  bonnie  banks  o'  Ayr  to  meet, 

And  keep  this  Fete  Champetre. 

v. 

Cauld  Boreas,  wi'  his  boisterous  crew, 

Were  bound  to  stakes  like  kye,  man; 
And  Cynthia's  car,  o'  silver  fu', 

Clamb  up  the  starry  sky,  man ; 
Reflected  beams  dwell  in  the  streams, 

Or  down  the  current  shatter : 
The  western  breeze  steals  thro'  the  trees, 

To  view  tliis  Fete  Champetre. 

VI. 

How  many  a  robe  sae  gaily  floats ! 

What  sparkling  jewels  glance,  man ! 
To  harmony's  enchanting  notes, 

As  moves  the  mazy  dance,  man. 
The  echoing  wood,  the  winding  flood, 

Like  Paradise  did  glitter, 
When  angels  met,  at  Adam's  yett, 

To  hold  their  Fete  Champetre. 

VII. 

When  Politics  came  there,  to  mix 

And  make  his  ether  -stane,  man ! ' 
He  circled  round  the  magic  ground, 

But  entrance  found  he  nane,  man : 
He  blush'd  for  shame,  he  quat  his  name, 

Forswore  it,  every  letter, 
Wi'  humble  prayer  to  join  and  share 

This  festive  Fete  Champetre. 


1  Certain  small  annular  stones  with  streaked  colouring  are 
called  adder's  stones,  and  are  supposed  by  the  superstitious  to 
he  formed  of  the  serpent's  slough. 


TUNS 


'Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa'." 


HERE'S  a  health  to  them  that's  awa', 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa'; 

And  wha  winna  wish  guid  luck  to  our  cause, 

May  never  guid  luck  be  their  fa' ! 

It's  guid  to  be  merry  and  wise, 

It's  guid  to  be  honest  and  true, 

It's  guid  to  support  Caledonia's  cause, 

And  bide  by  the  buff  and  the  blue.3 

II. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa', 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa'; 
Here's  a  health  to  Charlie,4  the  chief  o'  the  clan 
Altho'  that  his  band  be  but  sma'. 
May  liberty  meet  wi'  success ! 
May  prudence  protect  her  frae  evil! 
May  tyrants  and  tyranny  tine  in  the  mist, 
And  wander  their  way  to  the  devil! 

III. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa', 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa'; 
Here's  a  health  to  Tammie,5  the  Norland  laddie, 
That  lives  at  the  lug  o'  the  law ! 
Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  read, 
Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  write ! 
There's  nane  ever  fear'd  that  the  truth  should 

be  heard, 
But  they  wham  the  truth  wad  indite. 

IV. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa', 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa'; 
Here's  chieftain  M'Leod,6  a  chieftain  worth 

gowd, 

Tho'  bred  amang  mountains  o'  snaw ! 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa', 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa; 
And  wha  winna  wish  guid  luck  to  our  cause, 
May  never  guid  luck  be  their  fa'! 


2  This  first  appeared  in  its  complete  form  in  the  Scots  Maga- 
zine for  January,  1818.    It  was  printed  from  a  manuscript  of 
Burns',  found  among  his  papers  after  his  decease.    A  song  with 
a  somewhat  similar  burthen  he  had  previously  sent  to  John- 
son's Museum. 

3  The  colours  of  the  Whigs.    The  striped  waistcoat,  which 
figures  so  prominently  in  the  portraits  of  Burns,  was  buff  and 
blue. 

4  The  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox. 

5  Lord  Thomas  Erskine,  the  celebrated  Whig  advocate, 
afterwards   lord  high    chancellor.     He  was  brother  to  the 
scarcely  less  celebrated  Scottish  barrister,  Henry  Erskine,  and 
both  were  younger  sons  of  the  earl  of  Buchan. 

6  Macleod,  chief  of  that  clan. 
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Cfje  lfttgf)Ian&  fllitioto'o  Eamrnt.1 
r. 

On !  I  am  come  to  the  low  countrie, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie! 
Without  a  penny  in  my  purse, 

To  buy  a  meal  to  me. 

IT. 
It  was  nae  sae  in  the  Highland  hills, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie! 
Nae  woman  in  the  countrie  wide 

Sae  happy  was  as  me, 

III. 
For  then  I  had  a  score  o'  kye, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie ! 
Feeding  on  yon  hills  so  high, 

And  giving  milk  to  me. 

IV. 

And  there  I  had  three  score  o'  yowes, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie! 
Skipping  on  yon  bonnie  knowes, 

And  casting  woo'  to  me. 

V. 

I  was  the  happiest  o'  a  clan, 

Sair,  sair  may  I  repine ; 
For  Donald  was  the  brawest  lad, 

And  Donald  he  was  mine. 

VI. 

Till  Charlie  Stuart  cam'  at  last, 

Sae  far  to  set  us  free; 
My  Donald's  arm  was  wanted  then, 

For  Scotland  and  for  me. 

VII. 
Their  waefu'  fate  what  need  I  tell, 

Right  to  the  wrang  did  yield : 
My  Donald  and  his  country  fell 

Upon  Culloden's  field. 

VIII. 
Oh!  I  am  come  to  the  low  countrie, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie! 
Nae  woman  in  the  world  wide 

Sae  wretched  now  as  me. 


O  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  lo'es  dearly  ? 
An'  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  lo'es  dearly  ? 
A  dram  o'  guid  strunt  in  a  morning  early, 
And  that's  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  lo'es  dearly. 

II. 

O  ken  ye  how  Meg  o'  the  mill  was  married, 
An'  ken  ye  how  Meg  o'  the  mill  was  married  ? 
The  priest  he  was  oxter'd,  the  clerk  he  was  carried, 
And  that's  how  Meg  o'  the  mill  was  married. 
O  ken  ye  how  Meg  o'  the  mill  was  bedded, 
An'  ken  ye  how  Meg  o'  the  mill  was  bedded  ? 
The  groom  gat  sae  foil,  he  fell  twa-fauld  beside  it. 
And  that's  how  Meg  o'  the  mill  was  bedded. 


o'tfje/Hm.2 

TUNE— "  Jockie  Hume's  Lament." 

I. 

O  KEN  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  has  gotten, 
An'  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  has  gotten? 
A  braw  new  naig  wi'  the  tail  o'  a  rottan, 
And  that's  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  has  gotten. 

1  Said  to  be  translated  from  the  Gaelic. 

2  This  is  founded  on  an  ola  ditty  which  the  Poet  altered  and 


to  ©eneral  Humourfer.3 


[A  PARODY  ON  ROBIN  ADAIR.] 
I. 

YOU'RE  welcome  to  despots,  Dumouricr; 
Your're  welcome  to  despots,  Dumourier.- 
How  does  Dampiere  do  ? 
Ay,  and  Bournonville  too  ? 
Why  did  they  not  come  along  with  you, 
Dumourier  ? 

II. 

I  will  fight  France  with  you,  Dumourier  ; 
I  will  fight  France  with  you,  Dumourier  ;- 
I  will  fight  France  with  you, 
I  will  take  my  chance  with  you  ; 
By  my  soul,  I'll  dance  a  dance  with  you, 
Dumourier  ! 

III. 

Then  let  us  fight  about,  Dumourier; 
Then  let  us  fight  about,  Dumourier  ; 
Then  let  us  fight  about, 
Till  freedom's  spark  is  out, 
Then  we'll  be  damn'd,  no  doubt  — 
Dumourier  ! 


trimmed  up  for  Johnson's  Musical  Museum.  Another  version 
of  it  he  subsequently  furnished  to  Mr  Thomson,  to  the  air  of 
'  O  bounie  Lass,  will  ye  lie  in  a  Barrack,'  which  will  be  seen  in 
his  correspondence  with  that  gentleman. 

3  •  One  day  Burns  happened  to  he  in  the  King's  Arms  Inn, 
Dumfries,  when  he  overheard  a  stranger  vindicating  the  defec- 
tion of  general  Dumouricr  from  the  ranks  of  the  French  army. 
The  Poet  presently  began  to  croon  words  to  the  tune  of  Robin 
Adair,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice :  on  being  asked  what  he  was 
about,  he  said  he  was  giving  a  welcome  to  general  Dumouripr, 
and  repeated  the  above  verses.  They  were  inserted  in  Cr<>- 
inek's  Reliques  of  Burns.'— CUNNINGHAM 


BURNS'  SONGS. 


TUNB — "  Cauld  is  the  e'enin'  blast." 

I. 

CADM)  is  the  e'enin'  blast 
O'  Boreas  o'er  the  pool, 

And  dawin'  it  is  dreary 

When  birks  are  bare  at  Yule. 

II. 

O  cauld  blaws  the  e'enin'  blast 

When  bitter  bites  the  frost, 
And  in  the  mirk  and  dreary  drift, 

The  hills  and  glens  are  lost. 

III. 
Ne'er  sae  murky  blew  the  night, 

That  drifted  o'er  the  hill, 
But  bonnie  Peg-a-Ramsay 

Gat  grist  to  her  mill. 


Oere  toas  a  Batim'r  Hags. 

I. 

THERE  was  a  bonnie  lass, 
And  a  bonnie,  bonnie  lass, 

And  she  lo'ed  her  bonnie  laddie  dear ; 
Till  war's  loud  alarms 
Tore  her  laddie  frae  her  arms, 

Wi'  mony  a  sigh  and  tear. 

II. 

Over  sea,  over  shore, 

Where  the  cannons  loudly  roar, 
He  still  was  a  stranger  to  fear; 

And  nocht  could  him  quell, 

Or  his  bosom  assail, 
But  the  bonnie  lass  he  lo'ed  sae  dear. 


©  gang's  meeft, 


I. 

O  MALLY'S  meek,  Mally's  sweet, 
Mally's  modest  and  discreet, 

Mally's  rare,  Mally's  fair, 
Mally's  every  way  complete. 


's  sfoeet.2 


1  This  and  the  following  piece  were  fragments  by  Burns, 
which  .Johnson  inserted  in  the  last  volume  of  his  Museum. 

2  This  is  the  last  communication  which  the  Poet  sent  to 
Johnson's  Museum.    It  is  said  to  have  been  written  on  seeing1 
a  beautiful  country-jrirl  going  alongthe  High  Street,  Dumfries, 
equipped  for  a  journey  in  the  fashion  of  Scottish  damsels  of  the 
time,  namely,  with  her  stockings  and  shoes  bundled  up  in  her 
hand,  instead  of  on  her  fcer. 


As  I  was  walking  up  the  street, 

A  barefit  maid  I  chanc'd  to  meet ; 
But  O  the  road  was  very  hard 

For  that  fair  maiden's  tender  feet. 

II. 
It  were  mair  meet  that  those  fine  feet 

Were  weel  lac'd  up  in  silken  shoon, 
And  'twere  more  fit  that  she  should  sit 

Within  yon  chariot  gilt  aboon. 
O  Mally's  meek,  Mally's  sweet, 

Mally's  modest  and  discreet, 
Mally's  rare,  Mally's  fair, 

Mally's  every  way  complete. 

III. 

Her  yellow  hair,  beyond  compare, 

Comes  trinkling  down  her  swan-white  neck ; 
And  her  two  eyes,  like  stars  in  skies, 

Woula  keep  a  sinking  ship  frae  wreck. 
O  Mally's  meek,  Mally's  sweet, 

Mally's  modest  and  discreet, 
Mally's  rare,  Mally's  fair, 

Mally's  every  way  complete. 


©  foat  ge  tofyrt  mg  Minnie  tutr. 
I. 

O  WAT  ye  what  my  minnie  did, 
My  minnie  did,  my  minnie  did, 

0  wat  ye  what  my  minnie  did, 
On  Tysday  'teen  to  me,  jo  ? 

She  laid  me  in  a  saft  bed, 

A  saft  bed,  a  saft  bed, 
She  laid  me  in  a  saft  bed, 

And  bade  gude'en  to  me,  jo. 

II. 
An'  wat  ye  what  the  parson  did, 

The  parson  did,  the  parson  did, 
An'  wat  ye  what  the  parson  did, 

A'  for  a  penny  fee,  jo  ? 
He  loos'd  on  me  a  lang  man, 

A  mickle  man,  a  strang  man, 
He  loos'd  on  me  a  lang  man, 

That  might  ha'e  worried  me,  jo. 

III. 
An'  I  was  but  a  young  thing, 

A  young  thing,  a  young  thing, 
An'  I  was  but  a  young  thing, 

Wi'  nane  to  pity  me,  jo. 

1  wat  the  kirk  was  in  the  wyte, 

In  the  wyte,  in  the  wyte, 
To  pit  a  young  thing  in  a  fright, 
An'  loose  a  man  on  me,  jo. 


BURNS'  SONGS. 


Cfje  Dumfries  Volunteers.1 

Twxu— "Push  about  the  jorum." 

I. 
DOES  haughty  Gaul  invasion  threat  ? 

Then  let  the  louns  beware,  Sir; 
There's  wooden  walls  upon  our  seas, 

And  volunteers  on  shore,  Sir. 
The  Nith  shall  rin  to  Corsincon, 

The  Criffel  sink  in  Solway, 
Ere  we  permit  a  foreign  foe 
On  British  ground  to  rally ! 

Well  ne'er  permit  a  foreign  foe 
On  British  ground  to  rally. 

II. 
O  let  us  not,  like  snarling  curs, 

In  wrangling  be  divided  ; 
Till,  slap!  comes  in  an  unco  loun, 

And  wi'  a  rung  decide  it. 
Be  Britain  still  to  Britain  true, 

Amang  oursels  united ; 
For  never  but  by  British  hands 
Maun  British  wrangs  be  righted! 
For  never  but  by  British  hands, 
Maun  British  wrangs  be  righted! 

III. 

The  kettle  o'  the  kirk  and  state, 
Perhaps  a  clout  may  fail  in't; 
But  de'il  a  foreign  tinkler  loun 

Shall  ever  ca'  a  nail  in't. 
Our  fathers'  bluid  the  kettle  bought; 

And  wha  wad  dare  to  spoil  it  ? 
By  heavens !  the  sacrilegious  dog 
Shall  fuel  be  to  boil  it. 

By  heavens !  the  sacrilegious  dog, 
Shall  fuel  be  to  boil  it. 

IV. 

The  wretch  that  wad  a  tyrant  own, 

And  the  wretch  his  true-sworn  brother, 

Wha  would  set  the  mob  aboon  the  throne, 
May  they  be  damn'd  together! 

Wha  will  not  sing  "  God  save  the  king," 
Shall  hang  as  high's  the  steeple ; 


1  «  When  the  French  threatened  to  invndc  this  country  in  1795, 
Hums  enrolled  himself  among  the  gentlemen  volunteers  of  Dum- 
fries, and  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  friends  Maxwell, 
Staig,  and  Syme.  On  going  home  he  wrote  "The  Dumfries 
Volunteers."  The  song  became  popular  at  once,  and  was  soon 
to  be  heard  on  hill  and  dale ;  for  the  peasantry  of  Scotland  sing 
at  the  sheepfold  and  at  the  plough,  and  cheer  themselves  with 
verse  in  all  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  To  extend  its  influence 
f  till  farther,  he  had  it  printed  with  the  music  upon  a  separate 
sheet  by  Johnson,  and  thus  it  penetrated  into  the  nobleman*:) 
drawing-room  as  well  as  into  the  fanner's  spence. 

•  Some  of  the  allusions  are  local,  and  require  explanation.  If 
Nith  ran  to  Cors'mcon,  it  would  run  backward,  and  up  hill  too. 
The  Criffel  is  a  high  green  mountain  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the 
Solway,  and  is  said,  in  the  legends  of  the  district,  to  be  the 
materials  which  a  witch  had  collected  to  choke  up  the  sea,  that 
the  English  army  might  walk  over  dry-shod.' — CUNNINGHAM. 


But  while  we  sing  "God  save  the  king," 
Well  ne'er  forget  the  People. 

But  while  we  sing,  "  God  save  the  king," 
Well  ne'er  forget  the  People. 


Damon  ants 


TONE—"  The  tithtr  morn,  at  I  forlorn." 

I. 

YON  wand'ring  rill,  that  marks  the  hill, 
And  glances  o'er  the  brae,  Sir, 

Slides  by  a  bower,  where  mony  a  flower 
Sheds  fragrance  on  the  day,  Sir. 

II. 

There  Damon  lay,  with  Sylvia  gay, 
To  love  they  thought  nae  crime,  Sir; 

The  wild  birds  sang,  the  echoes  rang, 
While  Damon's  heart  beat  time,  Sir. 


©,  toere  mjj  Hobe  son  iitlac  fair.2 

TONE— "  ffuyhie  Graham." 

I. 

O  WERE  my  love  yon  lilac  fair, 

Wi'  purple  blossoms  to  the  spring ; 
And  I  a  bird  to  shelter  there, 

When  wearied  on  my  little  wing. 

II. 
How  I  wad  mourn  when  it  was  torn, 

By  autumn  wild,  and  winter  rude ! 
But  I  wad  sing  on  wanton  wing, 

When  youthfu'  May  its  bloom  renew'd. 

III. 
O  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose, 

That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa', 
And  I  mysel'  a  drap  o'  dew, 

Into  her  bonnie  breast  to  fa' ! 

IV. 

O !  there  beyond  expression  blest, 
I'd  feast  on  beauty  a'  the  night ; 

Seal'd  on  her  silk-saft  faulds  to  rest, 
Till  fley'd  awa'  by  Phoebus'  light. 


©'Neil.3 

I. 
WHEN  first  I  began  for  to  sigh  and  to  woo  her, 

Of  many  fine  things  I  did  say  a  great  deal, 
But,  above  all  the  rest,  that  which  pleas'd  her  the 

best, 
Was,  Oh  will  you  marry  me,  Shelan  O'Neil  ? 

2  Only  the  first  two  stanzas  of  this  song  belong  to  Barns. 
The  other  two  are  old,  and  were  much  admired  by  the  Poet  for 
the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  their  sentiment. 

3  This  is  given  in  the  8vo  edition  of  Cunningham  as  a  pro- 
duction of  Burns',  but  without  any  information  regarding  the 
source  from  which  it  was  obtained. 


BURNS'  SONGS. 


My  point  I  soon  carried,  for  straight  we  were 

married, 
Then  the  weight  of  my  burden  I  soon  'gan  to 

feel,— 

For  she  scolded,  she  fisted,  O  then  I  enlisted, 
Left  Ireland,  and  whiskey,  and  Shelah  O'Neil  ? 

II. 

Then  tir'd  and  dull-hearted,  O  then  I  deserted, 
And  fled  unto  regions  far  distant  from  home, 
To   Frederick's   army,   where   none   e'er    could 

harm  me, 

Save  Shelah  herself  in  the  shape  of  a  bomb. 
I  fought  every  battle,  where  cannons  did  rattle, 
Felt  sharp  shot,  alas !  and  the  sharp  pointed  steel; 
But,  in  all  my  wars  round,  thank  my  stars,  I  ne'er 

found 

Ought  so  sharp  as  the  tongue  of  curs'd  Shelah 
O'Neil. 


Caere's  TSTetos,  Harases,  Netos.1 

CHORUS. 
The  wean  wants  a  cradle, 

An'  the  cradle  wants  a  cod, 
An'  I'll  no  gang  to  my  bed, 
Until  1  get  a  nod. 

I. 

THERE'S  news,  lasses,  news, 
Gude  news  I  have  to  tell, 
There's  a  boat  fu'  o  lads 
Come  to  our  town  to  sell. 

II. 

Father,  quo'  she,  Mither,  quo'  she, 

Do  what  ye  can, 
I'll  no  gang  to  my  bed 

Till  I  get  a  man. 
III. 
I  ha'e  as  gude  a  craft  rig 

As  made  o'  yird  and  stane ; 
And  waly  fa'  the  lea-crap, 

For  I  maun  till'd  again. 


Cfjere  toas  a  totfe. 

I. 

THERE  was  a  wife  wonn'd  in  Cockpen, 

Scroggam ; 

She  brew'd  guid  ale  for  gentlemen, 
Sing  auld  Cowl,  lay  you  down  by  me, 
Scroggam,  my  dearie,  ruffum. 


1  This  and  the  following  fragment  are  given  in  Johnson's 
Museum,  where  they  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  Burns 


II. 

The  gudewife's  dochter  fell  in  a  fever, 

Scroggam ; 

The  priest  o'  the  parish  fell  in  anither, 
Sing  auld  Cowl,  lay  you  down  by  me, 
Scroggam,  my  dearie,  ruffum. 

III. 
They  laid  the  twa  i'  the  bed  thegither, 

Scroggam ; 

That  the  heat  o'the  tane  might  cool  the  tither, 
Sing  auld  Cowl,  lay  you  down  by  me, 
Scroggam,  my  dearie,  ruffum. 


©,  <!Suftr  ale  comes.2 

CHORUS. 

O  guid  ale  comes,  and  guid  ale  goes, 
Guid  ale  gars  me  sell  my  hose, 
Sell  my  hose,  and  pawn  my  shoon, 
Guid  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon. 

I. 

I  HAD  sax  owsen  in  a  pleugh, 
They  drew  a'  weel  eiieugh, 
I  sell'd  them  a'  just  ane  by  ane : 
Guid  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon. 

II. 
Guid  ale  hauds  me  bare  and  busy, 

Gars  me  moop  wi'  the  servant  hizzie, 
Stand  i'  the  stool3  when  I  ha'e  done, 
Guid  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon. 


CTomtitfl  tljro'  tlje  ISraes  o'  CEupar. 

CHORUS. 
Coming  o'er  the  braes  o'  Cupar, 

Coming  o'er  the  braes  o'  Cupar, 
Highland  Donald  met  a  lass, 

And  row'd  his  Highland  plaid  about  her. 

I. 

DONALD  Brodie  met  a  lass, 

Coming  o'er  the  braes  o'  Cupar; 

Donald  wi'  his  Highland  hand, 
Rifled  ilka  charm  about  her. 

II. 

Weel  I  wat  she  was  a  quean, 

Wad  made  a  body's  mouth  to  water; 
Our  Mess  John,  wi'  his  auld  grey  pow, 

His  haly  lips  wad  licket  at  her. 

III. 
Off  she  started  in  a  fright, 

And  through  the  braes  as  she  could  bicker ; 
But  souple  Donald  quicker  flew, 

And  in  his  arms  he  lock'd  her  sicker. 


2  Also  given  in  Johnson's  Museum,  and  said  to  be  'corrected 
by  R.  Burns.'     The  burthen,  at  least,  of  the  ditty  is  old. 


3  The  cutty-stool,  or  stool  of  repentance. 


©IE©!E(£3S    3LAWM3S 
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F'jilishediy  Blacbe  k  Son  Glasgo 


BURNS'  SONGS. 


(T-ban  fcanfcs. ' 


TCNI— "  Savourna  Deliah." 

I. 

SLOW  spreads  the  gloom  my  soul  desires, 
The  sun  from  India's  shore  retires : 
To  Evan  banks  with  temp 'rate  ray, 
Home  of  my  youth,  he  leads  the  day. 

II. 

Oh !  banks  to  me  for  ever  dear ! 
Oh !  stream  whose  murmurs  still  I  hear ! 
All,  all  my  hopes  of  bliss  reside 
Where  Evan  mingles  with  the  Clyde. 

III. 

And  she,  in  simple  beauty  drest, 
Whose  image  lives  within  my  breast ! 
Who,  trembling,  heard  my  parting  sigh, 
And  long  pursued  me  with  her  eye; 


1  This  beautiful  song  is  given  in  the  Musical  Museum,  and  in 
Cunningham's  8vo  edition  of  Burns,  as  a  production  of  the 
Poet;  but  the  real  author,  we  believe,  was  the  late  HELEN 
MARIA  WILLIAMS.  '  The  poet,'  says  the  commentator  in  Cun- 
ningham's edition,  'imagines  himself  in  India,  and  his  allusion 
to  Mary  in  Heaven  is  extremely  pathetic.'  We  can  see  no 
allusion  whatever  in  the  piece  to  Mary  in  Heaven :  gome  mis- 
take may  have  arisen,  if  the  commentator  he  a  cockney,  from 
pronouncing  Evan  with  an  aspirate.  The  spot, 

'Where  Evan  mingles  with  the  Clyde,' 


Does  she,  with  heart  unchang'd  as  mine, 
Oft  in  the  vocal  bowers  recline  ? 
Or,  where  yon  grot  o'erhangs  the  tide, 
Muse  while  the  Evan  seeks  the  Clyde  ? 

V. 

Ye  lofty  banks  that  Evan  bound! 
Ye  lavish  woods  that  wave  around, 
And  o'er  the  stream  your  shadows  throw, 
Which  sweetly  winds  so  far  below; 

VI. 

What  secret  charm  to  mem'ry  brings 
All  that  on  Evan's  border  springs ! 
Sweet  banks!  ye  bloom  by  Mary's  side: 
Blest  stream !  she  views  thee  haste  to  Clyde. 

VII. 

Can  all  the  wealth  of  India's  coast 
Atone  for  years  in  absence  lost  ? 
Return,  ye  moments  of  delight ; 
With  richer  treasures  bless  my  sight! 

VIII. 

Swift  from  this  desert  let  me  part, 
And  fly  to  meet  a  kindred  heart ! 
Nor  more  may  aught  my  steps  divide 
From  that  dear  stream  which  flows  to  Clyde. 


is  a  locality  with  which  Burns  or  his  Highland  Mary  had  no 
connecHon.  It  is  situated  near  the  town  of  Hamilton,  in  the 
middle  ward  of  Lanarkshire,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery.  The  Evan,  or  Avon,  here  flows  between  '  lofty 
banks,'  overhung,  as  the  poet  t>ays,  with  '  lavish  woods.'  This 
character  attaches  to  the  stream  for  several  miles  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Clyde;  and  the  whole  district  around,  from 
its  extreme  verdure  and  fertility,  fully  merits  the  title  which  it 
receives  of  the  Garden  of  Scotland. 
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COBRESPONDENCE   WITH   THOMSON; 


INCLUDING 


THE  SONGS  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THOMSON'S  COLLECTION. 


w. 


"  'I'he  Songs  in  this  (Mr  Thomson's)  Collection  are,  by  many  eminent  critics,  placed  decidedly  at  the  head  of  all  our  poet's 
performances ;  it  is  by  none  disputed,  that  very  many  of  them  are  worthy  of  his  most  felicitous  inspiration.  He  bestowed 
much  more  care  on  them  than  on  his  contributions  to  the  Museum  ;  and  the  taste  and  feeling  of  the  editor  secured  the  work 
against  any  intrusions  of  that  overwarm  element,  which  was  too  apt  to  mingle  in  his  amatory  effusions.  Burns  knew  that  he 
was  now  engaged  on  a  work  destined  for  the  eye  and  ear  of  refinement;  he  laboured  throughout  under  the  salutary  feeling 
"  virgiuibus  puerisque  cant:) ;"  and  the  consequences  have  been  very  happy  indeed  for  his  own  fame,  for  the  literary  taste  and 
the  national  music  of  Scotland,  and,  what  is  of  far  higher  importance,  the  moral  and  national  feelings  of  his  countrymen." 

LOCKHART. 
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IN  1792,  Mr  George  Thomson,  Clerk  of  the  Honourable  Board  of  Trustees  in 
Edinburgh,  and  distinguished  as  a  musical  amateur,  projected  a  work,  entitled,  "  A 
Select  Collection  of  original  Scottish  Airs  for  the  Voice:  to  which  are  added,  intro- 
ductory and  concluding  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments  for  the  Piano  Forte  and 
Violin,  by  Pleyel  and  Koseluck,  with  select  and  characteristic  Verses  by  the  most 
admired  Scottish  Poets."*  Although  personally  unacquainted  with  Burns,  Mr 
Thomson's  thoughts  naturally  turned  to  the  great  living  master  of  Scottish  Song, 
and  he  applied  to  him,  by  letter,  explaining  the  nature  of  his  publication,  and  beg- 
ging to  know  if  he  could  furnish  him  with  "  twenty  or  twenty-five  songs  "  suited  to 
"  particular  melodies,"  and  otherwise  assist  in  improving  the  words  usually  appended 
to  many  favourite  Scottish  airs.  "  Profit,"  Mr  Thomson  avowed  to  be  "  quite  a 
secondary  consideration  "  in  his  projected  work,  but  he  was  willing  to  pay  the  Poet 
"  any  reasonable  price "  he  should  "  please  to  demand."  Burns,  although  contri- 
buting at  the  time  to  Johnson's  Musical  Museum,  entered  with  promptitude,  and 
even  enthusiasm,  into  Mr  Thomson's  views;  and  from  the  above  period  till  within  a 
week  of  his  death,  he  continued  a  zealous  correspondent  of  the  musician's,  furnishing 
him  with,  in  all,  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY  SONGS,  more  than  one  half  of  which  were 
wholly  original,  and  the  rest  improvements  on  old  verses  or  verses  of  his  own  which 
had  previously  appeared  in  the  Museum.  "  As  to  any  remuneration,"  said  the  Poet 
in  his  first  letter,  ''  you  may  think  my  songs  either  above  or  below  price;  for  they 
shall  absolutely  be  either  the  one  or  the  other.  In  the  honest  enthusiasm  with 
which  I  embark  in  your  undertaking,  to  talk  of  money,  wages,  fee,  hire,  &c.,  would 
be  downright"  ["  downright"  is  the  word  given  in  the  published  correspondence,  but 
we  have  been  told  that  in  the  original  letter  the  expression  which  Burns  used  was 
' ' damnable  "]  "  prostitution  of  soul." 

It  has  surprised  many  how  Burns,  who  had  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  profits 
accruing  from  the  early  editions  of  his  poems,  should  have  taken  up  this  generous 
crotchet  of  giving  his  services  gratis,  especially  to  an  individual  with  whom  he  was 
personally  unacquainted;  but  the  two  cases  were  evidently  viewed  in  very  different 
lights  by  the  Poet.  Although  he  had  received  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the  Edin- 
burgh edition  of  his  works,  he  had  never  penned  a  single  line  with  that  object  in 
view;  all  his  pieces  were  written  from  the  genuine  impulses  of  his  heart,  without 

*  Mr  Thomson's  work  was  completed  in  6  vols — one  edition  being  in  folio  and  another  in  octavo. 
Only  one  half-volume  was  published  during  the  life  time  of  Burns. 
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the  shadow  of  remuneration  ever  for  a  moment  flitting  across  his  page;  and  on  no 
point  was  he  more  fearfully  alive,  than  that  his  muse  should  be  considered  as  either 
a  fawning  or  a  mercenary  one.  Thomson's  work  was  one  which  in  an  especial  man- 
ner roused  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  Poet;  it  was  a  speculation  professedly  entered 
into  from  no  pecuniary  motives  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors;  and  the  services  at 
first  required  of  him  were  doubtless  held  by  himself  to  be  of  very  light  import,  as 
well  as  of  a  very  agreeable  nature.  From  these  considerations,  we  do  not  wonder 
that  Burns — who  never  was,  or  dreamt  of  being,  a  professional  author,  or  dependent 
on  the  pen  for  his  bread — should  refuse  to  receive  recompense: — the  labour,  if 
labour  at  all,  was  one  of  love ;  and  he  felt  that  the  very  idea  of  "  pay  "  for  embark- 
ing in  a  cause  so  sacred  in  his  eyes  as  the  restoration  of  Scottish  song,  would  tame 
his  fancy  and  chill  his  heart.  In  short,  the  conduct  of  Burns  on  this  point,  though 
much  to  be  lamented,  can  scarcely  be  pronounced  unaccountable  or  extraordinary: 
it  was,  at  least,  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  whole  character  of  the  man. 

But  the  conduct  of  Thomson  on  the  same  point  is  less  easy  of  solution,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  cavil.  It  has  been  objected  to  him,  that  he  too  readily 
acquiesced  in  the  generous  self-sacrifice  of  the  Poet,  and  that  when  the  latter,  on  his 
death-bed,  with  the  fear  of  a  jail,  real  or  imaginary,  before  his  eyes,  implored  the 
loan  of  five  pounds,  Thomson  sent  him  the  exact  sum,  and  no  more.  These  five 
pounds,  with  other  five  forwarded  at  an  early  stage  of  the  correspondence,  were  all 
that  the  Poet  ever  received  for  his  invaluable  services ;  and  certainly,  looking  back  to 
the  past,  with  our  whole  feelings  roused  in  favour  of  the  unhappy  bard,  the  trans- 
action bears  on  the  face  of  it  a  very  questionable  aspect.  But  it  is  quite  unfair  to 
judge  of  what  should  have  been  done,  after  an  event,  which  could  not  have  been 
anticipated,  has  taken  place: — to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  circumstances  of  the  case  as  they  existed  at  the  time  before  death  had 
for  ever  put  his  seal  on  the  fate  of  the  Poet,  and  awakened  the  sympathies  of  the 
world  to  a  contemplation  of  his  brilliant  yet  sad  career.  When  Thomson  pro- 
jected his  musical  collection,  he  was  without  capital,  and  living  on  a  salary  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  little  better,  we  believe,  than  Burns  was  receiving  from  the  Board 
of  Excise.  His  work  was  of  a  nature  which  involved  much  outlay  for  the  mere 
mechanical  department  of  it,  and  any  pecuniary  returns  which  it  promised  were,  at 
the  best,  in  the  far  perspective.  It  is  not,  therefore,  greatly  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  he  should  at  first  have  silently  received  the  Poet's  offer  of  gratuitous  services; 
and  when,  notwithstanding,  he  did,  on  one  occasion,  some  time  afterwards,  enclose 
a  five-pound  note  with  the  first  half-volume  of  his  Collection,  it  is  still  less  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  money  was  taken  should  have  frightened 
him  from  rashly  repeating  a  similar  offence.  "  As  to  anymore  traffic  of  that  debtor 
and  creditor  kind,1'  says  the  Poet,  "  I  swear,  by  that  honour  which  crowns  the 
upright  statue  of  Robert  Burns's  Integrity, — on  the  least  motion  of  it,  I  will  indig- 
nantly spurn  the  by-past  transaction,  and  from  that  moment  commence  entire 
stranger  to  you!"  This  objuration  of  course  put  a  veto  on  any  further  pecuniary 
remittance,  but  it  did  not  prevent  Thomson  from  forwarding,  now  and  then,  some 
little  present,  such  as  a  shawl  for  Mrs  Burns,  and  one  or  two  minor  trifles.  At 

length,  disease  drove  the  Poet  to  look  with  despair  on  his  circumstances,  and  in 
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agony  of  mind  he  besought  an  advance  of  five  pounds.  Thomson  promptly  answered 
the  request,  but,  to  his  great  misfortune — for  most  unfortunate  it  was,  and  never  to 
be  remedied  or  forgotten — he  sent  no  more  than  the  sum  asked.  Six  days  afterwards, 
the  Poet  was  beyond  all  earthly  help,  hope,  or  care !  It  has  been  urged  in  Thom- 
son's defence,  that  had  he  sent  more  than  the  sum  specified,  he  would  have  run  the 
risk  of  offending  the  feelings  of  the  Poet;  but  this  view  of  the  matter  is  not  borne 
ouf  by  the  letter  accompanying  the  remittance,  in  which  the  writer  acknowledges, 
that  the  sum  requested  was  just  the  very  amount  which  he  had  been  long  intending 
to  send.  Allan  Cunningham  hints,  that  Thomson  was  at  the  time  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  and  that  he  had  even  to  borrow  the  draft  which  he  remitted.  If  this 
were  the  case,  it  should  have  been  openly  stated,  and  then  no  one  would  have  been 
disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  transaction.  When  it  is  known,  that  Thomson  was, 
at  the  best,  far  from  being  rich — that,  up  to  the  period  of  Burns's  death,  only  six 
of  his  songs  had  been  published  in  the  Collection,  the  six,  namely,  which  appeared 
in  the  first  half-volume — and  that  no  profits  as  yet  had  been  realized  from  the  work 
— we  are  disposed  to  consider  it  rather  the  misfortune  than  the  fault  of  the  musi- 
cian, that  he  was  not  more  munificent  in  his  pecuniary  dealings  with  the  Poet.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  to  deplore,  that  a  sense  of  justice  did  not  prompt  him  to  offer 
Burns  a  share  in  any  future  gains  which  might  accrue  from  the  work,  seeing  how 
largely  it  was  becoming  indebted  to  him  for  all  its  vital  attractions.  Had  this  been 
done,  we  feel  persuaded  that  the  Poet  would  not  have  rejected  the  proposition,  how- 
ever much  he  may  have  spurned  at  the  idea  of  receiving  petty  sums,  in  lieu  of  songs, 
doled  out  at  the  discretion  of  the  giver ; — and  the  possible  contingency  of  future 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  his  many  unpublished  lyrics,  might  have  at  least  shed  one 
ray  of  light  over  his  dying  moments,  when  the  thought  of  a  helpless  wife  and  little 
ones  was  overclouding  his  spirit,  with  a  gloom  deeper  and  darker  than  even  the 
shadow  of  death. 

• 

The  following  autobiographical  communication  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Thomson,  in 
which  the  nature  of  his  connection  with  the  Poet  is  dwelt  on  at  large,  originally 
appeared  in  "  The  Land  of  Burns."  We  reprint  it  here,  without  comment;  for 
after  what  PROFESSOR  WILSON  has  said  regarding  it,  towards  the  close  of  the  "  Essay 
on  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Burns,1''  which  graces  the  present  publication — an 
Essay  not  more  distinguished  for  its  impassioned  eloquence  and  inimitable  humour, 
than  for  the  soundness  of  judgment  and  generosity  of  sentiment  which  it  displays 
from  beginning  to  end — comment  were  worse  than  useless.  The  communication  is 
addressed  to  Robert  Chambers,  Esq. 

"TRUSTEES'  OFFICE,  EDINBURGH,  29xn  MARCH,  1838. 
"DEAR  Sin, 

"  t  have  been  favoured  with  your  note,  in  regard  to  a  work  which  you  tell  me 

is  about  to  appear,  relative  to  the  Land  of  Burns,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  some  memoirs  of  the 
Poet's  friends,  and  of  me  among  the  rest.  To  your  request,  that  I  should  furnish  you  with  a  few  parti- 
culars respecting  my  personal  history,  I  really  know  not  well  what  to  say,  because  my  life  has  been  too 
unimportant  to  merit  much  notice.  It  is  in  connection  with  national  Music  and  Song,  and  my  corre- 
spondence on  that  subject  with  Burns,  chiefly,  that  I  can  have  any  reasonable  hope  of  being  occasionally 
BDoken  of;  and  I  presume  it  is  chiefly  on  my  connection  with  the  Poet,  that  you  wish  me  to  speak.  I 
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shall  therefore  content  myself  with  a  brief  Sketch  of  what  belongs  to  my  personal  history,  and  then 
proceed  to  the  subject  of  Scottish  Music  and  Burns. 

"  I  was  born  at  Limekilns,  in  Fife,  about  the  year  1759,  as  I  was  informed,  for  I  can  scarce  believe  I 
am  so  old.  My  father  taught  a  school  there,  and  having  been  invited  in  that  capacity  to  the  town  of 
Banff,  he  carried  me  thither  in  my  very  early  years,  instructed  me  in  the  elementary  branches  of  know- 
ledge, and  sent  me  to  learn  the  dead  languages  at  what  was  called  the  grammar  school.  He  had  a  hard 
struggle  to  maintain  an  increasing  family,  and,  after  trying  some  mercantile  means  of  enlarging  his  income, 
without  success,  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Edinburgh,  when  I  was  about  seventeen.  In  a  short  time  I  got 
into  a  writer  to  the  signet's  office  as  a  clerk,  and  remained  in  that  capacity  with  him  and  another  W.  S., 
till  the  year  1780,  when,  through  the  influence  of  Mr  John  Home,  author  of  Douglas,  with  one  of  the 
members  of  the  honourable  Board  of  Trustees,  I  was  recommended  to  that  Board,  and  became  their 
junior  clerk.  Not  long  after,  upon  the  death  of  their  principal  clerk,  I  succeeded  to  his  situation,  Mr 
Robert  Arbuthnot  being  then  their  secretary;  under  whom,  and  afterwards  under  Sir  William,  his  son  and 
successor,  I  have  served  the  Board  for  half  a  century;  enjoying  their  fullest  confidence,  and  the  entire 
approbation  of  both  secretaries,  whose  gentlemanly  manners  and  kind  dispositions  were  such,  (for  I  never 
saw  a  frown  on  their  brows,  or  heard  an  angry  word  escape  from  their  lips,)  that  I  can  say,  with  heart-felt 
gratitude  to  their  memory,  and  to  all  my  superiors,  in  this  the  58th  year  of  my  clerkship,  that  I  never 
have  felt  the  word  servitude  to  mean  anything  in  the  least  mortifying  or  unpleasant,  but  quite  the 
reverse. 

"  In  my  25th  year  I  married  Miss  Miller,  whose  father  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  50th  regiment,  and 
her  mother  the  daughter  of  a  most  respectable  gentleman  in  Berwickshire,  George  Peter,  Esq.  of  Chapel ; 
and  this  was  the  wisest  act  of  my  life.  She  is  happily  still  living,  and  has  presented  me  with  six  daughters, 
and  two  sons,  the  elder  of  the  two  being  now  a  Lieutenant- Colonel  of  Engineers,  and  the  other  an 
Assistant  Commissary-general. 

"  From  my  boyhood  I  had  a  passion  for  the  sister  arts  of  Music  and  Painting,  which  I  have  ever  since 
continued  to  cherish,  in  the  society  of  the  ablest  professors  of  both  arts.  Having  studied  the  violin,  it 
was  my  custom,  after  the  hours  of  business,  to  con  over  our  Scotch  melodies,  and  to  devour  the  chorusses 
of  Handel's  oratorios ;  in  which,  when  performed  at  St  Cecilia's  hall,  I  generally  took  a  part,  along  with 
a  few  other  gentlemen,  Mr  Alexander  Wight,  one  of  the  most  eminent  counsel  at  the  bar,  Mr  Gilbert 
Innes  of  Stow,  Mr  John  Russel,  W.  S.,  Mr  John  Hutton,  &c.,  it  being  then  not  uncommon  for  grave 
amateurs  to  assist  at  the  St  Cecilia  concerts,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  liberal  musical  institutions 
that  ever  existed  in  Scotland,  or  indeed  in  any  country.  I  had  so  much  delight  in  singing  those  matchless 
chorusses,  and  in  practising  the  violin  quartettes  of  Pleyel  and  Haydn,  that  it  was  with  joy  I  hailed  the 
hour  when,  like  the  young  amateur  in  the  good  old  Scotch  song,  I  could  hie  me  home  to  my  Cremona, 
and  enjoy  Haydn's  admirable  fancies.  ^ 

'  I  still  \vas  pleas'd  where'er  I  went,  and  when  t  \vas  alone 
I  screw'd  my  pegs  and  pleas'd  myself  with  John  o'  Badenyon.' 

"  At  the  St  Cecilia  concerts  I  heard  Scottish  songs  sung  in  a  style  of  excellence  far  surpassing  any 
idea  which  I  previously  had  of  their  beauty,  and  that  too  from  Italians,  Signer  Tenducci  the  one,  and 
Signora  Domenica  Corri  the  other.  Tenducci's  '  I'll  never  leave  thee,' and '  Braes  of  Ballenden,' and 
the  Signora's  '  Ewe  bughts,  Marion,'  and  '  Waly,  waly,'  so  delighted  every  hearer,  that  in  the  most 
crowded  room  not  a  whisper  was  to  be  heard,  so  entirely  did  they  rivet  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
the  audience.  Tenducci's  singing  was  full  of  passion,  feeling,  and  taste ;  and,  what  we  hear  very  rarely 
from  singers,  his  articulation  of  the  words  was  no  less  perfect  than  his  expression  of  the  music.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  my  hearing  him  and  Signora  Corri  sing  a  number  of  our  songs  so  charmingly,  that  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  collecting  all  our  best  melodies  and  songs,  and  of  obtaining  accompaniments  to 
them  worthy  of  their  merit. 

"  On  examining  with  great  attention  the  various  collections  on  which  I  could  by  any  means  lay  my 
hand,  I  found  them  all  more  or  less  exceptionable,  a  sad  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  the  pure  and  the 
impure.  The  melodies  in  general  were  without  any  symphonies  to  introduce  and  conclude  them ;  and  the 
accompaniments  (for  the  piano  only)  meagre  and  common-place; — while  the  verses  united  with  the 
melodies  were  in  a  great  many  instances  coarse  and  vulgar,  the  productions  of  a  rude  age,  and  such  as 
could  not  be  tolerated  or  sung  in  good  society. 

"  Many  copies  of  the  same  melody,  both  in  print  and  manuscript,  differing  more  or  less  from  each 
other,  came  under  my  view ;  and  after  a  minute  comparison  of  copies,  and  hearing  them  sung  over  and 
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over  by  such  of  my  fair  friends  as  1  knew  to  be  most  conversant  with  them,  I  chose  that  set  or  copy  of 
each  air  which  I  found  the  most  simple  and  beautiful. 

"  For  obtaining  accompaniments  to  the  airs,  and  also  symphonies  to  introduce  and  conclude  each  air — 
:i  most  interesting  appendage  to  the  airs  that  had  not  before  graced  any  of  the  collections — I  turned  my 
eyes  first  on  Pleyel,  whose  compositions  were  remarkably  popular  and  pleasing :  and  afterwards,  when  I 
had  resolved  to  extend  my  work  into  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  airs  that  were  worthy  of  preservation, 
1  divided  them  in  different  portions,  and  sent  them,  from  time  to  time,  to  Haydn,  to  Beethoven,  to  Weber, 
Hummel,  <kc.,  the  greatest  musicians  then  flourishing  in  Europe.  These  artists,  to  my  inexpressible 
satisfaction,  proceeded  con  amore  with  their  respective  portions  of  the  work ;  and  in  the  symphonies, 
which  are  original  and  charactertisic  creations  of  their  own,  as  well  as  in  their  judicious  and  delicate 
accompaniments  for  the  piano  forte,  and  for  the  violin,  flute,  and  violincello,  they  exceeded  my  most 
sanguine  expectations,  and  obtained  the  decided  approval  of  the  best  judges.  Their  compositions  have 
been  pronounced  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  be  wholly  unrivalled  for  originality  and  beauty. 

"  The  poetry  became  next  the  subject  of  my  anxious  consideration,  and  engaged  me  in  a  far  more  exten- 
sive correspondence  than  I  had  ever  anticipated,  which  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  my  leisure  for  many 
years.  For  although  a  small  portion  of  the  melodies  had  long  been  united  with  excellent  songs,  yet  a 
much  greater  number  stood  matched  with  such  unworthy  associates  as  to  render  a  divorce,  and  a  new 
union,  absolutely  necessary. 

"  Fortunately  for  the  melodies,  I  turned  my  eyes  towards  Robert  Burns,  who  no  sooner  was  informed 
of  my  plan  and  wishes,  than,  with  all  the  frankness,  generosity,  and  enthusiasm  which  marked  his  char- 
acter, he  undertook  to  write  whatever  songs  I  wanted  for  my  work ;  but  in  answer  to  my  promise  of 
remuneration,  he  declared,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  that  he  would  receive  nothing  of  the  kind !  He 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  alacrity  to  execute  what  he  had  undertaken,  and  from  the  year  1792,  till  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1796,  I  continued  to  receive  his  exquisitely  beautiful  compositions  for  the  melodies 
1  had  sent  him  from  time  to  time :  and,  in  order  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  which  might  suit  my 
work,  he  empowered  me  to  make  use  of  all  the  other  songs  that  he  had  written  for  Johnson's  Scots 
Musical  Museum,  «fcc.  My  work  thus  contains  above  120  of  his  inimitable  songs ;  besides  many  of  uncom- 
mon beauty  that  I  obtained  from  Thomas  Campbell,  Professor  Smyth,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Joanna  Baillie, 
and  other  admired  Poets :  together  with  the  best  songs  of  the  olden  time. 

"  Upon  my  publishing  the  first  25  melodies,  with  Pleyel's  symphonies  and  accompaniments,  and  songs 
by  different  authors,  six  of  Burns'  songs  being  of  the  number,  (and  those  six  were  all  I  published  in  his 
life  time,)  I,  of  course,  sent  a  copy  of  this  half  volume  to  the  Poet ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  my  gratitude  for 
his  excessive  kindness,  I  ventured,  with  all  possible  delicacy,  to  send  him  a  small  pecuniary  present,  not- 
withstanding what  he  had  said  on  that  subject  He  retained  it  after  much  hesitation,  but  wrote  me 
(Letter  28,  Currie's  edition,  vol. iv.)  that  if  I  presumed  to  repeat  it,  he  would,  on  the  least  motion  of  it, 
indignantly  spurn  what  was  past,  and  commence  entire  stranger  to  me. 

"  Who  that  reads  the  letter  above  referred  to,  and  the  first  one  which  the  Poet  sent  me,  can  think  I 
have  deserved  the  abuse  which  anonymous  scribblers  have  poured  upon  me  for  not  endeavouring  to 
remunerate  the  Poet  ?  If  I  had  dared  to  go  farther  than  I  did,  in  sending  him  money,  is  it  not  perfectly 
clear  that  he  would  have  deemed  it  an  insult,  and  ceased  to  write  another  song  for  me? 

'•  Had  I  been  a  selfish  or  avaricious  man,  I  had  a  fair  opportunity,  upon  the  death  of  the  Poet,  to  put 
money  in  my  pocket ;  for  I  might  then  have  published,  for  my  own  behoof,  all  the  beautiful  Lyrics  he  had 
written  for  me,  the  original  manuscripts  of  which  were  in  my  possession.  But  instead  of  doing  this,  I 
was  no  sooner  informed  that  the  friends  of  the  Poet's  family  had  come  to  a  resolution  to  collect  his 
Works,  and  to  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  family,  and  that  they  thought  it  of  importance  to  include 
my  MS  S.,  as  being  likely  from  their  number,  their  novelty,  and  beauty,  to  prove  an  attraction  to  subscribers, 
than  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  put  them  at  once  in  possession  of  all  the  songs  and  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  Poet  and  myself:  and  accordingly,  through  Mr  John  Syme  of  Ryedale,  I  transmitted  the  whole  to 
Dr  Currie,  who  had  been  prevailed  on,  immensely  for  the  advantage  of  Mrs  Burns  and  her  children,  to 
take  on  himself  the  task  of  editor. 

"  For  thus  surrendering  the  manuscripts,  I  received,  both  verbally  and  in  writing,  the  warm  thanks  of 
the  trustees  for  the  family,  Mr  John  Syme,  and  Mr  Gilbert  Burns ;  who  considered  what  I  had  done  as 
a  fair  return  for  the  Poet's  generosity  of  conduct  to  me. 

"  If  anything  more  were  wanting  to  set  me  right  with  respect  to  the  anonymous  calumnies  circulated 
to  my  prejudice,  in  regard  to  the  Poet,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  refer  to  a  most  respectable  testimonial, 
which,  to  my  very  agreeable  surprise,  was  sent  me  by  professor  Josiah  Walker,  one  of  the  Poet's  bio^ra- 
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BURNS'  CORRESPONDENCE. 

phers:  and  Lad  I  not  been  reluctant  to  obtrude  myself  on  the  public,  I  should  long  since  have  given  it  pub 
licity. — The  Professor  wrote  me  as  follows:  'PERTH,  \±th  April,  1811.  DEAR  SIR, — Before  I  left  Edin- 
burgh I  sent  a  copy  of  my  account  of  Burns  to  Lord  Woodhouselee  ;  and  since  my  return,  I  have  had  a 
letter  from  his  Lordship,  which,  among  other  passages,  contains  one  that  I  cannot  withhold  from  you. 
He  writes  thus, — "  I  am  glad  that  you  have  embraced  the  occasion  which  lay  in  your  way  of  doing  full 
justice  to  Mr  George  Thomson,  who,  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking,  was  most  harshly  and  illiberally  treated 
by  an  anonymous  dull  calumniator.  I  have  always  regarded  Mr  Thomson  as  a  man  of  great  worth  and 
most  respectable  character :  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  poor  Burns  felt  himself  as  much 
indebted  to  his  good  counsels  and  active  friendship  as  a  man,  as  the  public  is  sensible  he  was  to  his  good 
taste  and  judgment  as  a  critic."  Of  the  unbiassed  opinion  of  such  a  highly  respectable  gentleman  and 
accomplished  scholar  as  Lord  Woodhouselee,  I  certainly  feel  not  a  little  proud :  it  is  of  itself  more  than 
sufficient  to  silence  the  calumnies  by  which  I  have  been  assailed,  first  anonymously,  and  afterwards,  to  my 
great  surprise,  by  some  writers  who  might  have  been  expected  to  possess  sufficient  judgment  to  see  the 
matter  in  its  true  light." 


"  To  ROOEET  CHAMBERS,  Esq.,  Waterloo  Place." 
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SIR, 


No.  I. 


MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 


EDINBURGH,  SEPT.  1792. 

FOR  some  years  past,  I  have,  with  a 
friend  or  two,  employed  many  leisure  hours  in 
selecting  and  collating  the  most  favourite  of  our 
national  melodies  for  publication.  We  have  en- 
gaged Pleyel,  the  most  agreeable  composer  living, 
to  put  accompaniments  to  these,  and  also  to  com- 
pose an  instrumental  prelude  and  conclusion  to 
each  air,  the  better  to  fit  them  for  concerts,  both 
public  and  private.  To  render  this  work  perfect, 
we  are  desirous  to  have  the  poetry  unproved, 
wherever  it  seems  unworthy  of  the  music ;  and 
that  it  is  so  in  many  instances,  is  allowed  by  every 
one  conversant  with  our  musical  collections.  The 
editors  of  these  seem  in  general  to  have  depended 
on  the  music  proving  an  excuse  for  the  verses; 
and  hence,  some  charming  melodies  are  united  to 
mere  nonsense  and  doggerel,  while  others  are 
accommodated  with  rhymes  so  loose  and  indeli- 
cate, as  cannot  be  sung  in  decent  company.  To 
remove  this  reproach  would  be  an  easy  task  to 
the  author  of  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night;" 
and,  for  the  honour  of  Caledonia,  I  would  fain 
hope  he  may  be  induced  to  take  up  the  pen.  If 
so,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  present  the  public  with 
a  collection  infinitely  more  interesting  than  any 
that  has  yet  appeared,  and  acceptable  to  all  per- 
sons of  taste,  whether  they  wish  for  correct  melo- 
dies, delicate  accompaniments,  or  characteristic 
verses.  We  will  esteem  your  poetical  assistance 
a  particular  favour,  besides  paying  any  reasonable 
price  you  shall  please  to  demand  for  it.  Profit  is 
quite  a  secondary  consideration  with  us,  and  we 
are  resolved  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  expense 
on  the  publication.  Tell  me  frankly  then,  whether 
you  will  devote  your  leisure  to  writing  twenty  or 
twenty-five  songs  suited  to  the  particular  melo- 


dies which  I  am  prepared  to  send  you. 
II. 


A  few 


songs,  exceptionable  only  in  some  of  their  verses, 
I  will  likewise  submit  to  your  consideration ;  leav- 
ing it  to  you,  either  to  mend  these,  or  make  new 
songs  in  their  stead.  It  is  superfluous  to  assure 
you,  that  I  have  no  intention  to  displace  any  of 
the  sterling  old  songs ;  those  only  will  be  removed, 
which  appear  quite  silly,  or  absolutely  indecent. 
Even  these  shall  all  be  examined  by  Mr  Burns, 
and  if  he  is  of  opinion  that  any  of  them  are  de- 
serving of  the  music,  in  such  cases  no  divorce  shall 
take  place. 

Relying  on  the  letter  accompanying  this,  to  be 
forgiven  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  addressing 
you,  I  am,  with  great  esteem,  Sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant, 

G.  THOMSON. 
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No.  II. 


BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 


DUMFRIES,  16TH  SEPT.  1792. 
SIR, 

I  HAVE  just  this  moment  got  your  letter. 
As  the  request  you  make  to  me  will  positively  add 
to  my  enjoyments  in  complying  with  it,  I  shall 
enter  into  your  undertaking  with  all  the  small 
portion  of  abilities  I  have,  strained  to  their  utmost 
exertion  by  the  impulse  of  enthusiasm.  Only, 
don't  hurry  me :  "  Deil  tak'  the  hindmost,"  is  by 
no  means  the  cri  de  guerre  of  my  muse.  Will 
you,  as  I  am  inferior  to  none  of  you  in  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  the  poetry  and  music  of  old  Cale- 
donia, and,  since  you  request  it,  have  cheerfully 
promised  my  mite  of  assistance — will  you  let  me 
have  a  list  of  your  airs,  with  the  first  line  of  the 
printed  verses  you  intend  for  them,  that  I  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  suggesting  any  alteration 
that  may  occur  to  me  ?  You  know  'tis  hi  the  way 
of  my  trade;  still  leaving  you,  gentlemen,  the 


undoubted  right  of  publishers,  to  approve,  or  re- 


ject,  at  your  pleasure,  for  your  own  publication. 
A  propos !  if  you  are  for  English  verses,  there  is, 
on  my  part,  an  end  of  the  matter.  Whether  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  ballad,  or  the  pathos  of  the 
song,  I  can  only  hope  to  please  myself  in  being 
allowed  at  least  a  sprinkling  of  our  native  tongue. 
English  verses,  particularly  the  works  of  Scots- 
men, that  have  merit,  are  certainly  very  eligible. 
'Tweedside;'  'Ah!  the  poor  shepherd's  mournful 
fate !'  '  Ah !  Chloris,  could  I  now  but  sit,'  &c.  you 
cannot  mend ;  but  such  insipid  stuff  as,  '  To  Fanny 
fair  could  I  impart,'  &c.  usually  set  to  '  The  Mill* 
Mill  O,'  is  a  disgrace  to  the  collections  in  which 
it  has  already  appeared,  and  would  doubly  dis- 
grace a  collection  that  will  have  the  very  superior 
merit  of  yours.  But  more  of  this  in  the  farther 
prosecution  of  the  business,  if  I  am  called  on  for 
my  strictures  and  amendments — I  say,  amend- 
ments ;  for  I  will  not  alter  except  where  I  myself 
at  least  think  that  I  amend. 

As  to  any  remuneration,  you  may  think  my 
songs  either  above  or  below  price ;  for  they  shall 
absolutely  be  the  one  or  the  other.  In  the  honest 
enthusiasm  with  which  I  embark  in  your  under- 
taking, to  talk  of  money,  wages,  fee,  hire,  &c., 
would  be  downright  prostitution  of  soul !  A  proof 
of  each  of  the  songs  that  I  compose  or  amend,  I 
shall  receive  as  a  favour.  In  the  rustic  phrase  of 
the  season,  "  Gude  speed  the  wark  !" 

I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

R.  BURNS. 

P.S.  1  have  some  particular  reasons  for  wishing 
my  interference  to  be  known  as  little  as  possible. 


No.  III. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

EDINBURGH,  13th  OCT.,  1792. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  RECEIVED  with  much  satisfaction  your 
pleasant  and  obliging  letter,  and  I  return  my 
warmest  acknowledgments  for  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  you  have  entered  into  our  undertak- 
ing. We  have  now  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
produce  a  collection  highly  deserving  of  public 
attention  in  all  respects. 

I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  English  verses,  that 
have  merit,  very  eligible,  wherever  new  verses 
are  necessary ;  because  the  English  becomes  every 
year  more  and  more  the  language  of  Scotland; 
but  if  you  mean  that  no  English  verses,  except 
those  by  Scottish  authors,  ought  to  be  admitted, 
I  am  half  inclined  to  differ  from  you.  I  should 
consider  it  unpardonable  to  sacrifice  one  good  song 


in  the  Scottish  dialect,  to  make  room  for  English 
verses;  but,  if  we  can  select  a  few  excellent  ones 
suited  to  the  unprovided  or  ill- provided  airs, 
would  it  not  be  the  very  bigotry  of  literary  pa- 
triotism to  reject  such,  merely  because  the  authors 
•were  born  south  of  the  Tweed  ?  Our  sweet  air, 
'My  Nannie  O,'  which  in  the  collections  is  joined 
to  the  poorest  stuff  that  Allan  Ramsay  ever  wrote, 
beginning,  '  While  some  for  pleasure  pawn  their 
health,'  answers  so  finely  to  Dr  Percy's  beautiful 
song,  '  O  Nancy  wilt  thou  go  with  me,'  that  one 
would  think  he  wrote  it  on  purpose  for  the  air. 
However,  it  is  not  at  all  our  wish  to  confine  you 
to  English  verses ;  you  shall  freely  be  allowed  a 
sprinkling  of  your  native  tongue,  as  you  elegantly 
express  it ;  and  moreover,  we  will  patiently  wait 
your  own  time.  One  thing  only  I  beg,  which  is, 
that,  however  gay  and  sportive  the  muse  may  be, 
she  may  always  be  decent.  Let  her  not  write 
what  beauty  would  blush  to  speak,  nor  wound 
that  charming  delicacy  which  forms  the  most  pre- 
cious dowry  of  our  daughters.  I  do  not  conceive 
the  song  to  be  the  most  proper  vehicle  for  witty 
and  brilliant  conceits ;  simplicity,  I  believe,  should 
be  its  prominent  feature ;  but,  in  some  of  our 
songs,  the  writers  have  confounded  simplicity  with 
coarseness  and  vulgarity;  although  between  the 
one  and  the  other,  as  Dr  Beattie  well  observes, 
there  is  as  great  a  difference,  as  between  a  plain 
suit  of  clothes  and  a  bundle  of  rags.  The  humor- 
ous ballad,  or  pathetic  complaint,  is.  best  suited 
to  our  artless  melodies;  and  more  interesting, 
indeed,  in  all  songs,  than  the  most  pointed  wit, 
dazzling  descriptions,  and  flowery  fancies. 

With  these  trite  observations,  I  send  you  eleven 
of  the  songs,  for  which  it  is  my  wish  to  substitute 
others  of  your  writing.  I  shall  soon  transmit  the 
rest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  prospectus  of  the 
whole  collection:  and  you  may  believe  we  will 
receive  any  hints  that  you  are  so  kind  as  to  give 
for  improving  the  work,  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  thankfulness. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  &c. 
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No.  IV. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

MY  DEAK  SIR, 

Let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  too  fasti- 
dious in  your  ideas  of  songs  and  ballads.  I  own 
that  your  criticisms  are  just;  the  songs  you 
specify  in  your  list  have,  all  but  one,  the  faults  you 
remark  in  them ;  but  who  shall  mend  the  matter  ? 
Who  shall  rise  up  and  say — Go  to,  I  will  make  a 
better?  For  instance,  on  reading  over  the  'Lea- 


WITH  THOMSON. 


rig,'  I  immediately  set  about  trying  my  hand  on 
it,  and,  after  all,  I  could  make  nothing  more  of  it 
than  the  following,  which,  Heaven  knows,  is  poor 
enough : — 

/Bg  am  fctnlr  ftrarie,  ©. 

TUNS—"  The  Lea-Riff." 

When  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star, 

Tells  bughtin-time  is  near,  my  jo; 
And  owsen  frae  the  furrow'd  field, 

Return  sae  dowff  and  weary,  O ; 
Down  by  the  burn,  where  scented  birks,1 

Wi'  dew  are  hanging  clear,  my  jo ; 
111  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O ! 

In  mirkest  glen  at  midnight  hour, 

I'd  rove  and  ne'er  be  eerie,  O, 
If  thro"  that  glen  I  gaed  to  thee, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 
Altho"  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  wild,2 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  wearie,  O, 
I'd  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O ! 3 

Your  observation,  as  to  the  aptitude  of  Dr 
Percy's  ballad  to  the  air  'Nannie  O,'  is  just.  It 
is  besides,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  ballad  in 
the  English  language.  But  let  me  remark  to  you, 
that,  in  the  sentiment  and  style  of  our  Scottish 
airs,  there  is  a  pastoral  simplicity,  a  something 
that  one  may  call  the  Doric  style  and  dialect  of 
vocal  music,  to  which  a  dash  of  our  native  tongue 
and  manners  is  particularly,  nay  peculiarly,  appo- 
site. For  this  reason,  and,  upon  my  honour,  for 
this  reason  alone,  I  am  of  opinion  (but,  as  I  told 
you  before,  my  opinion  is  yours,  freely  yours,  to 
approve,  or  reject,  as  you  please)  that  my  ballad 

1  MS.  variation  :— 

'  Down  by  the  burn  where  birken-buds.' 

2  '  In  the  copy  transmitted  to  Mr  Thomson,  instead  of  wild, 
was  inserted  wet.     But  in  one  of  the  manuscripts,  probably 
written  afterwards,  wot  wns  changed  into  wild;  evidently  s\ 
great  improvement.    The  lovers  might  meet  on  the  lea-rig, 
"although  the  night  were  ne'er  so  wild;"  that  is.  although  the 
summer-wind  blew,  the  sky  lowered,  and  the  thunder  mur- 
mured: surh  circumstances  might  render  tlieir  meeting  still 
more  interesting.     But  if  the  night  were  actually  wet,  why 
should  they  meet  on  the  lea-rig?    On  a  wet  night  the  imagina- 
tion cannot  contemplate  their  situation  there  with  any  compla- 
cency.— Tibullus,  and  after  him  Hammond,  has  conceived  a 
happier  situation  for  lovers  on  a  wot  night.    Probably  Bums 
had  in  his  mind  the  verse  of  an  old  Scottish  Song,  in  which  wet 
and  weary  are  naturally  enough  conjoined : — 

"  When  my  ploughman  comes  hamn  at  ev'n. 

He's  often  wet  and  weary ; 
Cast  oft'  the  wet,  put  on  the  dry. 
And  gae  to  bed,  my  deary."  ' — CURRIE. 

8  At  the  instance  of  Mr  Thomson,  Burns  added  another 
-tai.z.i  to  this  song;  a  complete  version  of  it  will  be  found  in 
Lrtter  No.  VIM.,  p.  8S. 


of  'Nannie  O'  might,  perhaps,  do  for  one  set  of 
verses  to  the  tune.  Now  don't  let  it  enter  into 
your  head  that  you  are  under  any  necessity  of 
taking  my  verses.  I  have  long  ago  made  up  my 
mind  as  to  my  own  reputation  in  the  business  of 
authorship;  and  have  nothing  to  be  pleased  or 
offended  at  in  your  adoption  or  rejection  of  my 
verses.  Though  you  should  reject  one  half  of 
what  I  give  you,  I  shall  be  pleased  with  your 
adopting  the  other  half,  and  shall  continue  to  serve 
you  with  the  same  assiduity. 

In  the  printed  copy  of  my  'Nannie  O,'  the  name 
of  the  river  is  horridly  prosaic.  I  will  alter  it, 

"  Behind  yon  hills  where  Lugar  flows." 

Girvan  is  the  name  of  the  river  that  suits  the 
idea  of  the  stanza  best,  but  Lugar  is  the  most 
agreeable  modulation  of  syllables. 

I  will  soon  give  you  a  great  many  more  remarks 
on  this  business;  but  I  have  just  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conveying  you  this  scrawl,  free  of  postage, 
an  expense  that  it  is  ill  able  to  pay:  so,  with  my 
best  compliments  to  honest  Allan,  Gude  be  wi' 
ye,  &c. 

FRIDAY  NIGHT. 

SATURDAY  MORNING. 

As  I  find  I  have  still  an  hour  to  spare  this 
morning  before  my  conveyance  goes  away,  I  will 
give  you  '  Nannie  O,'  at  length.  [See  p.  6.] 

Your  remarks  on  '  Ewe-bughts,  Marion,'  are 
just :  still  it  has  obtained  a  place  among  our  more 
classical  Scottish  songs ;  and,  what  with  many 
beauties  in  its  composition,  and  more  prejudices 
in  its  favour,  you  will  not  find  it  easy  to  supplant  it. 

In  my  very  early  years,  when  I  was  thinking  of 
going  to  the  West  Indies,  I  took  the  following 
farewell  of  a  dear  girl.  It  is  quite  trifling,  and 
has  nothing  of  the  merits  of  'Ewe-bughts;'  but 
it  will  fill  up  this  page.  You  must  know,  that  all 
my  earlier  love-songs  were  the  breathings  of  ardent 
passion,  and  though  it  might  have  been  easy  in 
after-times  to  have  given  them  a  polish,  yet  that 
polish  to  me,  whose  they  were,  and  who  perhaps 
alone  cared  for  them,  would  have  defaced  the 
legend  of  my  heart,  which  was  so  faitlifullv 
inscribed  on  them.  Their  uncouth  simplicity  was. 
as  they  say  of  wines,  their  race. 


QTampbell.4 

TUNR— "  Eice-Baghti." 

T. 
WILL  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

And  leave  auld  Scotia's  shore  ? 
Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

Across  th'  Atlantic's  roar  ? 

4  Mr  Thomson  did  not  adopt  this  beautifully  simple  and  yet 
energetic  son;;  into  his  collection. 


BURNS'  CORRESPONDENCE 


II. 

0  sweet  grows  the  lime  and  the  orange, 
And  the  apple  on  the  pine  ; 

But  a'  the  charms  o'  the  Indies 
Can  never  equal  thine. 
III. 

1  ha'e  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  my  Mary, 

I  ha'e  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  be  true ; 
And  sae  may  the  Heavens  forget  me, 

When  I  forget  my  vow ! 

IV. 
O  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 

And  plight  me  your  lily-white  hand ; 
O  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary ; 

Before  I  leave  Scotia's  strand. 

V. 
We  ha'e  plighted  our  troth,  my  Mary, 

In  mutual  affection  to  join : 
And  curst  be  the  cause  that  shall  part  us ! 

The  hour  and  the  moment  o'  tune ! 

'  Gafla  Water,'  and  '  Auld  Rob  Morris,'  I  think, 
will  most  probably  be  the  next  subjects  of  my 
musings.  However,  even  on  my  verses,  speak  out 
your  criticisms  with  equal  frankness.  My  wish  is, 
not  to  stand  aloft,  the  uncomplying  bigot  of 
opinidtret£,  but  cordially  to  join  issue  with  you  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  work. 


NO.V. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

Nov.,  8th,  1792. 

IF  you  mean,  my  dear  Sir,  that  all  the  songs  in 
your  collection  shall  be  poetry  of  the  first  merit,  I 
am  afraid  you  will  find  more  difficulty  in  the  under- 
taking than  you  are  aware  of.  There  is  a  peculiar 
rhythmus  in  many  of  our  airs,  and  a  necessity  of 
adapting  syllables  to  the  emphasis,  or  what  I  would 
call  the  feature-notes  of  the  tune,  that  cramp  the 
poet,  and  lay  him  under  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties. For  instance,  in  the  air,  '  My  wife's  a 
wanton  wee  thing,'  if  a  few  lines  smooth  and  pretty 
can  be  adapted  to  it,  it  is  all  you  can  expect.  The 
following  were  made  extempore  to  it ;  and  though, 
on  further  study,  I  might  give  you  something  more 
profound,  yet  it  might  not  suit  the  light-horse 
gallop  of  the  air  so  well  as  this  random  clink. 

Ojc  fflSainsome  tore  €f)tng. 

I. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing, 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 


II. 

I  never  saw  a  fairer, 
I  never  lo'ed  a  dearer, 
And  niest  my  heart  111  wear  her, 
For  fear  my  jewel  tine. 

III. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing, 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

IV. 

The  warld's  wrack  we  share  o't, 
The  warstle  and  the  care  o't  ; 
Wi'  her  I'U  blythely  bear  it, 
And  think  my  lot  divine. 

I  have  just  been  looking  over  the  '  Collier's 
bonny  Dochter;'  and  if  the  following  rhapsody, 
which  I  composed  the  other  day,  on  a  charming 
Ayrshire  girl,  Miss  Lesley  Baillie,  as  she  passed 
through  this  place  to  England,  will  suit  your  taste 
better  than  the  'Collier  Lassie,'  —  fall  on  and 
welcome  —  : 

lionnte 


I. 

O  SAW  ye  bonnie  Lesley, 

As  she  gaed  o'er  the  border  ? 
She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 

To  spread  her  conquests  farther. 

II. 
To  see  her  is  to  love  her, 

And  love  but  her  for  ever; 
For  Nature  made  her  what  she  is, 

And  never  made  anither  ! 

III. 
Thou  art  a  queen,  fair  Lesley, 

Thy  subjects  we,  before  thee: 
Thou  art  divine,  fair  Lesley, 

The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 


1  Burns  has  with  his  own  hand  sufficiently  indicated  the 
inspirer  and  circumstances  attending  the  composition  of  this 
song.  '  Know  then,'  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs  Dunlop.  'that 
the  heart  struck  awe,— the  distant  humble  approach,— the 
delight  we  should  have  in  gazing  upon  and  listening  to  a  mes- 
senger of  heaven,  appearing-  in  all  the  unspotted  purity  of  his 
celestial  home,  among  the  coarse,  polluted,  far  inferior  sons  of 
men,  to  deliver  to  them  tidings  that  make  their  hearts  swim  in 
joy,  and  their  imaginations  soar  in  transport,— such,  so  delight- 
ing, and  so  pure,  were  the  emotions  of  my  soul  on  meeting  the 
other  day  with  Miss  Lesley  Baillie,  your  neighbour.  Mr 
Baillie,  with  his  two  daughters,  accompanied  by  Mr  H.  of  G., 
passing  through  Dumfries  a  few  days  ago,  on  their  way  to 
England,  did  me  the  honour  of  calling  on  me:  on  which  occasion 
I  took  my  horse,  (though,  God  knows,  I  could  ill  spare  the 
time,)  and  accompanied  them  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles,  and 
dined  and  spent  the  day  with  them.  'Twas  about  nine,  1 
think,  when  I  left  them ;  and  riding  home  I  composed  the  fol- 
lowing ballad,— (the  song,  namely,  given  above.)  Miss  Lesley 
Baillie  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr  Cuinming  of  Logie. 


, 


WITH  THOMSON. 


rv. 

The  Dcil  he  could  na  scaith  thee, 

Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee ; 
He'd  look  into  thy  bonnie  face, 

And  say,  "  I  canna  wrang  thee." 

V. 
The  powers  aboon  will  tent  thee, 

Misfortune  sha'na  steer  thee ; 
Thou'rt  like  themselves  sae  lovely, 

That  ill  they'll  ne'er  let  near  thee. 

VI. 
Return  again,  fair  Lesley, 

Return  to  Caledonie ! 
That  we  may  brag,  we  hae  a  lass 

There's  nane  again  sae  bonnie. 

I  have  hitherto  deferred  the  sublimer,  more 
pathetic  airs,  until  more  leisure,  as  they  will  take, 
and  deserve,  a  greater  effort.  However,  they  are 
all  put  into  your  hands,  as  clay  into  the  hands  of 
the  potter,  to  make  one  vessel  to  honour,  and  whom  he  was  overthrown  and  slain.  inBleau's  Atlas,  pub. 


II. 

How  sweetly  bloom'd  the  gay  green  birk, 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom ! 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade, 

I  clasp'd  her  to  my  bosom ! 
The  golden  hours,  on  angel  wings, 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie; 
For  dear  to  me  as  light  and  life, 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

III. 

Wi'  mony  a  vow,  and  lock'd  embrace, 

Our  parting  was  fu'  tender; 
And,  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  oursels  asunder ; 
But  Oh !  fell  death's  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early ! 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  clay, 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary !  2 


another  to  dishonour.     Farewell,  &c. 


No.  VI. 


BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 


TUNR—  "Katharine  Ogle.'- 

I. 

YE  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery,1 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers, 

Your  waters  never  drumlie  ! 
There  simmer  first  unfauld  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tarry  ! 
For  there  I  took  the  last  farewecl 

O'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 


1  CotttjUld,  the  mansion  of  Colonel  Hugh  Montgomery, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Hglinton,  where  Highland  Mary  served  in 
the  rapacity  of  dairy-maid.  Coilsfield  house  is  about  six  miles 
from  Ayr,  on  the  road  to  Mauchline,  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  beautifully  situated  mansions  in  the  county. 
The  sketch  of  Coilsfield  given  in  this  work,  involves  the  finest 
part  of  the  domain,  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the  rivulet  Faile, 
where,  in  all  probability,  the  last  farewell  of  Burns  and  his 
Argyleshire  mistress  took  place.  The  house  and  estate  belong 
to  the  Earl  of  Kglinton,  grandson  of  the  gentleman  who  pos- 
sessed them  in  Burns's  time. 

Some  antiquarian  interest  attaches  to  the  name  of  Coilsfield. 
Unvarying  tradition  points  to  the  place  as  called  after  that  same 
King  Coil,  who  is  supposed  to  have  left  his  name  to  this  whole 
district  of  Ayrshire,  as  well  as  to  the  rivulet  of  Coyl,  and  the 
parish  of  Coylton.  The  early  unscrupulous  historians  of  Scot- 
land speak  of  Coil,  or  Coilus,  as  a  king  of  the  Britons,  who, 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
here  fouglit  a  bloody  battle  with  Fpririis  I.  king  of  Scots,  by 


lished  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  where  the 
event  is  gravely  related,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  plain  on  which 
the  encounter  took  place  retains  the  name  of  the  unfortunate 
king,  while  Loch  Fergus,  in  the  neighbourhood,  commemorates 
the  site  of  the  Scottish  camp.  This  writer  also  adverts  to  the 
names  of  the  rivulet  and  parish  as  monuments  of  the  death  of 
Coilus.  On  the  other  hand,  George  Chalmers  scouts  the  whole 
story,  and  professes  not  to  believe  that  such  a  monarch  as  Coilus 
ever  lived.  It  is  very  certain  that  tlie  date  assigned  to  his 
existence,  being  so  long  antecedent  to  the  dawn  of  genuine 
history  in  our  island,  must  be  fabulous ;  but  we  are  disposed  to 
pause  before  dismissing  him  altogether  from  the  page  of  his- 
tory. Some  local  circumstances  appear  to  militate  strongly 
against  any  such  conclusion.  A  little  rill  which  joins  the  Faile 
within  the  Coilsfield  ground,  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Bloody 
Burn,  while  a  flat  alluvial  field,  opposite  its  junction  with  the 
larger  stream,  is  called  the  Dead-men's  Holm.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance to  the  north  of  the  house,  near  the  farm-ofiices,  there  is 
a  circular  mound,  enclosed  by  a  hedge,  and  planted  with  oak 
and  other  trees :  on  the  top  of  this  eminence,  in  its  centre,  are 
two  large  stones,  masses  of  basalt,  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, mark  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  "  old  king  Coil"  were 
deposited.  With  the  name  of  the  man  thus  so  fixed  on  the  loca- 
lity, and  so  many  traces  of  the  sanguinary  battle  in  which  he 
is  said  to  have  fallen, — with  topography  thus  giving  her  voice 
so  loudly  in  support  of  history, — it  could  never  have  appeared 
to  us  reasonable  altogether  to  disbelieve  the  traditionary  tale  of 
Coil.  It  is  less  so  now  than  before,  in  consequence  of  sepul- 
chral urns  having  been  found,  so  recently  as  1837,  at  the  sup- 
posed grave  of  the  British  king. 

2  We  have  already  given  some  particulars  of  Highland  Mary 
— of  her  parting  interview  with  the  poet — and  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  Bible.  An  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr  John  Kerr, 
writer  in  Glasgow,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Scots 
Times  newspaper,  completes  the  detail. 

"  The  parents  of  Highland  Mary  lived  in  Greenock,  and  she 
crossed  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  visit  some  relat:ons  in  Cowal,  pre- 
vious to  her  marriage.  Her  father  was  a  mariner ;  had  two 
sons,  Archibald  and  Robert;  and,  besides  Mary,  a  daughter 
named  Anne,  who  married  James  Anderson,  a  stonemason. 
All  these  individuals  are  now  dead.  Mary  was  not  long  out- 
lived by  her  father  and  brothers :  her  mother  died  in  great 
poverty  in  the  year  1828.  The  representatives  of  Highland 
Mary,  therefore,  now  consist  of  Anderson  s  children — two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Mary  it  appears  was  not  hurried  to  the 
grave  immediately  after  her  return  from  Cowal :  she  lived 
several  weeks  with  her  father,  and  every  week  received  a  letter 
from  her  lover.  The  circumstance  of  a  girl  in  her  humble  con- 
dition receiving  a  letter  weekly,  excited  the  cariosity  of  the 
neighbours ;  the  secret  was  carefully  hunted  out,  and  one  of 
the  gossips  informed  her  father  and  mother  that  Mary  was  in 
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O  pale,  pale  now  those  rosy  lips, 

I  aft  ha?e  kiss'd  sae  fondly! 
And  clos'd  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly ! 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust, 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly ! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core, 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary. 

14TH  Nov.,  1792. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  AGREE  with  you  that  the  song,  '  Kath- 
erine  Ogie,'  is  very  poor  stuff,  and  unworthy, 
altogether  unworthy,  of  so  beautiful  an  air.  I 
tried  to  mend  it,  but  the  awkward  sound  Ogie 
occurring  so  often  in  the  rhyme,  spoils  every 


the  habit  of  receiving  letters  from  a  person  named  Burns,  who 
was  known  to  be  a  strange  character,  and  '  a  great  scoffer  at 
women.'  Mary  was  questioned  on  the  subject,  and  admitted 
the  correspondence,  laughing  heartily  at  the  description  of  her 
lover,  whose  scoffing,  she  said,  she  was  ready  to  trust  to. 
After  this,  Mary  was  allowed  to  receive  her  letters  openly : 
one  of  them,  it  appears,  contained  the  song  of  '  The  Highland 
Lassie  O  ;'  for  her  mother  got  it  by  heart  from  the  Poet's  cor- 
respondence, and,  in  her  declining  years,  soothed  her  grand- 
children with  strains  which  recorded  the  charms  of  her  favour- 
ite daughter. 

«'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  these  letters  are  now  in 
existence.  After  Mary's  death,  her  father  disliked  all  allusions 
to  her  or  to  her  lover ;  and  when  Burns  wrote  a  moving  letter, 
requesting  some  memorial  of  her  he  loved  so  dearly,  the  stern 
old  man  neither  answered  it,  nor  allowed  any  one  to  speak 
about  it  in  his  presence.  His  grand-children  can  sing  some 
scraps  of  the  songs  which  he  wrote  in  praise  of  their  aunt:  and 
these,  save  the  Bible  presented  to  her  by  the  Poet,  are  all  that 
the  relatives  of  Highland  Mary  have  to  bear  testimony  of  the 
love  that  was  between  her  and  Burns. 

"  Before  the  •  last  farewell,'  commemorated  in  the  song  of 
'Highland  Mary,'  was  taken,  the  lovers  pliglited  mutual  faith, 
and,  exchanging  Bibles,  stood  with  a  running  stream  between, 
and,  lifting  up  its  waters  in  their  hands,  vowed  love  while  the 
woods  of  Montgomery  grew  and  its  waters  ran.  The  spot 
where  this  took  place  is  still  pointed  out.  Mary's  Bible  was 
of  the  commonest  kind,  and  consisted  of  one  volume  only — that 
of  Burns  was  elegantly  bound,  and  consisted  of  two  volumes. 
In  the  first  volume  he  had  written, — '  And  ye  shall  not  swear 
by  my  name  falsely — I  am  the  Lord."  Lev.  chap.  xix.  ver.  12- 
In  the  second, — •  Thou  shall  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shall 
perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oath.'  Matt.  chap.  v.  ver.  33; 
and  on  a  blank  leaf  of  both  volumes,  '  Robert  Burns,  Mossgiel.' 
By  the  death  of  Mary,  this  Bible  came  into  the  possession  of 
her  mother,  who,  about  twelve  years  ago,  gave  it  to  her  only 
surviving  daughter,  Mrs  Anderson.  The  circumstance  of  its 
being  in  two  volumes,  seemed  at  one  period  tu  threaten  its  dis- 
memberment ;  for,  upwards  of  five  years  since,  Mrs  Anderson 
presented  a  volume  to  each  of  her  two  daughters  ;  but  on  the 
approaching  marriage  of  these  two  females  sometime  after- 
wards, her  eldest  son,  William  Anderson,  a  mason  in  Renton, 
prevailed  on  each  of  his  sisters  to  dispose  of  the  volumes  they 
had  received  to  him  ;  and  thus  both  volumes,  once  more  united, 
now  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  senior  nephew  of  Highland 
Mary.  The  sacred  verses  we  have  quoted  above,  remain  in  the 
bold  distinct  hand-writing  of  the  Poet:  but  his  signature,  on 
the  opposite  leaves,  is  almost  wholly  obliterated.  In  the  first 
volume,  a  masonic  emblem,  drawn  by  Burns,  below  his  signa- 
ture, is  in  complete  preservation.  Mr  William  Anderson  is  also 
possessed  of  a  pretty  large  lock  of  his  aunt,  Highland  Mary's 
hair,  a  portion  of  which  he  presented  to  us,  as  a  relic  of  the 
Bard's  first  love. 

'  We  now  come  to  another  era  in  the  history  of  this  Bible. 
Mr  Archibald,  schoolmaster  in  Largs,  an  admirer  of  Burns,  and 


attempt  at  introducing  sentiment  into  the  piece. 
The  foregoing  song  pleases  myself;  I  think  it  is 
in  my  happiest  manner ;  you  will  see  at  first 
glance  that  it  suits  the  air.  The  subject  of  the 
song  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of  my 
youthful  days ;  and  I  own  that  I  should  be  much 
flattered  to  see  the  verses  set  to  an  air  which  would 
insure  celebrity.  Perhaps,  after  all,  'tis  the  still 
glowing  prejudice  of  my  heart,  that  throws  a  bor- 
rowed lustre  over  the  merits  of  the  composition. 

I  have  partly  taken  your  idea  of  '  Auld  Rob 
Morris.'  I  have  adopted  the  two  first  verses,  and 
am  going  on  with  the  song  on  a  new  plan,  which 
promises  pretty  well.  I  take  up  one  or  another, 
just  as  the  bee  of  the  moment  buzzes  in  my  bon- 
net-lug ;  and  do  you,  sans  ceremonie,  make  what 
use  you  choose  of  the  productions.  Adieu,  &c. 


a  votary  of  the  Scottish  muse,  waited,  it  is  said,  on  old  Widow 
Campbell,  some  time  before  her  death,  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing the  volumes.  He  learnt,  however,  that  she  was  a 
pauper  on  the  roll  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  Greenock,  who,  in 
consequence,  were  entitled  to  take  possession  of  her  little  pro- 
perty as  soon  as  death  removed  her  from  this  world  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  to  secure  a  right  to  them,  he  is  said  to  have  bar- 
gained with  her  that  he  should  become  the  possessor  ol  the  vol- 
umes when  that  event  took  place,  at  such  a  price  as  might  be 
agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  Session.  In  February,  1829. 
Mr  Archibald  having  heard  that  the  Bible  had  found  its  way 
into  the  custody  of  one  of  the  elders,  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  Session : — 

"  '  Your  Memorialist  will  not  presume  to  dictate  to  your 
Reverend  Body  what  you  may  or  ought  to  do  with  the  Bible. 
He  takes  leave,  however,  to  say,  that  if  you  do  not  see  fit  to 
retain  them  as  public  property,  estimable  to  the  people  of  Gree- 
nock, in  consequence  of  the  historical  circumstances  connected 
with  these  volumes,  having  been  within  their  locality,  he,  the 
Memorialist,  will  be  proud  to  be  one  of  those  who  will  gladly 
come  forward  to  offer  you  a  handsome  sum  of  money  for  be- 
hoof of  the  poor,  for  the  possession  of  the  Sacred  Pledges  of 
Burns'  purest  affection.  He  has  no  doubt  that  many  will  com- 
pete with  him  in  the  generous  strife  of  obtaining  the  books, 
and  that,  if  you  see  fit  in  this  way  to  raise  it,  a  considerable  sum 
may  be  realized  for  the  necessities  of  the  poor.' 

"  On  this  memorial  the  Session  pronounced  the  following 
judgment ; — 

"'The  Kirk  Session  of  the  Old  Parish  of  Greenock,  with 
th'eir  Heritors,  being  met — inter  alia,  the  Kirk  Treasurer  laid 
before  the  meeting  a  letter  from  Mr  Joseph  J  Archibald, 
teacher  at  I.args,  containing  an  offer  of  £10,  for  the  effects 
(including  furniture,  books,  &c.  &c.)  left  by  Widow  Campbell, 
mother  to  Burns'  Highland  Mary,  which  cft'ects  became  the 
property  of  the  Kirk  Session,  in  consequence  of  the  said  Widow 
Campbell  being,  for  several  years,  a  pauper  on  their  roll.  The 
Session  agreed  to  resign  their  hypothec  in  said  effects  to  and  in 
favour  of  the  said  Mr  Joseph  J.  Archibald,  for  the  aforesaid 
sum  of  £10,  and  authorise  their  clerk  to  intimate  this  to  him.' 

"  Notwithstanding  the  grave  and  formal  tenor  of  this  reso- 
lution, we  suspect  that  the  Bible  is  the  unquestionable  pro- 
perty of  its  present  possessor,  and  if  the  account  we  have 
received  of  his  character  and  conduct  approach  tlie  truth,  he  is 
well  worthy  of  remaining  their  custodier  in  perpetuity." 

Thus  far  Mr  Kerr.  In  what  way  the  Bible  reached  Canada 
we  are  not  informed :  of  its  subsequent  history  and  final  depo- 
sition in  the  monument  at  Ayr,  we  have  already  spoken. 


No.  VII. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

EDINBURGH,  Nov.,  1792. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  WAS  just  going  to  write  to  you,  that  on 
meeting  with  your  Nannie,  I  had  fallen  violently 
in  love  with  her.  I  thank  you,  therefore,  for  send- 
ing the  charming  rustic  to  me,  in  the  dress  you 
wish  her  to  appear  before  the  public.  She  does 
you  great  credit,  and  will  soon  be  admitted  into 
the  best  company. 

I  regret  that  your  song  for  the  '  Lea-rig '  is  so 
short;  the  air  is  easy,  soon  sung,  and  very  pleas- 
ing ;  so  that,  if  the  singer  stops  at  the  end  of  two 
stanzas,  it  is  a  pleasure  lost  ere  it  is  well  pos- 
sessed. 

Although  a  dash  of  our  native  tongue  and  man- 
ners is  doubtless  peculiarly  congenial  and  appro- 
priate to  our  melodies,  yet  I  shall  be  able  to  pre- 
sent a  considerable  number  of  the  very  flowers  of 
English  song,  well  adapted  to  those  melodies, 
which,  in  England  at  least,  will  be  the  means  of 
recommending  them  to  still  greater  attention  than 
they  have  procured  there.  But  you  will  observe, 
my  plan  is,  that  every  air  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
have  verses  wholly  by  Scottish  poets ;  and  that 
those  of  English  writers  shall  follow  as  additional 
songs,  for  the  choice  of  the  singer. 

What  you  say  of  the  '  Ewe-bughts'  is  just ;  I 
admire  it,  and  never  meant  to  supplant  it.  All  I 
requested  was,  that  you  would  try  your  hand  on 
some  of  the  inferior  stanzas,  which  are  apparently 
no  part  of  the  original  song:  but  this  I  do  not 
urge,  because  the  song  is  of  sxifficient  length, 
though  those  inferior  stanzas  be  omitted,  as  they 
will  be  by  the  singer  of  taste.  You  must  not 
think  I  expect  all  the  songs  to  be  of  superlative 
merit:  that  were  an  unreasonable  expectation. 
I  am  sensible  that  no  poet  can  sit  down  doggedly 
to  pen  verses,  and  succeed  well  at  all  times. 

I  am  highly  pleased  with  your  humorous  and 
amorous  rhapsody  on  'Bonnie  Lesley:'  it  is  a 
thousand  times  better  than  the  '  Collier's  Lassie!' 
'The  de'il  he  couldna  scaith  thee,'  &c.  is  an 
eccentric  and  happy  thought.  Do  you  not  think, 
however,  that  the  names  of  such  old  heroes  as 
Alexander  sound  rather  queer,  unless  in  pomp- 
ous or  mere  burlesque  verse  ?  Instead  of  the 
line,  '  And  never  made  anither,'  I  would  humbly 
suggest,  'And  ne'er  made  sic  anither ;'  and  I  would 
fain  have  you  substitute  some  other  line  for 
'  Return  to  Caledonie,'  in  the  last  verse,  because 


the  sound  of  Caledonia,  disfigures  the  word,  and 
renders  it  Hudibrastic. 

Of  the  other  song,  '  My  wife's  a  winsome  wee 
thing,'  I  think  the  first  eight  lines  very  good,  but 
I  do  not  admire  the  other  eight,  because  four  of 
them  are  a  bare  repetition  of  the  first  verse.  I 
have  been  trying  to  spin  a  stanza,  but  could  make 
nothing  better  than  the  following:  do  you  mend 
it,  or  as  Yorick  did  with  the  love-letter,  whip  it 
up  in  your  own  way. 

O  leeze  me  on  my  wee  thing, 
My  bonnie  blithsome  wee  thing  ; 
Sae  lang's  I  ha'e  my  wee  thing, 
111  think  my  lot  divine. 

Tho*  warld's  care  we  share  o't, 
And  may  see  meikle  mair  o't : 
Wi'  her  I'll  blithly  bear  it, 
And  ne'er  a  word  repine. 

You  perceive,  my  dear  Sir,  I  avail  myself  of  the 
liberty  which  you  condescend  to  allow  me,  by 
speaking  freely  what  I  think.  Be  assured  it  is 
not  my  disposition  to  pick  out  the  faults  of  any 
poem  or  picture  I  see  :  my  first  and  chief  object  is 
to  discover  and  be  delighted  with  the  beauties  of 
the  piece.  If  I  sit  down  to  examine  critically,  and 
at  leisure,  what  perhaps  you  have  written  in 
haste,  I  may  happen  to  observe  careless  lines,  the 
re-perusal  of  which  might  lead  you  to  improve 
them.  The  wren  will  often  see  what  has  been 
overlooked  by  the  eagle. 

I  remain  yours  faithfully,  &c. 

P.  S.  Your  verses  upon  Highland  Mary  are 
just  come  to  hand :  they  breathe  the  genuine 
spirit  of  poetry,  and,  like  the  music,  will  last  for 
ever.  Such  verses  united  to  such  an  air,  with  the 
delicate  harmony  of  Pleyel  superadded,  might 
form  a  treat  worthy  of  being  presented  to  Apollo 
himself.  I  have  heard  the  sad  story  of  your  Mary; 
you  always  seem  inspired  when  you  write  of  her. 


No.  VIII. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

DUMFRIES,  IST  DEC.  1792. 

YOUR  alterations  of  my  '  Nannie  O '  are  per- 
fectly right.  So  are  those  of  '  My  wife's  a  wanton 
wee  thing.'  Your  alteration  of  the  second  stanza 
is  a  positive  improvement.  Now,  my  dear  Sir, 


with  the  freedom  which  characterises  our  corres- 

I  think  tliis  alteration  of  the  orthography,  and  of    pondence,  I  must  not,  cannot  alter  '  Bonnie  Les- 
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ley.'  You  are  right,  the  word '  Alexander,'  makes 
the  line  a  little  uncouth,  but  I  think  the  thought 
is  pretty.  Of  Alexander,  beyond  all  other  heroes, 
it  may  be  said  in  the  sublime  language  of  scrip- 
ture, that  'he  went  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer.' 

'  For  Nature  made  her  what  she  is, 
And  never  made  anither ;'  (such  a  person  as  she  is.) 

This  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  poetical  than '  Ne'er 
made  sic  anither.'  However,  it  is  immaterial: 
make  it  either  way.1  '  Caledonie,'  I  agree  with 
you,  is  not  so  good  a  word  as  could  be  wished, 
though  it  is  sanctioned  in  three  or  four  instances 
by  Allan  Ramsay ;  but  I  cannot  help  it.  In  short, 
that  species  of  stanza  is  the  most  difficult  that  I 
have  ever  tried. 

The  '  Lea-rig '  is  as  follows : — 


JHg  atn  fet'trtr  Beam,  ©. 

I. 

WHEN  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star, 

Tells  bughtin'-time  is  near,  my  jo ! 
And  owsen  frae  the  furrow'd  field, 

Return  sae  dowf  and  weary,  O ; 
Down  by  the  burn,  where  scented  birks 

Wi'  dew  are  hanging  clear,  my  jo ; 
I'll  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O ! 

II. 
In  mirkest  glen,  at  midnight  hour, 

I'd  rove  and  ne'er  be  eerie,  O, 
If  through  that  glen  I  gaed  to  thee, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O ! 
Although  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  wild, 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary,  O, 
I'd  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O ! 

III. 

The  hunter  lo'es  the  morning  sun, 

To  rouse  the  mountain  deer,  my  jo ; 
At  noon  the  fisher  seeks  the  glen, 

Along  the  burn  to  steer,  my  jo; 
Gi'e  me  the  hour  of  gloaming  grey, 

It  maks  my  heart  sae  cheery,  O, 
To  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O ! 


I  am  interrupted. 


Yours,  &c. 


1  Mr  Thomson  decided  on  "  Ne'er  made  sic  anither." 
original  reading  has,  however,  been  restored  in  the  text. 
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NO.   IX. 


BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 


ISoi  iHorris.2 


I. 

THERE'S  auld  Rob  Morris  that  wons  in  yon  glen, 
He's  the  king  o'  guid  fellows  and  wale  of  auld 

men; 

He  has  gowd  in  his  coffers,  he  has  owsen  and  kine, 
And  ae  bonnie  lassie,  his  darling  and  mine. 

II. 

She's  fresh  as  the  morning,  the  fairest  in  May  : 
She's  sweet  as  the  ev'ning  amang  the  new  hay  : 
As  blythe  and  as  artless  as  the  lambs  on  the  lea, 
And  dear  to  my  heart  as  the  light  to  my  e'e. 

III. 

But  Oh  !  she's  an  heiress,  auld  Robin's  a  laird, 
And  my  daddie  has  nought  but  a  cot-house  and 

yard; 

A  wooer  like  me  maunna  hope  to  come  speed, 
The  wounds  I  must  hide  that  will  soon  be  my  dead. 

IV. 

The  day  comes  to  me,  but  delight  brings  me  nane  ; 
The  night  comes  to  me,  but  my  rest  it  is  gane; 
I  wander  my  lane  like  a  night-troubled  ghaist, 
And  I  sigh  as  my  heart  it  wad  burst  in  my  breast. 
V. 

0  had  she  but  been  of  a  lower  degree, 

1  then  might  ha'e  hop'd  she'd  ha'e  smil'd  upon  me  ! 
O,  how  past  descriving  had  then  been  my  bliss, 
As  now  my  distraction  no  words  can  express  ! 


Uuncan  ©rag.3 

I. 

DUNCAN  Gray  cam'  here  to  woo, 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't, 
On  blithe  yule  night  when  we  were  fou, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  high, 

Look'd  askleut  and  unco  skeigh, 

Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

II. 

Duncan  fleech'd,  and  Duncan  pray'd, 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't; 

Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig,4 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 


2  '  The  two  first  lines  are  from  an  old  ballad,— the  rest  is 
wholly  original.'— CURRIE. 

3  '  This  lias  nothing  in  common  with  the  old  licentious  ballad 
of  Duncan  Gray,  but  the  first  line,  and  part  of  the  third.— The 
rest  is  wholly  original.' — CrRRis.    See  page  20,  for  an  earlier 
song   to  the  same  tune,  which  the  Poet    sent  to  Johnson's 
Museum. 

4  A  well-known  rock  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 


WITH  THOMSON. 


Duncan  sigh'd  baith  out  and  in, 
Grat  his  een  baith  bleert  and  blin', 
Spjik'  o'  lowpin'  o'er  a  linn; 

I  la,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

III. 

Time  and  chance  are  but  a  tide, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 
Slighted  love  is  sair  to  bide, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Shall  I,  like  a  fool,  quoth  he, 
For  a  haughty  hizzie  die  ? 
She  may  gae  to — France  for  me ! 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

IV. 

How  it  comes  let  doctors  tell, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't, 
Meg  grew  sick — as  he  grew  hale, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Something  in  her  bosom  wrings, 
For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings ; 
And  O,  her  een,  they  spak'  sic  things! 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

V. 
Duncan  was  a  lad  o'  grace, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 
Maggie's  was  a  piteous  case, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Duncan  couldna  be  her  death, 
Swelling  pity  smoor'd  his  wrath ; 
Now  they're  crouse  and  canty  baith, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

4th  DEC.,  1792. 

The  foregoing  I  submit,  my  dear  Sir,  to  your 
j  idgment.     Acquit  them  or   condemn   them,  as 
seemeth  good  in  your  sight.     Duncan  Gray  is  that  j 
kind  of  light-horse  gallop  of  an  air,  which  precludes 
sentiment.     The  ludicrous  is  its  ruling  feature. 


No.  X. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

<@  t)oortitf)  rauO)  anb  rrstlrss  lobe.1 

TI-NE— "Thad  a  Bone." 

I. 

O  POORTITH  cauld  and  restless  love, 

Ye  wreck  my  peace  between  ye ; 
Yet  poortith  a'  I  could  forgive, 
An  'twere  na  for  my  Jeanie. 

O  why  should  fate  sic  pleasure  have, 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining? 

Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love, 

Depend  on  Fortune's  shining  ? 


II. 

This  warld's  wealth  when  I  think  on, 

Its  pride,  and  a'  the  lave  o't ; — 
Fie,  tie  on  silly  coward  man, 

That  he  should  be  the  slave  o't! 

III. 
Her  een  sae  bonnie  blue  betray 

How  she  repays  my  passion ; 
But  prudence  is  her  o'erword  aye, 

She  talks  of  rank  and  fashion. 

IV. 

O  wha  can  prudence  think  upon, 

And  sic  a  lassie  by  him  ? 
O  wha  can  prudence  think  upon, 

And  sae  in  love  as  I  am  ? 

V. 

How  blest  the  humble  cotter's  fate !  a 

He  woos  his  simple  dearie; 
The  sillie  bogles,  wealth  and  state, 
Can  never  make  them  eerie. 

O  why  should  fate  sic  pleasure  have, 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining  ? 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 
Depend  on  Fortune's  shining  ? 


©alia  3!2aater.3 
I. 

THERE'S  braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes, 
That  wander  thro'  the  blooming  heather  j 

But  Yarrow  braes,  nor  Ettrick  shaws, 
Can  match  the  lads  o'  Galla  Water. 

II. 

But  there  is  ane,  a  secret  ane, 
Aboon  them  a'  I  lo'e  liim  better; 

And  I'll  be  his,  and  hell  be  mine, 
The  bonnie  lad  o'  Galla  Water. 

III. 

Altho'  his  daddie  was  nae  laird, 

And  tho'  I  ha'e  nae  meikle  tocher; 
Yet,  rich  in  kindest,  truest  love, 

Well  tent  our  flocks  by  Galla  Witter, 

IV. 
It  ne'er  was  wealth,  it  ne'er  was  wealth, 

That  coft  contentment,  peace,  or  pleasure } 
The  bands  and  bliss  o'  mutual  love, 

O  that's  the  chief est  warld's  treasure ! 


1  Jean  T.orimer  of  Kemmls-hall  in  Kirkmahoe,  of  whom  w« 
£.   hnve  already  givon  an  account,  is  said  to  have  been  the  inspirer 


of  these  verses.  '  I  have  been  informed,1  says  Chambers, '  (hut 
Burns  wrote  this  soni;  in  consequence  of  hearing  a  gentleman, 
(now  a  respectable  citizen  of  Edinburgh,)  sing  the  old  homely 
ditty,  which  gives  name  to  the  tune,  with  an  effect,  wliirh  m:\c!«- 
him  regret  that  such  pathetic  music  should  be  united  to  such 
unsentimental  poetry.  The  meeting,  I  have  been  further  in- 
formed, where  this  circumstance  took  place,  was  held  in  the 
Poet's  favourite  tavern,  Johnnie  Dowie'$,in  the  Lawnraarkct, 
Edinburgh ;  and  there,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  new  soug 
was  also  sang  for  the  first  time,  by  the  same  individual.' 

2  '  The  wild-wood  Indian's  fate,'  in  the  original  MS. 

3  The  old  version  of  Galla  Water,  improved  by  Burns,,  it 
given  at  p.   17,  as  it  appeared  in  Johnson's  Museum. 


BURNS'  CORRESPONDENCE 


JAN.  1793. 

Many  returns  of  the  season  to  you,  my  dear  Sir. 
How  comes  on  your  publication  ?  will  these  two 
foregoing  be  of  any  service  to  you  ?  I  should  like 
to  know  what  songs  you  print  to  each  tune,  besides 
the  verses  to  which  it  is  set.  In  short,  I  would 
wish  to  give  you  my  opinion  on  all  the  poetry  you 
publish.  You  know  it  is  my  trade,  and  a  man  in 
the  way  of  his  trade  may  suggest  useful  hints, 
that  escape  men  of  much  superior  parts  and  en- 
dowments in  other  things. 

If  you  meet  with  my  dear  and  much-valued 
Cunningham,  greet  him  in  my  name,  with  the  com- 
pliments of  the  season. 

Yours,  &c. 


No.  XL 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

EDINBURGH,  20TH  JAN.,  1793. 

You  make  me  happy,  my  dear  Sir,  and  thou- 
sands will  be  happy  to  see  the  charming  songs 
you  have  sent  me.  Many  merry  returns  of  the 
season  to  you,  and  may  you  long  continue,  among 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Caledonia,  to  delight 
them  and  to  honour  yourself. 

The  four  last  songs  with  which  you  favoured 
me,  viz.  '  Auld  Rob  Morris,'  '  Duncan  Gray,' 
'  Galla  Water,'  and  '  Cauld  Kail,'  are  admirable. 


besides  being  a  man  of  the  world,  and  possessing 
an  enthusiasm  for  music  beyond  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  was  quite  pleased  with  this  plan 
of  mine,  for  I  may  say  it  has  been  solely  managed 
by  me,  and  we  had  several  long  conversations 
about  it  when  it  was  in  embryo.  If  I  could  sim- 
ply mention  the  name  of  the  heroine  of  each  song, 
and  the  incident  which  occasioned  the  verses,  it 
would  be  gratifying.  Pray,  will  you  send  me  any 
information  of  this  sort,  as  well  with  regard  to 
your  own  songs,  as  the  old  ones  ? 

To  all  the  favourite  songs  of  the  plaintive  or 
pastoral  kind,  will  be  joined  the  delicate  accom- 
paniments, &c.  of  Pleyel.  To  those  of  the  comic 
and  humorous  class,  I  think  accompaniments 
scarcely  necessary ;  they  are  chiefly  fitted  for  the 
conviviality  of  the  festive  board,  and  a  tuneful 
voice,  with  a  proper  delivery  of  the  words,  ren- 
ders them  perfect.  Nevertheless,  to  these  I  pro- 
pose adding  bass  accompaniments,  because  then 
they  are  fitted  either  for  singing,  or  for  instru- 
mental performance,  when  there  happens  to  be  no 
singer.  I  mean  to  employ  our  right  trusty  friend 
Mr  Clarke,  to  set  the  bass  to  these,  which  he 
assures  me  he  will  do  con  amore,  and  with  much 
greater  attention  than  he  ever  bestowed  on  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  But  for  this  last  class  of  siirs 
I  will  not  attempt  to  find  more  than  one  set  of 
verses. 

That  eccentric  bard,  Peter  Pindar,  has  started 
I  know  not  how  many  difficulties,  about  writing 
for  the  airs  I  sent  to  him,  because  of  the  pecu- 


Duncan is  indeed  a  lad  of  grace,  and  his  humour  j  liarity  of  their  measure,  and  the  trammels  they 
will  endear  him  to  every  body. 

The  distracted  lover  in  '  Auld  Rob,'  and  the 
happy  shepherdess  in  '  Galla  Water,'  exhibit  an 
excellent  contrast :  they  speak  from  genuine  feel- 
ing, and  powerfully  touch  the  heart. 

The  number  of  songs  which  I  had  originally  in 
view,  was  limited ;  but  I  now  resolve  to  include 
every  Scotch  air  and  song  worth  singing,  leaving 
none  behind  but  mere  gleanings,  to  which  the 
publishers  of  omnegatherum  are  welcome.  I 
would  rather  be  the  editor  of  a  collection  from 
which  nothing  could  be  taken  away,  than  of  one 
to  which  nothing  could  be  added.  We  intend  pre- 
senting the  subscribers  with  two  beautiful  stroke 
engravings;  the  one  characteristic  of  the  plaintive, 
and  the  other  of  the  lively  songs  ;  and  I  have  Dr 
Beattie's  promise  of  an  essay  upon  the  subject  of 
our  national  music,  if  his  health  will  permit  him 
to  write  it.  Asa  number  of  our  songs  have  doubt- 
less been  called  forth  by  particular  events,  or  by 
the  charms  of  peerless  damsels,  there  must  be 
many  curious  anecdotes  relating  to  them. 

The  late  Mr  Tytler  of  Woodhouselee,  I  believe, 
knew  more  of  this  than  any  body,  for  he  joined 
to  the  pursuits  of  an  antiquary,  a  taste  for  poetry, 


impose  on  his  flying  Pegasus.  I  subjoin  for  your 
perusal  the  only  one  I  have  yet  got  from  him, 
being  for  the  fine  air  '  Lord  Gregory.'  TheScois 
verses,  printed  with  that  air,  are  taken  from  thu 
middle  of  an  old  ballad,  called  '  The  Lass  of 
Lochryan,'  which  I  do  not  admire.1  I  have  set 
down  the  air,  therefore,  as  a  creditor  of  yours. 
Many  of  the  Jacobite  songs  are  replete  with  wit 
and  humour;  might  not  the  best  of  these  be  in- 
cluded in  our  volume  of  comic  songs  ? 

POSTSCRIPT,  FROM  THE  HON.  A.  ERSEINE." — Mr 

1  '  The  Lass  of  Lochryan,'  is  generally  allowed  to  be  one  of 
our  very  finest  ballads. 

2  The  Hon.  Andrew  Erskine  was  a  younger  brother  of  'the 
musical  Earl  of  Kellie.'     He  was  originally  in  the  army,  buthia 
tastes  and  habits  were  decidedly  of  a  literary  character.    Ho 
was  one  of  the  contributors  to  '  Donaldson's  Collection  of  Ori- 
ginal Poems  by  Scottish  Gentlemen,'  and  the  author  in  part  of 
a  curious  and  rare  volume,  entitled  'Letters  between  the  Hon. 
Andrew  Erskine  and  James  Boswell,  Esq.'    Edinburgh,  1763. 
These  letters  are  partly  in  prose,  and  partly  in  verse.    He  also 
wrote  one  or  two  pieces  for  the  Edinburgh  stage,  and  was 
author  of  a  satirical  production,  said  to  possess  great  merit, 
called  '  Town  Eclogues.'    Constable  at  one  time  contemplated 
collectin?  and  publishing  his  works     Mr  Erskine  was  found 
drowned  in  the  Forth  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1793     (See 
Letter,  No.  XLVII.)    It  is  said,  that  an  unlucky  run  at  play 
was  the  cause  of  his  melancholy  end.    He  figures  among  Kay's 
portraits. 
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90 


WITH  THOMSON. 


Thomson  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  give  me  a 
perusal  of  your  songs.  '  Higliland  Mary '  is  most 
enchantingly  pathetic,  and  '  Duncan  Gray'  possesses 
native  genuine  humour :  "  Spak  o'  lowpin  o'er  a 
linn,"  is  a  line  of  itself  that  should  make  you  im- 
mortal. I  sometimes  hear  of  you  from  our  mutual 
friend  Cunningham,  who  is  a  most  excellent  fel- 
low, and  possesses,  above  all  men  I  know,  tho 
charm  of  a  most  obliging  disposition.  You  kindly 
promised  me,  about  a  year  ago,  a  collection  of 
your  unpublished  productions,  religious  and  amo- 
rous :  I  know  from  experience  how  irksome  it  is 
to  copy.  If  you  will  get  any  trusty  person  in 
Dumfries  to  write  them  over  fair,  I  will  give  Peter 
Hill  whatever  money  he  asks  for  lus  trouble,  and 
I  certainly  shall  not  betray  your  confidence.  I 
am,  your  hearty  admirer,  ANDREW  EESKINE. 


No.  XII. 

BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

26xH  JAN.,  1793. 

I  APPROVE  greatly,  my  dear  Sir,  of  your  plans. 
Dr  Beattie's  essay  will  of  itself  be  a  treasure.  On 
my  part,  I  mean  to  draw  up  an  appendix  to  the 
Doctor's  essay,  containing  my  stock  of  anecdotes, 
&c.  of  our  Scots  songs.  All  the  late  Mr  Tytler's 
anecdotes  I  have  by  me,  taken  down  hi  the  course 
of  my  acquaintance  with  him  from  his  own  mouth. 
I  am  such  an  enthusiast,  that,  in  the  course  of  my 
several  peregrinations  through  Scotland,  I  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  individual  spot  from  which 
every  song  took  its  rise;  'Lochaber'  and  the 
'Braes  of  Ballenden,'  excepted.  So  far  as  the 
locality,  either  from  the  title  of  the  air,  or  the 
tenor  of  the  song,  could  be  ascertained,  I  have 
paid  my  devotions  at  the  particular  shrine  of  every 
Scots  muse. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  you  might  make  a  very  valu- 
able collection  of  Jacobite  songs;  but  would  it 
give  no  offence  ?  In  the  mean  time,  do  not  you 
think  that  some  of  them,  particularly  '  The  Sow's 
Tail  to  Geordie,'  as  an  air,  with  other  words,  might 
be  well  worth  a  place  in  your  collection  of  lively 
songs  ? 

If  it  were  possible  to  procure  songs  of  merit,  it 
would  be  proper  to  have  one  set  of  Scots  words  to 
every  air,  and  that  the  set  of  words  to  which  the 
notes  ought  to  be  set.  There  is  a  na'ivett,  a  pas- 
toral simplicity,  in  a  slight  intermixture  of  Scots 
words  and  phraseology,  which  is  more  in  unison 
(at  least  to  my  taste,  and  I  will  add  to  every 
genuine  Caledonian  taste)  with  the  simple  pathos, 
or  rustic  sprightliness  of  our  native  music,  than 
any  English  verses  whatever. 


The  very  name  of  Peter  Pindar  is  an  acquisi- 
tion to  your  work.  His  '  Gregory  '  is  beautiful. 
I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  set  of  stanzas  in  Scots, 
on  the  same  subject,  which  are  at  your  service. 
Not  that  I  intend  to  enter  the  lists  with  Peter  ; 
that  would  be  presumption  indeed.  My  song, 
though  much  inferior  in  poetic  merit,  has,  I  think, 
more  of  the  ballad  simplicity  in  it. 


iLortr 


I. 


O  MIRK,  mirk  is  the  midnight  hour, 

And  l»ud  the  tempest's  roar  ; 
A  waefu'  wanderer  seeks  thy  tow'r, 

Lord  Gregory,  ope  thy  door! 

II. 

An  exile  frae  her  father's  ha', 

And  a'  for  loving  thee  ; 
At  least  some  pity  on  me  shaw, 

If  love  it  may  not  be. 

III. 

Lord  Gregory,  mind'st  thou  not  the  greive, 

By  bonnie  Irwine  side, 
Where  first  I  own'd  that  virgin-love 

I  lang,  lang  had  denied  ? 

IV. 

How  aften  didst  thou  pledge  and  vow 

Thou  wad  for  aye  be  mine  ; 
And  my  fond  heart,  itsel'  sae  true, 

It  ne'er  mistrusted  thine. 

V. 

Hard  is  thy  heart,  Lord  Gregory, 

And  flinty  is  thy  breast  — 
Thou  dart  of  heav'n  that  flashest  by, 

O  wilt  thou  give  me  rest  ! 

VI. 

Ye  mustering  thunders  from  above, 

Your  willing  victim  see  ! 
But  spare,  and  pardon  my  false  love, 

His  wrangs  to  heaven  and  me! 


II 


1  That  the  reader  may  have  an  opportunity  of  comparinp 
the  '  Lord  Gregory'  of  Burns  with  that  of  Peter  Pindar,  we 
subjoin  Dr  Walcott's  stanzas : — 

Ah  ope.  Lord  Gregory,  thy  door ! 

A  midnight  wanderer  sighs ; 
Hard  rush  the  rains,  the  tempests  roar, 

•And  lightnings  cleave  the  skies. 

Who  comes  with  woe  at  this  drear  night— 

A  pilgrim  of  the  gloom? 
If  she  whose  love  did  once  delight. 

My  cot  shall  yield  her  room. 

Alas !  thou  heard'st  a  pilgrim  mourn. 

That  once  was  priz'd  by  thee : 
Think  of  the  ring-  by  yonder  buru 

Thou  gav'st  to  love  and  me. 

• 
But  should'st  thou  not  poor  Marian  know, 

I'll  turn  my  feet  and  part ; 
And  think  the  storms  that  round  me  blow 

Far  kinder  than  thy  heart. 


BURNS'  CORRESPONDENCE 


My  most  respectful  compliments  to  the  honour- 
able gentleman  who  favoured  me  with  a  postscript 
in  your  last.  He  shall  hear  from  me  and  receive 
his  MSS.  soon. 


No.  XIII. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 


20th  MARCH,  1793. 


Mary 


TUNE  —  "  Bide  ye  yet."   * 

I. 

0  MART,  at  thy  window  be, 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  trysted  hour  ! 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see, 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor  ! 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure, 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun; 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure, 

The  lovely  Mary  Morison. 

II. 

Yestreen,  when,  to  the  trembling  string, 
The  dance  gaed  thro'  the  lighted  ha', 

To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  Aving, 
I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw  : 

Tho'  this  was  fair,  and  that  Avas  braw, 
And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 

1  sigh'd,  and  said  amang  them  a', 

"  Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison." 

III. 

O  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die  ? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 

Whase  only  faut  is  loAang  thee  ? 
If  love  for  love  thou  Avilt  na  gi'e, 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown  ; 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

The  song  prefixed  is  one  of  my  juvenile 
works.  I  leave  it  in  your  hands.  I  do  not  think 
it  very  remarkable,  either  for  its  merits  or  demerits. 
It  is  impossible  (at  least  I  feel  it  so  in  my  stinted 
powers)  to  be  always  original,  entertaining,  and 
witty. 

What  is  become  of  the  list,  &c.  of  your  songs  ? 
I  shall  be  out  of  all  temper  with  you  by-and-by. 
I  have  always  looked  upon  myself  as  the  prince 


1  'Of  all  the  productions  of  Burns',  says  Hazlitt,  the  '  pathetic 
and  serious  love  songs  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  in  the 
manner  of  the  old  ballads,  are  perhaps  those  which  take  the 
deepest  and  most  lasting  hold  of  the  mind.  Such  are  the  lines 
to  "  Mary  Morison." '  The  second  stanza,  in  particular,  of  this 
fine  lyric  is  strikingly  beautiful  and  true  to  love's  passion. 


of  indolent  correspondents,  and  valued  myself 
accordingly;  and  I  will  not,  cannot  bear  rival- 
sliip  from  you,  nor  any  body  else. 


No.  XIV. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 


MARCH,  1793. 


I. 

HERE  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie, 
Now  tired  with  wandering,  haud  awa  hame  ! 

Come  to  my  bosom,  my  ae  only  dearie, 

And  tell  me  thou  bring  'st  me  my  Willie  the  same. 

II. 

Loud  blew  the  cauld  winter  winds  at  our  parting  ; 

It  was  na  the  blast  brought  the  tear  in  my  e'e: 
Now  welcome  the  simmer,  and  welcome  my  Willie, 

The  simmer  to  nature,  my  Willie  to  me. 

III. 

Ye  hurricanes,  rest  in  the  cave  o'  your  slumbers  ! 

O  hoAV  your  wild  horrors  a  lover  alarms  ! 
Awaken,  ye  breezes,  row  gently  ye  billows, 

And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my  arms. 

IV. 

But  if  he's  forgotten  his  faithfullest  Nannie, 

0  still  floAv  between  us,  thou  wide  roaring  main; 
May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it, 

But,  dying,  believe  that  my  Willie's  my  ain  ! 

1  leave  it  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  to  determine 
whether  the  above,  or  the  old  '  Thro'  the  lang 
muir,'  be  the  best. 


2  A  song-,  preserved  by  Herd,  seems  to  have  been  present  to 
the  mind  of  Burns,  when  he  wrote  these  verses.  He  has,  how- 
ever, thrown  around  it  a  pathos  which  will  be  sought  for  in 
vain  in  the  old  song : — 

Here  awa,  there  awa,  haud  awa,  Willie, 
Here  awa,  there  awa,  haud  awa  hame ; 

Lang  have  I  sought  thee,  dear  have  I  bought  thee, 
Now  I  have  gotten  my  Willie  again. 

Thro'  the  lang  muir  I  have  followed  my  Willie, 
Thro'  the  lang  muir  I  have  followed  him  hame; 

Whatever  betide  us,  nought  shall  divide  us, 
Love  now  rewards  all  my  sorrow  and  pain. 

Here  awa,  there  awa,  haud  awa,  Willie, 
Here  awa,  there  awa,  haud  awa  hame ; 

Come,  love,  believe  me,  naething  can  grieve  me, 
Ilka  thing  pleases  while  Willie's  at  hame. 

Burns  afterwards  altered  the  words  of  his  own  version  to  fit 
them  for  the  air :  the  altered  version  will  be  found  in  a  note  in 
Letter  No.  XVII. 


^ 


WITH  THOMSON. 


No.  XV. 

BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 
©pen  tfje  tJoar  to  mr.  <Pfj. 

WITH  ALTERATIONS. 
I. 

On,  open  the  door,  some  pity  to  show, 

Oh,  open  the  door  to  me,  Oh ! l 
Tho'  thou  hast  been  false,  I'll  ever  prove  true, 

Oh,  open  the  door  to  me,  Oh! 

II. 
Ca'ud  is  the  blast  upon  my  pale  cheek, 

But  caulder  thy  love  for  me,  Oh! 
The  frost  that  freezes  the  life  at  my  heart, 

Is  nought  to  my  pains  frae  thee,  Oh ! 

III. 

The  wan  moon  is  setting  behind  the  white  wave, 

And  time  is  setting  with  me,  Oh! 
False  friends,  false  love,  farewell !  for  mair 

I'll  ne'er  trouble  them,  nor  thee,  Oh ! 

IV. 

Phe  has  open'd  the  door,  she  has  open'd  it  wide ; 

She  sees  his  pale  corse  on  the  plain,  Oh ! 
Mv  true  love !  she  cried,  and  sank  down  by  his  side, 

Never  to  rise  again,  Oh ! 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  song  be  really  mended. 


No.  XVI. 


BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 


TONB—  "Bonnie  JOundee." 

I. 

TR0E  hearted  was  he,  the  sad  swain  o'  the  Yarrow, 

And  fan*  are  the  maids  on  the  banks  o'  the  Ayr, 
But  by  the  sweet  side  of  the  Nith's  winding  river, 

Are  lovers  as  faithful,  and  maidens  as  fair  : 
To  equal  young  Jessie  seek  Scotland  all  over; 

To  equal  young  Jessie  you  seek  it  in  vain  ; 
Grace,  beauty,  and  elegance,  fetter  her  lover, 

And  maidenly  modesty  fixes  the  chain. 

1  Original  MS.,  •  If  love  it  mny  na  be,  Oh  !  ' 

Burns  has  more  fully  evolved  this  beautiful  sentiment  in 
'  Mary  Mori  son  :'  — 

'  If  love  for  love  tliou  wilt  na  gi'e, 
At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown.' 

2  Jessie  Staig.  daughter  of  provost  Staig  of  Dumfries,  \vns 


II. 

O,  fresh  is  the  rose  in  the  gay,  dewy  morning, 

And  sweet  is  the  lily  at  evening  close; 
But  in  the  fair  presence  o'  lovely  young  Jessie, 

Unseen  is  the  lily,  unheeded  the  rose. 
Love  sits  in  her  smile,  a  wizard  ensnaring, 

Enthron'd  in  her  een  he  delivers  his  law : 
And  still  to  her  charms  she  alone  is  a  stranger  !- 

Her  modest  demeanour's  the  jewel  of  a'. 


No.  XVII. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

EDINBURGH,  2ND  APRIL,  1793. 

I  WILL  not  recognise  the  title  you  give  yourself, 
"the  Prince  of  indolent  correspondents;"  but  if 
the  adjective  were  taken  away,  I  think  the  title 
would  then  fit  you  exactly.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  find  you  can  furnish  anecdotes  with  respect 
to  most  of  the  songs:  these  will  be  a  literary 
curiosity. 

I  now  send  you  my  list  of  the  songs,  which  I 
believe  will  be  found  nearly  complete.  J  have 
put  down  the  first  lines  of  all  the  English  songs 
which  I  propose  giving  in  addition  to  the  Scotch 
verses.  If  any  others  occur  to  you,  better 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  airs,  pray  mention 
them,  when  you  favour  me  with  your  strictures 
upon  every  thing  else  relating  to  the  work. 

Pleyel  has  lately  sent  me  a  number  of  the  songs, 
with  his  symphonies  and  accompaniments  added 
to  them.  I  wish  you  were  here,  that  I  might 
serve  up  some  of  them  to  you  with  your  own 
verses,  by  .way  of  dessert  after  dinner.  There  is 
so  much  delightful  fancy  in  the  symphonies,  and 
such  a  delicate  simplicity  in  the  accompaniments 
— they  are,  indeed,  beyond  all  praise. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  several  last 
productions  of  your  muse:  your  'Lord  Gregory,' 
in  my  estimation,  is  more  interesting  than  Peter's, 
beautiful  as  his  is!  Your  'Here  awa,  Willie,' 
must  undergo  some  alterations  to  suit  the  air. 
Mr  Erskine  and  I  have  been  conning  it  over;  he 


the  heroine  of  this  sontr.  She  married  early  in  life,  Major  Miller, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Mr  Miller,  of  Dntswinton,  and  died  ero  time 
was  afforded  to  unfold  all  the  charms,  mental  ns  well  as  bodily, 
with  which  nature  had  endowed  her.  'The  memory  of  beaut  j 
and  gentleness  are  lonj*  passing  away.'  Allan  Cunningham, 
from  whom  we  derive  these  particulars,  says  she  is  still  affec- 
tionately remembered  in  her  native  valley. 


BURNS'  CORRESPONDENCE 


suggest  what  is  necessary  to  make  them  a  fit 
match. i 

The  gentleman  I  have  mentioned,  whose  fine 
taste  you  are  no  stranger  to,  is  so  well-pleased 
both  with  the  musical  and  poetical  part  of  our 
work,  that  he  has  volunteered  his  assistance,  and 
has  already  written  four  songs  for  it,  which  by 
his  own  desire  I  send  for  your  perusal. 


WANDERING  WILLIE, 


AS  ALTERED  BY  MR  ERSKINE  AND  MR  THOMSON. 

•  Here  awa',  there  awa',  wandering  Willie,    , 

Here  awa','  there  awa',  haud  awa'  hame ; 
Come  to  my  bosom,  ray  ain  only  dearie, 
Tell  me  thou  bring'st  me  my  Willie  the  same. 

'  Winter-winds  blew  loud  and  cauld  at  our  parting,     " 

Fears  for  my  Willie  brought  tears  in  my  e'e, 
Welcome  now  simmer,  and  welcome  my  Willie, 
As  simmer  to  nature,  so  Willie  to  me. 

'  Rest,  ye  wild  storms,  in  the  cave  o'  your  slumbers, 

How  your  dread  howling  a  lover  alarms  ! 
Blow  soft,  ye  breezes  !  roll  gently,  ye  billows  ! 
And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my  arms. 

'  But  oh,  if  he's  faithless  and  minds  na  his  Nannie, 

Flow  still  between  us,  thou  dark-heaving  main ! 
May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it, 
While  dying  I  think  that  my  Willie's  my  ain.' 

Our  poet,  with  his  usual  judgment,  adopted  some  of  these 
alterations,  and  rejected  others.  The  last  edition  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'  Here  awa',  there  awa',  wandering  Willie, 

Here  awa',  there  awa*,  hand  awa'  hame ; 
Come  to  my  bosom,  my  ain  only  dearie, 
Tell  me  thou  bring'st  me  my  Willie  the  same. 

'  Winter-winds  blew  loud  and  cauld  at  our  parting, 

Fears  for  my  Willie  brought  tears  in,my  e'e.; 
Welcome  now  simmer,  and  welcome  my  Willie, 
The  simmer  to  nature,  my  Willie  to  me. 

•  Rest,  ye  wild  storms,  in  the  cave  of  your  slumbers, 

How  your  dread  howling  a  lover  alarms ! 
Wauken,  ye  breezes,  row  gently,  ye  billows, 
And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my  arms. 

'  But  oh,  if  he's  faithless,  and  minds  na  his  Nannie, 
Flow  still  between  us,  thou  wide-roaring  main  ! 
May  I  never  see  it.  may  I  never  trow  it, 
But,  dying,  believe  that  my  Willie  s  my  ain.' 

•  Several  of  the  alterations  seem  to  be  of  little  importance  in 


No.  XVIII. 

BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 
Cfie  poor  atrtr  Ijoncst  fjofrgw.2 

TUNE—"  The  Mil,  Mill,  O." 

I. 

WHEN  wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  blawn, 

And  gentle  peace  returning, 
Wi'  mony  a  sweet  babe  fatherless, 

And  mony  a  widow  mourning ; 3 
I  left  the  lines  and  tented  field, 

Where  lang  I'd  been  a  lodger, 
My  humble  knapsack  a'  my  wealth, 

A  poor  and  honest  sodger. 


2  '  Burns,  I  have  been  informed,'  says  a  clergyman  of  Dum- 
friesshire, in  a  letter  to  Mr  George  Thomson, '  was  one  summer 
evening  in  an  Inn'at  Brownhill,  in  Dumfriesshire,  with  a  couple 
of  friends,  when  a  poor  way-worn  soldier  passed  the  window ; — 
of  a  sudden  it  struck  the  Poet  to  call  him  in,  and  get  the  recital 
of  his  adventures.  After  hearing  which,  he  all  at  once  fell  into 
one  of  those  fits  of  abstraction,  not  unusual  to  him.  He  was 
lifted  to  the  region,  where  he  had  his  garland  and  his  singing- 
robes  about  him,  and  the  result  was,  this  admirable  song.' 

The  scene  depicted  in  the  song  was  in  all  respects  real,  though 
the  incidents  associated  with  it  by  the  Poet  were  imaginary. 
At  a  point  on  the  road  from  Ayr  to  Ochiltree,  four  or  five  miles 
from  the  former  place,  the  traveller  has  only  to  turn  off  about 
a  mile  along  a  parish  road  to  the  right,  in  order  to  find  him- 
self at  the  spot  where  the  soldier  is  described  as  meeting  his 
still  faithful  mistress.  Coylton  kirk  and  Kirkton  are  first  passed, 
and  then,  about  half  a  mile  further  up  the  little  vale,  we  reach 
the  trysting  thorn  and  mill,  as  delineated  in  the  accompanying 
engraving, — a  scene  of  simple  and  by  no  means  striking  ele- 
ments, yet  pleasing,  and  a  type  to  recall  many  other  Scottish 
burnsides  and  mill  sites, — 'fit  scenes,'  as  Wordsworth  has  it, 


-'  for  childhood's  opening  bloom, 


.  For  sportive  youth  to  stray  in  ; 
For  manhood  to  enjoy  his  strength, 
And  age  to  wear  away  in.' 

A  verdant,  gowan-besprent  holm,  through  which  the  burn  finds 
a  crooked  way  over  its  channelly  bed, — 'twa  verdant  braes,'  as 
Ramsay  has  it,  forming  the  basin  of  the  glen.— the  old  accus- 
tomed mill  under  the  shoulderof  one  of  these  braes, — a  few  elms 
and  hedgerows,  a  few  scattered  cots,  and  the  heathy  mountains 
behind,  from  which  the  stream  descends,— such  are  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  this  and  a  thousand  other  such  spots  in  Low- 
land Scotland, — how  dearly  treasured  in  the  remembrance  o! 


themselves,  and  were  adopted,  it  may  be  presumed,  for  the  sake  many  a  manly  heart  all  over  the  world  !     The  mill,  in  the  pie- 

of  suiting  the  words  better  to  the  music.     The  Homeric  epithet  sent  case,  bears  the  title  of  Mill  Monach,  or  Mill  Mannoch,  — 

for  the  sea,  dark-heaving,  suggested  by  Mr  Erskine  is  in  itself  ^'le  Monk  s  Mill,  —  a  circumstance  which  shows  not  only  its  being 

more  beautiful,  as  well  perhaps  as  more  sublime,  than  wide-  ofilMeast  »*  old  date  as  the  Reformation,  but  that  it  has  exisced 

roari»i£r,  which  !\e  has  retained,  but  as  it  is  only  applicable  to  a  Bince  tne  earIX  daXs  when  Gaelic  was  the  language  of  the  di?- 

placid  state  of  the  sea,  or  at  most  to  the  swell  left  on  its  surface  trict-     I*  's  creditable  to  the  honest  swains  who  reside  on  the 

after  the  storm  is  over,  it  gives  a  picture  of  that  element  not  so  8Pot  that,  as  yet,  the  tale  of  the   Soldier's   Return   has   not 

well  adapted  to  the  ideas  of  eternal  separation,  which  the  fair  assumed  the  character  of  an  actual  circumstantial  fact  amongst 

mourner  is  supposed  to  imprecate.     From  the  original  song  of  thera- 

"  Here  awa',  Willie,"  Burns  has  borrowed  nothing  but  the  second  3  Variation  : 

^    f  telirt- 


SUeri°r  excellence  of  this  beau- 
°f  " 


'  And  eyes  again  with  pleasure  beam'd, 

That  had  been  blear'd  with  mourning.' 
The  alteration  is  the  work  of  Mr  Thomson ;  it  cannot  be 
commended.    '  I  cannot,'  says  Burns,  '  alter  the  disputed  lines 
in  "the  Mill,  Mill,  O:"  what  you  think  a  defect,  I  esteem  u 
positive  beauty. 


01 


WITH  THOMSON. 


IT. 

A  leal,  light  heart  was  in  my  breast, 

My  hand  unstain'd  wi'  plunder; 
And  for  fair  Scotia,  hamo  again, 

I  cheery  on  did  wander. 
I  thought  upon  the  banks  o'  Coil, 

I  thought  upon  my  Nancy, 
I  thought  upon  the  witching  smile 

That  caught  my  youthful  fancy. 

III. 
At  length  I  reach 'd  the  bonnie  glen, 

Where  early  life  I  sported ; 
I  pass'd  the  mill,  and  trysting  thorn, 

Where  Nancy  aft  I  courted: 
Wha  spied  I  but  my  ain  dear  maid, 

Down  by  her  mother's  dwelling  ! 
And  turn'd  me  round  to  hide  the  flood 

That  in  my  een  was  swelling. 

IV. 

Wi'  alter'd  voice,  quoth  I,  Sweet  lass, 
Sweet  as  yon  hawthorn's  blossom, 

0  !  happy,  happy  may  he  be, 
That's  dearest  to  thy  bosom  ! 

My  purse  is  light,  I've  far  to  gang, 
And  fain  would  be  thy  lodger; 

I've  serv'd  my  king  and  country  lang, — 
Take  pity  on  a  sodger. 

V. 

Fae  wistfully  she  gaz'd  on  me, 

And  lovelier  was  than  ever ; 
Quo'  she,  A  sodger  ance  I  lo'ed, 

Forget  him  shall  I  never : 
Our  humble  cot,  and  hamely  fare, 

Ye  freely  shall  partake  it, 
That  gallant  badge — the  dear  cockade — 

Ye're  welcome  for  the  sake  o't. 

VI. 

She  gaz'd — she  redden'd  like  a  rose — 

Syne  pale  like  ony  lily ; 
She  sank  within  my  arms,  and  cried, 

Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie  ? 
By  him  that  made  yon  sun  and  sky, 

By  whom  true  love  's  regarded, 

1  am  the  man;  and  thus  may  still 

True  lovers  be  rewarded  ! 

VII. 

The  wars  are  o'er,  and  I'm  come  hame, 

And  find  thee  still  true-hearted; 
Tho'  poor  in  gear,  we're  rich  in  love, 

And  mair,  we'se  ne'er  be  parted. 
Quo'  she,  My  grandsire  left  me  gowd, 

A  raailen  plenish'd  fairly; 
And  come,  my  faithfu'  sodger  lad, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  it  dearly  ! 


VIII. 
For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  main, 

The  farmer  ploughs  the  manor ; 
But  glory  is  the  sodger's  prize, 

The  sodger's  wealth  is  honour : 
The  brave  poor  sodger  ne'er  despise, 

Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger; 
Remember  he's  his  country's  stay, 

In  day  and  hour  of  danger. 


o'  tfir  /Hill.1 


TUMI—  "  O  bonnie  last,  tctfl  you  lie  in  a  barrack.'' 

I. 

O  KEN  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gotten  ? 
An'  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gotten  ? 
She  has  gotten  a  coof  wi'  a  claut  o'  siller, 
And  broken  the  heart  o'  the  barley  Miller. 

II. 

The  Miller  was  strappin,  the  Miller  was  ruddy; 
A  heart  like  a  lord  and  a  hue  like  a  lady; 
The  laird  was  a  widdiefu',  bleerit  knurl; 
She's  left  the  guid-fellow  and  ta'en  the  churl. 

III. 

The  Miller  he  hecht  her  a  heart  leal  and  loving  ; 
The  Laird  did  address  her  wi'  matter  mair  moving1, 
A  fine  pacing  -horse  wi'  a  clear  chained  bridle, 
A  whip  by  her  side,  and  a  bonnie  side-saddle. 

IV. 

O  wae  on  the  siller,  it  is  sae  prevailing; 
And  wae  on  the  love  that  is  fixed  on  a  mailen  ! 
A  tocher's  nae  word  in  a  true  lover's  parle, 
But,  gi'e  me  my  love,  and  a  fig  for  the  warl'  ! 


No.  XIX. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

7th  APRIL,  1793. 

THANK  you,  my  dear  Sir,  for  your  packet.  You 
cannot  imagine  how  much  this  business  of  com- 
posing for  your  publication  has  added  to  my  en- 
joyments. What  with  my  early  attachment  to 
ballads,  your  book,  &c.,  ballad-making  is  now  as 
completely  my  hobby-horse  as  ever  fortification 
was  Uncle  Toby's;  so  I'll  e'en  canter  it  away  till 
I  come  to  the  limit  of  my  race,  (God  grant  that  I 
may  take  the  right  side  of  the  winning-post !)  and 
then  cheerfully  looking  back  on  the  honest  folks 


1  Burns'  version  of  •  Meg  of  the  Mill,'  for  Johnson's  Museum 
has  been  already  given.    Sec  p.  67. 
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BURNS'  CORRESPONDENCE 


with  whom  I  have  been  happy,  I  shall  say  or  sing, 
'Sae  merry  as  we  a'  hae  been!'  and  raising  my 
last  looks  to  the  whole  human  race,  the  last  words 
of  the  voice  of '  Coila,'  shall  be,  '  Good  night,  and 
joy  be  wi'  you  a' !'  So  much  for  my  last  words ; 
now  for  a  few  present  remarks,  as  they  have  occur- 
red at  random  on  looking  over  your  list. 

The  first  lines  of '  The  last  tune  I  came  o'er  the 
moor,'  and  several  other  lines  in  it,  are  beautiful ; 
but  in  my  opinion — pardon  me,  revered  shade  of 
Ramsay  ! — the  song  is  unworthy  of  the  divine  air. 
I  shall  try  to  make  or  mend.  '  For  ever,  fortune, 
wilt  thou  prove,'  is  a  charming  song,  but '  Logan 
burn  and  Logan  braes,'  are  sweetly  susceptible  of 
rural  imagery:  I'll  try  that  likewise,  and,  if  I 
succeed,  the  other  song  may  class  among  the 
English  ones.  I  remember  the  two  last  lines  of 
a  verse  in  some  of  the  old  songs  of  '  Logan  Water ' 
(for  I  know  a  good  many  different  ones)  which  I 
think  pretty: — 

"  Now  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes, 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes." 

'  My  Patie  is  a  lover  gay,'  is  unequal.  '  His 
mind  is  never  muddy,'  is  a  muddy  expression 
indeed. 

"  Then  I'll  resign  and  marry  Pate, 
And  syne  my  cockernony." 

This  is  surely  far  unworthy  of  Ramsay,  or  your 
book.  My  song,  'Rigs  of  Barley,'  to  the  same 
tune  does  not  altogether  please  me ;  but  if  I  can 
mend  it,  and  thrash  a  few  loose  sentiments  out  of 
it,  I  will  submit  it  to  your  consideration.  '  The 
lass  o'  Patie's  Mill,'  is  one  of  Ramsay's  best  songs ; 
but  there  is  one  loose  sentiment  in  it,  which  my 
much-valued  friend  Mr  Erskine  will  take  into  his 
critical  consideration.  In  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  statisti- 
cal volumes,  are  two  claims,  one,  I  think,  from 
Aberdeenshire,  and  the  other  from  Ayrshire,  for 
the  honour  of  this  song.  The  following  anecdote, 
which  I  had  from  the  present  Sir  William  Cun- 
ningham of  Robertland,  who  had  it  of  the  late 
John,  Earl  of  Loudou,  I  can,  on  such  authorities, 
believe : — 

Allan  Ramsay  was  residing  at  Loudon  Castle 
with  the  then  Earl,  father  to  Earl  John;  and  one 
forenoon,  riding,  or  walking  out  together,  his 
Lordship  and  Allan  passed  a  sweet  romantic  spot 
on  Irvine  Water,  still  called  '  Patie's  Mill,'  where 
a  bonnielass  was  '  tedding  hay,  bare-headed  on  the 
green.'  My  Lord  observed  to  Allan,  that  it  would 
be  a  fine  theme  for  a  song.  Ramsay  took  the 
hint,  and  lingering  behind,  he  composed  the  first 
sketch  of  it,  which  he  produced  at  dinner. 

« One  day  I  heard  Mary  say,'  is  a  fine  song;  but 
for  consistency's  sake,  alter  the  name  "  Adonis." 
Was  there  ever  such  banns  published,  as  a  pur- 
pose of  marriage  between  Adonis  and  Mary  ?  I 
agree  with  you  that  my  song, '  There's  nought  but 


care  on  every  hand,'  is  much  superior  to  '  Poor- 
tith  cauld.'  The  original  song,  '  The  Mill,  Mill, 
O,'  though  excellent,  is,  on  account  of  delicacy, 
inadmissable ;  still  I  like  the  title,  and  think  a 
Scottish  song  would  suit  the  notes  best;  andle: 
your  chosen  song,  which  is  very  pretty,  follow  as 
an  English  set.  '  The  banks  of  the  Dee,'  is,  you 
know,  literally  'Langolee,'  to  slow  time.  The 
song  is  well  enough,  but  has  some  false  imagery 
in  it :  for  instance, 

"  And  sweetly  the  nightingale  sung  from  the  tree."' 

In  the  first  place,  the  nightingale  sings  in  a  low 
bush,  but  never  from  a  tree ;  and  hi  the  second 
place,  there  never  was  a  nightingale  seen,  or  heard, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  or  any  other  river  hi  Scot- 
land. Exotic  rural  imagery  is  always  comparatively 
fiat.  If  I  could  hit  on  another  stanza,  equal  to  '  The 
small  birds  rejoice,'  &c.,  I  do  myself  honestly 
avow,  that  I  think  it  a  superior  song.1  'John 
Anderson,  my  jo ' — the  song  to  this  tune  hi  John- 
son's Museum,  is  my  composition,  and  I  think  it 
not  my  worst ;  if  it  suit  you,  take  it  and  welcome. 
Your  collection  of  sentimental  and  pathetic  songs, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  very  complete ;  but  not  so  your 
comic  ones.  Where  are  '  Tullochgorum,'  '  Lumps 
o'  puddin','  '  Tibbie  Fowler,'  and  several  others, 
which,  hi  my  humble  judgment,  are  well  worthy 
of  preservation?  There  is  also  one  sentimental 
song  of  mine  in  the  Museum,  which  never  was 
j  known  out  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  until 
I  got  it  taken  down  from  a  country  girl's  singing. 
It  is  called  '  Craigieburn  Wood;'  and  hi  the  opi- 
nion of  Mr  Clarke,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  Scottish 
songs.  He  is  quite  an  enthusiast  about  it :  and  I 
would  take  his  taste  in  Scottish  music  against  the 
taste  of  most  connoisseurs. 

You  are  quite  right  hi  inserting  the  last  five  in 
your  list,  though  they  are  certainly  Irish.  '  Shep- 
herds, I  have  lost  my  love  !'  is  to  me  a  heavenly 
an* — what  would  you  think  of  a  set  of  Scottish 
verses  to  it  ?  I  have  made  one  to  it  a  good  while 
ago,  which  I  think  *  *  *  but  in  its  original 
state  is  not  quite  a  lady's  song.  I  enclose  an 
altered,  not  amended  copy  for  you,  if  you  choose 
to  set  the  tune  to  it,  and  let  the  Irish  verses 
follow.2 


1  '  It  will  be  found,  in  the  course  of  this  correspondence,  that 
the  bard  produced  a  second  stanza  of  "  The  Chevalier's  Lament," 
(to  which  he  here  alludes,)worthy  of  the  first.'— CUHRIE. 

2  '  Mr  Thomson,  it  appears,  did  not  approve  of  this  song,  even 
in  its  altered  state.     It  does  not  appear  in  the  correspondence ; 
but  it  is  probably  one  to  be  found  in  his  MSS.  beginning. 

'  Yestreen  I  got  a  pint  of  \vine, 
A  place  where  body  saw  na; 
Yestreen  lay  on  this  breast  of  mine, 

The  gowden  locks  of  Anna." 

It  is  highly  characteristic  of  our  Bard,  but  the  train  of  senti- 
ment does  not  correspond  with  the  air  to  which  he  proposes  it 
j  should  be  allied.' — CCRKIE.    The  song  has  since  been  printed, 
and  will  be  found  in  the  present  collection.    See  p.  62. 
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WITH  THOMSON. 


Mr  Erskiiie's  songs  are  all  pretty,  but  his  '  Lone 
/ale '  is  divine. 

Yours,  &c. 

Let  me  know  just  how  you  like  these  random 
hints. 


XX. 

MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

EDINBURGH,  APRIL,  1793. 

I  REJOICE  to  find,  my  dear  Sir,  that  ballad- 
making  continues  to  be  your  hobby-horse.  Great 
pity  'twould  be  were  it  otherwise.  I  hope  you 
,vill  amble  it  away  for  many  a  year,  and  "witch 
the  world  with  your  horsemanship." 

I  know  there  are  a  good  many  lively  songs  of 
merit  that  I  have  not  put  down  in  the  list  sent 
you ;  but  I  have  them  all  in  my  eye.  '  My  Patie 
is  a  lover  gay,'  though  a  little  unequal,  is  a  natu- 
ral and  very  pleasing  song,  and  I  humbly  think 
we  ought  not  to  displace  or  alter  it,  except  the 
last  stanza.  *  *  *  l 


XXI. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

AFRO,,  1793. 

I  HAVE  yours,  my  dear  Sir,  this  moment.  I 
shall  answer  it  and  your  former  letter,  in  my 
desultory  way  of  saying  whatever  comes  upper- 
most. 

The  business  of  many  of  our  tunes  wanting,  at 
the  beginning,  what  fiddlers  call  the  starting-note, 
is  often  a  rub  to  us  poor  rhymers. 

"  Thorp's  braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes, 
That  wander  thro'  the  blooming  heather, 

you  may  alter  to 

"  Braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes, 
Ye  wander,"  &c. 

My  song,  '  Here  awa',  there  awa','  as  amended 
by  Mr  Erskine,  I  entirely  approve  of,  and  return 
you.2 

Give  me  leave  to  criticise  your  taste  in  the  only 
thing  in  which  it  is,  in  my  opinion  reprehensible. 


1  '  The  original  letter  from  Mr  Thomson  contains  many  obser- 
vations on  Scottish  songs,  and  on  the  manner  of  adapting 
the  words  to  the  music,  which,  at  his  desire,  are  suppressed. 
The  subsequent  letter  of  Burns  refers  to  several  of  these  obser- 
vation*.'— CURRIB. 

2 'The  reader  has  already  seen  that  Burns  did  not  finally 
adopt  all  of  Mr  Erikine'a  alterations.' — CCBRIE. 
II. 


You  know  I  ought  to  know  something  of  my  own 
trade.  Of  pathos,  sentiment,  and  point,  you  are 
a  complete  judge;  but  there  is  a  quality  more 
necessary  than  either  in  a  song,  and  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  a  ballad,  I  mean  simplicity :  now, 
if  I  mistake  not,  this  last  feature  you  are  a  little 
apt  to  sacrifice  to  the  foregoing. 

Ramsay,  as  every  other  poet,  has  not  been 
always  equally  happy  in  his  pieces ;  still  I  cannot 
approve  of  taking  such  liberties  with  an  author  as 
Mr  W.  proposes  doing  with  '  The  last  tune  I  came 
o'er  the  moor.'  Let  a  poet,  if  he  chooses,  take  up 
the  idea  of  another,  and  work  it  into  a  piece  of 
his  own ;  but  to  mangle  the  works  of  the  poor 
bard,  whose  tuneful  tongue  is  now  mute  for  ever, 
in  the  dark  and  narrow  house,  by  Heaven,  'twould 
be  sacrilege!  I  grant  that  Mr  W.'s  version  is  an 
improvement ;  but  I  know  Mr  W.  well  and  esteem 
him  much;  let  him  mend  the  song  as  the  High- 
lander mended  his  gun : — he  gave  it  a  new  stock, 
a  new  lock,  and  a  new  barrel. 

I  do  not,  by  this,  object  to  leaving  out  impro- 
per stanzas,  where  that  can  be  done  without  spoil- 
ing the  whole.  One  stanza  in  '  The  lass  o'  Patie 's 
Mill,'  must  be  left  out :  the  song  will  be  nothing 
worse  for  it.  I  am  not  sure  if  we  can  take  the 
same  liberty  with  '  Corn  rigs  are  bonnie.'  Per- 
haps it  might  want  the  last  stanza,  and  be  the 
better  for  it.  '  Cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen,'  you 
must  leave  with  me  yet  a  while.  I  have  vowed 
to  have  a  song  to  that  air,  on  the  lady  whom  I 
attempted  to  celebrate  in  the  verses,  '  Poortith 
cauld  and  restless  love.'  At  any  rate,  my  other 
song,  'Green  grows  the  rashes,'  will  never  suit. 
That  song  is  current  in  Scotland  under  the  old 
title,  and  to  the  merry  old  tune  of  that  name, 
which  of  course  would  mar  the  progress  of  your 
song  to  celebrity.  Your  book  will  be  the  standard 
of  Scots  songs  for  the  future  :  let  this  idea  ever 
keep  your  judgment  on  the  alarm. 

I  send  a  song  on  a  celebrated  toast  in  this  coun- 
try, to  suit  '  Bonnie  Dundee.'  I  send  you  also  a 
ballad  to  the  'Mill,  Mill,  O.'3 

'  The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor,'  I  would 
fain  attempt  to  make  a  Scots  song  for,  and  let 
Ramsay's  be  the  English  set.  You  shall  hear  from 
me  soon.  When  you  go  to  London  on  this  busi- 
ness, can  you  come  by  Dumfries  ?  I  have  still 
several  MS.  Scots  airs  by  me,  which  I  have  picked 
up,  mostly  from  the  singing  of  country  lasses. 
They  please  me  vastly ;  but  your  learned  lugs 
would  perhaps  be  displeased  with  the  very  feature 
for  which  I  like  them.  I  call  them  simple ;  you 


3  '  The  song  to  the  tune  of  "  Bonnie  Dundee,"  is  that  in  No. 
XVI.    The  ballad  to  the  •'  Mill,  Mill,  O,"  is  that  beginning, 

"  When  wild  war's  deadly  blasts  are  blawn." ' 
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would  pronounce  them  silly.  Do  you  know  a  fine 
air  called  '  Jackie  Hume's  Lament  ? '  I  have  a  song 
of  considerable  merit  to  that  air.  Ill  inclose  you 
both  the  song  and  tune,  as  I  had  them  ready  to 
send  to  Johnson's  Museum.1  I  send  you  likewise, 
to  jne,  a  beautiful  little  air,  which  I  had  taken 
down  from  viva  voce?  Adieu. 


No.  XXII. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

APRIL,  1793. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  HAD  scarcely  put  my  last  letter  into  the 
post  office,  when  I  took  up  the  subject  of '  Thu 
last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor,'  and  ere  I  slept, 
drew  the  outlines  of  the  foregoing.  3  How  far  I 
have  succeeded,  I  leave  on  this,  as  on  every  other 
occasion,  to  you  to  decide.  I  own  my  vanity  is 
flattered,  when  you  give  my  songs  a  place  in  your 
elegant  and  superb  work ;  but  to  be  of  service  to 
the  work  is  my  first  wish.  As  I  have  often  told 
you,  I  do  not  in  a  single  instance  wish  you,  out  of 
compliment  to  me,  to  insert  any  thing  of  mine. 
One  hint  let  me  give  you — whatever  Mr  Pleyel 
does,  let  him  not  alter  one  iota  of  the  original 
Scottish  airs ;  I  mean  in  the  song  department ;  but 
let  our  national  music  preserve  its  native  features. 
They  are,  I  own,  frequently  irreducible  to  the 
more  modern  rules  ;  but  on  that  very  eccentricity, 
perhaps,  depends  a  great  part  of  their  effect. 


No.  XXIII. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

EDINBURGH,  26TH  APRIL,  1793. 

I  HEARTILY  thank  you,  my  dear  Sir,  for  your 
last  two  letters,  and  the  songs  which  accompanied 
them.  I  am  always  both  instructed  and  enter- 
tained by  your  observations ;  and  the  frankness 
with  which  you  speak  out  your  mind,  is  to  me 
highly  agreeable.  It  is  very  possible  I  may  not 
have  the  true  idea  of  simplicity  in  composition.  I 
confess  there  are  several  songs,  of  Allan  Ramsay's 
for  example,  that  I  think  silly  enough,  which  ano- 


1  Thp  song  alluded  to  is  that  given  in  No.  XVIII.,  'O  ken  ye 
what  Meg  o'  the  mill  has  gotten  ?' 

2  The  air  here  mentioned  is  that  for  which  he  wrote  the  bal- 
lad of '  Bonnie  Jean.*     See  No.  XXVII. 

3  This  song  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part. 


ther  person,  more  conversant  than  I  have  been 
with  country  people,  would  perhaps  call  simple 
and  natural.  But  the  lowest  scenes  of  simple 
nature  will  not  please  generally,  if  copied  pre- 
cisely as  they  are.  The  poet,  like  the  painter, 
must  select  what  will  form  an  agreeable  as  well 
as  a  natural  picture.  On  this  subject  it  were  easy 
to  enlarge;  but,  at  present,  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
I  consider  simplicity,  rightly  understood,  as  a  most 
essential  quality  in  composition,  and  the  ground- 
work of  beauty  in  all  the  arts.  I  will  gladly 
appropriate  your  most  interesting  new  ballad, 
'  When  wild  war's  deadly  blast,'  &c.  to  the  '  Mill, 
Mill,  O,'  as  well  as  the  two  other  songs  to  their 
respective  airs;  but  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of 
the  first  verse  must  undergo  some  little  alteration 
in  order  to  suit  the  music.  Pleyel  does  not  alter 
a  single  note  of  the  songs.  That  would  be  absurd 
indeed !  With  the  airs  which  he  introduces  into 
the  sonatas,  I  allow  him  to  take  such  liberties  as 
he  pleases;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
songs.  *  *  * 

P.S. — I  wish  you  would  do  as  you  proposed 
with  your  '  Rigs  o'  Barley.'  If  the  loose  senti- 
ments are  thrashed  out  of  it,  I  will  find  an  air  for 
it;  but  as  to  this  there  is  no  hurry. 


No.  XXIV. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

JUNE,  1793. 

WHEN  I  tell  you,  my  dear  Sir,  that  a  friend  of 
mine,  in  whom  I  am  much  interested,  has  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  these  accursed  times,  you  will  easily 
allow  that  it  might  unhinge  me  for  doing  any 
good  among  ballads.  My  own  loss,  as  to  pecu- 
niary matters,  is  trifling ;  but  the  total  ruin  of  a 
much-loved  friend,  is  a  loss  indeed.  Pardon  my 
seeming  inattention  to  your  hist  commands. 

I  cannot  alter  the  disputed  lines  in  the  '  Mill, 
Mill,  O.'4  What  you  think  a  defect,  I  esteem  as 
a  positive  beauty :  so  you  see  how  doctors  differ. 
I  shall  now,  with  as  much  alacrity  as  I  can  mus- 
ter, go  on  with  your  commands. 


4  '  The  lines  were  the  third  and  fourth, — 

"  Wi'  mony  a  gweet  babe  fatherless, 
And  mony  a  widow  mourning." 

'  As  our  poet  had  maintained  a  long-  silence,  and  the  first  num- 
ber of  Mr  Thomson's  Musical  Work  was  in  the  press,  tins  gen- 
tleman ventured,  by  Mr  Erskine's  advice,  to  substitute  for  them, 
in  that  publication, 

"  And  eyes  again  with  pleasure  beam'd 
That  had  been  bleared  with  mourning." 

Though  better  suited  to  the  music,  these  lines  are  inferior  to  the 
original.  This  is  the  only  alteration  adopted  by  Mr  Tliomson, 
which  Burns  did  not  approve,  or  at  least  assent  to.' — Ci  BRIK 
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You  know  Frazer,  the  hautboy- player  in  Edin- 
burgh— he  is  hero,  instructing  a  band  of  music  for 
a  fencible  corps  quartered  in  this  county.  Among 
many  of  his  airs  that  please  me,  there  is  one,  well- 
known  as  a  reel,  by  the  name  of  '  The  Quaker's 
Wife :'  and  which  I  remember  a  grand-aunt  of  mine 
used  to  sing,  by  the  name  of  '  Liggcram  Cosh,  my 
bonnie  wee  lass.'  Mr  Frazer  plays  it  slow,  and 
with  an  expression  that  quite  charms  me.  I  be- 
came such  an  enthusiast  about  it,  that  I  made  a 
song  for  it,  which  I  here  subjoin,  and  enclose 
Frazer's  set  of  the  tune.  If  they  hit  your  fancy, 
they  are  at  your  service ;  if  not,  return  me  the 
tune,  and  I  will  put  it  in  Johnson's  Museum.  I 
think  the  song  is  not  in  my  worst  manner. 

ISIgtfie  fia'e  5  Bern.1 

TUNE— "  Liggcram  Coth." 

I. 

BLTTHE  ha'e  I  been  on  yon  hill, 

As  the  lambs  before  me; 
Careless  ilka  thought  and  free, 

As  the  breeze  flew  o'er  me : 
Now  nae  langer  sport  and  play, 

Mirth  or  sang  can  please  me; 
Lesley  is  sae  fair  and  coy, 

Care  and  anguish  seize  me. 

II. 

Heavy,  heavy  is  the  task, 

Hopeless  love  declaring: 
Trembling,  I  dow  nought  but  glow'r, 

Sighing,  dumb,  despairing! 
If  she  winna  ease  the  tliraws 

In  my  bosom  swelling; 
Underneath  the  grass-green  sod, 

Soon  maun  be  my  dwelling. 

I  should  wish  to  hear  how  this  pleases  you. 


No.  XXV. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

25th  JUNE,  1793. 

HAVE  you  ever,  my  dear  Sir,  felt  your  bosom 
ready  to  burst  with  indignation  on  reading  of  those 
mighty  villains  who  divide  kingdom  against  king- 
dom, deso!ate  provinces,  and  lay  nations  waste, 


I  The  charms  of  Miss  Lesley  Baillie,  the  inspirer  of  this  song. 
Bums  lias  elsewhere  celebrated,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The 
impression  <>fher  beauty  seems  long  to  have  remained  imprinted 
on  the  Poet's  heart. 


out  of  the  wantonness  of  ambition,  or  often  from 
still  more  ignoble  passions  ?  In  a  mood  of  this 
kind  to-day,  I  recollected  the  ah-  of  '  Logan 
Water;'  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  its  querulous 
melody  probably  had  its  origin  from  the  plaintive 
indignation  of  some  swelling,  suffering  heart,  fired 
at  the  tyrannic  strides  of  some  public  destroyer; 
and  overwhelmed  with  private  distress,  the  con- 
sequence of  a  country's  ruin.  If  I  have  done  any 
thing  at  all  like  justice  to  my  feelings,  the  follow- 
ing song,  composed  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour's 
meditation  in  my  elbow  chair,  ought  to  have  some 
merit : — 

ILogan  limes. 

TONE— "Logan  Water." 

I. 

O  LOGAN,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide, 
That  day  I  was  my  Willie's  bride  ! 
And  years  sinsyne  ha'e  o'er  us  run, 
Like  Logan  to  the  simmer  sun. 
But  now  thy  flow'ry  banks  appear 
Like  drumlie  whiter,  dark  and  drear, 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes, 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes.2 

II. 

Again  the  merry  month  o'  May 
Has  made  our  hills  and  valleys  gay ; 
The  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers, 
The  bees  hum  round  the  breathing  flowers : 
Blithe  morning  lifts  his  rosy  eye, 
And  evening's  tears  are  tears  of  joy: 
My  soul,  delightless,  a'  surveys, 
While  Willie's  far  frae  Logan  braes. 


2  Th"se  two  lines  are  taken  from  a  beautiful  song  by  John 
Mayne,  author  of  the  '  Siller  Gun.'  Mayne's  song,  «  hich  is  po- 
pular all  over  Scotland,  first  appeared  in  the  Star  (London) 
Newspaper  of  May  23,  1789.  It  consisted  originally  of  six  dou- 
ble verses,  but  is  now  generally  limited  to  the  two  opening 
stanzas,  which  areas  follows; 

44  By  Logan  streams  that  rin  sne  deep, 
Fu'  aft  wi'  glee  I've  herded  sheep: 
I've  herded  sheep,  nnd  gathered  sines, 
Wi'  my  dear  lad  on  Lognn  braes. 
But,  war's  my  heart !  thae  days  are  gan«. 
And  In'  o'  grief  I  herd  my  lane  ; 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes, 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braet. 

"  Nae  mair  at  Lognn  kirk  will  he 
Atween  the  preachings  meet  wi'  roc — 
Meet  wi"  me,  or,  when  it's  mirk. 
Convoy  me  hame  frae  Logan  kirk. 
I  u  i-i-l  may  sing,  time  days  an*  gane, 
Frae  kirk  and  fair  I  come  my  lane : 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  fact. 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes." 

John  Mayne  wns  a  native  of  Dumfries,  but  spent  his  early 
life  in  Glasgow,  where  he  learnt  the  trade  of  Printer,  under 
the  celebrated  Foulis.  He  afterwards  removed  to  London, 
and  became  printer  and  part  proprietor  of  the  Star  daily  New*, 
paper.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  March,  1836. 
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III. 

Within  yon  milk-white  hawthorn  bush, 
Amang  her  nestlings  sits  the  thrush ; 
Her  faithfu'  mate  will  share  her  toil, 
Or  wi'  his  song  her  cares  beguile : 
But  I,  wi'  my  sweet  nurslings  here, 
Nae  mate  to  help,  nae  mate  to  cheer, 
Pass  widow'd  nights,  and  joyless  days, 
While  Willie's  far  frae  Logan  braes. 

IV. 

O  wae  upon  you,  men  o'  state, 
That  brethren  rouse  to  deadly  hate ! 
As  ye  make  mony  a  fond  heart  mourn, 
Sae  may  it  on  your  heads  return! 
How  can  your  flinty  hearts  enjoy 
The  widow's  tears,  the  orphan's  cry  ? ' 
But  soon  may  peace  bring  happy  days, 
And  Willie  hame  to  Logan  braes ! 

Do  you  know  the  following  beautiful  little  frag- 
ment, in  Witherspoon's  collection  of  Scots  songs  ? 

TONE — '  JIughie  Graham." 

O  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose, 

That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa': 
And  I  mysel'  a  drap  o'  dew, 

Into  her  bonnie  breast  to  fa' ! 

Oh,  there  beyond  expression  blest, 

I'd  feast  on  beauty  a'  the  night ; 
Seal'd  on  her  silk-saft  faulds  to  rest, 

Till  fley'd  awa  by  Phoebus'  light. 

This  thought  is  inexpressibly  beautiful;  and 
quite,  so  far  as  I  know,  original.  It  is  too  short 
for  a  song,  else  I  would  forswear  you  altogether 
unless  you  gave  it  a  place.  I  have  often  tried  to 
eke  a  stanza  to  it,  but  in  vain.  After  balancing 
myself  for  a  musing  five  minutes,  on  the  hind-legs 
of  my  elbow-chair,  I  produced  the  following. 

The  verses  are  far  inferior  to  the  foregoing,  I 
frankly  confess ;  but  if  worthy  of  insertion  at  all, 
they  might  be  first  in  place  :2  as  every  poet,  who 
knows  any  thing  of  his  trade,  will  husband  his 
test  thoughts  for  a  concluding  stroke. 

0  were  my  love  yon  lilac  fair, 

Wi'  purple  blossoms  to  the  spring ; 
And  I,  a  bird  to  shelter  there, 
When  weary  on  my  little  wing ! 

How  I  wad  mourn,  when  it  was  torn, 
By  autumn  wild,  and  winter  rude ! 

But  I  wad  sing  on  wanton  wing, 

When  youthfu'  May  its  bloom  renew'd.3 

1  Original  MS. 

"  Ye  mind  na,  'mid  your  cruel  joys, 
The  widow's  tears,  the  orphan's  cries." 

2  We  have  given  the  song,  according  to  this  suggestion  of 
Burns,  at  p.  69. 

3  The  fragment  which  Burns  has  here  eked  out  will  be  found 


No.  XXVI. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

MONDAY,  1st  JULY,  1793. 

I  AM  extremely  sorry,  my  good  Sir,  that  any 
thing  should  happen  to  unhinge  you.  The  times 
are  terribly  out  of  tune ;  and  when  harmony  will 
be  restored,  Heaven  knows. 

The  first  book  of  songs,  just  published,  will  be 
despatched  to  you  along  with  this.  Let  me  be 
favoured  with  your  opinion  of  it  frankly  and  freely. 

I  shall  certainly  give  a  place  to  the  song  you 
have  written  for  the  '  Quaker's  Wife;'  it  is  quite 
enchanting.  Pray  will  you  return  the  list  of  songs, 
with  such  airs  added  to  it  as  you  think  ought  to 
be  included.  The  business  now  rests  entirely  on 
myself,  the  gentlemen  who  originally  agreed  to 
join  the  speculation  having  requested  to  be  off. 
No  matter,  a  loser  I  cannot  be.  The  superior 
excellence  of  the  work  will  create  a  general 
demand  for  it  as  soon  as  it  is  properly  known. 
And  were  the  sale  even  slower  than  it  promises  to 
be,  I  should  be  somewhat  compensated  for  my 
labour,  by  the  pleasure  I  shall  receive  from  the 
music.  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  the  exquisite  new  songs  you  are  send- 
ing me ;  but  thanks,  my  friend,  are  a  poor  return 
for  what  you  have  done :  as  I  will  be  benefited 
by  the  publication,  you  must  suffer  me  to  inclose 
a  small  mark  of  my  gratitude,4  and  to  repeat  it 
afterwards  when  I  find  it  convenient.  Do  not 
return  it,  for,  by  Heaven,  if  you  do,  our  corres- 
pondence is  at  an  end :  and  though  this  would  be 
no  loss  to  you,  it  would  mar  the  publication,  which 
under  your  auspices  cannot  fail  to  be  respectable 
and  interesting 

WEDNESDAY  MORNINO. 

I  THANK  you  for  your  delicate  additional  versea 
to  the  old  fragment,  and  for  your  excellent  song 
to 'Logan  Water;'  Thomson's  truly  elegant  one 
will  follow  for  the  English  singer.  Your  apos- 
trophe to  statesmen  is  admirable;  but  I  am  not 
sure  if  it  is  quite  suitable  to  the  supposed  gentle 
character  of  the  fair  mourner  who  speaks  it. 


in  Herd's  collection.  Other  fragments  have  been  transmitted 
by  tradition ;  some  of  these  are  ludicrous,  and  some  tender 
harmonising  with  the  ancient  strain.  A  song  consisting  of  six 
stanzas,  of  which  those  quoted  by  Burns  form  a  part,  is  said  to 
be  still  current  in  the  North  of  Scotland. 

4  A  five  pound  bank  note. 
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No.  XXVII. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

2d  JULY,  1793. 
Mr  DEAR  SIR, 

I  HAVE  just  finished  the  following  ballad, 
and,  as  I  do  think  it  in  my  best  style,  I  send  it 
you.  Mr  Clarke,  who  wrote  down  the  air  from 
Mrs  Burns'  wood-note  wild,  is  very  fond  of  it, 
and  has  given  it  a  celebrity  by  teaching  it  to 
some  young  ladies  of  the  first  fashion  here.  If  you 
do  not  like  the  air  enough  to  give  it  a  place  in 
your  collection,  please  return  it.  The  song  you 
may  keep,  as  I  remember  it. 

iionnie  #ran.' 

I. 

There  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  fair, 

At  kirk  or  market  to  be  seen, 
When  a*  the  fairest  maids  were  met, 

The  fairest  maid  was  bonnie  Jean. 

II. 
And  aye  she  wrought  her  mammie's  wark, 

And  aye  she  sang  sae  merrilie : 
The  blithest  bird  upon  the  bush 

Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. 

III. 
But  hawks  will  rob  the  tender  joys 

That  bless  the  little  lintwhite's  nest; 
And  frost  will  blight  the  fairest  flowers, 

And  love  will  break  the  soundest  rest. 

IV. 
Young  Robie  was  the  brawest  hid, 

The  flower  and  pride  of  a'  the  glen; 
And  he  had  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye, 

And  wanton  naigies  nine  or  ten. 

V. 

He  gaed  wi'  Jeanie  to  the  tryste, 

He  danc'd  wi'  Jeanie  on  the  down; 
And  lang  ere  witless  Jeanie  wist, 

Her  heart  was  tint,  her  peace  was  stown. 

VI. 
As  in  the  bosom  o'  the  stream, 

The  moon -beam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en; 
So  trembling,  pure,  was  tender  love 

Within  the  breast  o'  bonnie  Jean. 2 


1  Miss  Jean  M'Murdo,  daughter  of  John  M'Murdo,  Esq.  of 
Drumlanri(f,  is  said  to  have  been  the  heroine  of  this  beautiful 
ballad-son*.    See  an  account  of  the  M'Murdo  family  in  the 
note  on  Drumlanrig,  p.  106,  vol.  i. 

2  '  In  the  original  MS.  the  poet  asks  Mr  Thomson  if  thU  stanza 
U  not  original?' — CVRRIB. 


VII. 

And  now  she  works  her  mammie's  wark, 

And  aye  she  sighs  wi'  care  and  pain ; 
Yet  wist  na  what  her  ail  might  be, 

Or  what  wad  mak'  her  weel  again. 

VIII. 
But  did  na  Jeanie's  heart  loup  light, 

And  did  na  joy  blink  in  her  e'e, 
As  Robie  tauld  a  tale  o'  love 

Ae  e'enin'  on  the  lily  lea  ? 

IX. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west, 
The  birds  sang  sweet  in  ilka  grove ; 

His  cheek  to  hers  he  fondly  prest, 
And  whisper'd  thus  his  tale  o'  love : 

X. 

0  Jeanie  fair,  I  lo'e  thee  dear; 

O  canst  thou  think  to  fancy  me ! 
Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  mammie's  cot, 
And  learn  to  tent  the  farms  wi'  me  ? 

XI. 

At  barn  or  byre  thou  shalt  na  drudge, 

Or  naething  else  to  trouble  thee;3 
But  stray  amang  the  heather-bells, 

And  tent  the  waving  corn  wi'  me. 

XII. 
Now  what  could  artless  Jeanie  do  ? 

She  had  nae  will  to  say  him  na : 
At  length  she  blush 'd  a  sweet  consent, 

And  love  was  aye  between  them  twa. 

1  have  some  thoughts  of  inserting  in  your  index, 
or  in  my  notes,  the  names  of  the  fair  ones,  the 
themes  of  my  songs.     I  do  not  mean  the  name  at 
full;  but  dashes  or  asterisks,  so  as  ingenuity  may 
find  them  out. 

The  heroine  of  the  foregoing  is  Miss  M.,  daugh- 
ter to  Mr  M.  of  D.,  one  of  your  subscribers.  I 
have  not  painted  her  in  the  rank  which  she  holds 
in  life,  but  in  the  dress  and  character  of  a  cottager. 


No.  XXVIII. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

JULY,  1793. 

I  ASSURE  you,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  truly  hurt 
me  with  your  pecuniary  parcel.  It  degrades  me 
in  my  own  eyes.  However,  to  return  it  would 
savour  of  affectation;  but  as  to  any  more  traffic 
of  that  debtor  and  creditor  kind,  I  swear  by  that 
HONOUR  which  crowns  the  upright  statue  of 
ROBERT  BURNS'S  INTEGRITY — on  the  least  motion 
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3  Original  MS. 

•  Thy  handsome  foot  thon  shalt  na  set 
In  barn  or  byre  to  trouble  thee.' 


.. 


of  it,  I  will  indignantly  spurn  the  by-past  trans- 
action, and  from  that  moment  commence  entire 
stranger  to  you !  BURNS'S  character  for  gener- 
osity of  sentiment  and  independence  of  mind,  will, 
I  trust,  long  outlive  any  of  his  wants  which  the 
cold  unfeeling  ore  can  supply ;  at  least,  I  will  take 
care  that  such  a  character  he  shall  deserve. 

Thank  you  for  my  copy  of  your  publication. 
Never  did  my  eyes  behold,  in  any  musical  work, 
such  elegance  and  correctness.  Your  preface,  too, 
is  admirably  written;  only  your  partiality  to  me 
has  made  you  say  too  much :  however,  it  will  bind 
me  down  to  double  every  effort  in  the  future  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  The  following  are  a  few 
remarks  on  the  songs  in  the  list  you  sent  me.  I 
never  copy  what  I  write  to  you,  so  I  may  be  often 
tautological,  or  perhaps  contradictory. 

'The  Flowers  of  the  Forest'  is  charming  as  a 
poem,  and  should  be,  and  must  be,  set  to  the  notes ; 
but,  though  out  of  your  rule,  the  three  stanzas, 
beginning, 

"  I  ha'e  seen  the  smiling  o'  fortune  beguiling," 
are  worthy  of  a  place,  were  it  but  to  immortalize 
the  author  of  them,  who  is  an  old  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  and  at  this  moment  living  in  Edin- 
burgh. She  is  a  Mrs  Cockburn ;  I  forget  of  what 
place ;  but  from  Roxburghshire. '  What  a  charm- 
ing apostrophe  is 

"  O  fickle  fortune,  why  this  cruel  sporting, 
Why,  why  torment  us — poor  sons  of  a  day  !  " 

The  old  ballad,  'I  wish  I  were  where  Helen 
lies,'  is  silly  to  contemptibility. 2  My  alteration 


1  Mrs  Catherine  Cockburn  was  daughter  to Ruther- 
ford, Esq.,  of  Fairnalee  in  Selkirkshire.     She  died  in  1794.  at  an 
advanced  age.     A  turret  in  the  old  house  of  Fairnalee  is  still 
shown  as  the  place  where  the  poem  was  written.     Mrs  Cock- 
burn  so  successfully  imitated  the  style  of  the  old  ballad  in  the 
poem  here  referred  to,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  declares  it  required 
the  most  direct  evidence  to  convince  him  it  was  a  modern  com- 
position. 

2  'There  is  a  ropy  of  this  ballad  given  in  the  account  of 
the  Parisli  of  Kirkpatrick-Fleeming,  (which  contains  the  tomb 
of  fair  Helen  Irvine,)  in  the  Statistics  of  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
vol   xin.  p  275,  to  which  this  character  is  certainly  not  appli- 
cable. — CURRIK. 

Other  critics  have  added  their  testimony  to  that  of  Currie  as 
to  the  beauty  of  the  ballad  of '  Fair  Helen  of  Kirkconnell.'  The 
story  upon  which  the  ballad  is  founded  is  thus  related  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  Statistics  of  Scotland. — '  In  the  burial-ground 
of  Kirkconnell,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  tombstones  of  Fair  Helen, 
and  her  favourite  lover  Adam  Fleeming.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  the  family  of  Kirkconnell,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy 
of  a  lover.  Being  courted  by  two  young  gentlemen  at  the  same 
time,  the  one  of  whom  thinking  himself  slighted,  vowed  to 
sacrifice  the  other  to  his  resentment,  when  lie  again  discovered 
him  in  her  company.  An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself, 
when  the  faithful  pair,  walking  along  the  romantic  banks  of  the 
Kirtle,  were  discovered  from  the  opposite  banks  by  the  assassin. 
Helen  perceiving  him  lurking  among  the  bushes,  and  dreading 
the  fatal  resolution,  rushed  to  her  lover's  bosom,  to  rescue  him 
from  the  danger;  and  thus  receiving  the  wound  intend"d  for 
another,  sunk  and  expired  in  her  favourite's  arms.  He  imme- 
diately revenged  her  death,  and  slew  the  murderer.  The 
inconsolable  Adam  Fleeming,  now  sinking  under  the  pressure 
of  grief,  went  abroad  and  served  under  the  banners  of  Spain, 


of  it  in  Johnson's  is  not  much  better.  Mr  Pinker- 
ton,  in  his,  what  he  calls,  ancient  ballads,  (many 
of  them  notorious,  though  beautiful  enough,  for- 
geries,) has  the  best  set.  It  is  full  of  his  own  in- 
terpolations,— but  no  matter. 

In  my  next  I  will  suggest  to  your  consideration 
a  few  songs  which  may  have  escaped  your  hurried 
notice.  In  the  mean  time,  allow  me  to  congratu- 
late you  now,  as  a  brother  of  the  quill.  You 
have  committed  your  character  and  fame;  which 
will  now  be  tried,  for  ages  to  come,  by  the  illus- 


against  the  infidels.  The  impression,  however,  was  too  strong 
to  be  obliterated.  The  image  of  woe  attended  him  thither ;  and 
the  pleasing  remembrance  or  the  tender  scenes  that  were  past, 
with  the  melancholy  reflection,  that  they  could  never  return, 
harassed  his  soul,  and  deprived  his  mind  of  repose.  He  soon 
returned,  and  stretching  himself  on  her  grave,  expired,  aud  was 
buried  by  her  side.  Upon  the  tombstone  are  engraven  a  sword 
and  cross,  with  "  Hic.jacet  Adamus  Fleeming."  The  memory  of 
this  is  preserved  in  an  old  Scots  ballad,  which  relates  the  tragi- 
cal event,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Adam 
Fleeming,  when  in  Spain.' 

The  following  is  the  modern  version  of  this  ballad,  which  is 
much  abridged  from  the  old,  and  which  yet  retains  all  the  beauty 
and  pathos  of  the  original.  The  opening  verse  has  been  made 
use  of  by  Gifford  in  his  poem  "  To  Anna." 

'  I  wish  I  were  where  Anna  lies  ! 

For  I  am  sick  of  lingering  here ; 
And  every  hour  affection  cries, 
Go,  and  partake  her  narrow  bier  ! ' 

FAIR  HELEN  OF  KIRKCONNELL. 

'  I  WISH  I  were  where  Helen  lies—     • 
Night  and  day  on  roe  .she  cries ; 

0  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  lea. 

'  O  Helen  fair,  beyond  compare, 
I'll  make  a  garland  of  thy  hair, 
Shall  bind  my  heart  for  evermair, 
Until  the  day  I  die. 

•  Curs'd  he  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought, 
And  curs'd  the  hand  that  fir  d  the  shot, 
When  in  my  arms  burd  Helen  dropt, 

And  died  for  sake  o'  me. 

•'  O  think  na  but  my  heart  was  sair 
When  my  love  fell  and  spak'  nae  mair ; 

1  laid  her  down  wi"  meikle  care, 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  lea. 

•  I  laid  her  down,  my  sword  did  draw, 
Stern  was  our  strife  in  Kirtle-shaw — 
I  hew'd  him  down  in  pieces  sma', 

For  her  that  died  for  me. 

'  O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 

Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries, 

Out  of  my  bed  she  bids  me  rise, 

'  O  come,  my  love,  to  me ! ' 

'  O  Helen  fair !  O  Helen  chaste  ! 
Were  I  with  thee  I  would  be  blest, 
Where  thou  ly'st  low,  and  tak'st  thy  rest 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  lea. 

'  I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 

Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries ; 

I'm  sick  of  all  beneath  the  skies, 

Since  my  love  died  for  me.' 
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WITH  THOMSON. 


irious  jury  of  the  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OP 
TASTE — all  whom  poesy  can  please,  or  music 
charm. 

Being  a  bard  of  nature,  I  have  some  pretensions 
to  second  sight;  and  I  am  warranted  by  the  spirit 
to  foretell  and  affirm,  that  your  great-grand  child 
will  hold  up  your  volumes,  and  say  with  honest 
pride,  "This  so  much  admired  selection  was  the 
work  of  my  ancestor." 


No.  XXIX. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

EDIN.,  IST  AUGUST,  1793. 

DEAR  Sm, 

I  HAD  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
last  two  letters,  and  am  happy  to  find  you  are 
quite  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  first 
book.  When  you  come  to  hear  the  songs  sung 
and  accompanied,  you  will  be  charmed  with  them. 

'  The  bonnie  brucket  Lassie,'  certainly  deserves 
better  verses,  and  I  hope  you  will  match  her. 
'  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen,' — '  Let  me  in  this  ae 
night,'  and  several  of  the  livelier  airs,  wait  the 
muse's  leisure:  these  are  peculiarly  worthy  of 
her  choice  gifts :  besides,  you'll  notice,  that  in 
airs  of  this  sort,  the  singer  can  always  do  greater 
justice  to  the  poet,  than  in  the  slower  airs  of 
'The  bush  aboon  Traquair,'  '  Lord  Gregory,'  and 
the  like ;  for  in  the  manner  the  latter  were  fre- 
quently sung,  you  must  be  contented  with  the 
sound,  without  the  sense.  Indeed  both  the  airs 
and  words  are  disguised  by  the  very  slow,  languid, 
psalm-singing  style  in  which  they  are  too  often 
performed:  they  lose  animation  and  expression 
altogether,  and  instead  of  speaking  to  the  mind, 
or  touching  the  heart,  they  cloy  upon  the  ear, 
and  set  us  a-yawning  ! 

Your  ballad,  '  There  was  a  lass,  and  she  was 
fair,'  is  simple  and  beautiful,  and  shall  undoubt- 
edly grace  my  collection. 


No.  XXX. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

AUGUST,  1793. 
MY  DEAR  THOMSON, 

I  HOLD  the  pen  for  your  friend  Clarke, l 
who  at  present  is  studying  the  music  of  the  spheres 
at  my  elbow.     The  Georgium  Sidus  he  thinks  is 
rather  out  of  tune ;  so  until  he  rectify  that  matter, 
he  cannot  stoop  to  terrestrial  affairs. 


1  Stephen  Clarke,  teacher  and  composer  of  music.    He  super- 
intended tin'  musical  department  of  Johnson's  Museum. 


He  sends  you  six  of  the  Rondeau  subjects,  and 
if  more  are  wanted,  he  says  you  shall  have  them. 


Confound  your  long  stairs ! 


S.  CLARKE. 


No.  XXXI. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

AUGUST,  1793. 

YOUR  objection,  my  dear  Sir,  to  the  passages  in 
my  song  of  'Logan  Water,'  is  right  in  one 
instance ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  mend  it :  if  I  can  I 
will.  The  other  passage  you  object  to  does  not 
appear  in  the  same  light  to  me. 

I  have  tried  my  hand  on  '  Robin  Adair,'  and 
you  will  probably  think,  with  little  success ;  but 
it  is  such  a  cursed,  cramp,  out-of-the-way  measure, 
that  I  despair  of  doing  any  thing  better  to  it. 

PHILLIS  THE  FAIR.2 

TUNE— "Robin  Adair." 

I. 
WHILE  larks  with  little  wing 

Fann'd  the  pure  air, 
Tasting  the  breathing  spring, 

Forth  I  did  fare ; 
Gay  the  sun's  golden  eye, 
Peep'd  o'er  the  mountains  high ; 
Such  thy  morn  !  did  I  cry, 

Phillis  the  fair. 

II. 

In  each  bird's  careless  song, 

Glad  did  I  share ; 
While  yon  wild  flowers  among, 

Chance  led  me  there  : 
Sweet  to  the  opening  day, 
Rosebuds  bent  the  dewy  spray; 
Such  thy  bloom !  did  I  say, 

Phillis  the  fair. 
III. 
Down  in  a  shady  walk, 

Doves  cooing  were : 
I  marked  the  cruel  hawk 

Caught  in  a  snare ; 
So  kind  may  fortune  be, 
Such  make  his  destiny! 
He  who  would  injure  thce, 

Phillis  the  fair. 


2  A  tribute  to  Miss  Phillis  M'Murdo,  written  at  the  request 
of  Stephen  Clarke.  She  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  he  enter- 
tained a  penchant  for  her  She  afterwards  became  Mrs  Nor- 
man Loi-khart  of  Carmvath,  and  died  Sepember  5th,  18i5. 
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BURNS'  CORRESPONDENCE 


So  much  for  namby-pamby.  I  may,  after  all, 
try  my  hand  on  it,  in  Scots  verse.  There  I  always 
find  myself  most  at  home. 

I  have  just  put  the  last  hand  to  the  song  I 
meant  for  '  Cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen.'  If  it  suits 
you  to  insert  it,  I  shall  be  pleased,  as  the  heroine 
is  a  favourite  of  mine;  if  not,  I  shall  also  be 
pleased ;  because  I  wish,  and  will  be  glad,  to  see 
you  act  decidedly  on  the  business.  'Tis  a  tribute 
as  a  man  of  taste,  and  as  an  editor,  which  you  owe 
yourself. 


No.  XXXII. 
MB  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

AUGUST,  1792. 

MY  GOOD  SIR, 

I  CONSIDER  it  one  of  the  most  agreeable  cir- 
cumstances attending  this  publication  of  mine, 
that  it  has  procured  me  so  many  of  your  much- 
valued  epistles.  Pray  make  my  acknowledg- 
ments to  St  Stephen  for  the  tunes;  tell  him  I 
admit  the  justness  of  his  complaint  on  my  stair- 
case, conveyed  in  his  laconic  postscript  to  your 
jeu  d'esprit,  which  I  perused  more  than  once, 
without  discovering  exactly  whether  your  discus- 
sion was  music,  astronomy,  or  politics ;  though  a 
sagacious  friend,  acquainted  with  the  convivial 
habits  of  the  poet  and  the  musician,  offered  me  a 
bet  of  two  to  one,  you  were  just  drowning  care 
together ;  that  an  empty  bowl  was  the  only  thing 
that  would  deeply  affect  you,  and  the  only  matter 
you  could  then  study  how  to  remedy ! 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  give  '  Robin  Adair' 
a  Scottish  dress.  Peter  is  furnishing  him  with 
an  English  suit  for  a  change,  and  you  are  well 
matched  together.  Robin's  air  is  excellent,  though 
he  certainly  has  an  out-of-the-way  measure  as 
ever  poor  Parnassian  wight  was  plagued  with.  I 
wish  you  would  invoke  the  muse  for  a  single 
elegant  stanza  to  be  substituted  for  the  conclud- 
ing objectionable  verses  of '  Down  the  burn,  Davie,' 
so  that  this  most  exquisite  song  may  no  longer  be 
excluded  from  good  company. 

Mr  Allan  has  made  an  inimitable  drawing  from 
your  '  John  Anderson,  my  Jo,'  which  I  am  to  have 
engraved  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  humorous  class 
of  songs;  you  will  be  quite  charmed  with  it,  I 
promise  you.  The  old  couple  are  seated  by  the 
fireside.  Mrs  Anderson  in  great  good  humour  is 
clapping  John's  shoulders,  while  he  smiles  and 
looks  at  her  with  such  glee,  as  to  show  that  he 


they  were  "first  acquent."     The  drawing  would 
do  honour  to  the  pencil  of  Teniers.1 


NO.  XXXIII. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

AUGUST,  1793. 

THAT  crinkum-crankum  tune,  *  Robin  Adair, 
has  run  so  in  my  head,  and  I  succeeded  so  ill  in 
my  last  attempt,  that  I  have  ventured  in  this 
morning's  walk,  one  essay  more.  You,  my  dear 
Sir,  will  remember  an  unfortunate  part  of  our 
worthy  friend  Cunningham's  story,  which  hap- 
pened about  three  years  ago.  That  struck  my 
fancy,  and  I  endeavoured  to  do  the  idea  justice  as 
follows  :  — 


S  a 


TUNE—"  Robin  Adair." 

I. 

HAD  I  a  cave  on  some  wild,  distant  shore, 
Where  the  winds  howl  to  the  waves'  dashing  roar  : 

There  would  I  weep  my  woes, 

There  seek  my  last  repose, 

Till  grief  my  eyes  should  close, 
Ne'er  to  wake  more. 

II. 

Falsest  of  womankind,  canst  thou  declare, 
All  thy  fond-plighted  vows  —  fleeting  as  air  ? 

To  thy  new  lover  hie, 

Laugh  o'er  thy  perjury, 

Then  in  thy  bosom  try 
What  peace  is  there  ! 

By  the  way,  I  have  met  with  a  musical  High- 
lander in  Breadalbane's  Fencibles,  which  are 
quartered  here,  who  assures  me  that  he  well  re- 
members his  mother's  singing  Gaelic  songs  to  both 
'  Robin  Adair,'  and  '  Gramachree.'  They  cer- 
tainly have  more  of  the  Scotch  than  Irish  taste  in 
them. 

This  man  comes  from  the  vicinity  of  Inverness  : 
so  it  could  not  be  any  intercourse  with  Ireland 
that  could  bring  them  :  —  except  what,  I  shrewdly 
suspect  to  be  the  case,  the  wandering  minstrels, 


fully  recollects  the  pleasant  days  and  nights  when 


1  This  praise  of  David  Allan  the  painter,  appears  now  extra- 
vacant  and  unmerited.  He  was  the  Wilkie  of  his  day,  but  go 
immeasurably  has  the  latter  distinguished,  and  now  deeply  to 
be  lamented  artist,  surpassed  him  in  the  illustration  of  Scottish 
characters,  that  the  productions  of  Allan  appear  to  modern 
eyes  tame,  ineffective,  and  bizarre.— Allan  was  a  native  of 
Alloa,  and  born  in  1744.  He  was  for  many  years  master  and 
director  of  the  academy  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
at  Edinburgh  for  manufactures  and  improvements.  He  illus- 
trated the  Gentle  Shepherd,  and  left  a  series  of  sketches 
designed  for  the  poems  of  Burns.  His  death  took  place  on  U.e 


6th  August,  1796,  just  a  fortnight  after  the  poet's  own  decease. 
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harpers,  and  pipers,  used  to  go  frequently  errant 
through  the  wilds  both  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  so  some  favourite  airs  might  be  common  to 
both.  A  case  in  point — they  have  lately,  in  Ire- 
land, published  an  Irish  air,  as  they  say,  called 
'  Caun  du  delish.'  The  fact  is,  in  a  publication 
of  Corri's,  a  great  while  ago,  you  will  find  the 
same  air,  called  a  Highland  one,  with  a  Gaelic 
song  set  to  it.  Its  name  there,  I  think,  is  '  Oran 
Gaoil,'  and  a  fine  air  it  is,  Do  ask  honest  Allan, 
or  the  Rev.  Gaelic  parson, l  about  these  matters. 


No.  XXXIV. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

AUGUST,  1793. 

Mr  DEAR  SIB, 

'LET  me  in  this  ae  night,'  I  will  reconsider. 
I  am  glad  that  you  are  pleased  with  my  song, 
'  Had  I  a  cave,'  &c.  as  I  liked  it  myself. 

I  walked  out  yesterday  evening  with  a  volume 
of  the  Museum  in  my  hand,  when,  turning  up 
'  Allan  Water,'  "  What  numbers  shall  the  muse 
repeat,"  &c.  as  the  words  appeared  to  me  rather 
unworthy  of  so  fine  «vn  air,  and  recollecting  that 
it  is  on  your  list,  I  sat  and  raved  under  the  shade 
of  an  old  thorn,  till  I  wrote  one  to  suit  the  mea- 
sure. I  may  be  wrong;  but  I  think  it  not  in  my 
worst  style.  You  must  know,  that  in  Ramsay's 
Tea-table,  where  the  modern  song  first  appeared, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  tune,  Allan  says,  is '  Allan 
Water,'  or  '  My  love  Annie's  very  bonnie.'  This 
Jast  has  certainly  been  a  line  of  the  original  song : 
BO  I  took  up  the  idea,  and,  as  you  will  see,  have 
introduced  the  line  in  its  place,  which  I  presume 


II. 

O  happy  be  the  woodbine  bower, 

Nae  nightly  bogle  make  it  eerie; 
Nor  ever  sorrow  stain  the  hour, 

The  place  and  time  I  met  my  dearie ! 
Her  head  upon  my  tlirobbing  breast, 

She,  sinking,  said,  "  I'm  thine  for  ever!'' 
While  mony  a  kiss  the  seal  imprest, 

The  sacred  vow,  we  ne'er  should  sever. 

III. 

The  haunt  o'  spring's  the  primrose  brae, 

The  simmer  joys  the  flocks  to  follow: 
How  cheery  thro'  her  shortening  day 

Is  autumn  in  her  weeds  o'  yellow ! 
But  can  they  melt  the  glowing  heart, 

Or  chain  the  soul  in  speechless  pleasure, 
Or  through  each  nerve  the  rapture  dart, 

Like  meeting  her,  our  bosom's  treasure  ? 

Bravo!  say  I;  it  is  a  good  song.  Should  you 
think  so  too,  (not  else,)  you  can  set  the  music  to 
it,  and  let  the  other  follow  as  English  verses. 

Autumn  is  my  propitious  season.  I  make  more 
verses  in  it  than  all  the  year  else. 

God  bless  you ! 

No.  XXXV. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

AUGUST,  1793. 

Is  '  Whistle  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad,'  oue 
of  your  airs  ?  I  admire  it  much ;  and  yesterday  I 
set  the  following  verses  to  it.  Urbani,  whom  I 
have  met  with  here,  begged  them  of  me,  as  he 
admires  the  air  much ;  but  as  I  understand  that 
he  looks  with  rather  an  evil  eye  on  your  work,  I 
did  not  choose  to  comply.  However,  if  the  song 


it  formerly  occupied  :  though  I  likewise  give  you    does  not  suit  your  taste,  I  may  possibly  send  it 


a  choosing  line,  if  it  should  not  hit  the  cut  of  your 
fancy : — 

fig  ailan  Stream. 

I. 

BY  Allan-stream  I  chanc'd  to  rove, 

While  Phoebus  sank  behind  Benledi;2 
The  winds  were  whispering  thro'  the  grove, 

The  yellow  corn  was  waving  ready : 
I  listen'd  to  a  lover's  sang, 

And  thought  on  youthfu'  pleasures  many ; 
And  aye  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang — 

O  dearly  do  I  love  thee,  Annie ! 3 


1  The  Garlic  parson  here  referred  to,  was  the.  Rev.  Joseph 
Robertson  Macffreg-or,  the  first  minister  of  the  first  Gaelic 
chapel  in  Edinburgh,  which  was  erected  on  the  Castlehill  in 
1769.  He  died  in  1801.  He  was  of  a  free  and  social  disposition, 
and  much  taken  out  to  baptisms  and  marringes.  A  portrait 
and  description  of  him  will  be  found  in  Kay's  Portraits,  vol.  I. 
.  mountain  west  of  Strath- Allan,  3,009  feet  high.— R.  B. 


him.     The  set  of  the  air  which  I  had  in  my  eye 
is  in  Johnson's  Museum.     [See  p.  15.] 

<D  tofjtstlr.  and  li'U  come  to  jjou. 

I. 

O  WHISTLE,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad, 
O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad ; 
Tho'  father  and  mother  and  a' should  gae  mad, 
O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad.4 
But  warily  tent,  when  you  come  to  court  me, 
And  come  na  unless  the  back-yett  be  a-jee; 
Syne  up  the  back-stile  and  let  naebody  see, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me. 


3  Or,  "O  my  love  Annie's  very  bonnie."— R.  B, 

4  MS.  Variation:— 

'  O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  thee,  my  jo, 
O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  thee,  my  jo; 
Tho'  father  and  mother  and  a"  should  say  uo» 
O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  thee,  my  jo. 
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II. 

At  kirk,  or  at  market,  whene'er  ye  meet  ine, 
Gang  by  me  as  though  ye  car'd  na  a  flie ; 
But  steal  me  a  blink  o'  your  bonnie  black  e'e, 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin'  at  me, 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin'  at  me. 

III. 

Aye  vow  and  protest  that  ye  care  na  for  me, 
And  whyles  ye  may  lightly  my  beauty  a  wee; 
But  court  na  anither,  though  jokin'  ye  be, 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  frae  me, 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  frae  me. 
O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad, 
O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad ; 
Tho'  father,  and  mither,  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad. 

Another  favourite  air  of  mine  is,  '  The  muckin' 
o'  Geordie's  byre.'  When  sung  slow  with  ex- 
pression, I  have  wished  that  it  had  had  better 
poetry:  that,  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  as 
follows : — 

iatroton  (ttttntmicj  flit  ft. 

I. 

AD  OWN  winding  Nith  I  did  wander, 

To  mark  the  sweet  flowers  as  they  spring ; 
Adown  winding  Nith  I  did  wander, 
Of  Phillis  to  muse  and  to  sing. 

Awa  wi'  your  belles  and  your  beauties, 

They  never  wi'  her  can  compare, 
Whaever  has  met  wi'  my  Phillis, 
Has  met  wi'  the  queen  o'  the  fair. 

II. 
The  daisy  amus'd  my  fond  fancy, 

So  artless,  so  simple,  so  wild; 
Thou  emblem,  said  I,  o'  my  Phillis! 
For  she  is  simplicity's  child. 

III. 
The  rose  bud's  the  blush  o'  my  charmer, 

Her  sweet  balmy  lip  when  'tis  prest: 
How  fair  and  how  pure  is  the  lily, 
But  fairor  and  purer  her  breast. 

IV. 

Yon  knot  of  gay  flowers  in  the  arbour, 
They  ne'er  wi'  my  Phillis  can  vie; 

Her  breath  is  the  breath  o'  the  woodbine, 
Its  dew-drop  o'  diamond,  her  eye. 

V. 

Her  voice  is  the  song  of  the  morning, 

That  wakes  tliro'  the  green-spreading  grove, 

When  Phoebus  peeps  over  the  mountains, 
On  music,  and  pleasure,  and  love. 

VI. 

But  beauty  how  frail  and  how  fleeting, 
The  bloom  of  a  fine  summer's  day ! 

While  worth  in  the  mind  o'  my  Phillis 
Will  flourish  without  a  decay. 


Awa  wi'  your  belles  and  your  beauties, 
They  never  wi'  her  can  compare; 

Whaever  has  met  wi'  my  Phillis, 
Has  met  wi'  the  queen  o'  the  fair. 

Mr  Clarke  begs  you  to  give  Miss  Phillis  a  cor- 
ner in  your  book,  as  she  is  a  particular  flame  of 
his.  She  is  a  Miss  P.  M.1  sister  to  "  Bonnie 
Jean."  They  are  both  pupils  of  his.  You  shall 
hear  from  me,  the  very  first  grist  I  get  from  my 
rhyming-mill. 


No.  XXXVI. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

AUGUST,  1793. 

THAT  tune,  '  Cauld  Kail,'  is  such  a  favourite  of 
yours,  that  I  once  more  roved  out  yesterday  for 
a  gloamin-shot  at  the  muses;2  when  the  muse  that 
presides  o'er  the  shores  of  Nith,  or  rather  my  old 
inspiring  dearest  nymph,  Coila,  whispered  me  the 
following.  I  have  two  reasons  for  thinking  that 
it  was  my  early,  sweet  simple  inspirer  that  was 
by  my  elbow,  "  smooth  gliding  without  step,"  and 
pouring  the  song  on  my  glowing  fancy.  In  the 
first  place,  since  I  left  Coila's  native  haunts,  not  a 
fragment  of  a  poet  has  arisen  to  cheer  her  solitary 
musings,  by  catching  inspiration  from  her ;  so  I 
more  than  suspect  that  she  has  followed  me  hither, 
or  at  least  makes  me  occasional  visits ;  secondly, 
the  last  stanza  of  this  song  I  send  you,  is  the  very 
words  that  Coila  taught  me  many  years  ago,  and 
which  I  set  to  an  old  Scots  reel  in  Johnson's  Mu- 
seum. 

Come,  ILet  me  CTafee  (JTfiee 

TBNB— "  Cauld  Kail." 

L 

COME,  let  me  take  thee  to  my  breast, 

And  pledge  we  ne'er  shall  sunder; 
And  I  shall  spurn  as  vilest  dust 

The  warld's  wealth  and  grandeur: 
And  do  I  hear  my  Jeanie  own, 

That  equal  transports  move  her? 
I  ask  for  dearest  life  alone 

That  I  may  live  to  love  her. 

•    *'    U.' 

Thus  in  my  arms,  wi'  a'  thy  charms, 

I  clasp  my  countless  treasure; 
I'll  seek  nae  mair  o'  heaven  to  share, 
Than  sic  a  moment's  pleasure : 


1  Phillis  M'Murdo,  see  note  at  p.  103. 

2  '  Gloamin' — twilight,  probably  from  glooming.    A  bwtutifnl 
poetic  word  which  ought  to  be  adopted  in  England.     A  yloam 
in' -shot,  a  twilight  interview.' — CLBRIE. 
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And  by  thy  een,  sae  bonnie  blue, 

I  swear  I'm  thine  for  ever! 
And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow, 

And  break  it  shall  I  never ! 

If  you  think  the  above  will  suit  your  idea  of 
your  favourite  air,  I  shall  be  highly  pleased. 
'  The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor,'  I  cannot 
meddle  with,  as  to  mending  it ;  and  the  musical 
world  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  Ramsay's 
words,  that  a  different  song,  though  positively  su- 
perior, would  not  be  so  well  received.  I  am  not 
fond  of  choruses  to  songs,  so  I  have  not  made  one 
for  the  foregoing. 


No.  XXXVII. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

AUGUST,  1793. 

Damtn  Dabir. ' 

I. 

Now  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers, 
To  deck  her  gay,  green-spreading  bowers; 
And  now  comes  in  my  happy  hours, 
To  wander  wi'  my  Davie. 

Meet  me  on  the  warlock  knowe, 

Dainty  Davie,  dainty  Davie; 
There  111  spend  the  day  wi'  you, 
My  ain  dear  dainty  Davie. 


1  This  is  merely  an  alteration  of  a  song  by  Burns,  which  he 
•ent  to  the  Museum,  but  without  the  chorus,  and  which  will  be 
found  at  p.  27,  beginn'ng, 

'  When  rosy  M:iy  comes  in  wi'  flowers.' 
•  Dainty  Davie,'  says  Cunningham,  ' is  the  name  of  an  old 
merry  song,  from  which  Burns  lias  borrowed  nothing  save  the 
title  and  tlie  measure.  It  relates  the  adventure  of  David  Wil- 
liamson, a  preacher  of  the  days  of  the  Covenant ;  he  was  pur- 
sued by  Dal/ell's  dragoons,  and  seeking  refuge  in  the  house  of 
Cherry-trees,  tin-  devout  lady  put  the  man  of  God  into  n  bed 
beside  her  daughter,  to  hide  him  from  the  men  of  Belial :  the 
return  which  the  reverend  gentleman  made  for  this  is  set  forth 
very  graphically  in  the  old  verses.  The  young  lady  sings — 

"Being  pursued  by  a  dragoon. 
Within  my  bed  he  was  laid  down, 
And  weel  I  wat  he  was  worth  his  room— 
My  douce,  my  dainty  Davie." 

'  The  lady  of  Cherrytrees  is  not  the  only  example  of  strong 
faith  in  the  lairsex.  Sir  Robert  Strange,  the  eminent  engraver, 
fled  in  his  youth  from  a  field  of  battle,  where  he  had  fought  in 
vain  fur  his  native  princes,  and,  being  hotly  pursued,  sought 
refuge  in  a  gentleman  s  house,  where  a  lady — beautiful  and 
young— concealed  him  under  her  hooped  petticoat.  When  the 
days  of  peace  came  and  fortune  smiled,  the  grateful  rebel  wooed 
his  protectress  and  made  her  his  wife  :  she  was  equally  witty 
and  lovely,  and  figured  among-  the  fashionables  of  London  till 
the  death  of  her  husband. 

'The  Nithsdale  lady  went  to  no  such  extremities  in  her 
affection— her  name  has  not  transpired — the  name  of  one  who 
had  courage  to  keep  a  tryste  on  the  "Warlock  knowe"  is 
worthy  of  remembrance.' 


II. 

The  crystal  waters  round  us  fa', 
The  merry  birds  are  lovers  a', 
The  scented  breezes  round  us  bluw, 
A  wandering  wi'  my  Davie. 

III. 

When  purple  morning  starts  the  hare, 
To  steal  upon  her  early  fare, 
Then  thro'  the  dews  I  will  repair, 
"     To  meet  my  faithfu'  Davie. 

IV. 

When  day,  expiring  in  the  west, 
The  curtain  draws  o'  nature's  rest, 
I  flee  to  his  arms  I  lo'e  best, 
And  that's  my  ain  dear  Davie. 
Meet  me  on  the  warlock  knowe, 

Bonnie  Davie,  dainty  Davie; 
There  I'll  spend  the  day  wi'  you, 
My  ain  dear  dainty  Davie. 

So  much  for  Davie.  The  cnorus,  you  know,  is 
to  the  low  part  of  the  tune.  See  Clarke's  set  of 
it  in  the  Museum. 

N.B.  In  the  Museum  they  have  drawled  out 
the  tune  to  twelve  lines  of  poetry,  which  is 
damned  nonsense.  Four  lines  of  song,  and  four 
of  chorus,  is  the  way. 


No.  XXXVIII. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

EDINBURGH,  IST  SEPT.  1793. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

SINCE  writing  you  last,  I  have  received  half  a 
dozen  songs,  with  which  I  am  delighted  beyond 
expression.  The  humour  and  fancy  of  '  Whistle, 
and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad,'  will  render  it  nearly 
as  great  a  favourite  as  'Duncan  Gray.'  'Come, 
let  me  take  thee  to  my  breast,'  —  'Adown  wind- 
ing Nith,'  and  'By  Allan  stream,'  &c.,  are  full  of 
imagination  and  feeling,  and  sweetly  suit  the  airs 
for  which  they  are  intended.  '  Had  I  a  cave  on 
some  wild  distant  shore,'  is  a  striking  and  affect- 
ing composition.  Our  friend,  to  whose  story  it 
refers,  read  it  with  a  swelling  heart,  I  assure  you. 
The  union  we  are  now  forming,  I  think,  can  never 
be  broken;  these  songs  of  yours  will  descent  with 
the  music  to  the  latest  posterity,  and  will  be 
fondly  cherished  so  long  as  genius,  taste,  and  sen- 
sibility exist  iu  our  island. 

Wliile  the  muse  seems  so  propitious,  I  think  it 
right  to  inclose  a  list  of  all  the  favours  I  have  to 
ask  of  her,  —  no  fewer  than  twenty  and  three  !  I 
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ave  "burdened  the  pleasant  Peter  with  as  many 
ns  it  is  probabl  >  he  will  attend  to :  most  of  the 
remaining  airs  would  puzzle  the  English  poet  not 
a  little;  they  are  of  that  peculiar  measure  and 
rhythm,  that  they  must  be  familiar  to  him.  who 
writes  for  them. 


No.  XXXIX. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

SEPT.  1793. 

You  may  readily  trust,  my  dear  Sir,  that  any 
exertion  in  my  power  is  heartily  at  your  service. 
But  one  thing  I  must  hint  to  you ;  the  very  name 
of  Peter  Pindar  is  of  great  service  to  your  publi- 
cation, so  get  a  verse  from  him  noAV  and  then; 
though  I  have  no  objection,  as  well  as  I  can,  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  business. 

You  know  that  my  pretensions  to  musical  taste 
are  merely  a  few  of  nature's  instincts,  untaught 
and  untutored  by  art.  For  this  reason,  many 
musical  compositions,  particularly  where  much  of 
the  merit  lies  in  counterpoint,  however  they  may 
transport  and  ravish  the  ears  of  you  connoisseurs, 
affect  my  simple  lug  no  otherwise  than  merely  as 
melodious  din.  On  the  other  hand,  by  way  of 
amends,  I  am  delighted  with  many  little  melodies, 
which  the  learned  musician  despises  as  silly  and 
insipid.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  old  air, '  Hey, 
tuttie  taitie,'  may  rank  among,  this  number ;  but 
well  I  know  that,  with  Frazer's  hautboy,  it  has 
often  filled  my  eyes  with  tears.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition, which  I  have  met  with  in  many  places  in 
Scotland,  that  it  was  Robert  Bruce's  march  at  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn.  This  thought,  in  my  yes- 
ternight's evening  walk,  warmed  me  to  a  pitch  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  theme  of  liberty  and  independ- 
ence,1 which  I  threw  into  a  kind  of  SCOTTISH  ode, 
fitted  to  the  air,  that  one  might  suppose  to  be  the 
gallant  ROYAL  SCOT'S  address  to  his  heroic  fol- 
lowers on  that  eventful  morningr. 


1  Currie  altered  this  sentence,  in  order,  it  is  presumed,  to 
make  it  harmonize  xvitli  Mr  Syme's  narrative  regarding  the 
composition  of  this  Ode,  wherein  it  is  said  that  Burns  made  it 
during  a  storm  of  thunder  and  rain  among  the  xvilds  of  Glenken, 
in  Galloway.  (See  Currie's  Life.)  In  his  edition  of  the  Poet's 
works  the  passage  -lands  thus :—' This  thought,  in  my  soli- 
tary wanderings,  warmed  me  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
theme  of  liberty,  independence.'  &c.  Allan  Cunningham,  in  his 
Life  of  the  Poet,  refers  to  the  alteration,  and  to  the  light  which 
the  original  reading  throws  on  the  composition  of  the  poem, 
but,  strange  to  say,  in  the  correspondence  he  allows  the  letter 
to  remain  in  its  altered  state.  In  the  '  Kssay  on  the  Geitius  and 
Character  of  Burns.'  by  Professor  Wilson,  prefixed  to  the  pre- 
sent edition,  the  point  as  to  the  period  of  the  composition  of  the 
Ode  is  handled  by  the  Professor  with  his  usual  wit  and  acumen. 


truce's  atftrrss  to  tjts 


TUNE—  "Hey,  tuttie  taitie." 


SCOTS,  wha  ha'e  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led; 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 

Or  to  victorie  ! 

II. 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour: 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lower; 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power  — 

Chains  and  slavery  ! 

III. 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor-knave  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 
Wha  sac  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 

Let  him  turn  and  flee  ! 

IV. 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw, 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa', 
Let  him  follow  me  ! 

V. 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains  ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 
But  they  shall  be  free! 

VI. 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  IOAV  ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow!  — 
Let  us  do,  or  die  ! 

So  may  God  ever  defend  the  cause  of  -truth 
and  liberty,  as  he  did  that  day  !  —  Amen. 

P.  S.  I  showed  the  air  to  Urbani,  who  was 
highly  pleased  with  it,  and  begged  me  to  ina^e 
soft  verses  for  it;  but  I  had  no  idea  of  giving 
myself  any  trouble  on  the  subject,  till  the  acci- 
dental recollection  of  that  glorious  struggle  for 
freedom,  associated  with  the  glowing  ideas  of 
some  other  struggles  of  the  same  nature,  not  quite 
so  ancient,  roused  my  rhyming  mania.  Clarke's 
set  of  the  tune,  with  his  bass,  you  will  find  in  the 
Museum;  though  I  am  afraid  that  the  air  is  not 
what  will  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  your  elegant 
selection. 
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NO.  XL. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

SEPT.  1793. 

I  DARE  say,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  will  begin 
to  think  my  correspondence  is  persecution.  No 
matter,  I  can't  help  it;  a  ballad  is  my  hobby- 


that  even  Shakspeare  might  be  proud  to  own, 
you  speak  of  them  as  if  they  were  ordinary  pro- 
ductions! Your  heroic  ode  is  to  me  the  noblest 
composition  of  the  kind  in  the  Scottish  language. 
I  happened  to  dine  yesterday  with  a  party  of 
your  friends,  to  whom  I  read  it.  They  were  all 
charmed  with  it;  entreated  me  to  find  out  a  suit- 
able air  for  it,  and  reprobated  the  idea  of  giving 
it  a  tune  so  totally  devoid  of  interest  or  grandeur 


horse;  which,  though  otherwise  a  simple  sort  of  :  as  'Hey,  tuttie  taitie.'     Assuredly  your  partiality 


harmless  idiotical  beast  enough,  has  yet  this 
blessed  headstrong  property,  that  when  once  it 
has  fairly  made  off  with  a  hapless  wight,  it  gets 
so  enamoured  with  the  tinkle-gingle,  tinklc-gingle 
of  its  own  bells,  that  it  is  sure  to  run  poor  pil- 
garlic,  the  bedlam-jockey,  quite  beyond  any  use- 
ful point  or  post  in  the  common  race  of  man. 

The  following  song  I  have  composed  for  'Oran- 
gaoil,'  the  Highland  air,  that,  you  tell  me  in  your 
last,  you  have  resolved  to  give  a  place  to  in  your 
book.  I  have  this  moment  finished  the  song,  so 
you  have  it  glowing  from  the  mint.  If  it  suit 
you,  well! — if  not,  'tis  also  well! 


tfie  Ujour.1 

TUNE — "  Oran-gaoU." 

I. 
BEHOLD  the  hour,  the  boat  arrive; 

Thou  goest,  thou  darling  of  my  heart ! 
Sever'd  from  thee  can  I  survive  ? 

But  fate  has  will'tl,  and  we  must  part. 
I'll  often  greet  this  surging  swell, 

Yon  distant  isle  will  often  hail: 
"E'en  here  I  took  the  last  farewell; 

There  latest  mark'd  her  vanish'd  sail." 

II. 
Along  the  solitary  shore, 

While  flitting  ser-fowl  round  me  cry, 
Across  the  rolling,  dashing  roar, 

I'll  westward  turn  my  wistful  eye: 
Happy,  thou  Indian  grove,  I'll  say, 

Where  now  my  Nancy's  path  may  be! 
While  thro'  thy  sweets  she  loves  to  stray, 

O  tell  u:e,  does  she  muse  on  me ! 


NO.  XLI. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

EDINBURGH,  STH  SEPT.  1793. 
I   BELIEVE   it  is   generally   allowed  that  the 
greatest   modesty  is  the  sure  attendant   of  the 
greatest  merit.    While  you  are  sending  me  verses 

1  Clarinda  is  said  to  have  been  the  inspirer  of  these  verses:— 
they  were  written  at  a  time  when  she  contemplated  going  to 
U.e  \Vett  Indie*. 


for  this  tune  must  arise  from  the  ideas  associated 
in  your  mind  by  the  tradition  concerning  it,  for  I 
never  heard  any  person,  and  I  have  conversed 
again  and  again  with  the  greatest  enthusiasts  for 
Scottish  airs,  I  say,  I  never  heard  any  one  speak 
of  it  as  worthy  of  notice. 

1  have  been  running  over  the  whole  hundred 
airs,  of  which  I  lately  sent  you  the  list;  and  I 
think  '  Lewie  Gordon'  is  most  happily  adapted  to 
your  ode :  at  least  with  a  very  slight  variation  of 
the  fourth  line,  which  I  shall  presently  submit  to 
you.  There  is  in  '  Lewie  Gordon '  more  of  the 
grand  than  the  plaintive,  particularly  when  it  is 
sung  with  a  degree  of  spirit,  which  your  words 
would  oblige  the  singer  to  give  it.  I  would  have 
no  scruple  about  substituting  your  ode  in  the 
room  of  'Lewie  Gordon,'  which  has  neither  the 
interest,  the  grandeur,  nor  the  poetry  that  char- 
acterize your  verses.  Now  the  variation  I  have 
to  suggest  upon  the  last  line  of  each  verse,  the 
only  line  too  short  for  the  air,  is  as  follows: 

Verse  1st,  Or  to  glorious  victorie. 

2d,  Chains — chains  and  slaverie. 
3d,  Let  him,  let  him  turn  and  flee. 
4th,  Let  him  bravely  follow  me. 
5th,  But  they  shall,  they  shall  be  free. 
6th,  Let  us,  let  us  do,  or  die. 

If  you  connect  each  line  with  its  own  verse,  I 
do  not  think  you  will  find  that  either  the  senti- 
ment or  the  expression  loses  any  of  its  energy. 
The  only  line  which  I  dislike  in  the  whole  of  the 
song  is,  "  Welcome  to  your  gory  bed."  Would 
not  another  word  be  preferable  to  "welcome?" 
In  your  next  I  will  expect  to  be  informed  whe- 
ther you  agree  to  what  I  have  proposed.  Tlie 
little  alterations  I  submit  with  the  greatest  defer- 
ence. * 

•  The  beauty  of  the  verses  you  have  made  for 
'  Oran-gaoil '  will  ensure  celebrity  to  the  air. 


2  The  reader  Is  referred  to  what  is  said  hy  Professor  Wilson, 
in  his  Essay,  on  the  subject  of  Burns's  Ode  and  Thomson's 
criticisms  on  it.  The  ncute  and  lucid  judgment  which  the 

ant  and  irresistible  humour  which  he  intermingles  with  the 
discussion,  in  a  style  peculiarly  bis  own,  and  never  to  be  imi- 
tated. 


BURNS'  CORRESPONDENCE 


No.  XLII. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

SEPT.  1793. 

I  HAVE  received  your  list,  my  dear  Sir,  and 
here  go  my  observations  on  it.  * 

'Down  the  burn  Davie.'  I  have  this  moment 
tried  an  alteration,  leaving  out  the  last  half  of 
the  third  stanza,  and  the  first  half  of  the  last 
gtanza,  thus: 

As  down  the  burn  they  took  their  way, 

And  thro'  the  flowery  dale ; 
His  cheeks  to  hers  he  aft  did  lay, 

And  love  was  aye  the  tale. 

With  "  Mary,  when  shall  we  return, 

Sic  pleasure  to  renew?" 
Quoth  Mary,  "  Love,  I  like  the  burn, 

And  aye  shall  follow  you."2 

'Thro'  the  wood,  laddie' — I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  both  in  this,  and  '  There'll  never  be 
peace  till  Jamie  comes  home/  the  second  or  high 
part  of  the  tune  being  a  repetition  of  the  first 
part  an  octave  higher,  is  only  for  instrumental 
music,  and  would  be  much  better  omitted  in 
suiging. 

'  Cowden-knowes.'  Remember  in  your  index 
that  the  song  in  pure  English  to  this  tune,  begin- 
ning, 

"  When  summer  comes,  the  swains  on  Tweed," 

is  the  production  of  Crawford.     Robert  was  his 
Christian  name. 

'  Laddie,  lie  near  me,'  must  lie  by  me  for  some 
time.  I  do  not  know  the  air;  and  until  I  am 
complete  master  of  a  tune,  in  my  own  singing 
(such  as  it  is,)  I  can  never  compose  for  it.  My 
way  is:  I  consider  the  poetic  sentiment  corres- 
pondent to  my  idea  of  the  musical  expression; 
then  choose  my  theme;  begin  one  stanza;  when 
that  is  composed,  which  is  generally  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  business,  I  walk  out,  sit  down 
now  and  then,  look  out  for  objects  in  nature 
around  me  that  are  in  unison  and  harmony  with 
the  cogitations  of  my  fancy,  and  workings  of  my 
bosom;  humming  every  now  and  then  the  air 
with  the  verses  I  have  framed.  When  I  feel  my 
muse  beginning  to  jade,  I  retire  to  the  solitary 

1  'Mr  Thomson's  list  of  songs  for  his  publication.    In  his 
remarks  the  bard   proceeds  in  order,  and  goes  through  the 
whole;  but  on  many  of  them  he  merely  signifies  his  approba- 
tion.    All  his  remarks  of  any  importance  are  presented  to  the 
reader.'— CCRRIE. 

2  'This  alteration  Mr  Thomson  has  adopted  (or  at  least 
intended  to  adopt,)  instead  of  the  last  stanza  of  the  original 
;<<ng,  which  is  objectionable  in  point  of  delicacy.'— CURRIK. 


fire-side  of  my  study,  and  there  commit  my  effu- 
sions to  paper;  swinging  at  intervals  on  the  hind 
legs  of  my  elbow-chair,  by  way  of  calling  forth 
my  own  critical  strictures,  as  my  pen  goes  on. 
Seriously,  this,  at  home,  is  almost  invariably  my 
way. 

What  cursed  egotism! 

'  Gil  Morice,'  I  am  for  leaving  out.  It  is  a 
plaguy  length ;  the  air  itself  is  never  sung ;  and 
its  place  can  well  be  supplied  by  one  or  two  songs 
for  fine  airs  that  are  not  in  your  list.  For  in- 
stance, 'Cragieburn  Wood,'  and  'Roy's  Wife.' 
The  first,  beside  its  intrinsic  merit,  has  novelty; 
and  the  last  has  high  merit  as  well  as  great  cele- 
brity. I  have  the  original  words  of  a  song  for 
the  last  air,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  lady  who 
composed  it ;  and  they  are  superior  to  any  edition 
of  the  song  which  the  public  has  yet  seen.3 

'  Highland-laddie.'  The  old  set  will  please  a 
mere  Scotch  ear  best ;  and  the  new  an  Italianized 
one.  There  is  a  third,  and  what  Oswald  calls  the 
old  'Highland-laddie,'  which  pleases  me  more 
than  either  of  them.  It  is  sometimes  called 
'  Ginglin  Johnnie ;'  it  being  the  air  of  an  old 
humorous  tawdry  song  of  that  name.  You  wiU 
find  it  in  the  Museum,  '  I  ha'e  been  at  Crookie- 
den,'  &c.  I  would  advise  you,  in  this  musical 
quandary,  to  offer  up  your  prayers  to  the  muses 
for  inspiring  direction;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
waiting  for  this  direction,  bestow  a  libation  to 
Bacchus;  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  you  will 
hit  on  a  judicious  choice.  Probatum-  est. 

'  Auld  Sir  Simon,'  I  must  beg  you  to  leave  out, 
and  put  in  its  place  '  The  Quaker's  Wife.' 

'  Blithe  ha'e  I  been  o'er  the  hill,'  [see  p.  99.] 
is  one  of  the  finest  songs  ever  I  made  in  my  life, 
and,  besides,  is  composed  on  a  young  lady,  posi- 
tively the  most  beautiful,  lovely  woman  hi  the 
world.  As  I  purpose  giving  you  the  names  and 
designations  of  all  my  heroines,  to  appear  in  some 
future  edition  of  your  work,  perhaps  half  a 
century  hence,  you  must  certainly  include  'The 
bonniest  lass  in  a'  the  warld,'  in  your  collection. 

'  Dainty  Davie,'  I  have  heard  sung  nineteen 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  times, 
and  always  with  the  chorus  to  the  low  part  of 
the  tune;  and  nothing  has  surprised  me  so  much 
as  your  opinion  on  this  subject.  If  it  will  not 
suit  as  I  proposed,  we  will  lay  two  of  the  stanzas 
together,  and  then  make  the  chorus  follow. 

'  Fee  him,  Father ' — I  inclose  you  Frazer's  set 
of  this  tune  when  he  plays  it  slow;  in  fact,  he 
makes  it  the  language  of  despair.4  I  shall  here 

3  This  song  is  given  in  No.  LXVI. 

4  '  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr  Frarer  play  "  Fee  him, 
Father,"  in  the  exquisite  style  above  described,  at  his  benefit 
in  the  theatre-royal,  Edinburgh,  1322.     After  having  for  mpny 
years  occupied  the  station  of  hautbois  player  at  the  orchestra 
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WITH  THOMSON. 


give  you  two  stanzas,  in  that  style;  merely  to  try  I  starting  note,  as  the  fiddlers  calls  it,  but  to  burst 


if  it  will  be  any  improvement.  Were  it  possible, 
in  singing,  to  give  it  half  the  pathos  which  Frazer 
gives  it  in  playing,  it  would  make  an  admirably 
pathetic  song.  I  do  not  give  these  verses  for  any 
merit  they  have.  I  composed  them  at  the  time 
in  which  "  Patie  Allan's  mither  died,  that  was, 
about  the  back  o'  midnight;"  and  by  the  lee-side 
of  a  bowl  of  punch,  which  had  overset  every 
mortal  iu  company,  except  the  hautbois  and  the 
muse. 

<Tf)ou  fiast  left  me  eber. 

TONE— "Fee  him,  Father." 


THOU  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie ! 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever; 
Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie ! 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever. 
Aften  hast  thou  vow'd  that  death 

Only  should  us  sever; 
Now  thou'st  left  thy  lass  for  aye, — 

I  maun  see  thee  never,  Jamie, 
I'll  see  thee  never. 1 

II. 
Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Jamie ! 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken; 
Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Jamie ! 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken. 
Thou  canst  love  anither  jo, 

While  my  heart  is  breaking : 
Soon  my  weary  een  I'll  close — 

Never  mair  to  waken,  Jamie, 
Ne'er  mair  to  waken. 

'Jockie  and  Jenny'  I  would  discard,  and  in  its 
place  would  put  'There's  nae  luck  about  the 
house,'  which  has  a  very  pleasant  air,  and  which 
is  positively  the  finest  love-ballad  in  that  style  in 
the  Scottish,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  language. 
'When  she  came  ben  she  bobbct,'  as  an  air,  is 
more  beautiful  than  either,  and  in  the  andante 
way  would  unite  with  a  charming  sentimental 
ballad. 

'  Saw  ye  my  Father  ?'  is  one  of  my  greatest 
favourites.  The  evening  before  last,  I  wandered 
out,  and  began  a  tender  song,  in  what  I  think  is 
its  native  style.  I  must  premise,  that  the  old  way, 
and  the  way  to  give  most  effect,  is  to  have  no 

of  that  place  of  amusement,  he  died  in  1825,  with  the  character 
of  having  been  the  very  best  performer,  on  this  difficult  but 
beautiful  instrument,  of  his  time  in  Scotland.' — ROBERT 
CHAMBER;!. 

1  'The  Scotch,'  says  Cnrrie,  'employ  the  abbreviation  ftt 
for  7  thatt  as  well  as  7  will ;  and  it  is  for  7  $hatt  it  is  used 
here.  In  Annandnlo,  as  in  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
for  7  thaJU  tliey  use  7>«.* 


at  once  into  the  pathos.  Every  country  girl  sings 
— '  Saw  ye  my  father  ?'  &c. 

My  song  is  but  just  begun ;  and  I  should  like, 
before  I  proceed,  to  know  your  opinion  of  it. 
I  have  sprinkled  it  with  the  Scottish  dialect,  but 
it  may  be  easily  turned  into  correct  Engb'sh. 3 

'  Todlin  hame.'  Urbani  mentioned  an  idea  of 
his,  which  has  long  been  mine,  that  this  air  is 
highly  susceptible  of  pathos:  accordingly,  you 
will  soon  hear  him  at  your  concert  try  it  to  a  song 
of  mine  in  the  Museum;  '  Ye  banks  and  braes  o' 
bonnie  Doon.'  One  song  more  and  I  have  done : 
'  Auld  lang  syne.'  The  air  is  but  mediocre;  but 
the  following  song,  the  old  song  of  the  olden 
times,  and  which  has  never  been  in  print,  nor  even 
in  manuscript,  until  I  took  it  down  from  an"  old 
man's  singing,  is  enough  to  recommend  any  air. 3 
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2  This  song  appears  in  a  succeeding  page.     It  begins, 

"Where  are  the  joys  I  ha'e  met  in  the  morning." 

3  Notwithstanding  what  the  poet  says  here,  the  song   of 
'  Auld  Lang  Syne,'  with  the  exception  of  the  title  and  first  line, 
is  wholly  his  own.    The  •  Auld  Lang  Syne'  printed  in  Ram- 
say's Tea  Table  Miscellany  begins  thus  : 

'  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

Tho'  they  return  wif  scars  ; 
These  nre  the  noble  hero's  lot, 

Obtained  in  glorious  wars.' 

We  subjoin  a  still  older  '  Auld  Lang  Syne  '  from  a  broadside 
printed  before  1700.  It  is  as  follows,  and  bears  no  relation, 
beyond  the  title  and  o'ercome,  to  tlie  production  of  Burns. 

AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

TO  ITS  OWN  PROPER  TUNE. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  thought  upon, 
The  flames  of  love  extinguished, 

And  freely  past  and  gone  ; 
Is  thy  kind  heart,  now  grown  so  coM, 

In  that  loving  breast  of  thine, 
That  thou  can'st  never  once  reflect 

On  auld  lang  syne  ? 

Where  are  thy  protestations— 

Thy  vows  and  oaths,  my  dear, 
Thou  made  to  me,  and  I  to  thee, 

In  register  yet  clear: 
Is  faith  and  truth  so  violate 

To  the  immortal  gods  divine, 
That  thou  can'st  never  once  reflect 

On  auld  lang  syne  ? 

Ii't  Cupid's  fears,  or  frostie  cares, 

That  makes  thy  sp'rits  decay  ? 
Or  is't  some  object  of  more  wort  It 

That's  stolen  thy  heart  away  ? 
Or  some  desert  makes  thee  neglect 

Her  once  so  much  was  thine, 
That  thou  can'st  never  once  reflei  t 

On  auld  lang  syne  ? 


Is't  worldly  cares  so  desperate 

That  makes  thee  to  despair  ? 
Is't  that  makes  the«  exasperate, 

And  makes  thee  to  forbear? 
If  thou  of  that  were  free  as  I, 

Thou  surely  should  be  mine, 
And  then,  of  new,  we  would  reiie 

Kind  auld  lang  syne. 


BURNS'  CORRESPONDENCE 


Sultr  ILatig 


I. 

SHOULD  auld  acquaintance  be  foi'got, 

And  never  brought  to  niiii'  ? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  days  o'  lang  syne  ? 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne, 
We'll  tak'  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 
For  auld  lang  syne  ! 


But  since  that  nothing  can  prevail, 

And  all  hope  now  is  vain, 
From  these  rejected  eyes  of  mine, 

Still  showers  of  tears  shall  rain: 
And  though  thon  hast  me  now  forgot, 

Yet  I'll  continue  thine, 
Yea,  though  thou  hast  me  now  forgot, 

And  auld  laug  syne. 

If  e'er  I  have  a  house,  my  dear, 

That's  truly  called  mine, 
And  can  afford  but  country  cheer, 

Or  nil  that's  good  therein : 
Tho'  thou  were  rebel  to  the  King, 

And  beat  with  wind  and  rain, 
Thnu'rt  sure  thyself  of  welcome  love, 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

In  Watson's  'Collection  of  Scots  Poems,*  1716,  a  '  Second 
Part '  is  given  to  this,  which  runs  as  follows.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  this  Collection  '  Auld  Lang  Syne  '  is  uniformly  printed 
'  Old  Long  Syne,'  which  to  unaccustomed  ears  sounds  absurdly 
enough. 

SECOND  PART. 

MY  soul  is  ravish'd  with  delight 

When  you  1  think  upon ; 
AH  jrriefs  and  sorrows  take  the  flight. 

And  hastily  are  gone : 
The  fair  resemblance  of  your  face 

So  fills  this  breast  of  mine, 
No  fate  nor  force  can  it  displace, 

For  old  long  syne. 

Since  thoughts  of  you  do  banish  grief, 

When  I'm  from  you  removed; 
And  if  in  them  I  find  relief, 

Wlien  with  sad  cares  I'm  moved. 
How  doth  your  presence  me  affect 

With  ecstacies  divine, 
Especially  when  I  reHect 

On  old  long  syne  ! 

Since  thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  my  heart, 

By  those  resistless  powers 
Which  Madam  Nature  doth  impart 

To  those  fair  eyes  of  yours, 
With  honour  it  doth  not  consist 

To  hold  a  slave  in  pyne  ; 
Pray  let  your  rigour,  then,  desist, 

For  old  long  syne. 

Tis  not  my  freedom  I  do  crave 

By  deprecating  pains ; 
Sure,  liberty  he  would  not  have 

Who  glories  in  his  chains  : 
But  this  I  wish— the  gods  would  move 

That  noble  soul  of  thine 
To  pity,  if  thou  can'st  not  love. 

For  old  long  syne. 


II. 

We  twa  ha'e  run  about  the  braes, 

And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine; 
But  we've  wander'd  mony  a  weary  foot, 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 

III. 
We  twa  ha'e  paidl't  i'  the  burn, 

Frae  morning  sun  till  dine: 
But  seas  between  us  braid  ha'e  roar  d, 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 

IV. 
And  here's  a  hand,  my  trusty  fiere, 

And  gi'e's  a  baud  o'  thine ; 
And  we'll  tak'  a  right  guid  willie-waught, 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

V. 

And  surely  ye'll  be  your  pint-stowp, 

And  sivrely  I'll  be  mine; 
And  we'll  tak'  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne, 
We'll  tak'  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

Now,  I  suppose  I  have  tired  your  patience 
fairly.  You  must,  after  all  is  over,  have  a  num- 
ber of  ballads,  properly  so  called.  '  Gil  Morice,' 
'  Tranent  Muir,'  '  M'Phei-son's  Farewell,'  '  Battle 
of  Sheriff  Muir,'  or  '  We  ran  and  they  ran,'  (I 
know  the  author  of  this  charming  ballad,  and  his 
history,)  '  Hardiknute,'  'Barbara  Allan,'  (I  can 
furnish  a  finer  set  of  this  tune  than  any  that  has 
yet  appeared;)  and  besides,  do  you  know  that  I 
really  have  the  old  tune  to  which  '  The  Cherry 
and  the  Slae  '  was  sung,  and  which  is  mentioned 
as  a  well-known  air  in  Scotland's  Complaint,  a  book 
published  before  poor  Mary's  days.  It  was  then 
called  '  The  Banks  o'  Helicon :'  an  old  poem  which 
Pinkerton  has  brought  to  light.  You  will  see  all 
this  in  Tytler's  history  of  Scottish  music.  The 
tune,  to  a  learned  ear,  may  have  no  great  merit : 
but  it  is  a  great  curiosity.  I  have  a  good  many 
original  tilings  of  this  kind. 


No.  XLIII. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

SEPT.,  1793. 

I  AM  happy,  my  dear  Sir,  that  my  ode  pleases 
you  so  much.  Your  idea,  'honour's  bed,'  is, 
though  a  beautiful,  a  hackneyed  idea ;  so,  if  you 
please,  we  will  let  the  line  stand  as  it  is.  I  have 
altered  the  song  as  follows : 
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WITH  THOMSON. 


£onnoclti)urtt 

kOEVBT  BRl'CB'S  ADDRESS  TO  BIS  ARMY. 
I. 

SCOTS,  wlia  ha'e  wi'  Wallace  bled; 
Scots,  whain  Bruce  has  aften  led; 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 

Or  to  glorious  victorie ! 

II. 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour ; — 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lower ; 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power — 

Edward !  chains  and  slaverie ! 

III. 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 

Traitor !  coward !  turn  and  flee  ! 

IV. 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw, 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa', 
Sodger ! .  hero  !  on  wi'  me  ! 

V. 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains ! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains  ! 
We  will  dram  our  dearest  veins, 

But  they  shall  be — shall  be  free  ! 

VI. 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow ! 

Forward !  let  us  do,  or  die  ! 

N.  B. — I  have  borrowed  the  last  stanza  from 
the  common  stall  edition  of  Wallace : — 

'  A  false  usurper  sinks  in  every  foe, 
And  liberty  returns  with  every  blow.' 

A  couplet  worthy  of  Homer.  Yesterday  you 
had  enough  of  my  correspondence.  The  post 
goes,  and  my  head  aches  miserably.  One  com- 
fort !  I  suffer  so  much,  just  now,  in  this  world, 
for  hist  night's  joviality,  that  I  shall  escape  scot- 
free  for  it  in  the  world  to  come.  Amen. 


No.  XLIV. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

12th  SEPT.,  1793. 

A  THOUSAND  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  for 
your  observations  on  the  list  of  my  songs.  I  am 
happy  to  find  your  ideas  so  much  in  unison  with 
my  own  respecting  the  generality  of  the  airs,  as 


well  as  the  verses.  About  some  of  them  we  dif- 
fer, but  there  is  no  disputing  about  hobby-horses. 
I  shall  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  remarks  you  make, 
and  to  reconsider  the  whole  with  attention. 

'Dainty  Davie'  must  be  sung,  two  stanzas 
together,  and  then  the  chorus :  'tis  the  proper 
way.  I  agree  with  you,  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing of  pathos,  or  tenderness  at  least,  in  the  air 
of  '  Fee  him,  Father,'  when  performed  with  feel- 
ing :  but  a  tender  cast  may  be  given  almost  to  any 
lively  air,  if  you  sing  it  very  slowly,  expressively, 
and  with  serious  words.  I  am,  however,  clearly 
and  invariably  for  retaining  the  cheerful  tunes 
joined  to  their  own  humorous  verses,  wherever 
the  verses  are  passable.  But  the  sweet  soug  for 
'Fee  him,  Father,'  which  you  began  about  the 
back  of  midnight,  I  will  publish  as  an  additional 
one.  Mr  James  Balfour,  the  king  of  good-fellows, 
and  the  best  singer  of  the  lively  Scottish  ballads 
that  ever  existed,  has  charmed  thousands  of  com- 
panies with  '  Fee  him,  Father,'  and  with  '  Todlin 
hame'  also,  to  the  old  words,  which  never  should 
be  disunited  from  either  of  these  airs. — Some 
bacchanals  I  would  wish  to  discard.  'Fy,  let's  a* 
to  the  Bridal,'  for  instance,  is  so  coarse  and  vul- 
gar, that  I  think  it  fit  only  to  be  sung  in  a  com- 
pany of  drunken  colliers:  and  'Saw  ye  my 
Father  ? '  appears  to  me  both  indelicate  and  silly. 

One  word  more  with  regard  to  your  heroic  ode. 
I  think,  with  great  deference  to  the  poet,  that  a 
prudent  general  would  avoid  saying  any  tiling  to 
his  soldiers  which  might  tend  to  make  death  more 
frightful  than  it  is.  "  Gory  "  presents  a  disagree- 
able image  to  the  mind ;  and  to  tell  them  "  Wel- 
come to  your  gory  bed,"  seems  rather  a  dis- 
couraging address,  notwithstanding  the  alterna- 
tive which  follows.  I  have  shown  the  song  to 
three  friends  of  excellent  taste,  and  each  of  them 
objected  to  this  line,  which  emboldens  me  to  use  the 
freedom  of  bringing  it  again  under  your  notice.  ' 
I  would  suggest, 

"  Now  prepare  for  honour's  bed, 
Or  for  glorious  victorie." 


I  '  That  four  Scotsmen,  taken  seriatim  et  teparafim,  in  the 
martial  ardour  of  their  patriotic  souls,  should  object  to  "  Wel- 
come to  your  gory  bed,"  from  an  uncommunicnted  apprehen- 
sion common  to  the  nature  of  all  and  operating  like  an  instinct, 
that  it  was  fitted  to  frighten  Robert  Bruce's  army,  and  make 
it  take  to  its  heels,  leaving  the  cause  of  Liberty  and  Indepen. 
dence  to  shift  for  itself,  is  a  coincidence  that  sets  at  defiance 
the  doctrine  of  chances,  proves  history  to  be  indeed  an  old 
almanack,  and  national  character  an  empty  name!' — PRO. 
FESSOR  WILSON.  (Set  Etsay.) 
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BURNS'  CORRESPONDENCE 


No.  XLV. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

SEPT.,  1793. 

"  WHO  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?  " 
My  ode  pleases  me  so  much  that  I  cannot  alter 
it.  Your  proposed  alterations  would,  in  my 
opinion,  make  it  tame.  I  am  exceedingly  obliged 
to  you  for  putting  me  on  reconsidering  it ;  as  I 
think  I  have  much  improved  it.  Instead  of 
"  soger !  hero ! "  I  will  have  it  "  Caledonian !  on 
wi'  me ! " 

I  have  scrutinized  it  over  and  over;  and  to 
the  world,  some  way  or  other,  it  shall  go  as  it  is.  l 
At  the  same  time  it  will  not  in  the  least  hurt  me, 
should  you  leave  it  out  altogether,  and  adhere  to 
your  first  intention  of  adopting  Logan's  verses. 

I  have  finished  my  song  to  '  Saw  ye  my 
Father  ? '  and  in  English,  as  you  will  see.  That 
there  is  a  syllable  too  much  for  the  expression  of 
the  air,  is  time;  but  allow  me  to  say,  that  the 
mere  dividing  of  a  dotted  crotchet  into  a  crotchet 
and  a  quaver,  is  not  a  great  matter :  however,  in 
that  I  have  no  pretentious  to  cope  in  judgment 
with  you.  Of  the  poetry  I  speak  with  confi- 
dence ;  but  the  music  is  a  business  where  I  hint 
my  ideas  with  the  utmost  diffidence. 

The  old  verses  have  merit,  though  unequal,  and 
are  popular :  my  advice  is  to  set  the  air  to  the  old 
words,  and  let  mine  follow  as  English  verses.  Here 
they  are : — 


1  '  Mr  Thomson  has  very  properly  adopted  this  song  (if  it 
may  be  so  called)  as  the  bard  presented  it  to  him.  He  has 
attached  it  to  the  air  of  'Lewie  Gordon,'  and  perhaps  among 
the  existing  airs  he  could  not  find  a  better ;  but  the  poetry  is 
suited  to  a  much  higher  strain  of  music,  and  may  employ  the 
genius  of  some  Scottish  Handel,  if  any  such  should  in  future 
arise.  The  reader  will  have  observed,  that  Burns  adopted  the 
alterations  proposed  by  his  friend  and  correspondent  in  former 
instances,  with  great  readiness ;  perhaps,  indeed,  on  all  indif- 
ferent occasions.  In  this  present  instance,  however,  he  rejected 
them,  though  repeatedly  urged,  with  determined  resolution. 
With  every  respect  for  the  judgment  of  Mr  Thomson  and  his 
friends,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  he  did  so.  He  who  in  prepar- 
ing for  an  engagement,  attempts  to  withdraw  his  imagination 
from  images  of  death,  will  probably  have  but  imperfect  success, 
and  is  not  fitted  to  stand  in  the  ranks  of  battle,  where  the  liber- 
ties of  a  kingdom  are  at  issue.  Of  such  men  the  conquerors  of 
Banuockburn  were  not  composed.  Bruce's  troops  were  inured 
to  war,  and  familiar  with  all  its  sufferings  and  dangers.  On 
the  eve  of  that  memorable  day,  their  spirits  were  without  doubt 
wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  suited  to  the  occasion, — a 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  at  which  danger  becomes  attractive,  and 
the  most  terrific  forms  of  death  are  no  longer  terrible.  Such  a 
strain  of  sentiment,  this  heroic  "  welcome '"  may  be  supposed 
well  calculated  to  elevate, — to  raise  their  hearts  high  above 
fear,  and  to  nerve  their  arms  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  moral  exer- 
tion. These  observations  might  be  illustrated  and  supported 
by  a  reference  to  the  martial  poetry  of  all  nations,  from  the 
spirit-stirring  strains  of  Tyrtaeus,  to  the  war-song  of  General 
Wolfe.  Mr  Thomson's  observation,  that  "  Welcome  to  your 
gory  bed,  is  a  discouraging  address,"  seems  not  sufficiently 
considered.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  admitted,  that  the 
term  "gory"  is  somewhat  objectionable,  not  on  account  of  its 


TUNE—"  Saw  ye  my  Father-" 

I. 

WHERE  are  the  joys  I  have  met  in  the  morning, 
That  danc'd  to  the  lark's  early  song? 

Where  is  the  peace  that  awaited  my  wand'ring, 
At  evening  the  wild  woods  among  ? 

II. 

No  more  a-winding  the  course  of  yon  river, 

And  marking  sweet  flowerets  so  fair : 
No  more  I  trace  the  light  footsteps  of  pleasure, 

But  sorrow  and  sad  sighing  care. 

III. 
Is  it  that  summer's  forsaken  our  valleys, 

And  grim  surly  winter  is  near? 
No,  no !  the  bees,  humming  around  the  gay  roses, 

Proclaim  it  the  pride  of  the  year. 

IV. 

Fain  would  I  hide  what  I  fear  to  discover, 
Yet  long,  long  too  well  have  I  known, 

All  that  has  caused  this  wreck  in  my  bosom, 
Is  Jenny,  fair  Jenny  alone. 

V. 

Time  cannot  aid  me,  my  griefs  are  immortal, 

Nor  hope  dare  a  comfort  bestow : 
Come  then,  enamour'd  and  fond  of  my  anguish, 

Enjoyment  111  seek  in  my  wo. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Sir !   The  post  goes,  so  I  shall 
defer  some  other  remarks  until'more  leisure. 


presenting  a  frightful,  but  a  disagreeable  image  to  the  mind.  But 
a  great  poet,  uttering  his  conceptions  on  an  interesting  occasion, 
seeks  always  to  present  a  picture  that  is  vivid,  and  is  uniformly 
disposed  to  sacrifice  the  delicacies  of  taste  on  the  altar  of  the 
imagination.  And  it  is  the  privilege  of  superior  genius,  by  pro- 
ducing a  new  association,  to  elevate  expressions  tlmt  were 
originally  low,  and  thus  to  triumph  over  the  deficiencies  of 
language.  In  how  many  instances  might  this  be  exemplified 
from  the  works  of  our  immortal  Shakspeare  : — 

"Who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ;— 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  " 

It  were  easy  to  enlarge,  but  to  suggest  such  reflections  is 
probably  sufficient.'—  CCBRIE. 

Mr  Thomson  afterwards,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  collec- 
tion, adopted  the  poet's  original  suggestion,  of  uniting  the  ode 
to  the  old  tune  of  Hey,  Tutti  Taitie.  '  The  Poet '  he  says, 
"originally  intended  this  noble  strain  for  the  air  of  Bey,  Tut/t 
Taitie ;  but  on  a  suggestion  from  the  editor,  who  then  thought 
Lewie  Gordon  a  better  tune  for  the  words,  they  were  united 
together,  and  published  in  the  preceding  volume.  The  editor, 
however,  having  since  examined  the  air,  Bey,  Tutti  Taitie,  with 
more  particular  attention,  frankly  owns  that  he  has  changed 
his  opinion ;  and  that  he  thinks  it  much  better  adapted  for 
giving  energy  to  the  poetry  than  the  air  of  Lewie  Gordon.  He 
therefore  sent  it  to  Haydn,  who  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
it  with  a  felicity  peculiar  to  himself;  his  inimitable  symphonies  • 
and  accompaniment1*  render  it  completely  martial  and  highly 
characteristic  of  the  heroic  verses.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
this  appears  to  be  the  oldest  Scottish  air  concerning  which  any- 
thing like  evidence  is  to  be  found. 


WITH  THOMSON. 


No.  XLVI. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

SEPTEMBER,  1793. 

I  HAVE  been  turning  over  some  volumes  of 
songs,  to  find  verses  whose  measures  would  suit 
the  airs  for  which  you  have  allotted  me  to  find 
English  songs. 

For  '  M nil-land  Willie,'  you  have,  in  Ramsay's 
Tea-table,  an  excellent  song,  beginning,  'Ah,  why 
those  tears  in  Nelly's  eyes  ?'  As  for  the  '  Col- 
lier's dochter,'  take  the  following  old  Bacchanal : 

JBelubdr  Stoat'n,  tlje  Etawure. 

I. 

DELUDED  swain,  the  pleasure 

The  fickle  fair  can  give  thee, 
Is  but  a  fairy  treasure, — 

Thy  hopes  will  soon  deceive  thee. 

II. 
The  billows  on  the  ocean, 

The  breezes  idly  roaming, 
The  clouds'  uncertain  motion, — 

They  are  but  types  of  woman. 

III. 

O !  art  thou  not  ashamed, 

To  doat  upon  a  feature  ? 
If  man  thou  wouldst  be  named, 

Despise  the  silly  creature. 

IV. 

Go,  find  an  honest  fellow; 

Good  claret  set  before  thee ; 
Hold  on  till  thou  art  mellow, 

And  then  to  bed  in  glory. 

The  faulty  line  in  Logan-Water,  I  mend  thus : 

'  How  can  your  flinty  hearts  enjoy, 
The  widow's  tears,  the  orphan's  cry  ?' 

The  song  otherwise  will  pass.     As  to  'M'Gre- 
goira  Rua-Ruth,'  you  will  see  a  song  of  mine  to 
it,  with  a  set  of  the  air  superior  to  yours,  in  the 
Museum,  Vol.  ii.  p.  181.     The  song  begins: — 
'  Raving  winds  aronnd  her  blowing.' 

Your  Irish  airs  are  pretty,  but  they  are  down- 
right Irish.  If  they  were  like  the  'Banks  of 
Banna,'  for  instance,  though  really  Irish,  yet  in  the 
Scottish  taste,  you  might  adopt  them.  Since  you 
are  so  fond  of  Irish  music,  what  say  you  to  twenty- 
five  of  them  in  an  additional  number?  We  could 
easily  find  this  quantity  of  charming  airs ;  I  will 
take  care  that  you  shall  not  want  songs ;  and  I 
assure  you  that  you  would  find  it  the  most  sale- 
able of  the  whole.  If  you  do  not  approve  of 
'  Roy's  Wife,'  for  the  music's  sake,  we  shall  not 
insert  it.  'De'il  tak'  the  wars,'  is  a  charming 


song:  so  is 'Saw  ye  my  Peggy?'  '  There's  nae 
luck  about  the  house,'  well  deserves  a  place.  1 
cannot  say  that  '  O'er  the  hills  and  far  awa',' 
strikes  me  as  equal  to  your  selection.  '  Tliis  is  no 
my  ain  house,'  is  a  great  favourite  air  of  mine ; 
and  if  you  will  send  me  a  set  of  it,  I  will  task  my 
muse  to  her  highest  effort.  What  is  your  opinion 
of  '  I  ha'e  laid  a  herrin'  in  saut  ?'  I  like  it  much. 
Your  Jacobite  airs  are  pretty :  and  there  are  many 
others  of  the  same  kind,  pretty :  but  you  have 
not  room  for  them.  You  cannot,  I  think,  insert 
'  Fie,  let's  a'  to  the  bridal,'  to  any  other  words 
than  its  own. 

What  pleases  me  as  simple  and  na'ive,  disgusts 
you  as  ludicrous  and  low.  For  tliis  reason,  '  Fie, 
gi'e  me  my  coggie,  Sirs,'  '  Fie,  let's  a'  to  the  bri- 
dal,' with  several  others  of  that  cast,  are  to  me 
highly  pleasing ;  while  '  Saw  ye  my  father,  or  saw 
ye  my  mother?'  delights  me  with  its  descriptive 
simple  pathos.  Thus  my  song,  '  Ken  ye  what  Meg 
o'  the  mill  has  gotten?'  pleases  myself  so  much, 
that  I  cannot  try  my  hand  at  another  song  to  the 
air ;  so  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  I  know  you  will 
laugh  at  all  this :  but,  "  ilka  man  wears  his  belt 
his  ain  gait.'' 


No.  XLVTI. 

BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

OCTOBER,  1793. 

YotJB  last  letter,  my  dear  Thomson,  was  indeed 
laden  with  heavy  news.  Alas,  poor  Erskine.  l 
The  recollection  that  he  was  a  coadjutor  in  your 
publication,  has,  till  now,  scared  me  from  writing 
to  you,  or  turning  my  thoughts  on  composing  for 
you. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  are  reconciled  to  the  air 
of  the  '  Quaker's  wife  ;'  though,  by  the  bye,  an 
old  Highland  gentleman,  and  a  deep  antiquarian, 
tells  me  it  is  a  Gaelic  air,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  'Leiger  m'  choss.'  The  following  verses  I 
hope  will  please  you,  as  an  English  song  to  the 
air:  — 


TUNE—  "  Quaker'*  Wife." 

I. 
THINE  am  I,  my  faithful  fair, 

Thine,  my  lovely  Nancy  ; 
Ev'ry  pulse  along  my  veins, 
Every  roving  fancy. 


1  'The  honourable  A.  Erskine,  brother  to  Lord  Kelly,  whose 
melancholy  death  Mr  Thomson  had  communicated  in  an  excel- 
lent letter,  which  he  has  suppressed.'— CURKIE.     We  have,  in  a 
previous  note,  given  a  short  notice  of  Mr  Erskine.  (See  p.  90.) 
He  was  found  drowned  in  the  Forth. 

2  Chiriiula  is  said  to  be  the  subject  of  this  song. 
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II. 

To  thy  bosom  lay  my  heart, 

There  to  throb  and  languish : 
Tho'  despair  had  wrung  its  core, 

That  would  heal  its  anguish. 

III. 
Take  away  these  rosy  lips, 

Rich  with  balmy  treasure; 
Turn  away  thine  eyes  of  love, 

Lest  I  die  with  pleasure. 

IV. 

What  is  life  when  wanting  love  ? 

Night  without  a  morning : 
Love's  the  cloudless  summer  sun, 

Nature  gay  adorning. 

Your  objection  to  the  English  song  I  proposed 
for  'John  Anderson,  my  jo,'  is  certainly  just.  The 
following  is  by  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  and 
I  think  has  merit.  The  song  was  never  in  print, 
which  I  think  is  so  much  in  your  favour.  The 
more  original  good  poetry  your  Collection  con- 
tains, it  certainly  has  so  much  the  more  merit. 

SONG. 

BIT  GAVIN  TliRNBULL.  I 

O  condescend,  dear  charming  maid, 

My  wretched  state  to  view  : 
A  tender  swain  to  love  betray'd, 

And  sad  despair,  by  you. 


1  In  Paton's  interesting  volume  on  the  Ayrshire  contempo- 
raries of  Burns,  (Edinburgh,  1840,)  a  somewhat  lengthened 
account  of  Gavin  Turnbull  is  given.  '  His  father,1  says  this 
authority, '  Thomas  T'urnbull,  or  Tammy  Trumble,  as  the  old 
man  was  more  commonly  designated,  was  a  dyer  in  one  of  the 
factories  of  Kilmarnock.  Tammy,  who  originally  came,  it  is 
supposed,  from  Ha  wick,  was  rather  an  eccentric  in  his  way,  and 
was  well  known  in  Killie.  He  was  small  in  stature,  of  an  odd- 
looking  figure,  and  a  regular  frequenter  of  the  tippling  houses, 
for  which  Kilmarnock  was  somewhat  celebrated  in  those  hal- 
cyon days  of  "  caup  yill"  and"pap-in."  Tammy  was  besides 
n  man  of  musical  ingine,  fond  of  singing  songs,  not  always  of 
tlie  most  delicate  character ;  and  what  no  doubt  tended  to  the 
future  irregularities  of  his  son,  it  is  said  that  he  frequently 
repaired  to  the  "yill-house"  with  young  Gavin,  where 
"bousing  at  the  nappy,''  they  would  remain  till  one  or  both 
were  in  the  altitudes  of  inebriety. 

•  Under  such  tuition  the  delirium  of  poesy  was  more  likely 
to  be  cultivated  than  the  more  useful  lessons  of  every-day  life ; 
nnd  so  it  unfortunately  happened  in  the  case  of  poor  Turnbull. 
He  was  brought  up  to  a  laborious  avocation  in  the  manufactory 
of  Gregory  &  Thomson ;  but  it  was  soon  observed  that  he  was 
more  fond  of  spouting  from  Shakspeare,  and  of  weaving  his 
thoughts  into  verse,  than  of  weaving  carpets.  From  his  habits 
it  may  be  presumed  that  Gavin  became  an  early  victim  to  a 
malady,  not  uncommon  to  the  followers  of  the  Nine,  an  empty 
purse.  This  was  a  disease  which  daily  gained  upon  him  ;  inso- 
much, that  latterly  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  betaking  him- 
self to  a  small  attic,  in  Soulis  Street,  Kilmarnock ;  and,  if  we 
are  not  misinformed,  his  house,  if  genius  is  to  be  estimated  by 
the  amount  of  deprivation  endured,  was  such  as  bore  the  most 
ample  evidence  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  worshipped  at 
the  shrine  of  Apollo.  We  shall  not  trust  ourselves  with  a 
description  of  our"  Poet's  corner."  "  He  resided  alone  in  a  small 
garret,1'  says  our  informant,  "  in  which  there  was  no  furniture. 
The  bed  on  which  he  lay  was  entirely  composed  of  straw,  with 
the  exception  of  an  old  patched  covering,  which  he  threw  over 
him  during  the  JiigUt.  He  had  no  chair  to  sit  upon.  A  cold 
stone  placed  by  the  fire  served  him  as  such  ;  and  the  sole  of  a 
small  window  at  one  end  of  the  room  was  all  he  had  for  a  table, 


from  which  to  take  his  food,  or  on  which  to  write  his  verses. 


While  here  all  melancholy, 

My  passion  I  deplore, 
Yet,  urg'd  by  stern  resistless  fata, 

I  love  thee  more  and  more. 

I  heard  of  love,  and  with  disdain, 
The  urchin's  power  denied ; 

1  laugVd  at  every  lover's  pain, 
And  mock'd  them  when  they  sigh'd. 

But  how  my  state  is  alter'd ! 

Those  happy  days  are  o'er ; 
For  all  thy  unrelenting  hate, 

I  love  thee  more  and  more. 

O  yield,  illustrious  beauty,  yield, 

No  longer  let  me  mourn  ; 
And  tho'  victorious  in  the  field, 

Thy  captive  do  not  scorn. 

Let  generous  pity  warm  thee, 
My  wonted  peace  restore ; 

And,  grateful,  I  shall  bless  thee  still. 
And  love  thee  more  and  more. 


The  following  address  of  TurnbulTs  to  the 
Nightingale,  will  suit  as  an  English  song  to  the 
air,  '  There  was  a  lass  and  she  was  fair.'  By  the 
bye,  Turnbull  has  a  great  many  songs  in  MS. 
which  I  could  command,  if  you  like  his  manner. 
Possibly,  as  he  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  I  may  be 
prejudiced  in  his  favour :  but  I  like  some  of  his 
pieces  very  much. 


A  tin  kettle  and  a  spoon  were  all  his  cooking  utensils ;  and 
when  he  prepared  a  meal  for  himself,  he  used  the  lid  of  the  ket- 
tle instead  of  a  bowl !  Perhaps  no  poet,"  adds  our  informant, 
"  either  major  or  minor,  ancient  or  modern,  ever  existed  in  so 
wretched  a  condition  as  this.  The  poverty  of  Burns,  of  which 
there  has  been  so  much  talk  in  the  world,  was  opulence  com- 
pared to  it  !" 

'  And  yet  in  this  miserable  abode,  how  many  bright  visions  of 
future  fame  and  greatness  may  have  been  indulged  in  by  the 
Poet.  If  peradventure  his  soaring  imagination  led  him  to  des- 
pise the  "creature  comforts,'1  the  luxuries  and  enjoyments  of 
life,  as  the  objects  alone  of  grovelling  mortality,  we  may  con- 
jecture with  what  contemptuous  complacency  the  aerial  ima- 
gination of  the  Bard  looked  down  from  his  bare  and  sky-lit 
temple,  upon  the  well-housed,  well-fed,  plodding  sons  of  indus- 
try. In  this  way,  and  still  within  the  scope  of  probability,  we 
might  give  fancy  the  rein  in  endless  surmisings.  Certain  it  is, 
that  in  this  garret,  steeped  as  he  was  to  the  very  teeth  in  adver- 
sity, Turubull  had  the  philosophy  to  compose  a  great  portion  of 
his  early  poetry. 

'  At  what  period  Turnbull  left  Kilmarnock  is  uncertain ;  but 
it  is  known  that  both  he  and  the  rest  of  his  father's  family  went 
from  thence  to  Glasgow.  What  mode  of  life  he  followed  there, 
we  have  not  been  informed.  All  we  know  is,  that  his  poetical 
works  were  published  in  that  city  in  1788,  by  David  Niven, 
printer,  under  the  title  of  "  Poetical  Essays,  by  Gavin  Turn- 
bull."  Prefaces  are  not  always  to  be  relied  on  for  accuracy  of 
statement ;  but,  if  Turnbull  is  to  be  believed,  it  appears  that  hie 
circumstances  and  prospects  were  at  some  period  or  other  much 
higher  than  our  reminiscences  give  him  credit  for.  He  says — 
"The  author  of  the  following  Essays,  deprived,  early  in  life, 
by  unforeseen  misfortunes,  of  the  means  of  pursuing  that  liberal 
plan  of  education  he  once  had  a  prospect  of,  has  not  the  vanity 
to  imagine  they  have  either  that  degree  of  novelty  of  invention, 
or  correctness  of  versification,  which  will  stand  the  test  of  rigid 
criticism;"  *  *  *  and  he  further  adds,  that  "some  unfa- 
vourable circumstances  in  his  situation,  by  hastening  the  publi- 
cation, has  prevented  them  from  receiving  that  degree  of  cor- 
rection they  would  otherwise  have  obtained."  What  was  the 
nature  of  those  "  unfavourable  circumstances,"  we  are  not 
aware.  TurnbulVs  volume  consists  of  221  pages,  and  is  divided 
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THE  NIGHTINGALE. 
BY  G.  TURNBOLL. 

Thou  sweetest  minstrel  of  the  grove. 
That  ever  tried  the  plaintive  strain. 

Awake  thy  tender  tale  of  love, 
And  soothe  a  poor  forsaken  swain. 

For  tlio'  the  muses  deign  to  aid, 
And  teach  him  smoothly  to  complain  ; 

Yet  Delia,  charming,  cruel  maid, 
Is  deaf  to  her  forsaken  swaiu. 

All  day,  with  fashion's  gaudy  sons, 
In  sport  she  wanders  o'er  the  plain  : 

Their  tales  approves,  and  still  she  shuns 
The  notes  of  her  forsaken  swain. 

When  evening  shades  obscure  the  sky, 

And  bring  the  solemn  hours  again, 
Begin,  sweet  bird,  thy  melody, 

And  soothe  a  poor  forsaken  swain. 

I  shall  just  transcribe  another  of  Turnbull's, 
which  would  go  charmingly  to  '  Lewie  Gordon.' 

LAURA. 

BY  G.  TURNBULL. 

LET  me  wander  where  I  will, 
By  shady  wood,  or  winding  rill; 
Where  the  sweetest  May-born  flowers 
Paint  the  meadows,  deck  the  bowers ; 
Where  the  linnet's  early  song 
Echoes  sweet  the  woods  among; 
Let  me  wander  where  I  will, 
Laura  haunts  my  faucy  still. 


into  five  departments— Elegies,  Pastorals,  Odes,  Poetical  Essays 
in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  and  Songs.  He  appears  to  have  been 
an  admirer  of  the  manner  of  Shenstone,  whose  works  were  at 
the  time  highly  popular. 

'  Among  the  pieces  of  greater  length  in  the  volume,  is  one 
entitled  "  The  Bard,"  and  •'  inscribed  to  Mr  R[obert]  B[urns].' 
It  is  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and  with  due  allowance  for  an 
affected  antiquity  in  the  use  of  obsolete  words,  which  mar  the 
smoothness  of  the  versification  to  a  modern  ear,  the  poem  dis- 
plays considerable  merit.  We  quote  a  few  stanzas : — 

• "  O  thou,  whom  from  the  pleasant  banks  of  Ayr 
Thy  merit  summon'd  to  Kdina's  walls  ; 
Whose  songs  delight  her  sons  and  daughters  fair, 
And  loudly  echo  through  their  splendid  halls. 
On  thee  a  simple  Poet  humbly  calls — 
A  simple  Poet,  who,  obscured  the  while 
The  fear  of  scornful  critic  sore  appals 
On  whom,  if  Coila's  Bard  vouchsafe  to  smile, 
His  name  shall  spread  abroad  thro1  Albion's  sea-girt  isle. 

• "  There  whilom  ligd,  ypent  in  garret  high. 

A  tuneful  Bard,  who  well  could  touch  the  lyre, 
Who  often  sung  so  soot  and  witrliingly. 
As  made  the  crowds,  in  silent  gaze,  admire ; 
Vmolteu  with  the  wild  seraphic  tire 
Which  his  sweet  sonnets  eathly  could  impart, 
They  list  ning  stood,  ne  never  did  they  tire, 
So  steal  d  his  soft  persuasion  on  the  heart. 
So  smooth  his  numbers  flow  d,  all  unrestrain'd  by  art. 

"•  Sometimes,  as  fancy  prompt  him,  he  would  sing 
The  charms  of  nature  at  the  morning's  dawn, 
Or  paint  the  beauties  of  the  blooming  spring. 
The  shady  forest  and  the  flow'ry  lawn, 
The  whitened  thorn,  and  roses  newly  blawn. 


If  at  rosy  dawn  I  choose, 
To  indulge  the  smiling  mnse , 
If  I  court  some  cool  retreat, 
To  avoid  the  noon-tide  ln-at  ; 
If  beneath  the  moon's  pale  ray, 
Through  unfrequented  wilds  I  stray , 
Let  me  wander  where  I  will, 
Laura  haunts  my  faucy  still. 

When  at  night  the  drowsy  god 
Waves  his  sleep-compelling  rod, 
And  to  fancy's  wakeful  eyes 
Bids  celestial  visions  rise ; 
While  with  boundless  joy  I  rove 
Through  the  fairy  laud  of  love; 
Let  me  wander  where  I  will, 
Laura  haunts  my  fancy  still. 

The  rest  of  your  letter  I  shall  answer  at  some 
other  opportunity. 


No.  XLVIII. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

7TH  Nov.  1793. 
MY  GOOD  SIR, 

AFTER  so  long  a  silence,  it  gave  me  peculiar 
pleasure  to  recognise  your  well-known  hand,  for 
I  had  begun  to  be  apprehensive  that  all  was  not 
well  with  you.  I  am  happy  to  find,  however, 
that  your  silence  did  not  proceed  from  that  cause, 
and  that  you  have  got  among  the  ballads  once 
more. 


Or  mazy  rills,  that  wildly  devious  flow, 
Or  pensive  shepherd,  from  the  crowd  withdrawn, 
Sore  pined  with  luckless  love  and  mochel  woe, 
Design'd  from  tow'ring  cliffs  his  wretched  self  to  throw." 

« Of  the  subsequent  history  of  Tumbull  we  are  almost  entirely 
ignorant.  Having  early  imbibed  a  predilection  for  the  drama, 
he  appears  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  volume  to  hnvo  em- 
braced the  stage  as  a  profession  ;  and  a  few  years  subsequently 
wefind  him  in  Dumfries,  in  the  character  of  comedian.  Whether 
he  was  acquainted  with  Burns  prior  to  this  or  not  is  doubtful, 
though  from  certain  expressions  of  the  Poet  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  Thomson,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  intimacy  was  of 
old  standing.  Be  this  as  it  may,  during  his  residence  in  Dumfries, 
Turnbull  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  wilh  Bums;  and 
it  need  not  be  doubted  that  they  had  olten  had  a  "swapo' 
rhyming  ware"  together. 

'  Harly  in  1794,  a  small  pamphlet  was  printed  for  the  author, 
entitled  "  Ppems,  by  Gavin  Turnbull,  Comeuian."  This  publi- 
cation, which  we  have  not  seen,  is  nearly  the  last  trace  we  can 
discover  of  the  "old  acquaintance  'ofRurns.  Itissaid  he  after- 
wards emigrated  to  America  ;  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  he  died  there.  Turnhnll  was  smnll  in  stature,  and  dnrk- 
complexioncd.' — (See  the  above  mentioned  volume  on  the^yr- 
thire  Contemporaries  of  Bums,  where  copious  specimens  of 
Tumbull  s  poetry  are  given.) 

Mr  Thomas  Crichton,  Master  of  the  Town's  Hospital,  Pais- 
ley, in  his  Biographical  Sketches  of  Alexander  Wilson,  gives 
some  personal  reminiscences  of  Tumbull.  He  says  that  the 
account  which  the  latter  gave  of  himself  wns,  that  he  was  born 
in  one  of  the  border  counties  washed  by  the  Tweed ;  that  lie 
received  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education ;  but  owing  to 
family  misfortnnes,  he  was  removed,  early  in  life,  with  hi» 
parents  to  Kilmaruock,  and  apprenticed  there  to  the  trade  01  a 
carpet  weaver. 
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I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  English  song  to 
'  Leiger  in'  choss,'  which  I  think  extremely  good, 
although  the  colouring  is  warm*  Your  friend 
Mr  Turnbull's  songs  have  doubtless  considerable 
merit;  and  as  you  have  the  command  of  his 
manuscripts,  I  hope  you  may  find  out  some  that 
will  answer,  as  English  songs,  to  the  airs  yet 
unprovided. 


No.  XLIX. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

DECEMBER,  1793. 

TELL  me  how  you  like  the  following  verses  to 
the  tune  of  '  Jo  Janet:'1 

f^ustiatrtr,  f^usiantr,  cease  gour  Strife. 

I. 

HUSBAND,  husband,  cease  your  strife, 

Nor  longer  idly  rave,  sir; 
Tho'  I  am  your  wedded  wife, 

Yet  I  am  not  your  slave,  sir. 
"  One  of  two  must  still  obey, 

Nancy,  Nancy; 
Is  it  man,  or  woman,  say; 

My  spouse,  Nancy?" 

II. 
If  'tis  still  the  lordly  word, 

Service  and  obedience; 
I'll  desert  my  sov'reign  lord, 

And  so,  good  b'ye,  allegiance ! 
"Sad  will  I  be,  so  bereft, 

Nancy,  Nancy, 
Yet  I'll  try  to  make  a  shift, 

My  spouse,  Nancy." 


1  Jo  Janet  Is  a  humorous  old  Scottish  song,  in  which  a  pru- 
dent and  parsimonious  husband  answers  the  demands  of  an 
ambitious  and  extravagant  wife  in  a  style  which  few  husbands 
venture  to  adopt.  We  give  two  verses  :— 

'  Sweet  sir,  for  your  courtesie, 

When  you  come  to  the  Bass,  then. 
For  the  love  ye  bear  to  me, 

Buy  me  a  keekin'  glass,  then. 
Keek  into  the  draw  well, 
Janet,  Janet ; 

There  you'll  see  your  bonnie  sell. 
My  jo  Janet. 

'  Kind  sir,  for  your  courtesie, 

When  ye  gae  to  the  Cross,  then, 
For  the  love  ye  bear  to  me, 

Buy  me  a  pncin'  horse,  then. 
Pace  upon  your  spinnin' -wheel, 

Janet,  Janet ; 

Paee  upon  your  spinnin'-whcel. 
My  jo  Janet.' 


III. 

My  poor  heart  then  break  it  must, 

My  last  hour  I'm  near  it : 
When  you  lay  me  in  the  dust, 

Think,  think,  how  you  will  bear  it 
"I  will  hope  and  trust  in  heaven, 

Nancy,  Nancy; 
Strength  to  bear  it  will  be  given, 

My  spouse,  Nancy." 

IV. 

Well,  sir,  from  the  silent  dead, 

Still  I'll  try  to  daunt  you; 
Ever  round  your  midnight  bed 

Horrid  sprites  shall  haunt  you. 
"  I'll  wed  another,  like  my  dear 

Nancy,  Nancy; 
Then  all  hell  will  fly  for  fear, 

My  spouse  Nancy." 

ai2Ettt  tfiou  be  mg  ZBeatt'e.2 

T  UNB— "  The  Sutor's  Doehtcr." 

I. 

WILT  thou  be  my  dearie? 

When  sorrow  wrings  thy  gentle  heart, 

Wilt  thou  let  me  cheer  thee  ? 

By  the  treasure  of  my  soul, 

That's  the  love  I  bear  thee ! 

I  swear  and  vow  that  only  thou 

Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Only  thou,  I  swear  and  vow,   '  . 

Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

II. 

Lassie,  say  thou  lo'es  me ; 
Or  if  thou  wilt  iia  be  my  ain, 
Say  na  thou'lt  refuse  me : 
If  it  winna,  canna  be, 
Thou  for  thine  may  choose  me, 
Let  me,  lassie,  quickly  die, 
Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me. 
Lassie,  let  me  quickly  die, 
Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me. 


No.  L. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

EDINBURGH,  17TH  APRIL,  1794. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

OWING  to  the  distress  of  our  friend  for  the  loss 
of  his  child,  at  the  time  of  his  receiving  your 
admirable  but  melancholy  letter,  I  had  not  an 


2  Composed  in  honour  of  Miss  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  a  young 
lady  of  great  personal  attraction.  The  present  Earl  of  Mar  is 
a  son  of  this  lady. 
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opportunity,  till  lately,  of  perusing  it.1  How 
sorry  I  am  to  find  Burns  saying,  "  Canst  thou  not 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased?"  while  he  is  delight- 
ing others  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
Like  the  hypochondriac  who  went  to  consult  a 
physician  upon  his  case — "  Go,"  says  the  doctor, 
"  and  see  the  famous  Carlini,  who  keeps  all  Paris 
in  good  humour."  "Alas!  sir,"  replied  the  pa- 
tient, "I  am  that  unhappy  Carlini!" 

Your  plan  for  our  meeting  together  pleases  me 
greatly,  and  I  trust  that  by  some  means  or  other 
it  will  soon  take  place ;  but  your  Bacchanalian 
challenge  almost  frightens  me,  for  I  am  a  miser- 
able weak  drinker! 

Allan  is  much  gratified  by  your  good  opinion 
of  his  talents.  He  has  just  begun  a  sketch  from 
your  '  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,'  and,  if  it  pleases 
himself  in  the  design,  he  will  probably  etch  or 
engrave  it.  In  subjects  of  the  pastoral  and  hu- 
morous kind,  he  is,  perhaps,  unrivalled  by  any 
artist  living.  He  fails  a  little  in  giving  beauty 
and  grace  to  his  females,  and  his  colouring  is 
sombre,  otherwise  his  paintings  and  drawings 
would  be  in  greater  request. 

I  like  the  music  of  the  '  Sutor's  dochter,'  and 
will  consider  whether  it  shall  be  added  to  the 
last  volume:  your  verses  to  it  are  pretty;  but 
your  humorous  English  song,  to  suit '  Jo  Janet,' 
is  inimitable.  What  think  you  of  the  air,  '  Within 
a  mile  of  Edinburgh?'  It  has  always  struck  me 
as  a  modern  English  imitation,  but  it  is  said  to  be 
Oswald's,  and  is  so  much  liked,  that  I  believe  I 
must  include  it.  The  verses  are  little  better  than 
hamby  pamby.  Do  you  consider  it  worth  a  stanza 
or  two  ? 


No.  LI. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

MAY,  1794. 
MY  DEAR  SIB, 

I  RETURN  you  the  plates,  with  which  I  am 
highly  pleased :  I  would  humbly  propose,  instead 
of  the  younker  knitting  stockings,  to  put  a  stock 
and  horn  into  his  hands.  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
is  positively  the  ablest  judge  on  the  subject  I 
have  ever  met  with,  and  though  an  unknown,  is 
yet  a  superior  artist  with  the  burin,  is  quite 
charmed  with  Allan's  manner.  I  got  him  a  peep 
of  the  'Gentle  Shepherd;'  and  he  pronounces 
Allan  a  most  original  artist  of  great  excellence. 

For  my  part,  I  look  on  Mr  Allan's  choosing  my 
favourite  poem  for  his  subject,  to  be  one  of  the 
highest  compliments  I  have  ever  received. 


1  A  Letter  to  Mr  Cunningham,  included  in  the  General  Cor- 


I  am  quite  vexed  at  Pleyel's  being  cooped  up 
in  France,  as  it  will  put  an  entire  stop  to  our 
work.  Now,  and  for  six  or  seven  months,  I  shall 
be  quite  in  song,  as  you  shall  see  by  and  by.  I 
got  an  air,  pretty  enough,  composed  by  Lady 
Elizabeth  Heron  of  Heron,  which  she  calls  '  The 
banks  of  Cree.'  Cree  is  a  beautiful  romantic 
stream;  and  as  her  Ladyship  is  a  particular 
friend  of  mine,  I  have  written  the  following  song 
to  it: — 

i&rrc  is  tlje  <5Icn. 

TUN  B— "Bankt  of  Crw." 

I. 

Here  is  the  glen,  and  here  the  bower, 

All  underneath  the  birchen  shade ; 
The  village  bell  has  toll'd  the  hour, — 

O  what  can  stay  my  lovely  maid  ? 

II. 
'Tis  not  Maria's  whispering  call ; 

'Tis  but  the  balmy-breathing  gale, 
Mixt  with  some  warbler's  dying  fall, 

The  dewy  star  of  eve  to  hail. 

III. 

It  is  Maria's  voice  I  hear ! 

So  calls  the  woodlark  in  the  grove, 
His  little  faithful  mate  to  cheer, 

At  once  'tis  music — and  'tis  lore. 

IV. 

And  art  thou  come !  and  art  thou  true ! 

O  welcome  dear  to  love  and  me ! 
And  let  us  all  our  vows  renew, 

Along  the  flowery  banks  of  Cree. 


No.  LIL 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

JULY,  1794. 

Is  there  no  news  yet  of  Pleyel  ?  Or  is  your 
work  to  be  at  a  dead  stop,  until  the  allies  set  our 
modern  Orpheus  at  liberty  from  the  savage  thral- 
dom of  democratic  discords  ?  Alas  the  day ! 
And  woe  is  me !  That  auspicious  period,  preg- 
nant with  the  happiness  of  millions.2  .... 

I  have  presented  a  copy  of  your  songs  to  the 
daughter  of  a  much-valued  and  much-honoured 
friend  of  mine,  Mr  Graham  of  Fintry.  I  wrote 
on  the  blank  side  of  the  title-page  the  following 
address  to  the  young  lady : — 


rrspoudi'iice. 


2  '  A  portion  of  this  letter  has  been  left  out,  for  reasons  that 
will  be  easily  imagined.' — CCRRIR. 

It  is  n  pity  but  that  the  suppressed  part  of  this  letter  could 
now  be  restored,  as  it  might  have  helped  to  clear  up  some  of 
the  disputed  points  regarding  the  Poet's  political  feelings  at  tl.lt 


I  period, 
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Here,  where  the  Scottish  muse  immortal  lives, 
In  sacred  strains  and  tuneful  numbers  join'd, 

Accept  the  gift ;  tho'  humble  lie  who  gives, 
Rich  is  the  tribute  of  the  grateful  mind. 

So  may  no  ruffian-feeling  hi  thy  breast, 
Discordant  jar  thy  bosom-chords  among ; 

But  peace  attune  thy  gentle  soul  to  rest, 
Or  love  ecstatic  wake  his  seraph  song. 

Or  pity's  notes,  in  luxury  of  tears, 

As  modest  want  the  tale  of  woe  reveals ; 

While  conscious  virtue  all  the  strain  endears, 
And  heaven-born  piety  her  sanction  seals. 


No.  LTII. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

EDINBURGH,  10th  AUGUST,  1794. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  OWE  you  an  apology  for  having  so  long 
delayed  to  acknowledge  the  favour  of  your  last. 
I  fear  it  will  be  as  you  say,  I  shall  have  no  more 
songs  from  Pleyel  till  France  and  we  are  friends; 
but  nevertheless,  I  am  very  desirous  to  be  pre- 
pared with  the  poetry;  and  as  the  season  approaches 
in  which  your  muse  of  Coila  visits  you,  I  trust  I 
shall,  as  formerly,  be  frequently  gratified  with 
the  result  of  your  amorous  and  tender  inter- 
views! 


No-  LIV. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

30th  AUGUST,  1794. 

THE  last  evening,  as  I  was  straying  out,  and 
thinking  of  '  O'er  the  hills  and  far  away,'  I  spun 
the  following  stanza  for  it ;  but  whether  my  spin- 
ning will  deserve  to  be  laid  up  in  store,  like  the 
precious  thread  of  the  silk -worm,  or  brushed  to 
the  devil,  like  the  vile  manufacture  of  the  spider, 
I  leave,  my  dear  Sir,  to  your  usual  candid  criti- 
cism. I  was  pleased  with  several  lines  in  it  at 
first :  but  I  own  that  now  it  appears  rather  a 
flimsy  business. 

This  is  just  a  hasty  sketch,  until  I  see  whether 
it  be  worth  a  critique.  We  have  many  sailor 
songs,  but  as  far  as  I  at  present  recollect,  they 
are  mostly  the  effusions  of  the  jovial  sailor,  not 
the  wailings  of  his  love-lorn  mistress.  I  must 


here  make  one  sweet  exception — '  Sweet  Annie 
frae  the  sea-beach  came.'     Now  for  the  very  son<*. 


©n  tlje  Seas  avto  jfat 


TUNH—  "  O'er  the  hills,"  &c. 

I. 

How  can  my  poor  heart  be  glad, 

When  absent  from  my  sailor  lad  ? 

How  can  I  the  thought  forego  ? 

He's  on  the  seas  to  meet  the  foe  ? 

Let  me  wander,  let  me  rove, 

Still  my  heart  is  with  my  love  ; 

Nightly  dreams,  and  thoughts  by  day, 

Are  with  him  that's  far  away. 
On  the  seas  and  far  away, 
On  stormy  seas  and  far  away; 
Nightly  dreams,  and  thoughts  by  day, 
Are  aye  with  him  that's  far  away. 
II. 

When  in  summer's  noon  I  faint, 

As  weary  flocks  around  me  pant, 

Haply  in  this  scorching  sun 

My  sailor's  thund'ring  at  his  gun  : 

Bullets,  spare  my  only  joy! 

Bullets,  spare  my  darling  boy  ! 

Fate,  do  with  me  what  you  may, 

Spare  but  him  that's  far  away  ! 

III. 

At  the  starless  midnight  hour, 

When  winter  rules  with  boundless  power  ; 

As  the  storms  the  forest  tear, 

And  thunders  rend  the  howling  air, 

Listening  to  the  doubling  roar, 

Surging  on  the  rocky  shore, 

All  I  can  —  I  weep  and  pray, 

For  his  weal  that's  far  away. 

IV. 

Peace,  thy  olive  wand  extend, 

And  bid  wild  war  his  ravage  end, 

Man  with  brother  man  to  meet, 

And  as  a  brother  kindly  greet  : 

Then  may  heaven,  with  prosperous  gales, 

Fill  my  sailor's  welcome  sails, 

To  my  arms  their  charge  convey  — 

My  dear  lad  that's  far  away. 
On  the  seas  and  far  away, 
On  stormy  seas  and  far  away; 
Nightly  dreams,  and  thoughts  by  day, 
Are  aye  with  him  that's  far  away. 

I  give  you  leave  to  abuse  this  song,  but  do  it  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  meekness. 
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No.  LV. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

EDINBURGH,  16in  SEPT.  1794. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

You  have  anticipated  my  opinion  of  '  On  the 
seas  and  far  away.'  I  do  not  think  it  one  of  your 
very  happy  productions,  though  it  certainly  con- 
tains stanzas  that  are  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 

The  second  is  the  least  to  my  liking,  particu- 
larly, "  Bullets,  spare  my  only  joy.'*  Confound 
the  bullets!  It  might,  perhaps,  be  objected  to 
the  third  verse,  "  At  the  starless  midnight  hour," 
that  it  has  too  much  grandeur  of  imagery,  and  that 
greater  simplicity  of  thought  would  have  better 
suited  the  character  of  a  sailor's  sweet-heart. 
The  tune,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  of  the  brisk, 
cheerful  kind.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  song  would  be  better  adapted 
to  the  tune,  if  it  consisted  only  of  the  first  and 
last  verses,  with  the  choruses. ' 


No.  LVI. 

BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

SEPT.  1794. 

I  SHALL  withdraw  my  '  On  the  seas  and  far 
away,'  altogether:  it  is  unequal,  and  unworthy 
the  work.  Making  a  poem  is  like  begetting  a  son : 
you  cannot  know  whether  you  have  a  wise  man 
or  a  fool,  until  you  produce  him  to  the  world  to 
try  him. 

For  that  reason  I  send  you  the  offspring  of  my 
brain,  abortions  and  all ;  and,  as  such,  pray  look 
over  them  and  forgive  them,  and  burn  them.  I 
am  flattered  at  your  adopting  '  Ca'  the  yowes  to 
the  knowes,'  as  it  was  owing  to  me  that  it  ever 
saw  the  light.  About  seven  years  ago  I  was  well 
acquainted  with  a  worthy  little  fellow  of  a  clergy- 
man, a  Mr  Clunie,2  who  sung  it  charmingly;  and, 


1  The  objections  of  Mr  Thomson  have  not  been  supported 
by  other  critics.     Currie  first  entered  his  dissent,  and  several 
others  have  not  been  slow  to  follow  his  example. 

2  Mr  Clunie  was  minister  of  the  parish  of  Borthwlck,  Edin- 
burghshire.    He  was  so  enthusiastically  fond  of  singing  Scottish 
songs,  that  he  used  to  hang  his  watch  round  the  candle  on 
Sunday  evenings,  waiting  anxiously  till  the  arrival  of  twelve 
o'clock  permitted  him  to  break  out  in  one  ot  his  favourite 
ditties.     A  curious  and  characteristic  anecdote  of  this  '  worthy 
little  fellow  of  a  clergyman'  has  been  preserved  by  Chambers. 
One  day,  happening  to  meet  with  some  friends  in  a  tavern  in 
Dalkeith,  he  was  solicited  to  sini?  one  of  his  favourite  songs, 
•  The  auld  man's  mare's  dead. '   While  he  was  singing  this  humo- 
rous ditty  with  his  usual  effect  and  brilliancy,  the  woman  who 
kept  the  house  thrust  her  head  in  at  the  door,  and  interjected 


II. 


at  my  request,  Mr  Clarke  took  it  down  from  his 
singing.  When  I  gave  it  to  Johnson,  I  added 
some  stanzas  to  the  song,  and  mended  others,  but 
still  it  will  not  do  for  you.  In  a  solitary  stroll 
which  I  took  to-day,  I  tried  my  hand  on  a  few 
pastoral  lines,  following  up  the  idea  of  the  chorus, 
which  I  would  preserve.  Here  it  is,  with  all  its 
crudities  and  imperfections  on  its  head. 

<ZTa*  tfje  Yotoro 

I. 

CA*  the  yowes  to  the  knowes, 

Ca'  them  whare  the  heather  grows, 

Ca'  them  whare  the  burnie  rowes — 

My  bonnie  dearie ! 
Hark,  the  mavis'  evening  sang 
Sounding  Clouden's  woods  aiuang ! 
Then  a  faulding  let  us  gang, 
My  bonnie  dearie. 

II. 

We'll  gae  down  by  Clouden  side,3 
Thro'  the  hazels  spreading  wide, 
O'er  the  waves  that  sweetly  glide 
To  the  moon  sae  clearly. 

III. 

Yonder  Clouden's  silent  towers, 
Where  at  moonshine  midnight  hours, 
O'er  the  dewy  bending  flowers, 

Fairies  dance  sae  cheery. 

IV. 

Ghaist  nor  bogle  shalt  thou  fear ; 
Thou'rt  to  love  and  heaven  sae  dear, 
Nocht  of  ill  may  come  thee  near, 

My  bonnie  dearie. 

V. 

Fair  and  lovely  as  thou  art, 
Thou  hast  stown  my  very  heart; 
1  can  die — but  canna  part — 
My  bonnie  dearie ! 

Ca'  the  yowes  to  the  knowes, 
Ca'  them  whare  the  heather  grows, 
Ca'  them  whare  the  burnie  rowes,— 
My  bonnie  dearie. 

I  shall  give   you  my  opinion  of  your  other 
newly  adopted  songs  my  first  scribbling  fit. 


at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  choruses,  '  Od,  the  auld  man's 
mare's  dead  sure  enough.  Your  horse,  minister,  has  hauged 
itsel'  at  my  door;'  such  was  really  the  fact.  The  minister  in 
going  into  the  house  had  tied  his  horse  by  a  rope  to  a  hook  or 
ring  near  the  door,  and  as  he  was  induced  to  stay  much  longer 
than  he  intended,  the  poor  animal,  either  through  exhaustion 
or  a  sudden  fit  of  illness,  fell  down  and  was  strangled.  Mr 
Clunie  was  so  much  mortified  by  this  unhappy  accident,  the 
coincidence  of  which  with  the  subject  of  his  song  was  not  a 
little  striking,  that  all  hislifeafter  he  could  never  be  persuaded 
to  sing  '  The  auld  man's  mare's  dead'  again.  Mr  Clunie  after* 
wards  became  deranged  in  his  intellect,  and  died  in  a  mad. 
house. 
3  The  Clouden  is  a  tributary  stream  to  the  Nith. 
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BURNS'  CORRESPONDENCE 


No.  LVIL 

BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

SEPT.  1794. 

Do  you  know  a  blackguard  Irish  song  called 
'  Onagh's  Water-Fall  ?'  The  air  is  charming,  and 
I  have  often  regretted  the  want  of  decent  verses 
to  it.  It  is  too  much,  at  least  for  my  humble 
rustic  muse,  to  expect  that  every  effort  of  hers 
shall  have  merit;  still  I  think  that  it  is  better  to 
have  mediocre  verses  to  a  favourite  air,  than  none 
at  all.  On  this  principle  I  have  all  along  pro- 
ceeded in  the  Scots  Musical  Museum,  and  as  that 
publication  is  at  its  last  volume,  I  intend  the  fol- 
lowing song,  to  the  air  above-mentioned,  for  that 
work. 

If  it  does  not  suit  you  as  an  editor,  you  may 
be  pleased  to  have  verses  to  it  that  you  can  sing 
before  ladies. 


sfje  sajjs  sfjc  lo'rs  me  irst  ot  a'. ' 

TUNE— "  Onagh'i  Water-fall." 

I. 

SAE  flaxen  were  her  ringlets, 

Her  eyebrows  of  a  darker  hue, 
Bewitchingly  o'er-arching 

Twa  laughing  een  o'  bonnie  blue. 
Her  smiling  sae  wyling, 

Wad  make  a  wretch  forget  his  woe; 
What  pleasure,  what  treasure, 

Unto  these  rosy  lips  to  grow : 
Such  was  my  Chloris'  bonnie  face, 

When  first  her  bonnie  face  I  saw, 
And  aye  my  Chloris'  dearest  charm, 

She  says  she  lo'es  me  best  of  a'. 

II. 

Like  harmony  her  motion; 

Her  pretty  ancle  is  a  spy, 
Betraying  fair  proportion, 

Wad  mak'  a  saint  forget  the  sky. 
Sae  warming,  sae  charming, 

Her  faultless  form  and  gracefu'  air ; 
Hk  feature — auld  nature 

Declar'd  that  she  could  do  nae  mair: 
Hers  are  the  willing  chains  o'  love, 

By  conquering  beauty's  sovereign  law ; 
And  aye  my  Chloris'  dearest  charm, 

She  says  she  lo'es  me  best  of  a'. 


1  Miss  Jenn  Lorimer,  of  whom  we  have  given  a  notice  at 
p.  36,  was  the  subject  of  this  beautiful  song.  The  description 
is  sa'.d  to  have  been  faithful  to  the  original. 


III. 

Let  others  love  the  city 

And  gaudy  show  at  sunny  noon ; 
Gi'e  me  the  lonely  valley, 

The  dewy  eve,  and  rising  moon; 
Fair  beaming,  and  streaming, 

Her  silver  light  the  boughs  amang ; 
While  falling,  recalling, 

The  amorous  thrush  concludes  his  sang: 
There,  dearest  Chloris,  wilt  thou  rove 

By  wimpling  burn  and  leafy  shaw, 
And  hear  my  vows  o'  truth  and  love, 

And  say  thou  lo'est  me  best  of  a'. 

Not  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  my  taste 
in  music  is  like  the  mighty  Frederick  of  Prussia's 
taste  in  painting :  we  are  told  that  he  frequently 
admired  what  the  connoisseurs  decried,  and  always 
without  any  hypocrisy  confessed  his  admiration. 
I  am  sensible  that  my  taste  in  music  must  be 
inelegant  and  vulgar,  because  people  of  undis- 
puted and  cultivated  taste  can  find  no  merit  in  my 
favourite  tunes.  Still,  because  I  am  cheaply 
pleased,  is  that  any  reason  why  I  should  deny 
myself  that  pleasure  ?  Many  of  our  strathspeys, 
ancient  and  modern,  give  me  most  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment, where  you  and  other  judges  would  proba- 
bly be  showing  disgust.  For  instance,  I  am  just 
now  making  verses  for  '  Rothemurche's  Rant,'  an 
air  which  puts  me  hi  raptures  ;  and  in  fact,  unless 
I  be  pleased  with  the  tune,  I  never  can  make 
verses  to  it.  Here  I  have  Clarke  on  my  side, 
who  is  a  judge  that  I  will  put  against,  any  of  you. 
'  Rothemurche,'  he  says,  is  an  air  both  original 
and  beautiful ;  and  on  his  recommendation  I  have 
taken  the  first  part  of  the  tune  for  a  chorus,  and 
the  fourth  or  last  part  for  the  song.  I  am  but 
two  stanzas  deep  in  the  work,  and  possibly  you 
may  think,  and  justly,  that  the  poetry  is  as  little 
worth  your  attention  as  the  music.2 

I  have  begun  anew,  '  Let  me  in  this  ae  night.' 
Do  you  think  that  we  ought  to  retain  the  old 
chorus?  I  think  we  must  retain  both  the  old 
chorus  and  the  first  stanza  of  the  old  song.  I  do 
not  altogether  like  the  third  line  of  the  first 
stanza,  but  cannot  alter  it  to  please  myself.  I  am 
just  three  stanzas  deep  in  it.  Would  you  have 
the  denouement  to  be  successful  or  otherwise  ? 
Should  she  "  let  him  in"  or  not  ? 

Did  you  not  once  propose  '  The  sow's  tail  to 
Geordie,'  as  an  air  for  your  work  ?  I  am  quite 
delighted  with  it ;  but  I  acknowledge  that  is  no 
mark  of  its  real  excellence.  I  once  set  about 
verses  for  it,  which  I  meant  to  be  in  the  alternate 
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2  '  In  the  original  MS.  two  stanzas  of  a  song,  beginning 
"  Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white-locks ; "  are  here  inserted.  It  will 
be  found  at  full  length  afterwards.' — CCERIB. 


WITH  THOMSON. 


way  of  a  lover  and  his  mistress  chanting  together. 
I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mrs  Thomson's 
Christian  name,  and  yours  I  am  afraid  is  rather 
burlesque  for  sentiment,  else  I  had  meant  to  have 
made  you  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  little  piece. 
How  do  you  like  the  following  epigram,  which 
I  wrote  the  other  day  on  a  lovely  young  girl's 
recovery  from  a  fever  ?  Doctor  Maxwell  was  the 
physician  who  seemingly  saved  her  from  the 
grave  ;  and  to  him  I  address  the  following. 

Co  Ur.  jttaifoell. ' 

ON   MISS  JESSIE   STAIG'S   RECOVERY.  2 

Maxwell,  if  merit  here  you  crave, 

That  merit  I  deny: 
You  save  fair  Jessie  from  the  grave  ? — 

An  angel  could  not  die. 

God  grant  you  patience  with  tliis  stupid  epistle ! 


No.  LVIII. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

I  PERCEIVE  the  sprightly  muse  is  now  attendant 
upon  her  favourite  poet,  'whose  wood  notes  wild' 
are  become  as  enchanting  as  ever.  '  She  says  she 
lo'es  me  best  of  a','  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  table 
songs  I  have  seen,  and  henceforth  shall  be  mine 
when  the  song  is  going  round.  I'll  give  Cunning- 
ham a  copy ;  he  can  more  powerfully  proclaim  its 
merit.  I  am  far  from  undervaluing  your  taste  for 
the  strathspey  music ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it 
highly  animating  and  agreeable,  and  that  some  of 
the  strathspeys,  when  graced  with  such  verses  as 
yours,  will  make  very  pleasing  songs ;  in  the  same 
way  that  rough  Christians  are  tempered  and 
softened  by  lovely  woman,  without  whom,  you 
know,  they  had  been  brutes. 

I  am  clear  for  having  the  '  Sow's  tail,'  parti- 
cularly as  your  proposed  verses  to  it  are  so 
extremely  promising.  Geordie,  as  you  observe,  is 
a  name  only  fit  for  burlesque  composition.  Mrs 
Thomson's  name  (Katharine)  is  not  at  all  poetical. 
Retain  Jeanie,  therefore,  and  make  the  other 
Jamie,  or  any  other  that  sounds  agreeably. 

Your '  Ca'  the  ewes'  is  a  precious  little  morceau. 
Indeed  I  am  perfectly  astonished  and  charmed 
with  the  endless  variety  of  your  fancy.  Here  let 
me  ask  you,  whether  you  never  seriously  turned 

1  Dr  Maxwell,  two  years  afterwards,  was  the  poet's  physician 
on  his  own  death-bed. 

2  Miss  Staig  was  afterwards  married  to  Major  Miller,  but  died 
youn g.— See  Note  to  soug  entitled  '  Jessie,'  p.  93. 


your  thoughts  upon  dramatic  writing  ?  That  is  a 
field  worthy  of  your  genius,  in  wliich  it  might 
shine  forth  in  all  its  splendour.  One  or  two  suc- 
cessful pieces  upon  the  London  stage  would  make 
your  fortune.  The  rage  at  present  is  for  musical 
dramas :  few  or  none  of  those  which  have  appeared 
since  the  '  Duenna,'  possess  much  poetical  merit ; 
there  is  little  iu  the  conduct  of  the  fable,  or  in  the 
dialogue,  to  interest  the  audience.  They  are 
cliiefly  vehicles  for  music  and  pageantry.  I  think 
you  might  produce  a  comic  opera  in  three  acts, 
which  would  live  by  the  poetry,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  take  every  assistance 
from  her  tuneful  sister.  Part  of  the  songs  of 
course  would  be  to  our  favourite  Scottish  airs ; 
the  rest  might  be  left  to  the  London  composer — 
Storace  for  Drury-lane,  or  Shield  for  Coveut- 
garden :  both  of  them  very  able  and  popular 
musicians.  I  believe  that  interest  and  manoeuvr- 
ing are  often  necessary  to  have  a  drama  brought 
on :  so  it  may  be  with  the  namby-pamby  tribe  of 
flowery  scribblers :  but  were  you  to  address  Mr 
Sheridan  himself  by  letter,  and  send  him  a  drama- 
tic piece,  I  am  persuaded  he  would,  for  the  honour 
of  genius,  give  it  a  fair  and  candid  trial.  Excuse 
me  for  obtruding  these  hints  upon  your  considera- 
tion.3 


No.  LIX. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

EDINBURGH,  14th  OCTOBER,  1794. 

THE  last  eight  days  have  been  devoted  to  the 
re-examination  of  the  Scottish  collections.  I  have 
read,  and  sung,  and  fiddled,  and  considered  till  I 
am  half  blind,  and  wholly  stupid.  The  few  airs 
I  have  added,  are  inclosed. 

Peter  Pindar  has  at  length  sent  me  all  the  songs 
I  expected  from  him,  which  are  in  general  elegant 
and  beautiful. 4  Have  you  heard  of  a  London 
collection  of  Scottish  airs  and  songs,  just  published 
by  Mr  Ritson,  an  Englishman  ?  I  shall  send  you 
a  copy.  His  introductory  essay  on  the  subject  is 
curious,  and  evinces  great  reading  and  research, 
but  does  not  decide  the  question  as  to  the  origin 


3  Burns  sometimes  contemplated  writing  a  tragedy.      A 
musical  opera  would  have  been  a  safer  experiment  in  his  hands 
— indeed,  would  have  been  almost  sure  to  command  trium- 
phant success)  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
follow  out  the  sound  advice  here  tendered  by  Mr  Thomson. 
'  The  Jolly  Beggars'  is  only  a  fragment,  yet  what  power  doo» 
it  not  display  in  that  line  of  composition ' 

4  We  are  no  where  told  whether  Peter  Pindar  (Dr  Woloot, 
the  celebrated  satirist  of  George  the  Third's  reign)  received  any 
pecuniary  compensation  for  hia  contributions  to  Mr  Thomson's 
collection.     If  he  did  so — and  we  have  no  doubt  but  he  did — 
the  fact  should  have  been  urged,  among  others,  in  remonstrat- 
ing with  Burns  against  his  resolution  of  not  accepting  payment 
for  his  services. 
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of  our  melodies ;  though  he  shows  clearly  that  Mr 
Tytler,  in  his  ingenious  dissertation,  has  adduced 
no  sort  of  proof  of  the  hypothesis  he  wished  to 
establish;  and  that  his  classification  of  the  airs 
according  to  the  seras  when  they  were  composed, 
is  mere  fancy  and  conjecture.  On  John  Pinker- 
ton,  Esq.  he  has  no  mercy;  but  consigns  him  to 
damnation !  He  snarls  at  my  publication,  on  the 
score  of  Pindar  being  engaged  to  write  songs  for 
it;  uncandidly  and  unjustly  leaving  it  to  be  inf erred, 
that  the  songs  of  Scottish  writers  had  been  sent 
a-packing  to  make  room  for  Peter's !  Of  you  he 
speaks  with  some  respect,  but  gives  you  a  passing 
hit  or  two,  for  daring  to  dress  up  a  little  some 
old  foolish  songs  for  the  Museum.  His  sets  of  the 
Scottish  airs  are  taken,  he  says,  from  the  oldest 
collections  and  best  authorities:  many  of  them, 
however,  have  such  a  strange  aspect,  and  are  so 
unlike  the  sets  which  are  sung  by  every  person 
of  taste,  old  or  young,  in  town  or  country,  that 
we  can  scarcely  recognise  the  features  of  our 
favourites.  By  going  to  the  oldest  collections  of 
our  music,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  find  the 
melodies  in  their  original  state.  These  melodies 
had  been  preserved,  we  know  not  how  long,  by 
oral  communication,  before  being  collected  and 
printed;  and  as  different  persons  sing  the  same 
air  very  differently,  according  to  their  accurate  or 
confused  recollection  of  it,  so  even  supposing  the 
first  collectors  to  have  possessed  the  industry,  the 
taste,  and  discernment  to  choose  the  best  they 
could  hear,  (which  is  far  from  certain,)  still  it 
must  evidently  be  a  chance,  whether  the  collec- 
tions exhibit  any  of  the  melodies  in  the  state  they 
were  first  composed.  In  selecting  the  melodies 
for  my  own  collection,  I  have  been  as  much  guided 
by  the  living  as  by  the  dead.  Where  these  dif- 
fered, I  preferred  the  sets  that  appeared  to  me  the 
most  simple  and  beautiful,  and  the  most  generally 
approved:  and  without  meaning  any  compliment 
to  my  own  capability  of  choosing,  or  speaking 
of  the  pains  I  have  taken,  I  flatter  myself  that 
my  sets  will  be  found  equally  freed  from  vulgar 
errors  on  the  one  hand,  and  affected  graces  on 
the  other. 


LX. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

19th  OCTOBER,  1794. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

BY  this  morning's  post  I  have  your  list, 
and,  in  general,  I  highly  approve  of  it.  I  shall, 
at  more  leisure,  give  you  a  critique  on  the  whole. 
Clarke  goes  to  your  town  by  to-day's  fly,  and  I 


wish  you  would  call  on  him  and  take  his  opinion 
in  general  :  you  know  his  taste  is  a  stsindard.  He 
will  return  here  again  in  a  week  or  two:  so, 
please  do  not  miss  asking  for  him.  One  thing  I 
hope  he  will  do  —  persuade  you  to  adopt  my 
favourite,  '  Craigieburn  Wood,'  in  your  selection  : 
it  is  as  great  a  favourite  of  his  as  of  mine.  The 
lady  on  whom  it  Avas  made  is  one  of  the  finest 
women  in  Scotland;  and  in  fact  (entre  nous)  is  in 
a  manner  to  me  what  Sterne's  Eliza  was  to  him 
—  a  mistress,  or  friend,  or  what  you  will,  in  the 
guileless  simplicity  of  Platonic  love.  (Now  don't 
put  any  of  your  squinting  constructions  on  this,  or 
have  any  clishmaclaiver  about  it  among  our  ac- 
quaintances.) I  assure  you  that  to  my  lovely 
friend  you  are  indebted  for  many  of  your  best 
songs  of  mine.  Do  you  think  that  the  sober,  gin- 
horse  routine  of  existence,  could  inspire  a  man 
with  life,  and  love,  and  joy  —  could  fire  him  with 
enthusiasm,  or  melt  him  with  pathos,  equal  to  the 
genius  of  your  book  ?  No  !  no  !  —  Whenever  I 
want  to  be  more  than  ordinary  in  song  —  to  be  in 
some  degree  equal  to  your  diviner  airs  —  do  you 
imagine  I  fast  and  pray  for  the  celestial  emana- 
tion ?  Tout  au  contraire  !  I  have  a  glorious 
recipe  ;  the  very  one  that  for  his  own  use  was 
invented  by  the  divinity  of  healing  and  poetry, 
when  erst  he  piped  to  the  flocks  of  Admetus.  I 
put  myself  in  a  regimen  of  admiring  a  fine 
woman;  and  in  proportion  to  the  adorability  of 
her  charms,  in  proportion  you  are  delighted  with 
my  verses.  The  lightning  of  her  eye  is  the  god- 
head of  Parnassus,  and  the  witchery  of  her  smile 
the  divinity  of  Helicon  ! 

To  descend  to  business  ;  if  you  like  my  idea  of, 
'  When  she  cam'  ben  she  bobbit,'  the  following 
stanzas  of  mine,  altered  a  little  from  what  they 
were  formerly  when  set  to  another  air,  may  per- 
haps do  instead  of  worse  stanzas  :— 


g»ato  ge  tng 

(QUASI  DICAT  PHILL1S.) 

TONE—"  W  ken  she  came  ben  she  bobUt." 

I. 

O  SAW  ye  my  dear,  my  Phely  ? 
O  saw  ye  my  dear,  my  Phely  ? 
She's  down  i'  the  grove,  she's  wi'  a  new  love, 

She  winna  come  hame  to  her  Willy. 

II. 

What  says  she,  my  dearest,  my  Phely  ? 
What  says  she,  my  dearest,  my  Phely  ? 
She  lets  thee  to  wit  that  she  has  thee  forgot, 

And  for  ever  disowns  thee,  her  Willy. 
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1  The  subjects  of  this  song  were,  Miss  Phillis  M'Murdo,  and 
her  '  despairing  swain,'  Stephen  Clarke,  the  musician.  S.ie  a 
previous  Note, 


WITH  THOMSON. 


^ 


III. 

O  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Phely ! 
O  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Phely ! 
As  light  as  the  air,  and  fause  as  thou's  fair, 
Thou's  broken  the  heart  o'  thy  Willy. 

Now  for  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks.  '  The 
Posie*  (in  the  Museum)  is  my  composition;  the 
air  was  taken  down  from  Mrs  Burns'  voice.  It  is 
well  known  in  the  West  country,  but  the  old 
words  are  trash.  By  the  bye,  take  a  look  at  the 
tune  again,  and  tell  me  if  you  do  not  think  it  is 
the  original  from  which  '  Roslin  Castle '  is  com- 
posed. The  second  part,  in  particular,  for  the 
first  two  or  three  bars,  is  exactly  the  old  air. 
'  Strathallan's  Lament '  is  mine ;  the  music  is  by 
our  right  trusty  and  deservedly  well-beloved 
Allan  Masterton.  '  Donocht-Head  '  is  not  mine ; 
I  would  give  ten  pounds  it  were.  It  appeared 
first  in  the  Edinburgh  Herald :  and  came  to  the 
editor  of  that  paper  with  the  Newcastle  post-mark 
on  it.1  '  Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't '  is  mine:  the 
music  said  to  be  by  a  John  Bruce,  a  celebrated 
violin  player  in  Dumfries,  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  This  I  know :  Bruce,  who  was  an  honest 
man,  though  a  red-wud  Highlandman,  constantly 
claimed  it;  and  by  all  the  old  musical  people  here, 
is  believed  to  be  the  author  of  it. 

'  Andrew  and  his  cutty  gun.'  The  song  to 
which  this  is  set  in  the  Museum  is  mine,  and  was 
composed  on  Miss  Euphemia  Murray,  of  Lintrose, 
commonly  and  deservedly  called  the  Flower  of 
Strathmore. 

'How  long  and  dreary  is  the  night!'  I  met 
with  some  such  words  in  a  collection  of  songs 


1  The  reader  will  be  curious  to  see  this  poem,  so  highly  praised 
by  Burns.    Here  it  is : — 

Keen  blaws  the  wind  o'er  Donocht-Head, 

The  snaw  drives  anelly  thro*  the  dale, 
The  Gaberlunzie  tirls  my  sneck. 

And  shivering  tells  his  waefu'  tale. 
"  Cauld  is  tin-  night,  O  let  me  in. 

And  dinna  let  your  minstrel  fa", 
And  dinna  let  his  winding-sheet 

Be  naething  but  a  wreath  o'  snaw. 

14  Full  ninety  winters  ha'e  I  seen. 

And  pip'd  where  gor-vocks  whirring  flew, 
And  mony  a  day  I've  danc'd,  I  ween, 

To  lilts  which  from  my  drone  I  blew." 
My  Eppie  wak'd,  and  soon  she  cry'd, 

"  Get  up,  guidman,  and  let  him  in ; 
For  weel  ye  ken  the^winter  night 

Was  short  when  he  began  his  din." 

My  Eppie 's  voice,  O  wow !  it's  sweet, 

Even  tho'  she  bans  and  scaulds  a  wee ; 
But  when  it's  tun'd  to  sorrow's  tale, 

O,  hnith,  it's  doubly  dear  to  me  ! 
••  Come  in,  mild  carl,  I'll  steer  my  fire, 

I'll  make  it  bleeze  a  bonnie  flame ; 
Your  bluid  is  thin,  ye've  tint  the  gate. 

Ye  shouldna  stray  sae  far  firae  hame." 


somewhere,  which  I  altered  and  enlarged  ;  and  to 
please  you,  and  to  suit  your  favourite  air,  I  have 
taken  a  stride  or  two  across  my  room,  and  have 
arranged  it  anew,  as  you  will  find  on  the  other 
page:  — 


P?oto  long  anfc  fcreare  t's  tlje 


TINE—  "  Cavld  Kail  in  Aberdeen." 

I. 

HOW  long  and  dreary  is  the  night, 

When  I  am  frae  my  dearie  ! 
I  restless  lie  frae  e'en  to  morn, 
Tho'  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary. 

For  oh,  her  lanely  nights  are  lang; 

And  oh,  her  dreams  are  eerie; 

And  oh,  her  widow'd  heart  is  sair, 

That's  absent  frae  her  dearie. 

II. 
When  I  think  on  the  lightsome  days 

I  spent  wi'  thee,  my  dearie; 
And  now  what  seas  between  us  roar,  — 
How  can  I  be  but  eerie  ? 

III. 

How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours; 

The  joyless  day  how  dreary  ! 
It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by, 
When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie. 

For  oh,  her  lanely  nights  are  lang; 

And  oh,  her  dreams  are  eerie; 

And  oh,  her  widow'd  heart  is  sair, 

That's  absent  frae  her  dearie. 


"  Nae  hame  have  I,"  the  minstrel  said, 
"  Sad  party-strife  o'erturned  my  ha' ; 

And,  weeping  at  the  eve  of  life, 
I  wander  thro'  a  wreath  o'  snaw." 

This  affecting  poem  is  apparently  incomplete.  The  author 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  avow  himself.  It  is  worthy  of  Burns, 
or  of  Macneill.—  CURRIE. 

These  verses  have  been  since  claimed  for  William  Pickering, 
a  poor  North  of  England  poet.  He  is  not  known  to  have 
written  any  tiling  else  worthy  of  preservation.  A  hand  noth- 
ing inferior  has  completed  the  song : — 

"  Wae's  me,  auld  carl !  sad  is  your  tale ; 

Your  scrip  is  toom,  your  claithing  thin  : 
Mine's  no  the  hand  to  steek  tlie  door, 

When  want  and  wae  wad  fain  be  in." 

Wi"  tottering  step  he  reached  the  spence, 

Whar  sune  the  ingle bleezed  fu'  hie: 
The  auld  man  thought  himsel"  at  hame, 

While  the  tear  stood  twinkling  in  his  o'e. 
He  took  his  pipes  and  played  a  spring; 

But  oh,  it  was  a  strain  of  woe ; 
It  spake  of  Scotland's  chiefs  and  king, 

And  wailed  a  nation's  overthrow. 

These  additional  verses  are  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Charles 
Gray  of  the  Royal  Marines,  author  of  several  popular  lyrics. 

2  The  earlier  version  of  this  song  will  be  found  at  page  22. 
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Tell  me  how  you  like  this.  I  differ  from  your 
idea  of  the  expression  of  the  tune.  There  is,  to 
me,  a  great  deal  of  tenderness  in  it.  You  cannot, 
in  my  opinion,  dispense  with  a  bass  to  your 
addenda  airs.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  a 
noted  performer,  plays  and  sings  at  the  same 
time  so  charmingly,  that  I  shall  never  bear  to 
see  any  of  her  songs  sent  into  the  world,  as  naked 
as  Mr  What-d'ye-call-um  has  done  in  his  London 
collection. l 

These  English  songs  gravel  me  to  death.  I 
have  not  that  command  of  the  language  that  I 
have  of  my  native  tongue.  I  have  been  at  'Dun- 
can Gray,'  to  dress  it  in  English,  but  all  I  can  do 
is  deplorably  stupid.  For  instance : — 

Zlrt  not  Illoman  e'er  Complain. 

TUNB— "  Duncan  Or  ay." 

I. 

LET  not  woman  e'er  complain 

Of  inconstancy  in  love; 
Let  not  woman  e'er  complain, 

Fickle  man  is  apt  to  rove : 
Look  abroad  through  nature's  range, 
Nature's  mighty  law  is  change  ; 
Ladies,  would  it  not  be  strange, 

Man  should  then  a  monster  prove  ? 

II. 

Mark  the  winds,  and  mark  the  skies; 

Ocean's  ebb,  and  ocean's  flow : 
Sun  and  moon  but  set  to  rise, 

Round  and  round  the  seasons  go : 
Why  then  ask  of  silly  man, 
To  oppose  great  nature's  plan  ? 
We'll  be  constant  while  we  can — 

You  can  be  no  more,  you  know. 

Since  the  above  I  have  been  out  in  the  country 
taking  a  dinner  with  a  friend,  where  I  met  with 
the  lady  whom  I  mentioned  in  the  second  page 
in  this  odds-and-ends  of  a  letter.2  As  usual,  I 
got  into  song;  and  returning  home  I  composed 
the  following: — 

Elje  Uober's  Attorning  Salute  to  Ijis  j» (stress. 

TUNE— "  J)eH  tak'  the  Wars." 

I. 

SLEEP'ST  thou,  or  wak'st  thou,  fairest  creature? 

Rosy  morn  now  lifts  his  eye, 
Numbering  ilka  bud  which  nature 
Waters  wi'  the  tears  o'  joy : 
Now  thro'  the  leafy  woods, 
And  by  the  reeking  floods, 


1  Mr  Ritson. 


2  Jean  I.orimer. 


Wild  nature's  tenants,  freely,  gladly  stray ; 
The  lintwhite  in  his  bower 
Chants  o'er  the  breathing  flower; 
The  lav'rock  to  the  sky 
Ascends  wi'  sangs  o'  joy, 
While  the  sun  and  thou  arise  to  bless  the  day.3 

II. 
Phoebus  gilding  the  brow  o'  morning, 

Banishes  ilk  darksome  shade, 
Nature  gladdening  and  adorning; 
Such  to  me  my  lovely  maid. 
When  absent  frae  my  fair, 
The  murky  shades  o'  care 
With  starless  gloom  o'ercast  my  sullen  sky ; 
But  when  in  beauty's  light, 
She  meets  my  ravish 'd  sight, 
When  through  my  very  heart 
Her  beaming  glories  dart; — 
'Tis  then  I  wake  to  life,  to  light,  and  joy.4 

If  you  honour  my  verses  by  setting  the  air  to 
them,  I  will  vamp  up  the  old  song,  and  make  it 
English  enough  to  be  understood. 

I  inclose  you  a  musical  curiosity,  an  East  Indian 
air,  which  you  would  swear  was  a  Scottish  one. 
I  know  the  authenticity  of  it,  as  the  gentleman 
who  brought  it  over  is  a  particular  acquaintance 
of  mine.  Do  preserve  me  the  copy  I  send  you, 
as  it  is  the  only  one  I  have.  Clarke  has  set  a 
bass  to  it,  and  I  intend  putting  it  into  the  Musical 
Museum.  Here  follow  the  verses  I  intend  for  it : 
["  The  Winter  of  Life,"  given  at  p  62.] 

I  would  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  procure 
me  a  sight  of  Ritson's  collection  of  English  songs, 
which  you  mention  in  your  letter.  I  will  thank 
you  for  another  information,  and  that  as  speedily 
as  you  please:  whether  this  miserable  drawling 
hotchpotch  epistle  has  not  completely  tired  you 
of  my  correspondence  ? 


3  MS.  variation: — 

Now  to  the  streaming  fountain, 
Or  up  the  heathy  mountain, 

The  hart,  hind,  and  roe,  freely,  wildly-wanton  stray ; 
In  twining  hazel  bowers 
His  lay  the  linnet  pours  ; 
The  lav'rock  to  the  sky 
Ascends  wi'  sangs  o'  joy, 
While  the  sun  and  thou  arise  to  bless  the  day. 

4  MS.  variation  : — 

When  frae  my  Chloris  parted, 
Sad,  cheerless,  broken  hearted, 

The  night's  gloomy  shades,  cloudy,  dark,  o'ercast  my  sky. 
But  when  she  charms  my  sight, 
In  pride  of  beauty's  light ; 
When  through  my  very  heart 
Her  beaming-  glories  dart ; 
'Tis  then,  'tis  then  I  wake  to  life  and  joy. 
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LXL 

MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

EDINBURGH,  27th  OCT.,  1794. 

I  AM  sensible,  my  dear  friend,  that  a  genuine 
poet  can  no  more  exist  without  his  mistress  than 
his  meat.  I  wish  I  knew  the  adorable  she,  whose 
bright  eyes  and  witching  smiles  have  so  often 
enraptured  the  Scottish  bard !  that  I  might  drink 
her  sweet  health  when  the  toast  is  going  round. 
'  Craigieburn  Wood '  must  certainly  be  adopted 
into  my  family,  since  she  is  the  object  of  the  song ; 
but,  in  the  name  of  decency,  I  must  beg  a  new 
chorus  verse  from  you.  "  O  to  be  lying  beyond 
thee,  dearie,"  is  perhaps  a  consummation  to  be 
wished,  but  will  not  do  for  singing  in  the  company 
of  ladies.  The  songs  in  your  last  will  do  you  last- 
ing credit,  and  suit  the  respective  airs  charmingly. 
I  am  perfectly  of  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
additional  airs.  The  idea  of  sending  them  into 
the  world  naked  as  they  were  born  was  ungener- 
ous. They  must  all  be  clothed  and  made  decent 
by  our  friend  Clarke. 

I  find  I  am  anticipated  by  the  friendly  Cun- 
ningham in  sending  you  Ritson's  Scottish  collec- 
tion. Permit  me,  therefore,  to  present  you  with 
his  English  collection,  which  you  will  receive  by 
the  coach.  I  do  not  find  his  Historical  Essay  on 
Scottish  song  interesting.  Your  anecdotes  and 
miscellaneous  remarks  will,  I  am  sure,  be  much 
more  so.  Allan  has  just  sketched  a  charming 
design  from  'Maggie  Lauder.'  She  is  dancing 
with  such  spirit  as  to  electrify  the  piper,  who 
seems  almost  dancing  too,  while  he  is  playing  with 
the  most  exquisite  glee.  I  am  much  inclined  to 
get  a  small  copy,  and  to  have  it  engraved  in  the 
style  of  Ritson's  prints. 

P.S. — Pray,  what  do  your  anecdotes  say  con- 
cerning ' Maggie  Lauder?'  was  she  a  real  per- 
sonage, and  of  what  rank  ?  You  would  surely 
'  spier  for  her,  if  you  ca'd  at  Anstruther  town."  1 


I  Mr  Robert  Chambers  gives  us  some  information  regarding 
this  far-famed  heroine.  '  In  consequence,'  says  lie,  '  of  an  enthu- 
siasm upon  such  subjects,  the  writer  of  these  pages  [The  Pic- 
ture of  Scotland]  did  not  neglect,  on  visiting  Anstruther,  to 
"spier  for  Maggie  I.auder."  He  was  pleased  to  find  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town  have  not  only  preserved  the  tradition 
of  her  existence,  but  even  know  the  exact  place  of  her  resi- 
dence. She  lived,  and  practised  (it  seems)  not  the  most  reput- 
able profession,  in  the  "  East  Green  of  Anster,"  a  low  street, 
connecting  the  town  with  the  adjacent  fishing- village  of  Cellar- 
dykes.  Her  house  was  a  cot  of  one  story,  and  stood  upon  the 
north  side  of  the  street,  at  the  west  end  of  two  more  modern 
little  cottages,  almost  opposite  to  a  tannery.  The  spot  is  now 
occupied  by  a  garden,  which  extends  a  good  way  back.  The 
house  itself  has  not  existed  within  the  memory  of  the  present 


NO.   LXII. 

BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

Nov.,  1794. 

MANY  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  for  your 
present ;  it  is  a  book  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
me.  I  have  yesterday  begun  my  anecdotes,  &c., 
for  your  work.  I  intend  drawing  it  up  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  you,  which  will  save  me  from  the 
tedious  dull  business  of  systematic  arrangement. 
Indeed,  as  all  I  have  to  say  consists  of  unconnected 
remarks,  anecdotes,  scraps  of  old  songs,  &c.,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  the  work  a  beginning 
a  middle,  and  an  end,  which  the  critics  insist  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  in  a  work.2  In  my  last, 
I  told  you  my  objections  to  the  song  you  had 
selected  for  '  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground.' 
On  my  visit  the  other  day  to  my  fair  Chloris,  (that 
is  the  poetic  name  of  the  lovely  goddess  of  my 
inspiration,)  she  suggested  an  idea,  which  I,  in  my 
return  from  the  visit,  wrought  into  the  following 


I. 

MY  Chloris,  mark  how  green  the  groves, 

The  primrose  banks  how  fair  j 
The  balmy  gales  awake  the  flowers, 

And  wave  thy  flaxen  hair. 

II. 
The  lav'rock  shuns  the  palace  gay, 

And  o'er  the  cottage  sings; 
For  nature  smiles  as  sweet,  I  ween, 

To  shepherds  as  to  kings. 

III. 

Let  minstrels  sweep  the  skilfu'  string 

In  lordly  lighted  ha' : 
The  shepherd  stops  his  simple  reed, 

Blithe,  in  the  birken  shaw. 

IV. 

The  princely  revel  may  survey 

Our  rustic  dance  wi'  scorn ; 
But  are  their  hearts  as  light  as  ours 

Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  ? 


generation ;  but  all  the  people  concur  in  pointing  out  this  as  its 
site.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  mentioned,  that,  in  opposition 
to  the  popular  legend  regarding  this  renowned  lady,  the  Anstru. 
ther  family  have  a  tradition  that  she  was  a  person  of  condition, 
and  connected  with  their  ancient  house. 

2  '  It  does  not  appear  whether  Burns  completed  these  anec- 
dotes, &c.  Something  of  the  kind  (probably  the  rude  draughts) 
was  found  amongst  his  papers,  and   appears    elsewhere.'— 
CUBRIK. 

3  This  is  another  tribute  to  Miss  Jean  Lorimer. 
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The  shepherd  in  the  flow'ry  glen, 

In  shepherd's  phrase  will  woo : 
The  courtier  tells  a  finer  tale, — 

But  is  his  heart  as  true  ? 

VI. 
These  wild-wood  flowers  I've  pu'd,  to  deck 

That  spotless  breast  o'  thine ; 
The  courtier's  gems  may  witness  love — 

But  'tis  na  love  like  mine. 

How  do  you  like  the  simplicity  and  tenderness 
of  this  pastoral?  I  think  it  pretty  well. 

I  like  you  for  entering  so  candidly  and  so 
kindly  into  the  story  of  "  ma  chere  Amie."  I 
assure  you,  I  was  never  more  in  earnest  in  my  life, 
than  in  the  account  of  that  affair  which  I  sent  you 
in  my  last. — Conjugal  love  is  a  passion  which  I 
deeply  feel,  and  highly  venerate ;  but,  somehow, 
it  does  not  make  such  a  figure  in  poesy  as  that 
other  species  of  the  passion, 

•  Where  Love  is  liberty,  and  Nature  law.' 

Musically  speaking,  the  first  is  an  instrument  of 
which  the  gamut  is  scanty  and  confined,  but  the 
tones  inexpressibly  sweet:  while  the  last  has 
powers  equal  to  all  the  intellectual  modulations 
of  the  human  soul.  Still,  I  am  a  very  poet  in  my 
enthusiasm  of  the  passion.  The  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  the  beloved  object  is  the  first  and  invio- 
late sentiment  that  pervades  my  soul ;  and  what- 
ever pleasures  I  might  wish  for,  or  whatever  might 
be  the  raptures  they  would  give  me,  yet,  if  they 
interfere  with  that  first  principle,  it  is  having 
these  pleasures  at  a  dishonest  price :  and  justice 
forbids,  and  generosity  disdains  the  purchase ! 

Despairing  of  my  own  powers  to  give  you 
variety  enough  in  English  songs,  I  have  been  turn- 
ing over  old  collections,  to  pick  out  songs,  of  which 
the  measure  is  something  similar  to  what  I  want ; 
and,  with  a  little  alteration  so  as  to  suit  the  rhythm 
of  the  air  exactly,  to  give  you  them  for  your  work. 
Where  the  songs  have  hitherto  been  but  little 
noticed,  nor  have  ever  been  set  to  music,  I  tliink 
the  shift  a  fair  one.  A  song,  which,  under  the 
same  first  verse,  you  will  find  in  Ramsay's  Tea- 
table  Miscellany,  I  have  cut  down  for  an  English 
dress  to  your  '  Dainty  Davie,'  as  follows: — 

<!Tf)IOf 

ALTERED  FROM  AN  OLD  ENGLISH  SONO. 
I. 

IT  was  the  charming  month  of  May, 
When  all  the  flow'rs  were  fresh  and  gay, 
One  morning,  by  the  break  of  day, 
The  youthful,  charming  Chloe; 


From  peaceful  slumber  she  arose, 

Girt  on  her  mantle  and  her  hose, 

And  o'er  the  flow'ry  mead  she  goes, 

The  youthful,  charming  Chloe. 

Lovely  was  she  by  the  dawn, 

Youthful  Chloe,  charming  Chloe, 
Tripping  o'er  the  pearly  lawn, 
The  youthful,  charming  Chloe. 

II. 

The  feather'd  people,  you  might  see 
Perch'd  all  around  on  every  tree, 
In  notes  of  sweetest  melody, 

They  hail  the  charming  Chloe; 
Till,  painting  gay  the  eastern  skies, 
The  glorious  sun  began  to  rise, 
Out-rivall'd  by  the  radiant  eyes 
Of  youthful,  charming  Chloe. 
Lovely  was  she  by  the  dawn, 

Youthful  Chloe,  charming  Chloe, 
Tripping  o'er  the  pearly  lawn, 
The  youthful,  charming  Chloe. 

You  may  think  meanly  of  this,  but  take  a  look 
at  the  bombast  original,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
that  I  have  made  so  much  of  it.  I  have  finished 
my  song  to  '  Rothemurche's  Rant ; '  and  you  have 
Clarke  to  consult  as  to  the  set  of  the  air  for  sing- 
ing. 


'  lljc  ?itnt=Mjttc  aorfts.1 


TUNK  —  "  Rothemurche's  Rant." 

1. 

LASSIE  wi'  the  lint-white  locks, 

Bonnie  lassie,  artless  lassie, 
Wilt  thou  wi'  me  tent  the  flocks  * 

Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie,  O  ? 
Now  nature  deeds  the  flowery  lea, 
And  a'  is  young  and  sweet  like  thee; 
O  wilt  thou  share  its  joys  wi'  me, 
And  say  thou'lt  be  my  dearie,  O  ? 

II. 

And  when  the  welcome  simmer  shower 
Has  cheer'd  ilk  drooping  little  flower, 
We'll  to  the  breathing  woodbine  bower 

At  sultry  noon,  my  dearie,  O. 

III. 

When  Cynthia  lights,  wi'  silver  ray, 
The  weary  shearer's  hameward  way, 
Thro'  yellow  waving  fields  well  stray, 

And  talk  o'  love,  my  dearie,  O. 
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1    In  this  fine  lyric,   Burns  once  more  makes  Miss  Jenn 
Lorimer  the  subject  of  his  song. 
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IV. 

And  when  the  howling  wintry  blast 
Disturbs  ray  lassie's  midnight  rest, 
Enclasped  to  my  faithful  breast, 
I'll  comfort  thee,  my  dearie,  O. l 
Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks, 
Bonnie  lassie,  artless  lassie! 
Wilt  thou  wi'  me  tent  the  flock.*, 
Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie,  O  ? 

This  piece  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  a 
regular  pastoral:  the  vernal  morn,  the  summer 
noon,  the  autumnal  evening,  and  the  winter  night, 
are  regularly  rounded.  If  you  like  it,  well:  if 
not,  I  will  insert  it  in  the  Museum. 


No.  LXIII.» 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

I  AM  out  of  temper  that  you  should  set  so  sweet, 
so  tender  an  air,  as,  '  Deil  tak'  the  wars,'  to  the  j 
foolish  old  verses.  You  talk  of  the  silliness  of 
'Saw  ye  my  father?'  by  heavens!  the  odds  is 
gold  to  brass!  Besides,  the  old  song,  though  now 
pretty  well  modernized  into  the  Scottish  lan- 
guage, is  originally,  and  in  the  early  editions,  a 
bungling  low  imitation  of  the  Scottish  manner,  by 
that  genius  Tom  D'  Urfey :  so  has  no  pretensions  to 
be  a  Scottish  production.  There  is  a  pretty  English 
song  by  Sheridan,  in  the  '  Duenna,'  to  this  air, 
which  is  out  of  sight  superior  to  D'Urfey's.  It 

begins, 

'  When  sable  night  each  drooping  plant  restoring.' 
The  air,  if  I  understand  the  expression  of  it  pro- 
perly, is  the  very  native  language  of  simplicity, 
tenderness,  and  love.     I  have  again  gone  over  my 
song  to  the  tune  as  follows.3 

Now  for  my  English  song  to  '  Nancy's  to  the 
Greenwood,'  &c. 


jFaretoell,  tftou  Stream. 

I. 

FAREWELL,  thou  stream  that  winding  flows 

Around  Eliza's  dwelling! 
O  mem'ry !  spare  the  cruel  throes 

Within  my  bosom  swelling: 


1  MS.  variation:— 

And  should  the  howling  wintry  blast 
Disturb  my  lassie's  midnight  rest, 
I'll  faiild  thee  to  my  faithfu'  breast. 
And  comfort  thee,  my  dearie,  O. 

2  The  letter  here  marked  No.  LX11I.  forms  part  of  No. 
LXII.  in  Currie's  edition. 

.1  See  the  song  in  its  first  and  best  dress  given  at  page  126, 
with  the  title  of '  The  Lover's  Morning  Salute  to  his  Mistress.' 
Bums  remarks  upon  it,  '  I  could  easily  throw  this  into  an 
English  mould;  but,  to  my  taste,  in  the  simple  and  the  tender 
of  the  pastoral  song,  a  sprinkling  of  the  old  Scottish  has  an  ini- 
mitable effect.' 

II. 
E^W- 


Condemn'd  to  drag  a  hopeless  chain. 

And  yet  in  secret  languish; 
To  feel  a  fire  in  ev'ry  vain, 

Nor  dare  disclose  my  anguish. 

II. 
Love's  veriest  wretch,  unseen,  unknown, 

I  fain  my  griefs  would  cover : 
The  bursting  sigh,  th'  unweeting  groan, 

Betray  the  hapless  lover. 
I  know  thou  doom'st  me  to  despair, 

Nor  wilt,  nor  canst  relieve  me; 
But  oh!  Eliza,  hear  one  prayer — 

For  pity's  sake  forgive  me! 

III. 

The  music  of  thy  voice  I  heard, 

Nor  wist  while  it  enslav'd  me ; 
I  saw  thine  eyes,  yet  nothing  fear'd, 

Till  fears  110  more  had  sav'd  me : 
Th'  unwary  sailor  thus  aghast, 

The  wheeling  torrent  viewing; 
'Mid  circling  horrors  sinks  at  last 

In  overwhelming  ruin. 


There  is  an  air, '  The  Caledonian  Hunt's  delight, 
to  which  I  wrote  a  song  that  you  will  find  in 
Johnson — '  Ye  banks  an'  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon ;' 
this  air,  I  think,  might  find  a  place  among  your 
hundred,  as  Lear  says  of  his  knights.  Do  you 
know  the  history  of  the  air  ?  It  is  curious  enough. 
A  good  many  years  ago,  Mr  James  Miller,  writer 
in  your  good  town,  a  gentleman  whom  possibly 
you  know,  was  in  company  with  our  friend  Clarke ; 
and  talking  of  Scottish  music,  Miller  expressed 
an  ardent  ambition  to  be  able  to  compose  a  Scots 
air.  Mr  Clarke,  partly  by  way  of  joke,  told  him 
to  keep  to  the  black  keys  of  the  harpsichord,  and 
preserve  some  kind  of  rhythm;  and  he  would 
infallibly  compose  a  Scots  air.  Certain  it  is,  that, 
in  a  few  days,  Mr  Miller  produced  the  rudiments 
of  an  air,  which  Mr  Clarke,  with  •  some  touches 
and  corrections,  fashioned  into  the  tune  in  question. 
Ritson,  you  know,  has  the  same  story  of  the  black 
keys ;  but  this  account  which  I  have  just  given  you, 
Mr  Clarke  informed  me  of  several  years  ago.  Now, 
to  show  you  how  difficult  it  is  to  trace  the  origin 
of  our  airs,  I  have  heard  it  repeatedly  asserted 
that  this  was  an  Irish  air;  nay,  I  met  with  an  Irish 
gentleman  *who  affirmed  he  had  heard  it  in  Ire- 
land among  the  old  women;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  countess  informed  me,  that  the  first  per- 
son who  introduced  the  air  into  this  country 
was  a  baronet's  lady  of  her  acquaintance,  who 
took  down  the  notes  from  an  itinerant  piper  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.  How  difficult,  then,  to  ascertain 
the  truth  respecting  our  poesy  and  music!  I, 
myself,  have  lately  seen  a  couple  of  ballads  sung 
through  the  streets  of  Dumfries,  with  my  name  at 
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the  head  of  them  as  the  author,  though  it  was  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  seen  them. 

I  thank  you  for  admitting  ' Craigieburn  Wood;' 
and  I  shall  take  care  to  furnish  you  with  a  new 
chorus.  In  fact,  the  chorus  was  not  my  work, 
but  a  part  of  some  old  verses  to  the  air.  If  I 
can  catch  myself  in  a  more  than  ordinarily  pro- 
pitious moment,  I  shall  write  a  new  '  Craigie- 
burn Wood'  altogether.  My  heart  is  much  in 
the  theme. 

I  am  ashamed,  my  dear  fellow,  to  make  the 
request;  'tis  dunning  your  generosity;  but  in  a 
moment,  when  I  had  forgotten  whether  I  was 
rich  or  poor,  I  promised  Chloris  a  copy  of  your 
songs.  It  wrings  my  honest  pride  to  write  you 
this:  but  an  ungracious  request  is  doubly  so  by  a 
tedious  apology.  To  make  you  some  amends,  as 
soon  as  I  have  extracted  the  necessary  information 
out  of  them,  1  will  return  'you  Ritson's  volumes. 

The  lady  is  not  a  little  proud  that  she  is  to 
make  so  distinguished  a  figure  in  your  collection, 
and  I  am  not  a  little  proud  that  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  please  her  so  much.  Lucky  it  is  for 
your  patience  that  my  paper  is  done,  for  when  I 
am  in  a  scribbling  humour,  I  know  not  when  to 
give  over. 


No.  LXIV. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

15TH  NOVEMBER,  1794. 
MY  GOOD  SIR, 

SINCE  receiving  your  last,  I  have  had  another 
interview  with  Mr  Clarke,  and  a  long  consulta- 
tion. He  thinks  the  '  Caledonian  Hunt '  is  more 
Bacchanalian  than  amorous  in  its  nature,  arid 
recommends  it  to  you  to  match  the  air  accord- 
ingly. Pray,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  how  pecu- 
liarly well  the  Scottish  airs  are  adapted  for 
verses  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  ?  The  first  part 
of  the  air  is  generally  low,  and  suited  for  a  man's 
voice;  and  the  second  part  in  many  instances 
cannot  be  sung,  at  concert  pitch,  but  by  a  female 
voice.  A  song  thus  performed  makes  an  agree- 
able variety,  but  few  of  ours  are  written  in  this 
form:  I  wish  you  would  think  of  it  in  some  of 
those  that  remain.  The  only  one  of  the  kind 
you  have  sent  me  is  admirable,  and  will  be  a  uni- 
versal favourite. 

Your  verses  for  'Rothemurche'  are  so  sweetly 
pastoral,  and  your  serenade  to  Chloris,  for  'Deil 
tak'  the  wars,'  so  passionately  tender,  that  I  have 
sung  myself  into  raptures  with  them.  Your  song 
for  '  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground,'  is  like- 
wise a  diamond  of  tho  first  water:  I  am  quite 


dazzled  and  delighted  by  it.  Some  of  your 
Chlorises,  I  suppose,  have  flaxen  hair,  from  your 
partiality  for  this  colour;  else  we  differ  about  it; 
for  I  should  scarcely  conceive  a  woman  to  be  a 
beauty,  on  reading  that  she  had  lint-white  locks! 
'Farewell  thou  stream  that  winding  flows,'  I 
think  excellent,  but  it  is  much  too  serious  to  come 
after 'Nancy:'  at  least  it  would  seem  an  incon- 
gruity to  provide  the  same  air  with  merry  Scot- 
tish and  melancholy  English  verses!  The  more 
that  the  two  sets  of  verses  resemble  each  other, 
in  their  general  character,  the  better.  Those 
you  have  manufactured  for  'Dainty  Davie'  will 
answer  charmingly.  I  am  happy  to  find  you 
have  begun  your  anecdotes :  I  care  not  how  long 
they  be,  for  it  is  impossible  that  any  thing  from 
your  pen  can  be  tedious.  Let  me  beseech  you 
not  to  use  ceremony  in  telling  me  when  you  wish 
to  present  any  of  your  friends  with  the  songs : 
the  next  carrier  will  bring  you  three  copies,  and 
you  arc  as  welcome  to  twenty  as  to  a  pinch  of 
snuff. 
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No.  LXV. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

19TH  NOVEMBER,  1794. 

You  see,  my  dear  Sir,  what  a  punctual  corres- 
pondent I  am;  though  indeed  you  may  thank 
yourself  for  the  tedium  of  my  letters,  as  you 
have  so  flattered  me  on  my  horsemanship  with 
my  favourite  hobby,  and  have  praised  the  grace 
of  his  ambling  so  much,  that  I  am  scarcely  ever 
off  his  back.  For  instance,  this  morning,  though 
a  keen  blowing  frost,  in  my  walk  before  break- 
fast, I  finished  my  duet,  which  you  were  pleased 
to  praise  so  much.  Whether  I  have  uniformly 
succeeded,  I  will  not  say;  but  here  it  is  for  you, 
though  it  is  not  an  hour  old. 


ie 


TCNB—  "  The  Sow's  Tail.' 


O  PHILLT,  happy  be  that  day 
When  roving  through  the  gather'd  hay, 
My  youtlifu'  heart  was  stown  away, 
And  by  thy  charms,  my  Philly. 

SHE. 

O  Willy,  aye  I  bless  the  grovo 
Where  first  I  own'd  my  maiden  love, 
Wliilst  thou  didst  pledge  the  Powers  above 
To  be  my  ain  dear  Willy. 
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HE. 

As  songsters  of  the  early  year 
Arc  ilka  day  inair  sweet  to  hear, 
So  ilka  day  to  me  mair  dear 
And  charming  is  my  Pliilly. 

SHE. 

As  on  tho  brier  the  budding  rose 
Still  richer  breathes  and  fairer  blows, 
So  in  my  tender  bosom  grows 
The  love  I  bear  my  Willy. 


The  milder  sun  and  bluer  sky, 
That  crown  my  harvest  cares  wi'  joy, 
Were  ne'er  sa6  welcome  to  my  eye 
As  is  the  sight  o'  Philly. 

SHE. 

The  little  swallow's  wanton  wing-, 
Tho'  wafting  o'er  the  flowery  spring, 
Did  ne'er  to  me  sic  tidings  bring, 
As  meeting  o'  my  Willy. 

HE. 

The  bee  that  thro'  the  sunny  hour 
Sips  nectar  in  the  opening  flower, 
Compar'd  wi'  my  delight  is  poor, 
Upon  the  lips  o'  Pliilly. 

SHE. 

The  woodbine  in  the  dewy  wcet, 
When  evening  shades  in  silence  meet, 
Is  nocht  sac  fragrant  or  sac  sweet 
As  is  a  kiss  o'  Willy. 

HE. 

Let  fortune's  wheel  at  random  rin, 
And  fools  may  tync,  and  knaves  may  win ; 
My  thoughts  arc  a'  bound  up  in  ane, 
And  that's  my  ain  dear  Pliilly. 

SHE. 

What's  a'  the  joys  that  gowd  can  gi'e ! 
I  care  na  wealth  a  single  flic ; 
The  lad  I  love's  the  lad  for  me, 
And  that's  my  ain  dear  Willy. 

Tell  me  honestly  how  you  like  it;  and  point 
out  whatever  you  think  faulty. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  your  idea  of  singing 
our  songs  in  alternate  stanzas,  and  regret  tliat 
you  did  not  hint  it  to  me  sooner.  In  those  that 
remain,  I  shall  have  it  in  my  eye.  I  remember 
your  objections  to  the  name  Philly;  but  it  is  the 
common  abbreviation  of  Pliillis.  Sally,  the  only 
other  name  that  suits,  has  to  my  ear  a  vulgarity 
K  about  it,  which  unfits  it  for  any  thing  except 


burlesque.  The  legion  of  Scottish  poetasters  of 
the  day,  whom  your  brother  editor,  Mr  Ritson, 
ranks  with  me,  as  my  coevals,  have  always  mis- 
taken vulgarity  for  simplicity :  whereas,  simplicity 
is  as  much  eloignce  from  vulgarity,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  from  affected  point  and  puerile  conceit 
on  the  other. 

I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  air,  'Craigieburn 
Wood,'  that  a  chorus  would  in  some  degree  spoil 
the  effect;  and  shall  certainly  have  none  in  my 
projected  song  to  it.  It  is  not,  however,  a  case 
in  point  with  '  Rothcmurchc;'  there,  as  in  '  Roy's 
Wife  of  Aldivalloch,'  a  chorus  goes  to  my  taste 
well  enough.  As  to  the  chorus  going  first,  that 
is  the  case  with  '  Roy's  Wife,'  as  well  as  'Rothe- 
murchc.'  In  fact,  in  the  first  part  of  both  tunes, 
the  rhythm  is  so  peculiar  and  irregular,  and  on 
that  irregularity  depends  so  much  of  their  beauty, 
that  we  must  e'en  take  them  with  all  their  wild- 
ness,  and  humour  the  verse  accordingly.  Leaving 
out  the  starting  note,  in  both  tunes,  has,  I  think, 
an  effect  that  no  regularity  could  counterbalance 
the  want  of. 


Try, 

nnd 

compare  with, 


(  O  Hoy's  Wife  of  Aldivalloch. 
I O  Lassie  wi*  the  lint-wliite  locks. 

{  Roy's  Wife  of  Aldivatlorli 
\Lassie  wi*  the  liut-u  hito  locks. 
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Does  not  the  tamencss  of  the  prefixed  syllabic 
strike  you  ?  In  the  last  case,  with  the  true  furor 
of  genius,  you  strike  at  once  into  the  wild  'Origi- 
nality of  tho  air;  whereas,  in  the  first  insipid 
method,  it  is  like  the  grating  screw  of  the  pina 
before  the  fiddle  is  brought  into  tune.  This  is 
my  taste;  if  I  am  wrong,  I  beg  pardon  of  the 
cognoscenti. 

'  The  Caledonian  Hunt '  is  so  charming,  that  it 
would  make  any  subject  in  a  song  go  down;  but 
pathos  is  certainly  its  native  tongue.  Scottish 
Bacchanalians  we  certainly  want,  though  the  few 
we  have  arc  excellent.  For  instance,  'Todlin 
harnc,'  is,  for  wit  and  humour,  an  unparalleled 
composition;  and  'Andrew  and  his  cutty  Gun,' 
is  the  work  of  a  master.  By  the  way,  arc  you 
not  quite  vexed  to  think  that  those  men  of  genius, 
for  such  they  certainly  were,  who  composed  our 
fine  Scottish  lyrics,  should  be  unknown  ?  It  has 
given  me  many  a  heart-ache.  Apropos  to  Bac- 
chanalian songs  in  Scottish ;  I  composed  one 
yesterday,  for  an  air  I  like  much — 'Lumps  o' 
pudding.' 

CTontentrfc  toi'  Utttle. 

TDNB— "Lumpi  o'  pudding." 
I. 

CONTENTED  wi'  little,  and  cantic  wi'  mair, 
Whene'er  I  forgather  wi'  sorrow  and  care, 
I  gi'c  them  a  skclp,  as  they're  crccpiii'  alang, 
Wi'  a  cog  o'  guid  swats,  and  an  auld  Scottish  sang 
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II. 

I  whyles  claw  the  elbow  o'  troublesome  thought; 
But  man  is  a  sodger,  and  life  is  a  faught : 
My  mirth  and  good  humour  are  coin  in  my  pouch, 
And  my  freedom's  my  lairdship  nae  monarch  dare 
touch. 

III. 

A  towmond  o'  trouble,  should  that  be  my  fa', 
A  night  o'  guid  fellowship  southers  it  a' : 
When  at  the  blithe  end  o'  our  journey  at  last, 
Wha  the  de'il  ever  thinks  o'  the  road  he  has  past  ? 

IV. 

Blind  chance,  let  her  snapper  and  stoyte  on  her 

way; 

Be't  to  me,  be't  frae  me,  e'en  let  the  jade  gae : 
Come  ease,  or  come  travail ;  come  pleasure  or 

pain, 

My  warst   word  is — "  Welcome,    and    welcome 
again !" 

If  you  do  not  relish  tliis  air,  I  will  send  it  to 
Johnson. 


No.  LXVI. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

SINCE  yesterday's  penmanship,  I  have  framed 
a  couple  of  English  stanzas,  by  way  of  an  English 
song  to  "  Roy's  Wife."  You  will  allow  me,  that, 
in  this  instance,  my  English  corresponds  in  senti- 
ment with  the  Scottish : — 

Canst  tfjou  Irabc  me  If) us,  ing  Uatjj.1 

TONE— "Roy's  Wife." 

I. 

Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy  ? 
Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy  ? 
Well  thou  know'st  my  aching  heart — 
And  canst  thou  leave  me  thus  for  pity  ? 
Is  this  thy  plighted,  fond  regard, 
Thus  cruelly  to  part,  my  Katy  ? 
Is  this  thy  faithful  swain's  reward — 
An  aching,  broken  heart,  my  Katy ! 


1  '  To  this  address,  in  the  character  of  a  forsaken  lover,  a  reply 
was  found,  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  among  the  MSS.  of  our  bard, 
evidently  in  a  female  hand-writing.  The  temptation  to  give 
it  to  the  public  is  irresistible ;  and  if,  in  so  doing,  offence  should 
be  given  to  the  fair  authoress,  the  beauty  of  her  verses  must 
plead  our  excuse  ;  — 


TUNE— "  Boy's  Wife." 

Stay,  my  Willie— yet  believe  me 

Stay,  my  Willie— yet  believe  me, 

Ff.r,  ah  !  thou  know'st  na  every  pang 

W»4  wring  my  bosom  shouldst  thou  leave  rac. 


II. 

Farewell !  and  ne'er  such  sorrows  tear 
That  fickle  heart  of  thine,  my  Katy! 
Thou  may'st  find  those  will  love  thee  dear — 
But  not  a  love  like  mine,  Katy. 

Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy  ? 
Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy  ? 
Well  thou  know'st  my  aching  heart — 
And  canst  thou  leave  me  thus  for  pity  ? 

Well!  I  think  this,  to  be  done  in  two  or  three 
turns  across  my  room,  and  with  two  or  three 
pinches  of  Irish  blackguard,  is  not  so  far  amiss. 
You  see  I  am  determined  to  have  my  quantum  of 
applause  from  somebody. 

Tell  my  friend  Allan  (for  I  am  sure  that  we 
only  want  the  trifling  circumstance  of  being 
known  to  one  another,  to  be  the  best  friends  on 
earth,)  that  I  much  suspect  he  has,  in  his  plates, 
mistaken  the  figure  of  the  stock  and  horn.  I 
have,  at  last,  gotten  one ;  but  it  is  a  very  rude 
instrument.  It  is  composed  of  three  parts;  the 
stock,  which  is  the  hinder  thigh-bone  of  a  sheep, 
such  as  you  see  in  a  mutton  ham;  the  horn,  which 
is  a  common  Highland  cow's  horn,  cut  oflf  at  the 
small  end,  until  the  aperture  be  large  enough  to 
admit  the  stock  to  be  pushed  up  through  the  horn, 
until  it  be  held  by  the  thicker  end  of  the  thigh- 
bone ;  and  lastly,  an  oaten  reed  exactly  cut  and 
notched  like  that  which  you  see  every  shepherd 
boy  have,  when  the  corn- stems  are  green  and  full 
grown.  The  reed  is  not  made  fast  hi  the  bone, 
but  is  held  by  the  lips,  and  plays  loose  in  the 


Tell  me  that  thou  yet  art  true, 

And  a'  my  wrongs  shall  be  forgiven, 
And  when  this  heart  proves  fa  use  to  thee, 

Yon  sun  shall  cease  its  course  in  heaven. 

But  to  think  I  was  betrayed, 

That  falsehood  e'er  our  loves  should  sunder  1 
To  take  the  flow'ret  to  my  breast, 

And  find  the  guilfu'  serpent  under. 

Could  I  hope  thou  -dst  ne  er  deceive, 

Celestial  pleasures  might  I  choose  'em, 
I'd  slight,  nor  seek  in  other  spheres 
That  heaven  I'd  find  within  thy  bosom. 
Stay,  my  Willie — yet  believe  me, 
Stay,  my  Willie — yet  believe  me, 
For,  ah  !  thou  know'st  na  every  pang 
Wad  wring  my  bosom  shouldst  thou  leave  me. 


1  It  may  amuse  the  reader  to  be  told,  that  on  this  occasion  the 
gentleman  and  the  lady  have  exchanged  the  dialects  of  their 
respective  countries.  The  Scottish  Bard  makes  his  address  in 
pure  Engli>h  ;  the  reply  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  a  young  and  beautiful  Eng- 
lishwoman.'— CURRIE. 

The  accomplished  lady  who  wrote  the  reply  was  Mrs  Riddel, 
of  Woodlee  Park,  already  more  than  once  mentioned  in  our 
Notes.  See  pages  128,  Vol.  i.  and  64,  Vol.  ii.  In  a  moment  of 
excitement,  the  poet  so  far  forgot  himself,  it  is  said,  as  to  at- 
tempt to  salute  her,  a  freedom  which  she  resented  by  an 
estrangement  which  lasted  two  years. 
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smaller  end  of  the  stock ;  while  the  stock,  with 
the  horn  hanging  on  its  larger  end,  is  held  by  the 
hands  in  playing.  The  stock  has  six  or  seven  ven- 
tigos  on  the  upper  side,  and  one  back  ventige, 
like  the  common  flute.  This  of  mine  was  made 
by  a  man  from  the  braes  of  Athole,  and  is  exactly 
what  the  shepherds  were  wont  to  use  in  that 
country. 

However,  either  it  is  not  quite  properly  bored 
in  the  holes,  or  else  we  have  not  the  art  of 
blowing  it  rightly ;  for  we  can  make  little  of  it. 
If  Mr  Allan  chooses,  I  will  send  him  a  sight  of 
mine ;  as  I  look  on  myself  to  be  a  kind  of  brother 
brush  with  him.  "  Pride  in  poets  is  nae  sin ;"  and 
I  will  say  it,  that  I  look  on  Mr  Allan  and  Mr 
Burns  to  be  the  only  genuine  and  real  painters  of 
Scottish  costume  in  the  world. 


NO.  XLVII. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

28TH  Nov.  1794. 

I  ACKNOWLEDGE,  my  dear  Sir,  you  are  not  only 
the  most  punctual,  but  the  most  delectable  cor- 
respondent I  ever  met  with.  To  attempt  flatter- 
ing you  never  entered  my  head ;  the  truth  is,  I 
look  back  with  surprise  at  my  impudence,  in  so 
frequently  nibbling  at  lines  and  couplets  of  your 
incomparable  lyrics,  for  which,  perhaps,  if  you 
had  served  me  right,  you  would  have  sent  me  to 
the  devil.  On  the  contrary,  however,  you  have 
all  along  condescended  to  invite  my  criticism  with 
so  much  courtesy,  that  it  ceases  to  be  wonderful, 
if  I  have  sometimes  given  myself  the  airs  of  a 
reviewer.  Your  last  budget  demands  unqualified 
praise:  all  the  songs  are  charming,  but  the  duet 
is  a  chef  d1  ceuvre.  '  Lumps  o'  pudding '  shall  cer- 
tainly make  one  of  my  family  dishes;  you  have 
cooked  it  so  capitally,  that  it  will  please  all  palates. 
Do  give  us  a  few  more  of  this  cast  when  you  find 
yourself  in  good  spirits ;  these  convivial  songs  are 
more  wanted  than  those  of  the  amorous  kind,  of 
which  we  have  great  choice.  Besides,  one  does 
not  often  meet  with  a  singer  capable  of  giving  the 
proper  effect  to  the  latter,  while  the  former  are 
easily  sung,  and  acceptable  to  every  body.  I 
participate  in  your  regret  that  the  authors  of  some 
of  our  best  songs  are  unknown :  it  is  provoking  to 
every  admirer  of  genius. 

I  mean  to  have  a  picture  painted  from  your 
beautiful  ballad,  'The  Soldier's  Return,'  to  be 
engraved  for  one  of  my  frontispieces.  The  most 
interesting  point  of  time  appears  to  me,  when  she 
first  recognises  her  ain  dear  Willie,  "  She  gaz'd, 
she  rcdden'd  like  a  rose."  The  three  lines  imme- 


diately following  are,  no  doubt,  more  impressive 
on  the  reader's  feelings;  but  were  the  painter  to 
fix  on  these,  then  you'll  observe  the  animation 
and  anxiety  of  her  countenance  is  gone,  and  he 
could  oidy  represent  her  fainting  in  the  soldier's 
arms.  But  I  submit  the  matter  to  you,  and  beg 
your  opinion. 

Allan  desires  me  to  thank  you  for  your  accurate 
description  of  the  stock  and  horn,  and  for  the  very 
gratifying  compliment  you  pay  him  in  considering 
him  worthy  of  standing  in  a  niche  by  the  side  of 
Burns  in  the  Scottish  Pantheon.  He  has  seen  the 
rude  instrument  you  describe,  so  does  not  want 
you  to  send  it;  but  wishes  to  know  whether  you 
believe  it  to  have  ever  been  generally  used  as  a 
musical  pipe  by  the  Scottish  shepherds,  and  when, 
and  in  what  part  of  the  country  chiefly.  I  doubt 
much  if  it  was  capable  of  any  thing  but  routing 
and  roaring.  A  friend  of  mine  says  he  remembers 
to  have  heard  one  in  his  younger  days,  made  of 
wood  instead  of  your  bone,  and  that  the  sound 
was  abominable. 

Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  return  any  books. 


No.  LXVIII. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

DECEMBER,  1794. 

IT  is,  I  assure  you,  the  pride  of  my  heart,  to  do 
any  thing  to  forward,  or  add  to  the  value  of  your 
book ;  and  as  I  agree  with  you  that  the  Jacobite 
song  in  the  Museum,  to  'There'll  never  be  peace 
till  Jamie  comes  hame,'  would  not  so  well  consort 
with  Peter  Pindar's  excellent  love-song  to  that 
air,  I  have  just  framed  for  you  the  following: — 

/HS  TSTanmVs  atoa'.1 

TUNB — "  There'tt  never  6«  peace,"  tfo. 

I. 

Now  in  her  green  mantle  blithe  nature  arrays, 
And  listens  the  lambkins  that  bleat  o'er  the  brae?, 
While  birds  warble  welcome  in  ilka  green  shaw; 
But  to  me  it's  delightless — my  Nannie's  awa' ! 

II. 

The  snaw-drap  and  primrose  our  woodlands  adorn, 
And  violets  bathe  in  the  weet  o'  the  morn ; 
They  pain  my  sad  bosom,  sae  sweetly  they  blaw, 
They  mind  me  o'  Nannie — and  Nannie's  awa'! 
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1  Clarinda  is  snid  to  have  been  the  inspirer  of  this  song :  tlio 
name  alone,  perhaps,  justifies  the  suggestion. 
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III. 

Thou  lav 'rock  that  springs  frac  the  clews  of  the  lawn, 
The  shepherd  to  warn  o' the  grey-breaking  dawn, 
And  thou  mellow  mavis  that  hails  the  night  fa', 
Give  over  for  pity — my  Nannie's  awa' ! 

IV. 

Come,  autumn,  sac  pensive,  in  yellow  and  grey, 
And  soothe  me  wi'  tidings  o'  nature's  decay: 
The  dark,  dreary  winter,  and  wild- driving  snaw, 
Alanc  can  delight  me — now  Nannie's  awa. 

How  does  this  please  you  ?  As  to  the  point  of 
time  for  the  expression,  in  your  proposed  print 
from  my  '  Sodger's  Return,'  it  must  certainly  be 
at — "  She  gaz'd."  The  interesting  dubiety  and 
suspense  taking  possession  of  her  countenance, 
and  the  gushing  fondness,  with  a  mixture  of 
roguish  playfulness  in  his,  strike  me  as  things  of 
which  a  master  will  make  a  great  deal.  In  great 
haste,  but  in  great  truth,  yours. 


No.  LXIX. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

JAJT.,  1795. 

I  FEAR  for  my  songs;  however,  a  few  may 
please,  yet  originality  is  a  coy  feature  in  composi- 
tion, and  in  a  multiplicity  of  efforts  in  the  same 
style,  disappears  altogether.  For  these  three 
thousand  years,  we  poetic  folks  have  been  describ- 
ing the  spring,  for  instance  ;  and  as  the  spring 
continues  the  same,  there  must  soon  be  a  same- 
ness in  the  imagery,  &c.  of  these  said  rhyming 
folks. 

A  great  critic  (Aikin)  on  songs,  says  that  love 
and  wine  are  the  exclusive  themes  for  song- 
writing.  The  following  is  on  neither  subject,  and 
consequently  is  no  song  ;  but  will  be  allowed,  I 
think,  to  be  two  or  three  pretty  good  prose 
thoughts  inverted  into  rhyme  :  — 


a'  Cfjat,  ant)  a' 


TUNH—  "For  a'  that,  and  a'  that." 

I. 

Is  there,  for  honest  poverty, 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that  ; 
The  coward-slave,  we  pass  him  by, 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that  ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Our  toils  obscure,  and  a'  that, 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 


II. 

What  tho'  on  hamcly  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hoddin  grey,  and  a'  that ; 
Gi'c  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man's  a  man  for  a.'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that ; 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor, 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that ! 

III. 

Ye  sec  yon  birkic,  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that ; 
Tho'  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 

He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that : 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

His  riband,  star,  and  a'  that, 
The  man  of  independent  mind, 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that ! 

IV. 
A  king  can  mak'  a  belted  knight,1 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a*  that ; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 

Guid  faith  he  maunna  fa'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that, 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth, 

Arc  liighcr  ranks  than  a'  that. 

V. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may — 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that — 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  tho  earth, 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

It's  coming  yet  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that ! 

I  do  not  give  you  the  foregoing  song  for  your 
book,  but  merely  by  way  of  vive  la  bagatelle; 
for  the  piece  is  not  really  poetry.  How  will  the 
following  do  for  '  Craigieburn  wood  ? 

(Erat'gteburn  <S23oo&  2 

I. 

SWEET  fa's  the  eve  on  Craigicbura, 

And  blithe  awakes  the  morrow, 
But  a'  the  pride  o'  spring's  return 

Can  yield  me  nocht  but  sorrow. 

II. 

I  see  the  flowers  and  spreading  trees, 

I  hear  the  wild  birds  singing  ; 
But  what  a  weary  wight  can  please, 

And  care  his  bosom  wringing  ? 


1  MS.  varintion: 

A  prince  can  mak'  a  belted  krrght. 

2  Seethe  Poet's  other  version  of  this  song,  and  a  dpsi-rintion 
of  Craigieburn,  at  p.  3G. 
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Ill 

Fain,  fain  would  I  my  griefs  impart, 

Yet  darena  for  your  anger ; 
But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart, 

If  I  conceal  it  lauger. 
IV. 
If  tliou  refuse  to  pity  me, 

If  thou  shalt  love  anither, 
When  yon  green  leaves  fade  frae  the  tree, 

Around  my  grave  they'll  wither. 

Farewell !     God  bless  you. 


No.  LXX. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

EDINBURGH,  30in  JAN.  1795. 

Mr  DEAR  SIR, 

I  THANK  you  heartily  for  'Nannie's  awa', '  as 
well  as  for  '  Craigieburn,'  which  I  think  a  very 
comely  pair.  Your  observation  on  the  difficulty 
of  original  writing  in  a  number  of  efforts  in  the 
eame  stylo,  strikes  me  very  forcibly;  and  it  has 
again  and  again  excited  my  wonder  to  find  you 
continually  surmounting  this  difficulty,  in  the  many 
deligi.tful  songs  you  have  sent  me.  Your  vive  la 
bagatelle  soug,  'For  a'  that,'  shall  undoubtedly  be 
included  in  ray  list. 


No.  LXXI. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

FEBRUARY,  1795. 
HERE  is  another  trial  at  your  favourite  air : — 

©,  Hassir,  art  tljou  sleeping  set.1 

TDNB— "Let  me  in  this  at  night." 

I. 

O  LASSIE,  art  thou  sleeping  yet, 
Or  art  thou  wakin',  1  would  wit  ? 
For  love  has  bound  me  hand  and  foot, 
And  I  would  fain  be  in,  jo. 
O  let  me  in  this  ae  night, 

This  ae,  ae,  ac  night; 
For  pity's  sake  this  ao  night, 
O  rise  and  let  me  in,  jo ! 


I  A  son?  in  Herds  collection  supplied  llie  poet  with  the 
materials  of  this  lyric.  He  nlternd  it,— for  the  better,  indeed, 
but  the  sentiment  is  substantially  the  same. 


II. 

Thou  hcar'st  the  winter  wind  and  wcet, 
Nac  star  blinks  thro'  the  driving  slcct: 
Tak'  pity  on  my  weary  feet, 
And  shield  me  frac  the  rain,  jo. 

III. 

The  bitter  blast  that  round  me  blaws 
Unheeded  howls,  unheeded  fa's; 
The  cauldncss  o'  thy  heart's  the  cause 
Of  a'  my  grief  and  pain,  jo. 

0  let  me  in  this  ac  night, 
This  ae,  ae,  ac  night; 

For  pity's  sake  this  ac  night, 

0  rise  and  let  me  in,  jo ! 

HER  ANSWER. 

I. 

O  TELL  na  me  o'  wind  and  rain, 
Upbraid  na  me  wi'  cauld  disdain! 
Gac  back  the  gait  ye  cam'  again, 
I  winna  let  you  in,  jo. 

1  tell  you  now  this  ae  night, 

This  ac,  ac,  ac  night, 
And  ancc  for  a'  this  ac  night, 

1  winna  let  you  in,  jo! 

II. 

The  snellcst  blast,  at  mirkcst  hours, 
That  round  the  pathless  wand'rcr  pours', 
Is  nocht  to  what  poor  she  endures, 
That's  trusted  faithless  man,  jo, 

III. 

The  sweetest  flower  that  deck'd  the  mead, 
Now  trodden  like  the  vilest  weed; 
Let  simple  maid  the  lesson  read, 
The  weird,  may  be  her  ain,  jo. 

IV. 

The  bird  that  charm VI  his  summer-day, 
Is  now  the  cruel  fowler's  prey; 
Let  witless,  trusting,  woman  say 
How  aft  her  fate's  the  same,  jo. 
I  tell  you  now  this  ac  night, 

This  ae,  ac,  ac  night, 
And  ancc  for  a'  this  ae  night, 
I  winna  let  you  in,  jo ! 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  do. 
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LXXII. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

ECCLEFECHAN,  7TH  FEB.  1795. 

MY  DEAR  THOMSON, 

You  cannot  have  any  idea  of  the  predicament 
in  which  I  write  to  you.  In  the  course  of  my 
duty  as  Supervisor,  (in  which  capacity  I  have  - 
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acted  of  late,)  I  came  yesternight  to  this  unfor- 
tunate, wicked,  little  village. J  I  have  gone  for- 
ward, but  snows  of  ten  feet  deep  have  impeded 
my  progress;  I  have  tried  to  "gae  back  the  gait 
I  cam'  again,"  but  the  same  obstacle  has  shut  me 
up  within  insuperable  bars.  To  add  to  my  mis- 
fortune, since  dinner,  a  scraper  has  been  torturing 
catgut,  in  sounds  that  would  have  insulted  the 
dying  agonies  of  a  sow  under  the  hands  of  a 
butcher,  and  thinks  himself,  on  that  very  account, 
exceeding  good  company.  In  fact,  I  have  been 
in  a  dilemma,  either  to  get  drunk,  to  forget  these 
miseries;  or  to  hang  myself,  to  get  rid  of  them; 
like  a  prudent  man,  (a  character  congenial  to  my 
every  thought,  word,  and  deed,)  I,  of  two  evils, 
have  chosen  the  least,  and  am — very  drunk  at 
your  service ! 

I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  from  Dumfries.  I 
had  not  time  then  to  tell  you  all  I  wanted  to  say; 
and,  Heaven  knows,  at  present  I  have  not  capa- 
city. 

Do  you  know  an  air — I  am  sure  you  must  know 
it — '  We'll  gang  nae  mair  to  yon  town  ?'  I  think, 
in  slowish  time,  it  would  make  an  excellent  song. 
I  am  highly  delighted  with  it ;  and  if  you  should 
think  it  worthy  of  your  attention,  I  have  a  fair 
dame  in  my  eye  to  whom  I  would  consecrate  it. 

As  I  am  just  going  to  bed,  I  wish  you  a  good 
night. 


No.  LXXIII. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

25th  FEBRUARY,  1795. 

I  HAVE  to  thank  you,  my  dear  Sir,  for  two 
epistles,  one  containing  '  Let  me  in  this  ae  night;' 
and  the  other  from  Ecclefechan,  proving,  that, 
drunk  or  sober,  your  "mind  is  never  muddy." 
You  have  displayed  great  address  in  the  above 
song.  Her  answer  is  excellent,  and  at  the  same 
time  takes  away  the  indelicacy  that  otherwise 
would  have  attached  to  his  entreaties.  I  like  the 
song  as  it  now  stands  very  much. 

I  had  hopes  you  would  be  arrested  some 
days  at  Ecclefechan,  and  be  obliged  to  beguile 
the  tedious  forenoons  by  song-making.  It  will 
give  me  pleasure  to  receive  the  verses  you  intend 
for  '  O  wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  town?' 


1  Ecclefechan  is  a  small  town  in  Annandale.  See  the  song 
•The  Lass  of  Ecclefechan,1  at  p. 55.  'The  bard  must  have 
been  tipsy  indeed,1  says  Currie,  who  was  a  native  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, 'to  abuse  sweet  Ecclefechan  at  this  rate.' 


NO.  LXXIV. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

MAT,  1795. 

!3trtrrrs<s  to  tfjf  <F.5Bootr=3Larfx. 

TUNE—"  WTiere'tt  bovnie  Ann  lie." 
on,  "Loch-Erroch  side." 

I. 

O  STAT,  sweet  warbling  wood-lark,  stay, 
Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling  spray, 
A  hapless  lover  courts  thy  lay, 
Thy  soothing  fond  complaining. 

II. 

Again,  again  that  tender  part, 
That  I  may  catch  thy  melting  art: 
For  surely  that  wad  touch  her  heart, 
Wha  kills  me  wi'  disdaining, 

III. 

Say,  was  thy  little  mate  unkind, 
And  heard  thee  as  the  careless  wind  ? 
Oh,  nocht  but  love  and  sorrow  join'd, 
Sic  notes  o'  woe  could  wauken. 

IV. 

Thou  tells  o'  never-ending  care ; 
O'  speechless  grief,  and  dark  despair; 
For  pity's  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  mair ! 
Or  my  poor  heart  is  broken ! 

Let  me  know,  your  very  first  leisure,  how  you 
like  this  song. 

©n  Colon's  Setng  HI.2 

TONE—"  Aye  Wahin,  O." 

I. 

LONG,  long  the  night, 

Heavy  comes  the  morrow, 
While  my  soul's  delight 

Is  on  her  bed  of  sorrow. 
Can  I  cease  to  care  ? 

Can  I  cease  to  languish  ? 
While  my  darling  fair 

Is  on  the  couch  of  anguish  ? 
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2  Chloris,  as  we  have  had  more  than  once  occasion  to  state, 
was  Miss  Jean  Lorimer.  The  burthen  of  the  old  song  on  which 
the  above  is  founded  is  extremely  natural : — 

'  Aye  wauken,  oh, 

Wauken  aye,  and  weary ! 
Sleep  I  canna  get 
For  thinking  on  my  dearie  !* 


WITH  THOMSON. 


II. 
Every  hopo  is  fled, 

Every  fear  is  terror ; 
Slumber  even  I  dread^ 

Every  dream  is  horror. 

III. 

Hear  me,  Pow'rs  divine! 

Oh,  in  pity  hear  me ! 
Take  aught  else  of  mine, 
But  my  Chloria  spare  me ! 
Long,  long  the  night, 

Heavy  comes  the  morrow, 
While  my  soul's  delight, 
Is  on  her  bed  of  sorrow. 

How  do  you  like  the  foregoing?  The  Irish 
air,  '  Humours  of  Glen,'  is  a  great  favourite  of 
mine,  and  as,  except  the  silly  stuff  in  the  '  Poor 
Soldier,'  there  are  not  any  decent  verses  for  it,  I 
have  written  for  it  as  follows : — 


Caledonia. 

TONK— "Sitmoun  of  (Hen." 

I. 

THEIR  groves  o'  sweet  myrtle  let  foreign  lands 

reckon, 

Where  bright-beaming  summers  exalt  the  per- 
fume; 

Far  dearer  to  me  yon  lone  glen  o'  green  breckan, 
Wi'  the  burn  stealing  under  the  lang  yellow 

broom : 

Far  dearer  to  me  are  yon  humble  broom  bowers, 
Where  the  blue-bell  and   gowan  lurk  lowly 

unseen; 

For  there,  lightly  tripping  amang  the  wild  flowers, 
A-listening  the  linnet,  aft  wanders  my  Jean. ' 

II. 

Tho'  rich  is  the  breeze  in  their  gay  sunny  valleys, 

And  cauld  Caledonia's  blast  on  the  wave ; 
Their   sweet-scented  woodlands   that  skirt   the 

proud  palace, 
What  are  they  ? — The  haunt  of  the  tyrant  and 

slave! 

The  slave's  spicy  forests,  and  gold-bubbling  foun- 
tains, 

The  brave  Caledonian  views  wi'  disdain; 
He  wanders  as  free  as  the  winds  o'  his  moun- 
tains, 

Save  love's  willing  fetters,  the  chains  o'  liia 
Jean. 


1  '  The  heroine  of  this  song  was  Mrs  Barns,  who  so  charmed 
the  Poet  by  sing-ing  it  with  taste  and  feelinir,  thnt  he  declared 
ii  to  he  one  of  his  luckiest  lyrics." — CUNNINGHAM. 


'{Tinas  na  &rr  ISonnfr  fclur  <P'r. 

TUNB— "Laddie,  lit  near  me." 

I. 

TWAS  na  her  bonnie  blue  e'e  was  my  ruin ; 
Fair  tho'  she  be,  that  was  ne'er  my  undoing : 
'Twas  the  dear  smile  when  naebody  did  mind  us, 
'Twas  the  bewitching,  sweet  stowu  glance  o'  kind- 
ness. 

II. 

Sair  do  I  fear  that  to  hope  is  denied  me, 
Sair  do  I  fear  that  despair  maun  abide  me ! 
But  tho'  fell  fortune  should  fate  us  to  sever, 
Queen  shall  she  be  in  my  bosom  for  ever. 

III. 

Mary,  I'm  thine  wi'  a  passion  sincerest,8 
And  thou  hast  plighted  me  love  o'  the  dearest  J 
And  thou'rt  the  angel  that  never  can  alter, 
Sooner  the  sun  in  his  motion  would  falter. 


No.  LXXV. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

You  must  not  flunk,  my  good  Sir,  that  I  have 
any  intention  to  enhance  the  value  of  my  gift, 
when  I  say,  in  justice  to  the  ingenious  and  worthy 
artist,  that  the  design  and  execution  of  the  Cot- 
ter's Saturday  Night  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
happielt  productions  of  Allan's  pencil.  I  shall 
be  grievously  disappointed  if  you  are  not  quite 
pleased  with  it. 

The  figure  intended  for  your  portrait,  I  think 
strikingly  like  you,  as  far  as  I  can  remember  your 
phiz.  Tliis  should  make  the  piece  interesting  to 
your  family  every  way.  Tell  me  whether  Mrs 
Burns  finds  you  out  among  the  figures. 

I  cannot  express  the  feeling  of  admiration  with 
which  I  have  read  your  pathetic  '  Address  to  the 
Wood-lark,'  your  elegant  '  Panegyric  on  Caledo- 
nia,' and  your  affecting  verses  on  '  Chloris's  ill- 
ness.' Every  repeated  perusal  of  these  gives  new 
delight.  The  other  song  to  '  Laddie,  lie  near  me,' 
though  not  equal  to  these,  is  very  pleasing. 


2  MS.  variation:— 

'  Jennie,  I'm  tbiiie  wi'  a  passion  siuoc 
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No.  LXXVI. 

BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 
Cruel  are  tfje  Parents. 

ALTERED  FROM  AN  OLD  ENGLISH  SONG. 

TUNE — "  John  Anderson,  my  jo." 

I. 

HOW  cruel  are  the  parents 

Who  riches  only  prize, 
And  to  the  wealthy  booby 

Poor  •woman  sacrifice. 
Meanwhile  the  hapless  daughter 

Has  but  a  choice  of  strife; 
To  shun  a  tyrant  father's  hate, 

Become  a  wretched  wife. 

II. 

The  ravening  hawk  pursuing, 

The  trembling  dove  thus  flies, 
To  shun  impelling  ruin, 

A  while  her  pinions  tries; 
Till  of  escape  despairing, 

No  shelter  or  retreat, 
She  trusts  the  ruthless  falconer, 

And  drops  beneath  his  feet ! 


TUNB— "De'il  tak'  the  wart." 

I. 

MARK  yonder  pomp  of  costly  fashion 

Round  the  wealthy,  titled  bride : 
But  when  compared  with  real  passion, 
Poor  is  all  that  princely  pride. 

What  are  the  showy  treasures  ? 

What  are  the  noisy  pleasures  ? 
The  gay  gaudy  glare  of  vanity  and  art : 

The  polished  jewel's  blaze 

May  draw  the  wond'ring  gaze, 

And  courtly  grandeur  bright 

The  fancy  may  delight, 
But  never,  never  can  come  near  the  heart. 

II. 

But  did  you  see  my  dearest  Chloris 

In  simplicity's  ai*ray ; 

Lovely  as  yonder  sweet  opening  flower  is, 
Shrinking  from  the  gaze  of  day  ? 
O  then,  the  heart  alarming, 
And  all  resistless  charming, 
In  love's  delightful  fetters  she  chains  the  willing 

soul! 

Ambition  would  disown 
The  world's  imperial  crown, 
Even  Avarice  would  deny 
His  worshipp'd  deity, 
And  feel  tliro'  ev'ry  vein  Love's  nptxires  roll. 


Well!  this  is  not  amiss.  You  see  how  I  answer 
your  orders:  your  tailor  could  not  be  more 
punctual.  I  am  just  now  in  a  high  fit  for  poetiz- 
ing, provided  that  the  strait  jacket  of  criticism 
don't  cure  me.  If  you  can  in  a  post  or  two 
administer  a  little  of  the  intoxicating  portion  of 
your  applause,  it  will  raise  your  humble  servant's 
frenzy  to  any  height  you  want.  I  am  at  this 
moment  "holding  high  converse  "  with  the  Muses, 
and  have  not  a  word  to  throw  away  on  such  a 
prosaic  dog  as  you  are. 


No.  LXXVII. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

MAT,  1795. 

TEN  thousand  thanks  for  your  elegant  present: 
though  I  am  ashamed  of  the  value  of  it  being 
bestowed  on  a  man  who  has  not  by  any  means 
merited  such  an  instance  of  kindness.  I  have 
shown  it  to  two  or  three  judges  of  the  first  abili- 
ties here,  and  they  all  agree  with  me  in  classing 
it  as  a  first  rate  production.  My  phiz  is  sae  ken- 
speckle,  that  the  very  joiner's  apprentice  whom 
Mrs  Burns  employed  to  break  up  the  parcel  (I 
was  out  of  town  that  day)  knew  it  at  once. — My 
most  grateful  compliments  to  Allan,  who  has  hon- 
oured my  rustic  muse  so  much  with  his  masterly 
pencil.  One  strange  coincidence  is,  "that  the  little 
one  who  is  making  the  felonious  attempt  on  the 
cat's  tail,  is  the  most  striking  likeness  of  an  ill- 
deedie,  d — n'd,  wee,  rumblegairie  urchin  of  mine, 
whom,  from  that  propensity  to  witty  wickedness, 
and  manfu'  mischief,  which,  even  at  twa  days  auld, 
I  foresaw  would  form  the  striking  features  of  his 
disposition,  I  named  Willie  Nicol,  after  a  certain 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  one  of  the  masters  of  a 
grammar-school  in  a  city  which  shall  be  nameless.1 


1  'The  picture  alluded  to  was  painted  from  the  "Cotter's 
Saturday  Night :"  it  displays  at  once  the  talent  and  want  of  taste 
of  the  ingenious  artist.  The  scene  is  a  solemn  one :  but  the 
serenity  of  the  moment  is  disturbed  by  what  some  esteem  as  a 
beauty,  namely,  the  attempt  to  cut  the  top  of  the  cat's  tail  by 
the  little  merry  urchin  seated  on  the  floor.  The  unity  of  the 
sentiment  is  destroyed  ;  it  jars  with  the  harmony  of  the  rest  of 
the  picture  as  much  as  a  snail  does  in  crawling  in  the  bosom  of 
a  new  opened  rose.  This  sense  of  propriety  is  required  in  such 
compositions :  Burns  was  a  great  master  in  it ;  he  introduced 
true  love,  domestic  gladness,  and  love  of  country  along  with 
devotion  in  his  noble  poem  of  "  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night," 
but  he  never  dreamed  of  throwing  in  any  of  his  ludicrous  or 
humorous  touches — all  is  as  much  in  keeping  as  in  the  best  con- 
ceived picture.' — CUNNINGHAM. 

Although  no  admirers  of  Allan's  pictures,  we  do  not  think 
the  objection  here  made  to  the  boy  and  the  cat  of  much  force. 
Humour  and  pathos  are  ever  nearly  allied  ;  witness  Cervantes, 
Shakspeare,  Scott.  Even  the  '  Cotter's  Saturday  Night'  itself, 
notwithstanding  what  is  said  above,  is  not  destitute  of  'humor- 
ous touches.'  What  a  ludicrous,  yet  pleasing  and  natural, 
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Give  the  inclosed  epigram  to  my  much-valued 
friend  Cunningham,  and  tell  him  that  on  Wednes- 
day I  go  to  visit  a  friend  of  his,  to  whom  his 
friendly  partiality  in  speaking  of  me,  in  a  manner 
introduced  me — I  mean  a  well-known  military 
and  literary  character,  Colonel  Dirom. 

You  do  not  tell  me  how  you  liked  my  two  last 
songs.  Are  they  condemned ! 


No.  LXXVIII. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

13TH  MAT,  1795. 

IT  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  you  are 
all  so  well  satisfied  with  Mr  Allan's  production. 
The  chance  resemblance  of  your  little  fellow, 
whose  promising  disposition  appeared  so  very 
early,  and  suggested  whom  he  should  be  named 
after,  is  curious  enough.  I  am  acquainted  with 
that  person,  who  is  a  prodigy  of  learning  and 
genius,  and  a  pleasant  fellow,  though  no  saint. 

You  really  make  me  blush  when  you  tell  me 
you  have  not  mei'ited  the  drawing  from  me.  I  do 
not  think  I  can  ever  repay  you,  or  sufficiently 
esteem  and  respect  you,  for  the  liberal  and  kind 
manner  in  which  you  have  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  my  undertaking,  which  could  not  have  been 
perfected  without  you.  So  I  beg  you  would  not 
make  a  fool  of  me  again  by  speaking  of  obligation. 

I  like  your  two  last  songs  very  much,  and  am 
happy  to  find  you  are  in  such  a  high  fit  of  poetiz- 
ing. Long  may  it  last !  Clarke  has  made  a  fine 
pathetic  air  to  Mallet's  superlative  ballad  of 
'  William  and  Margaret,'  and  is  to  give  it  to  me, 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  elect. 


No.  LXXIX. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

IN  « Whistle  and  I'll  come  to  ye,  my  lad,'  the 
iteration  of  that  line  is  tiresome  to  my  ear.  Here 
goes  what  I  think  is  an  improvement : 

O  \vliistlp,  find  I'll  come  to  ye,  ray  lad;  • 

O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  ye,  my  lad  ; 

'1  ho'  father  and  mother,  and  a'  should  gae  mad. 

Thy  Jeanie  will  venture  wi'  ye,  my  lad. 


mingling  up  of  worldly  cares  with  more  solemn  matters,  is,  for 
example,  conveyed  in  the  lines— 

'  The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  and  her  shears, 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel  s  the  new  •  — 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due  !  ' 
HIP  whole  picture  of  the  goodwife,  indeed— 

•  Wed  pleased  to  see  her  bairn's  respected  like  the  lave ;' 
and  her  garrulous  account  of  the  age  of  her  cheese — 

'  How  'twas  a  towmond  auld,  tin'  lint  wai  in  the  bell,*— 
is  eminently  humorous. 


In  fact,  a  fair  dame,  at  whose  shrine  I,  the 
Priest  of  the  Nine,  offer  up  the  incense  of  Parnas- 
sus ;  a  dame  whom  the  Graces  have  attired  in 
witchcraft,  and  whom  the  Loves  have  armed  with 
lightning ;  a  fair  one,  herself  the  heroine  of  the 
song,  insists  on  the  amendment ;  and  dispute  her 
commands  if  you  dare ! 

Cfjt's  is  no  my  am  3lassic 

TONS—"  Thit  it  no  my  ain  Ticnite,* 

I. 

O  THIS  is  no  my  ain  lassie, 

Fair  tho'  the  lassie  be ; 
O  weel  ken  I  my  ain  lassie, 

Kind  love  is  in  her  e'e. 
I  see  a  form,  I  see  a  face, 
Ye  weel  may  wi'  the  fairest  place : 
It  wants,  to  me,  the  witching  grace, 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 

II. 

She's  bonnie,  blooming,  straight,  and  tall, 
And  lang  has  had  my  heart  in  thrall; 
And  aye  it  charms  my  very  saul, 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 

III. 

A  thief  sae  pawkie  is  my  Jean, 
To  steal  a  blink,  by  a'  unseen; 
But  gleg  as  light  are  lovers'  een, 
When  kind  love  is  in  the  e'e. 

IV. 

It  may  escape  the  courtly  sparks, 
It  may  escape  the  learned  clerks  ; 
But  weel  the  watching  lover  marks 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 
O  this  is  no  my  ain  lassie, 
Fair  tho'  the  lassie  be  5 
O  weel  ken  I  my  ain  lassie, 
Kind  love  is  in  her  e'e. 

Do  you  know  that  you  have  roused  the  tor- 
pidity of  Clarke  at  last  ?  He  has  requested  me 
to  write  three  or  four  songs  for  him,  which  he  is 
to  set  to  music  himself.  The  inclosed  sheet  con- 
tains two  songs  for  him,  which  please  to  present  to 
my  valued  friend  Cunningham. 

I  inclose  the  sheet  open,  both  for  your  inspec- 
tion, and  that  you  may  copy  the  song,  '  O  bonnie 
was  yon  rosy  brier.'  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
am  right ;  but  that  song  pleases  me,  and  as  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  Clarke's  newly  roused 
celestial  spark  will  be  soon  smothered  in  the  fogs 
of  indolence,  if  you  like  the  song,  it  may  go  as 
Scottish  verses  to  the  air  of  '  I  wish  my  love  was 
in  a  mire ; '  and  poor  Erskine's  English  lines  may 
follow. 

I  inclose  you  a  '  For  a'  that,  and  a'  tliat,'  which 
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was  never  in  print :  it  is  a  much  superior  song  to 
mine. '  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  composed  by 
a  lady. 

TO  MR  CUNNINGHAM.  2 
Noto  arpring  Das  daft  tfie  ©robe  in  green. 

I. 

Now  spring  has  clad  the  grove  in  green, 

And  strew'd  the  lea  wi'  flowers: 
The  furrow 'd,  waving  corn  is  seen 

Rejoice  in  fostering  showers; 
While  ilka  thing  in  nature  join 

Their  sorrows  to  forego, 
O  why  thus  all  alone  are  mine 

The  weary  steps  of  wo  ? 

II. 

The  trout  within  yon  wimpling  burn 

Glides  swift,  a  silver  dart, 
And  safe  beneath  the  shady  thorn 

Defies  the  angler's  art ; 
My  life  was  auce  that  careless  stream, 

That  wanton  trout  was  I ; 
But  love,  wi'  unrelenting  beam, 

Has  scorch'd  my  fountains  dry. 

III. 
The  little  flow'ret's  peaceful  lot, 

In  yonder  cliff  that  grows, 
Which,  save  the  linnet's  flight,  I  wot, 

Nae  ruder  visit  knows, 


1  We  have  no  farther  account  of  this  piece,  except  in  post- 
script to  letter  LXXX. 

2  Alexander  Cunningham  of  Edinburgh,  a  friend  of  the  Poet. 
The  story  of  Cunningham's  unfaithful  mistress  which  formed  the 
subject  of  the  above  song,  'Now  Spring  has  clad  the  grove  in 
green.'  as  xvell  as  of  the  songs,  '  She's  fair  and  fause,'  p.  53, 
and  '  Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild  distant  shore,'  p.  101,  made  a 
great  sensation  at  the  time,  and  has  been  kept  in  remembrance 
by  the  verses  of  the  Poet.     "  One  evening,  a  very  few  years 
ago,"  says  Mr  Chambers,  in  1838,  "  a  friend  of  mine,  visiting  a 
musical  family  who    resided    opposite  St  John's   Chapel,  in 
Prince's-street,  chanced  to  request  one  of  the  young  ladies  to 
sing  'Had  I  a  cave,'  &c.      She  was  about  to  comply,  when  it 
was  recollected  that  the  heroine  of  the  lay  lived  below,   an 
aged  widow,  and  might  overhear  it;   for  which  reason  the 
intention  of  singing  the  song  was  laid  aside." 

The  'fair  and  fause'  Peggy  in  question,  after  'plighting  her 
troth,'  with  Cunningham,  married  the  late  Dr.  Dewar,  of 
Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh.  At  his  death  he  left  three 
daughters  and  a  son,  who  were  all  well  provided  for — the  latter 
became  an  Advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar,  but  to  the  great  mor- 
tification and  disappointment  of  his  widow,  he  left  her  only 
one  hundred  pounds  per  ann.,  which  made  her  in  a  great 
measure  dependant  on  her  son,  having  been  accustomed  for 
many  years  to  live  in  the  first  style.  Here  was  something  like 
retributive  justice! — Her  second  daughter  was  the  celebrated 
Jessie  Dewar,  the  loveliest  girl  that  at  one  period  adorned  the 
Scottish  metropolis.  A  young  Clerk  in  the  Royal  Bank,  of  the 


name  of  L- 


went  almost  out  of  his  wits  regarding  her, 


and  annoyed  her  exceedingly.  Kay,  the  celebrated  Carica- 
turist, published  an  admirable  likeness  of  the  fair  girl,  with  her 
tormentor  following  her,  and  vociferating,  "  If  it  were  not  for" 
these  d— d  blankets,  I  would  have  got  her  ! "  alluding-  to  his 
mother  having  for  many  years  been  a  retailer  of  flannels  in 
Uie  High  Street,  Edinburgh.  This  created  a  good  deal  of 


Was  mine ;  till  love  has  o'er  me  past, 

And  blighted  a'  my  bloom, 
And  now  beneath  the  with'ring  blast 

My  youth  and  joy  consume. 

IV. 

The  wakeu'd  lav'rock  warbling  springs, 

And  climbs  the  early  sky, 
Winnowing  blithe  her  dewy  wings 

In  morning's  rosy  eye : 
As  little  reckt  I  sorrow's  power, 

Until  the  flowery  snare 
O'  witching  love,  in  luckless  hour, 

Made  me  the  thrall  o'  care. 

V. 

O  had  my  fate  been  Greenland  snows, 

Or  Afric's  burning  zone, 
Wi'  man  and  nature  leagu'd  my  foes, 

So  Peggy  ne'er  I'd  known ! 
The  wretch  whase  doom  is,  "  hope  nae  mair/' 

What  tongue  his  woes  can  tell ! 
Within  whase  bosom,  save  despair, 

Nae  kinder  spirits  dwell. 


©  fionnte  toas  gun  ro«s  Ertec. 
I. 

O  BONND3  was  yon  rosy  brier, 

That  blooms  sae  far  frae  haunt  o'  man; 
And  bonnie  she,  ah,  and  how  dear ! 

It  shaded  frae  the  e'enin'  sun. 


merriment  at  the  time,  and  the  lovely  young  Jessie  was  no 
longer  tormented  by  his  addresses.  She  afterwards  married 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr  Tourner,  and  is  now  settled  in  London. 
The  lady  whom  Burns  has  immortalized  in  these  three  songs, 
above  alluded  to,  was  the  prototype  of  her  lovely  daughter. 
Every  thing  had  been  arranged  for  her  marriage  with  Cun- 
ningham, who  was  devotedly  attached  to  her ;  indeed,  for  a 
time  it  appears  to  have  been  reciprocated : — 

•'  But  woman  is  but  warld  s  gear." 

Dr.  Dewar,  who  had  been  paying  her  professional  and 
friendly  visits  at  the  same  time,  made  her  many  handsome 
presents;  and,  although  her  senior  for  many  years,  and  not  to 
be  compared  to  his  rival  in  personal  appearance,  or  talents,  he 
persuaded  her  to  break  off  the  match.  Cunningham  at  that 
time  not  being  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  the  lady  knowing 
that  the  Doctor  had  'wrouth  o'  gear,'  she  consented  to  marry 
him.  This  was  a  shock  which  poor  Cunningham  never  got  the 
better  of, 

"  Till  grief  his  eyes  did  close, 
Ne'er  to  weep  more." 

Such  was  the  strength  of  his  affection  for  the  object  of  his 
blighted  love  that,  long  after  she  had  jilted  him,  he  has  been 
seen  stealthily,  for  many  an  evening  in  the  gloaming,  to  tra- 
verse for  hours  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  where  she  resided 
—  pause  for  a  moment  opposite  her  windows,  and  when  he  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her,  burst  into  tears — then  wend  his  way 
slowly  home  by  the  most  lonely  path — his  handkerchief  over 
his  eyes,  completely  absorbed  in  grief.  Time  mollified  his 
hopeless  passion ;  and  his  friends,  knowing  his  extreme  sus- 
ceptibility, always  avoided  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  circum- 
stance. He  died  a  few  years  since,  beloved  and  respected  by 


all  who  had  the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance, 
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II. 

Yon  rosebuds  in  the  morning  dew, 

How  pure  amang  the  leaves  sae  green  ; 

But  purer  was  the  lover's  vow 

They  witness'd  in  their  shade  yestreen. 

III. 

All  in  its  rude  and  prickly  bower, 

That  crimson  rose,  how  sweet  and  fair ! 

But  love  is  far  a  sweeter  flower, 
Amid  life's  thorny  path  o'  care. 

IV. 

The  pathless  wild,  and  wimpling  burn, 
Wi'  Chloris  in  my  arms,  be  mine ; 

And  I  the  world,  nor  wish,  nor  scorn, 
Its  joys  and  griefs  alike  resign. 


Written  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of  the  last 
edition  of  my  poems,  presented  to  the  lady,  whom, 
hi  so  many  fictitious  reveries  of  passion,  but  with 
the  most  ardent  sentiments  of  real  friendship,  I 
have  so  often  sung  under  the  name  of  Chloris : — 

Co  OHoris. 

"Tis  friendship's  pledge,  my  young,  fair  friend, 

Nor  thou  the  gift  refuse, 
Nor  with  unwilling  ear  attend 

The  moralizing  muse. 

[&c.  See  the  poem  at  length,  p.  134.  v.  i.] 
Une  bagatelle  de  I'amitie. — COILA. 


No.  LXXX. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

EDINBURGH,  SD  AUGUST,  1795. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

THIS  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  a  Dr  Brianton, 
who  has  read  your  works,  and  pants  for  the  hon- 
our of  your  acquaintance.  I  do  not  know  the 
gentleman ;  but  his  friend,  who  applied  to  me  for 
this  introduction,  being  an  excellent  young  man, 
I  have  no  doubt  he  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 

My  eyes  have  just  been  gladdened,  and  my 
mind  feasted,  with  your  last  packet — full  of 
pleasant  tilings  indeed.  What  an  imagination  is 
yours!  It  is  superfluous  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
delighted  with  all  the  three  songs,  as  well  as  with 
your  elegant  and  tender  verses  to  Chloris. 

I  am  sorry  you  should  be  induced  to  alter, 
'  O  whistle  and  I'll  come  to  ye,  my  lad,'  to  the 
prosaic  line,  '  Thy  Jeanie  will  venture  wi'  ye,  my 


lad.'  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  do  not 
think  the  latter  either  reads  or  sings  so  well  as 
the  former.  I  wish,  therefore,  you  would  in  my 
name  petition  the  charming  Jeanie,  whoever  she 
be,  to  let  the  line  remain  unaltered. 

I  should  be  happy  to  see  Mi-  Clarke  produce  a 
few  airs  to  be  joined  to  your  verses.  Every  body 
regrets  his  writing  so  very  little,  as  every  body 
acknowledges  his  ability  to  write  well.  Pray 
was  the  resolution  formed  coolly  before  dinner, 
or  was  it  at  a  midnight  vow  made  over  a  bowl  of 
punch  with  the  bard  ? 

I  shall  not  fail  to  give  Mr  Cunningham  what 
you  have  sent  him. 

P.  S. — The  lady's  '  For  a'  that  and  a'  that,'  is 
sensible  enough,  but  no  more  to  be  compared  to 
yours  than  I  to  Hercules. 


No.  LXXXI. 

BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 
,  ing  ILobe,  no  comfort  near 

TUNR — "Let  me  in  this  ae  night.' 

I. 

FORLORN,  my  love,  no  comfort  near, 
Far,  far  from  thee,  I  wander  here ; 
Far,  far  from  thee,  the  fate  severe 
At  which  I  must  repine,  love. 
O  wert  thou,  love,  but  near  me ; 
But  near,  near,  near  me ; 
How  kindly  thou  wouldst  cheer  me, 
And  mingle  sighs  with  mine,  love. 

II. 

Around  me  scowls  a  wintry  sky, 
That  blasts  each  bud  of  hope  and  joy; 
And  shelter,  shade,  nor  home  have  I, 
Save  in  those  arms  of  thine,  love. 

III. 

Cold,  alter'd  friendship's  cruel  part, 

To  poison  fortune's  ruthjess  dart — 

Let  me  not  break  thy  faithful  heart, 

And  say  that  fate  is  mine,  love. 

IV. 

But  dreary  tho'  the  moments  fleet, 
O  let  me  think  we  yet  shall  meet! 
That  only  ray  of  solace  sweet 
Can  on  thy  Chloris  shine,  love. 
O  wert  thou,  love,  but  near  me ; 
But  near,  near,  near  me; 
How  kindly  thou  wouldst  cheer  me, 
And  mingle  sighs  with  mine,  love. 

How  do  you  like  the  foregoing  ?  I  have  writ- 
ten it  within  this  hour :  so  much  for  the  speed  of 
my  Pegasus,  but  what  say  you  to  his  bottom  ? 
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No.  LXXXII. 

BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 
Hast  fHay  a  fcrato  3123  ooer. 


TUNE  —  "  The  Lothian  Lassie." 

I. 

LAST  May  a  braw  wooer  cam'  down  the  lang  glen, 
And  sair  wi'  his  love  he  did  deave  me  ; 

I  said  there  was  naething  I  hated  like  men, 
The  deuce  gae  wi'm,  to  believe  me,  believe  me, 
The  deuce  gae  wi'm,  to  believe  me  ! 

II. 

He  spak'  o'  the  darts  in  my  bonnie  black  een, 
And  vow'd  for  my  love  he  was  dying; 

I  said  he  might  die  when  he  liked,  for  Jean, 
The  Lord  forgi'e  me  for  lying,  for  lying, 
The  Lord  forgi'e  me  for  lying  ! 
III. 

A  weel-stocked  mailen,  —  himsoV  for  the  laird,  — 
And  marriage  aff-hand,  were  his  proffers: 

I  never  loot  on  that  I  kenn'd  it,  or  car'd, 

But  thought  I  might  ha'e  waur  offers,  waur  offers, 
But  thought  I  might  ha'e  waur  offers. 

IV. 

But  what  wad  ye  think  ?  in  a  fortnight  or  less,  — 
The  deil  tak'  his  taste  to  gae  near  her  ! 

He  up  the  lang  loan  to  my  black  cousin  Bess,1 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad  !  I  could  bear  her,  could 

bear  her, 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad!  I  could  bear  her. 

V. 

But  a'  the  niest  week  as  I  fretted  wi'  care, 
I  gaed  to  the  tryste  o'  Dalgarnock, 

And  wha  but  my  fine  fickle  lover  was  there  ! 
I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock,  a  warlock, 
I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock. 

VI. 

But  owre  my  left  shouther  I  ga'e  him  a  blink, 
Lest  neebors  might  say  I  wa"s  saucy; 

My  wooer  he  caper'd  as  he'd  been  in  drink, 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  lassie, 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie. 

VII. 

I  spicr'd  for  my  cousin  fu'  couthy  and  sweet, 
Gin  she  had  recover  'd  her  hearin', 

And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  auld  shachl't  feet,2 
But,  heavens  !  how  he  fell  a  swearin',  a  swearin', 
But,  heavens  !  how  he  fell  a  swearin'  ! 


1  '  In  the  original  MS.  this  line  runs, 

"  He  up  the  Gateslack  to  my  black  cousin  Bess." 
Mr  Thomson  objected  to  this  word,  as  well  as  to  the  word 
Dalgarnock  in  the  next  verse.    Burns  replies  as  follows  : — • 


CTf  i'  i    wia  IUV«  line  inn,      Ait;  (i[j  Lilt;  i.tii^  mail,         cxc. 

'  It  is  always  a  pity  to  throw  out  any  thing  that  gives  locality 
our  Poet's  verses.' — CURRIE. 


VIII. 

He  begged,  for  gudesake !  I  wad  be  his  wife, 
Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi'  sorrow: 

So  e'en  to  preserve  the  poor  body  in  life, 

I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow,  to-morrow, 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow. 


FRAGMENT. 

Colon's. 

TUNE—"  The  Caledonian  Hunt's  Delight." 

I. 

WHY,  why  tell  thy  lover, 

Bliss  he  never  must  enjoy  ? 
Why,  why  undeceive  him, 

And  give  all  his  hopes  the  lie  ? 

II. 

O  why,  while  fancy,  raptur'd,  slumbers, 
Chloris,  Chloris,  all  the  theme, 

Why,  why,  wouldst  thou,  cruel, 
Wake  thy  lover  from  his  dream  ? 

Such  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  rhythm  of  this 
air,  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  make  another 
stanza  to  suit  it. 

I  am  at  present  quite  occupied  with  the  charm- 
ing sensations  of  the  tooth-ach,  so  have  not  a  word 
to  spare. 


No.  LXXXIII. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

3d  JUNE,  1795. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

YOUR  English  verses  to  '  Let  me  in  this  ac 
night,'  are  tender  and  beautiful ;  and  your  ballad 
to  the  '  Lothian  lassie,'  is  a  master-piece  for  its 
humour  and  naivete.  The  fragment  for  the 
'  Caledonian  hunt '  is  quite  suited  to  the  original 
measure  of  the  air,  and,  as  it  plagues  you  so,  the 
fragment  must  content  it.  I  would  rather,  as  I 
said  before,  have  had  Bacchanalian  words,  had  it 
so  pleased  the  poet ;  but  nevertheless,  for  what 
we  ha*ve  received,  Lord,  make  us  thankful! 


2  In  the  original  copy  of  this  song,  as  given  in  Johnson 
Museum,  this  line  runs  thus  : — 

'  And  how  my  auld  shoon  suited  her  shauchled  feet' — 
which  is  clearly  the  best  reading.    '  Auld  shoon '  is  a  common 
phrase  for  a  discarded  lover:  the  satire  here  is,  therefore,  more 
provoking  than  it  is  in  Thomson's  version,  and  much  more 
calculated  to  set  the  braw  wooer  a-swe.iriuff. 


WITH  THOMSON. 


No.  LXXXIV. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

6th  FEB.  1796. 

O  Robby  Burns,  arc  ye  sleeping  yet? 
Or  nre  ye  wnuk"n,  I  would  nit  ? 

THE  pause  you  have  made,  my  dear  Sir,  is 
awful ! 1  Am  I  never  to  hear  from  you  again  ?  I 
know,  and  I  lament  how  much  you  have  been 
afflicted  of  late,  but  I  trust  that  returning  health 
and  spirits  will  now  enable  you  to  resume  the  pen, 
and  delight  us  with  your  musings.  I  have  still 
about  a  dozen  Scotch  and  Irish  airs  that  I  wish 
"  married  to  immortal  verse."  We  have  several 
true  born  Irishmen  on  the  Scottish  list ;  but  they 
are  now  naturalized,  and  reckoned  our  own  good 
subjects.  Indeed  we  have  none  better.  I  believe 
I  before  told  you  that  I  have  been  much  urged 
by  some  friends  to  publish  a  collection  of  all  our 
favourite  airs  and  songs  in  octavo,  embellished 
with  a  number  of  etchings  by  our  ingenious  friend 
Allan;  what  is  your  opinion  of  this  ? 


No.  LXXXV. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

FEB.,  1796. 

MA>'Y  thanks,  my  dear  Sir,  for  your  handsome, 
elegant  present  to  Mrs  Burns,  and  for  my  remain- 
ing volume  of  P.  Pindar. — Peter  is  a  delightful 
fellow,  and  a  first  favourite  of  mine.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  your  idea  of  publishing  a  collection 


1  •  Burns,1  says  Cunningham,  with  much  good  feeling  and 
judgment,  'had  made  a  pause  in  his  correspondence  from  June, 
I7S5,  to  February,  1796 ;  and  Thomson  feeling  alarm,  as  much 
for  the  Poet's  sake  as  for  the  "  dozen  of  Scotch  and  Irish  airs" 
which  he  wished  "  wedded  to  immortal  verse,"  wrote  to  make 
inquiries.  Something  in  the  tone  of  the  letter,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  pressing  a  sick  man  to  write  songs,  seem  to  indicate 
that  Thomson  did  not  imagine  that  Burns  was  in  a  dangerous 
state.  Nor  is  this  surprising :— he  was  wildly  gay,  or  gloomily 
downcast,  by  fits  and  starts.  Professor  Walker,  who  had  an 
interview  with  him  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  failed  to  per- 
ceive in  his  fierce  tone  of  conversation,  and  the  almost  convul- 
sive resolution  to  abide  by  the  wine,  the  presence  of  that  two- 
fold sickness  of  mind  and  body  which  was  soon  to  carry  him  to 
the  grave.  He  was,  nevertheless,  to  use  the  words  of  a  Scot- 
tish song, 

"  Fading  in  his  place ;" 

nnd  his  wearing  away  was  observed  by  all  who  took  any  inter- 
est in  his  fortunes. 


of  our  songs  in  octavo  with  etchings.  I  am 
extremely  willing  to  lend  every  assistance  in  my 
power.  The  Irish  airs  I  shall  cheerfully  under- 
take the  task  of  finding  verses  for. 

I  have  already,  you  know,  cquipt  three  with 
•words,  and  the  other  day  I  strung  up  a  kind  of 
rhapsody  to  another  Hibernian  melody,  which  I 
admire  much. 

.tyrt?  for  a  Ease  toi*  a  rorfirr. 

TUNS — "Balinamona  ora..' 

I. 

AWA'  wi'  your  witchcraft  o'  beauty's  alarms, 
The  slender  bit  beauty  you  grasp  in  your  arms : 
O,  gi'e  me  the  lass  that  has  acres  o'  charms, 
O,  gi'e  me  the  lass  wi'  the  weel  stock  it  farms. 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher, 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher, 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher, 
The  nice  yellow  guineas  for  me. 

II. 

Your  beauty's  a  flower,  in  the  morning  that  blows, 
And  withers  the  faster,  the  faster  it  grows ; 
But  the  rapturous  charm  o'  the   bonnie   green 

knowes, 

Ilk  spring  they're  new  deckit  wi'  bonnie  white 
yowes. 

III. 

And  e'en  when  this  beauty  your  bosom  has  blest, 
The  brightest  o'  beauty  may  cloy,  when  possest; 
But  the  sweet  yellow  darlings  wi'  Geordie  imprest, 
The  langer  ye  ha'e  them — the  mair  they're  carest. 
They  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher, 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher, 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher, 
The  nice  yellow  guineas  for  me. 

If  this  will  do,  you  have  now  four  of  my  Irish 
engagement.  In  my  by -past  songs  I  dislike  one 
tlung  ;  the  name  Chloris — I  meant  it  as  a  fictitious 
name  of  a  certain  lady :  but,  on  second  thoughts, 
it  is  a  high  incongruity  to  have  a  Greek  appella- 
tion to  a  Scottish  pastoral  ballad. — Of  this,  and 
something  else,  in  my  next :  I  have  more  amend- 
ments to  propose.  What  you  once  mentioned  of 
"  flaxen  locks  "  is  just ;  they  cannot  enter  into  an 
elegant  description  of  beauty.  Of  this  also  again 
— God  bless  you  ! 


No.  LXXXVI. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

YOUR  '  Hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher,'  is  a  most 
excellent  song,  and  with  you  the  subject  is  some- 
thing new  indeed.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen 
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you  debasing  the  god  of  soft  desire,  into  an  ama- 
teur of  acres  and  guineas. 

I  am  happy  to  find  you  approve  of  my  proposed 
octavo  edition.  Allan  has  designed  and  etched 
about  twenty  plates,  and  I  am  to  have  my  choice 
of  them  for  that  work.  Independently  of  the 
Hogarthian  humour  with  which  they  abound,  they 
exhibit  the  character  and  costume  of  the  Scottish 
peasantry  with  inimitable  felicity.  In  this  respect, 
he  himself  says,  they  will  far  exceed  the  aquatinta 
plates  he  did  for  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  because  in 
the  etching  he  sees  clearly  what  he  is  doing,  but 
not  so  with  the  aquatiuta,  which  he  could  not 
manage  to  his  mind. 

The  Dutch  boors  of  Ostade  are  scarcely  more 
characteristic  and  natural  than  the  Scottish  figures 
in  those  etchings. 


No.  LXXXVII. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

APRIL,  1796. 

ALAS,  my  dear  Thomson,  I  fear  it  will  be  some 
time  ere  I  tune  my  lyre  again !  "  By  Babel 
streams  I  have  sat  and  wept,"  almost  ever  since  I 
wrote  you  last;  I  have  only  known  existence  by 
the  pressure  of  the  heavy  hand  of  sickness,  and 
have  counted  time  by  the  repercussions  of  pain  ! 
Rheumatism,  cold,  and  fever,  have  formed  to  me 
a  terrible  combination.  I  close  my  eyes  in  misery, 
and  open  them  without  hope.  I  look  on  the  ver- 
nal day,  and  say,  with  poor  Fergussorc — 

"  Say  wherefore  has  an  all-indulgent  Heaven 
Light  to  the  comfortless  and  wretched  given  ?" 

This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  a  Mrs  Hyslop, 
landlady  of  the  Globe  Tavern  here,  which  for 
these  many  years  has  been  my  howff,  and  where 
our  friend  Clarke  and  I  have  had  many  a  merry 
squeeze.  I  am  highly  delighted  with  Mr  Allan's 
etchings.  '  Woo'd  and  married  an'  a,'  is  admira- 
ble. The  grouping  is  beyond  all  praise.  The 
expression  of  the  figures,  conformable  to  the  story 
in  the  ballad,  is  absolutely  faultless  perfection.  I 
next  admire  '  Turnimspike.'  What  I  like  least  is, 
'  Jenny  said  to  Jocky.'  Besides  the  female  being 
in  her  appearance if  you  take  her  stoop- 
ing into  the  account,  she  is  at  least  two  inches 
taller  than  her  lover.  Poor  Cleghorn !  I  sincerely 
sympathize  with  him !  Happy  I  am  to  think  that 
he  yet  has  a  well-grounded  hope  of  health  and 
enjoyment  in  this  world.  As  for  me — but  that  is 
a  damn'd  subject! 


No.  LXXXVIIL 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 

4TH  MAY,  179G. 

I  NEED  not  tell  you,  my  good  Sir,  what  concern 
the  receipt  of  your  last  gave  me,  and  how  much 
I  sympathize  in  your  sufferings.  But  do  not,  I 
beseech  you,  give  yourself  up  to  despondency, 
nor  speak  the  language  of  despair.  The  vigour 
of  your  constitution,  I  trust,  will  soon  set  you  on 
your  feet  again;  and  then  it  is  to  be  hoped  you 
will  see  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  taking 
due  care  of  a  life  so  valuable  to  your  family,  to 
your  friends,  and  to  the  world. 

Trusting  that  your  next  will  bring  agreeable 
accounts  of  your  convalescence,  and  returning 
good  spirits,  I  remain,  with  sincere  regard,  yours. 

P.  S.  Mrs  Hyslop,  I  doubt  not,  delivered  the 
gold  seal  to  you  in  good  condition.1 


No.  LXXXIX. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  ONCE  mentioned  to  you  an  air  which  I  have 
long  admired  —  'Here's  a  health  to  them  that's 
awa,  hinny,'  but  I  forget  if  you  took  any  notice 
of  it.  I  have  just  been  trying  to  suit  it  with 
verses;  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  air  to 
your  attention  once  more.  I  have-  only  begun  it. 


TUNE—  '•  Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa." 

I. 

HERE'S  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear, 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear; 
Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet, 

And  soft  as  their  parting  tear  —  Jessy! 

II. 
Altho'  thou  maun  never  be  mine, 

Altho'  even  hope  is  denied; 
"Tis  sweeter  for  thee  despairing, 

Than  aught  in  the  world  beside  —  Jessy  ! 


1  On  this  gold  seal  the  Poet  caused  his  coat  of  arms  to  be 
eugraveii : — viz.  a  small  bush ;   a  bird  singing ;  the  legend 
'  woodnotes  wild,'  with  the  motto  '  better  ha'e  a  wee  bush  than 
nao  bield.' 

2  This  beautiful  lyric  was  addressed  to  Miss  Jessy  Lewars, 
now   Mrs  James  Thomson,  Dumfries.     Of  this   lady,  who 
watched  with  a  daughter's  care  the  death-bed  of  the  Poet, 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak. 


' 


JKSSIE    1.EWAR! 


Publis 


Son  Glasgow 


WITH  THOMSON. 


III. 

T  mourn  thro'  the  gay,  gaudy  day, 
As,  hopeless,  I  muse  on  thy  charms ; 

But  welcome  the  dream  o'  sweet  slumber, 
For  then  I  am  lockt  in  thy  arms — Jessy ! 

IV. 

I  guess  by  the  dear  angel  smile, 

I  guess  by  the  love-rolling  e'e; 
B:it  why  urge  the  tender  confession 

'Gainst  fortune's  fell  cruel  decree — Jessy ! 
Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear, 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear; 
Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers 

meet, 
And  soft  as  their  parting  tear — Jessy ! ! 


No.  XC. 


BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 


THIS  will  be  delivered  by  a  Mr  Lewars, 2  a  young 
fellow  of  uncommon  merit.  As  he  will  be  a  day 
or  two  in  town,  you  will  have  leisure,  if  you 
choose,  to  write  me  by  him :  and  if  you  have  a  spare 
half  hour  to  spend  with  him,  I  shall  place  your 
kindness  to  my  account.  I  have  no  copies  of  the 
songs  I  have  sent  you,  and  I  have  taken  a  fancy 
to  review  them  all,  and  possibly  may  mend  some 
of  them;  so  when  you  have  complete  leisure,  I 
will  thank  you  for  either  the  originals  or  copies.  3 
I  had  rather  be  the  author  of  five  well- written 
songs,  than  of  ten  otherwise.  I  have  great  hopes 
that  the  genial  influence  of  the  approaching  sum- 
mer will  set  me  to  rights,  but  as  yet  I  cannot 
boast  of  returning  health.  I  have  now  reason  to 
believe  that  my  complaint  is  a  flying  gout:  a  sad 
business ! 

Do  let  me  know  how  Cleghorn  is,  and  remem- 
ber me  to  him. 

This  should  have  been  delivered  to  you  a 
month  ago.  I  am  still  very  poorly,  but  should 
like  much  to  hear  from  you. 


1  •  In  the  letter  to  Mr  Thomson,  the  three  first  stanzas  only 
are  given,  and  Mr  Thomson  supposed  our  Poet  had  never  gone 
farther.     Among  his  MSS.  was,  however,  found  the  fourth 
stanza,  which  completes  this  exquisite  song,  the  last  finished 
offspring1  of  his  muse.' — CI-RIUK. 

2  Mr  Lewars  was  brother  to  Jessy,  the  subject  of  the  above 
•ong. 

3  '  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  this  revisal  Burns  did  not  live  to 
perl'- inn.'— CURRIH. 


No.  XCI. 
BURNS  TO  MR  THOMSON. 

BROW,  ON  THE  SOLWAT-FIBTH.4 

12th  JULY,  1796. 

AFTER  all  my  boasted  independence,  curst 
necessity  compels  me  to  implore  you  for  five 
pounds.  A  cruel  bitch  of  a  haberdasher,  to  whom 
I  owe  an  account,  taking  it  into  his  head  that  I 
am  dying,  has  commenced  a  process,  and  will 
infallibly  put  me  into  jail.  Do,  for  God's  sake, 
send  me  that  sum,  and.  that  by  return  of  post. 
Forgive  me  this  earnestness,  but  the  horrors  of  a 
jail  have  made  me  half  distracted.  I  do  not  ask 
all  this  gratuitously ;  for,  upon  returning  health, 
I  hereby  promise  and  engage  to  furnish  you  with 
five  pounds  worth  of  the  neatest  song-genius  you 
have  seen.  I  tried  my  hand  on  '  Rothemurche ' 
this  morning.  The  measure  is  so  difficult,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  infuse  much  genius  into  the 
lines;  they  are  on  the  other  side.  Forgive,  for- 
give, me ! 


4  Brow  is  a  hamlet  in  Annandale,  consisting  only  of  three  or 
four  cottages,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Solway  Firth,  about 
ten  miles  east  of  Dumfries.  In  his  last  illness,  Burns  was 
advised  to  go  there,  to  try  the  effects  of  sea-bathing.  He  seemi 
to  have  been  at  Brow  from  the  4th  or  5th  of  July,  to  the  18th. 
His  health  at  first  was  slightly  improved  by  bathing ;  the  pains 
in  his  limbs  were  relieved  ;  but  this  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  new  attack  of  fever,  and  it  'was  judged  proper  to  take  him 
back  to  Dumfries.  A  night  or  two  before  he  left  Brow,  he 
drank  tea  with  Mrs  Craig,  widow  of  the  minister  of  Kut  dwell. 
His  altered  appearance  excited  much  silent  sympathy ;  and  the 
evening-  being  beautiful,  and  the  sun  shining  brightly  through 
the  casement,  Miss  Craig  (now  Mrs  Henry  Duncan)  was  afraid 
that  the  light  might  be  too  much  for  him,  and  rose  with  the 
view  of  letting  down  the  window  blinds.  Burns  immediately 
guessed  what  she  meant ;  and,  regarding  the  young  lady  with  a 
look  of  great  benignity,  said,  "  thank  you,  my  dear,  for  your 
kind  attention  ;  but  oh,  let  dim  shine !  he  will  not  shine  long 
for  me  !"  He  returned  on  the  18th  to  Dumfries,  and  on  the  21st 
breathed  his  last. 

It  has  been  thought  that  a  pictorial  sketch  of  even  the  humble 
rural  watering-place  where  the  above  occurrences  took  place, 
might  have  some  interest  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  admire  the 
genius  of  Burns,  and  take  an  interest  in  that  melancholy  tragedy 
which  forms  his  life.  The  place  is  chiefly  resorted  to  for  a 
mineral  well  which  springs  in  considerable  force  close  beside 
the  rivulet  alluded  to.  In  the  accompanying  print,  this  well  is 
marked  in  the  foreground,  and  the  cottage  which  Burns  occu- 
pied is  the  central  one  of  three,  which  form  nearly  the  wholo 
village.  Nothing  of  importance  that  we  are  aware  of  is  remem- 
bered at  Brow  respecting  the  Ayrshire  poet ;  hut  tradition  con- 
nects a  curious  anecdote  with  the  little  knoll  at  the  end  of  the 
house  in  which  he  dwelt  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Brow,  is  Comlongan  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Murrays  of 
Cockpool,  and  which  afterwards  passed  by  marriage  into  the 
possession  of  the  Viscount  of  Stormont,  now  F.arlsof  Mansfield. 
It  is  said  that,  on  this  knoll,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
David  Lord  Stormont  took  leave  of  his  younger  win  William 
Murray,  then  about  to  proceed  to  England  to  push  his  fortune 
at  the  bar,  telling  him  not  to  return  till  he  had  become  chief 
justice  of  the  King's  bench— an  honour  which  he  actually  did 
attain. 
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jfatrcst  f&afU  on  Scbon  ftanfes. 


TUN  i 


1  Rothemurche." 


I. 


FAIREST  maid  on  Devon  banks, 

Crystal  Devon,  winding  Devon, 
Wilt  thou  lay  that  frown  aside, 

And  smile  as  thou  were  wont  to  do  ? 
Full  well  thou  know'st  I  love  thee  dear ! 
Couldst  thou  to  malice  lend  an  ear  ? 
O,  did  not  love  exclaim,  "  Foi'bear, 
Nor  use  a  faithful  lover  so." 

II. 

Then  come,  thou  fairest  of  the  fair, 
Those  wanton  smiles,  O  let  me  share ; 
And,  by  thy  beauteous  self  I  swear, 

No  love  but  thine  my  heart  shall  know. 
Fairest  maid  on  Devon  banks, 

Crystal  Devon,  winding  Devon, 
Wilt  thou  lay  that  frown  aside, 

And  smile  as  thou  were  wont  to  do  ? l 


No.  XCII. 
MR  THOMSON  TO  BURNS. 


MY  DEAR  SIR, 


14th  JULY,  1796. 


EVER  since  I  received  your  melancholy 
letter,  by  Mrs  Hyslop,  I  have  been  ruminating  in 
what  manner  I  could  endeavour  to  alleviate  your 


'These  verses,  and  the  letter  inclosing'  tnem,  are  written  in 
n  character  that  marks  the  very  feeble  state  of  Burns'  bodily 
strength.  Mr  Syme  is  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  have  been 


sufferings.  Again  and  again  I  thought  of  a 
pecuniary  offer,  but  the  recollection  of  one  of  your 
letters  on  this  subject,  and  the  fear  of  offending 
your  independent  spirit,  checked  my  resolution. 
I  thank  you  heartily  therefore  for  the  frankness 
of  your  letter  of  the  12th,  and  with  great  pleasure 
inclose  a  draft  for  the  very  sum  I  proposed  send- 
ing. Would  I  were  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
but  for  one  day,  for  your  sake ! 

Pray,  my  good  Sir,  is  it  not  possible  for  you  to 
muster  a  volume  of  poetry  ? 2  If  too  much  trouble 
to  you  in  the  present  state  of  your  health,  some 
literary  friend  might  be  found  here,  who  would 
select  and  arrange  from  your  manuscripts,  and  take 
upon  him  the  task  of  Editor.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
could  be  advertised  to  be  published  by  subscrip- 
tion. Do  not  shun  tliis  mode  of  obtaining  the 
value  of  your  labour :  remember  Pope  published 
the  Iliad  by  subscription.  Think  of  this,  my  dear 
Burns,  and  do  not  reckon  me  intrusive  with  my 
advice.  You  are  too  well  convinced  of  the 
respect  and  friendship  I  bear  you  to  impute  any 
thing  I  say  to  an  unworthy  motive.  Yours  faith- 
fully. 

The  verses  to  '  Rothemurche '  will  answer 
finely.  I  am  happy  to  see  you  can  still  tune  your 
lyre. 


2  Mr  Thomson  here  hits  on  the  true  and  most  effectual  mode 
of  relieving  the  Poet's  difficulties ;  and  had  the  suggestion  come 
in  time,  it  was  worth  the  small  douceur  which  accompanied  the 
letter  a  hundred  times  told.  During  Burns'  life-time  only  three 
editions  of  his  poems  were  published,— namely,  the  Kilmarnock 
edition  (1780)  of  six  hundred  copies,  the  Edinburgh  edition  (1787) 
of  three  thousand  copies,  and  another  Edinburgh  edition  (1793) 
in  two  small  volumes,  but  we  do  not  know  of  how  many  copies. 
Surely  this  supply  did  not  fill  the  market ;  but,  supposing  it  did, 
or  supposing  that  Creech  claimed  the  copyright  of  what  ap- 
peared in  the  first  Edinburgh  edition, — what  was  to  prevent  the 


in  any  danger  of  a  jail  at  Dumfries,  where  certainly  he  had  |  publication  of  o  new  volume  of  poems?  The  Jolly  Beggars, 
many  firm  tnends,  nor  under  any  such  necessity  of  imploring  Tain  o'  Shanter,  and  numberless  inimitable  lyrics,  were  all  lying 
aid  from  Edinburgh.  But  about  this  time  his  reason  began  to  perdue  in  the  Poet's  desk,  or  had  only  been  partially  given  to 
be  at  times  unsettled,  and  the  horrors  of  a  jail  perpetually  I  the  public:— why  the  thought  of  issuing  a  collected  edition  of 
haunted  his  imagination.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  this  month.'  th 


CURRIE. 
Allan  Cunningham,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that,  not  only 


iem  did  not  occur  to  the  author  himself,  or  any  of  his  friends 
but  Tliomson  at  the  last  hour,  is  matter  of  astonishment,  and  must 
ever  be  considered  as  the  great  blunder  of  his  worldly  career, 


was  Burns  really  in  poverty,  but,  in  the  opening  of  1796,  his  which  kept  him  in  poverty  and  dependence,  when  comfort,  nay 
family  were  all  but  wanting  bread.  '  Those  who  say  he  had  ;  affluence,  might  have  been  at  once  attained,  by  the  publica- 
good  friends  around  him,  seem  not  to  know  that  he  had  a  soul  j  tion  of  these  immortal  productions,  which,  beyond  all  question, 
too  proud  to  solicit  help,  and  to  forget  that  there  are  hearts  in  I  would  have  been  hailed  with  rapture  in  every  corner  of  the 
the  world  ready  to  burst  before  thoy  beg.'  '  empire. 
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No.  I. 
TO  WILLIAM    BURNESS.1 

IRVINE,  DEC.  27,  1781. 
HONOURED  Sm, 

I  HAVE  purposely  -delayed  writing  in  the 
hope  that  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
-you  on  New- Year 's-day;  but  work  comes  so  hard 
upon  us,  that  I  do  not  choose  to  be  absent  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  for  some  other  little  reasons, 
which  I  shall  tell  you  at  meeting.  My  health  is 
nearly  the  same  as  when  you  were  here,  only  my 
sleep  is  a  little  sounder,  and  on  the  whole  I  am 
j-ather  better  than  otherwise,  though  I  mend  by 
very  slow  degrees.  The  weakness  of  my  nerves 
has  so  debilitated  my  mind,  that  I  dare  neither 
review  past  wants, nor  look  forward  into  futurity; 
for  the  least  anxiety  or  perturbation  in  my  breast 
produces  most  unhappy  effects  on  my  whole 


1  '  One  of  the  most  striking  letters  in  the  Collection,  (Cro- 
mek's  Reliques  of  Burns,)  and,  to  us,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing, is  the  earliest  of  the  whole  series ;  being  addressed  to  his 
father  in  1781,  six  or  seven  years  before  his  name  had  been 
heard  out  of  his  own  family.  The  author  was  then  a  common 
flax-dresser,  and  his  father  a  poor  peasant ;— yet  there  is  not 
one  trait  of  vulgarity,  either  in  the  thought  or  expression ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  dignity  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  which 
must  have  been  considered  as  of  good  omen  in  a  youth  of  much 
higher  condition.' — JEFFREY. 

'  This  letter,  written  several  years  before  the  publication  of 
his  poems,  when  his  name  was  as  obscure  as  his  condition  was 
humble,  displays  the  philosophic  melancholy  which  so  generally 
forms  the  poetical  temperament,  and  that  buoyant  and  ambi- 
tious spirit,  which  indicates  a  mind  conscious  of  its  strength. 
At  Irvine,  Burns  at  this  time  possessed  a  single  room  for  his 
lodgings,  rented  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  a-week.  He 
passed  his  days  in  constant  labour,  as  a  flax-dresser,  and  his 
food  consisted  chiefly  of  oatmeal,  sent  to  him  from  his  father's 
family.  The  store  of  this  humble  though  wholesome  nutri- 
ment, it  appears,  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  he  was  about  to 
borrow  till  he  should  obtain  a  supply.  Yet  even  in  this  situa- 
tion his  active  imagination  had  formed  to  itself  pictures  of  emi- 
nence and  distinction.  His  despair  of  making  a  figure  in  the 
world,  shows  how  ardently  he  wished  for  honourable  fame ; 
and  his  contempt  of  life,  founded  on  this  despair,  is  the  genuine 
expression  of  a  youthful  and  generous  mind.  In  such  a  state 
of  reflection  and  of  suffering,  the  imagination  of  Burns  natu- 
rally passed  the  dark  boundaries  of  our  earthly  horizon,  and 
rested  on  those  beautiful  creations  of  a  better  world,  where 
there  is  neither  thirst,  nor  hunger,  nor  sorrow,  and  where  hap- 
piness shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  happiness.' — 

ClBHIB. 


frame.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  for  an  hour  or 
two  my  spirits  are  a  little  lightened,  I  glimmer  a 
little  into  futurity ;  but  my  principal,  and  indeed 
my  only  pleasureable,  employment  is  looking 
backwards  and  forwards  in  a  moral  and  religious 
way ;  I  am  quite  transported  at  the  thought,  that 
ere  long,  perhaps  very  soon,  I  shall  bid  an  eter- 
nal adieu  to  all  the  pains,  and  uneasiness,  and  dis- 
quietudes of  this  weary  life ;  for  I  assure  you  I 
am  heartily  tired  of  it ;  and  if  I  do  not  very  much 
deceive  myself,  I  could  contentedly  and  gladly 
resign  it. 

"  The  soul,  uneasy,  and  confined  at  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come."  2 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  am  more  pleased  with  the 
15th,  16th,  and  17th  verses  of  the  7th  chapter  of 
Revelation,  than  with  any  ten  times  as  many 
verses  in  the  whole  Bible,  and  would  not  exchange 
the  noble  enthusiasm  with  which  they  inspire  me 
for  all  that  this  world  has  to  offer.  As  for  this 
world,  I  despair  of  ever  making  a  figure  in  it.  I 
am  not  formed  for  the  bustle  of  the  busy,  nor  the 
flutter  of  the  gay.  1  shall  never  again  be  capa- 
ble of  entering  into  such  scenes.  Indeed,  I  am 
altogether  unconcerned  at  the  thoughts  of  this 
life.  I  foresee  that  poverty  and  obscurity  proba- 
bly await  me,  and  I  am,  in  some  measure,  pre- 
pared, and  daily  preparing  to  meet  them.  I  have 
but  just  time  and  paper  to  return  you  my  grateful 
thanks  for  the  lessons  of  virtue  and  piety  you 
have  given  me,  which  were  too  much  neglected 
at  the  tune  of  giving  them,  but  which  I  hope  have 
been  remembered  ere  it  is  yet  too  late.  Present 
my  dutiful  respects  to  my  mother,  and  my  com- 
pliments to  Mr  and  Mrs  Muir;  and  with  wishing 
you  a  merry  New-Year's-day,  I  shall  conclude. 
I  am,  honoured  Sir,  your  dutiful  son, 

ROBERT  BURNESS. 

P.  S.  My  meal  is  nearly  out,  but  I  am  going  to 
borrow  till  I  get  more. 


3  '  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast; 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest : 
The  soul,  uneasy,  and  confined  at  home, 
Ki'-t-  and  expatiates  in  a  world  to  come.' — 1'm-ic. 
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NO.  II. 
TO  MR  JOHN  MURDOCH,  SCHOOLMASTER, 

STAPLES  INN  BUILDINGS,  LONDON.1 

LOCHLEA,  5th  JAN.,  1783. 

DEAR  SIR,    *. 

As  I  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  you 
a  letter  -without  putting  you  to  that  expense 
which  any  production  of  mine  would  but  ill  repay, 
I  embrace  it  with  pleasure,  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
not  forgotten,  nor  ever  will  forget,  the  many  obli- 
gations I  lie  under  to  your  kindness  and  friend- 
ship. 

I  doubt  not,  Sir,  but  you  will  wish  to  know 
what  has  been  the  result  of  all  the  pains  of  an 
indulgent  father  and  a  masterly  teacher ;  and  I 
wish  I  could  gratify  your  curiosity  with  such  a 
recital  as  you  would  be  pleased  with :  but  that  is 
what  I  am  afraid  will  not  be  the  case.  I  have, 
indeed,  kept  pretty  clear  of  vicious  habits ;  and  in 
this  respect,  I  hope,  my  conduct  will  not  disgrace 
the  education  I  have  gotten ;  but,  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  I  am  most  miserably  deficient.  One  would 
have  thought  that,  bred,  as  I  have  been,  under  a 
father  who  has  figured  pretty  well  as  un  homme 
des  affaires,  I  might  have  been,  what  the  world 
calls,  a  pushing,  active  fellow ;  but  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  Sir,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  more  my 
reverse.  I  seem  to  be  one  sent  into  the  world  to 
see  and  observe ;  and  I  very  easily  compound  with 
the  knave  who  tricks  me  of  my  money,  if  there  be 
any  thing  original  about  him,  which  shows  me 
human  nature  in  a  different  light  from  any  thing 
I  have  seen  before.  In  short,  the  joy  of  my  heart 
is  to  "  study  men,  their  manners,  and  their  ways ;" 
and  for  this  darling  subject,  I  cheerfully  sacrifice 
every  other  consideration.  I  am  quite  indolent 
about  those  great  concerns  that  set  the  bustling, 
busy  sons  of  care  agog ;  and  if  I  have  to  answer 
for  the  present  hour,  I  am  very  easy  with  regard 
to  any  thing  further.  Even  the  last,  worst  shift 
of  the  unfortunate  and  the  wretched  does  not 
much  terrify  me :  I  know  that,  even  then,  my 
talent  for  what  country  folks  call  "  a  sensible 
crack,"  when  once  it  is  sanctified  by  a  hoary 
head,  would  procure  me  so  much  esteem, 
that  even  then — I  would  learn  to  be  happy.  2 

1  Mr  John  Murdoch,  as  narrated  in  the  Life,  was  the  Poet's 
early  teacher.    He  died  in  London,  where  he  had  been  long 
resident,  in  1824.    He  was  author  of  several  books  connected 
with  his  profession  of  a  schoolmaster. 

2  The  last  shift  alluded  to  here  must  be  the  condition  of  an 
itinerant  beggar. 

•  The  last  o't,  the  warst  o't, 

Is  only  but  to  beg.' 
tanza  III.  '  Epistle  to  Davie.* 


However,  I  am  under  no  apprehensions  about 
that ;  for  though  indolent,  yet  so  far  as  an 
extremely  delicate  constitution  permits,  I  am  not 
lazy;  and  in  many  things,  especially  in  tavern 
matters,  I  am  a  strict  economist ;  not,  indeed,  for 
the  sake  of  the  money ;  but  one  of  the  principal 
parts  in  my  composition  is  a  kind  of  pride  of 
stomach ;  and  I  scorn  to  fear  the  face  of  any 
man  living :  above  every  thing,  I  abhor  as  hell, 
the  idea  of  sneaking  in  a  corner  to  avoid  a  dun 
— possibly  some  pitiful,  sordid  wretch,  who  in 
my  heart  I  despise  and  detest.  'Tis  this,  and 
this  alone,  that  endears  economy  to  me.  In  the 
matter  of  books,  indeed,  I  am  very  profuse.  My 
favourite  authors  are  of  the  sentimental  kind, 
such  as  Shenstone,  particularly  his  "Elegies;" 
Thomson;  "Man  of  Feeling" — a  book  I  prize 
next  to  the  Bible ;  "  Man  of  the  World ;"  Sterne, 
especially  his  "  Sentimental  Journey ;"  Mac- 
pherson's  "  Ossian,"  &c. ;  these  are  the  glorious 
models  after  which  I  endeavour  to  form  my  con- 
duct, and  'tis  incongruous,  'tis  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  man  whose  mind  glows  with  sentiments 
lighted  up  at  their  sacred  flame — the  man  whose 
heart  distends  with  benevolence  to  all  the  human 
race — he  "  who  can  soar  above  this  little  scene 
of  things" — can  he  descend  to  mind  the  paltry 
concerns  about  which  the  terrse-filial  race  fret, 
and  fume,  and  vex  themselves !  O  how  the  glo- 
rious triumph  swells  my  heart !  I  forget  that  I 
am  a  poor,  insignificant  devil,  unnoticed  and 
unknown,  stalking  up  and  down  fairs  and  mar- 
kets, when  I  happen  to  be  in  them,  reading  a 
page  or  two  of  mankind,  and  "  catching  the 
manners  living  as  they  rise,"  whilst  the  men  of 
business  jostle  me  on  every  side,  as  an  idle  in- 
cumbrance  in  their  way. — But  I  dare  say  I  have 
by  this  time  tired  your  patience;  so  I  shall  con- 
clude with  begging  you  to  give  Mrs  Murdoch — 
not  my  compliments,  for  that  is  a  mere  common- 
place story ;  but  my  warmest,  kindest  wishes  for 
her  welfare ;  and  accept  of  the  same  for  yourself, 
from, 

Dear  Sir,  yours. — R.  B. 


No.  IIL 
TO  MR  JAMES  BURNESS, 

WRITER,  MONTROSE.3 

LOCHLEA,  21sT  JUNE,  1783. 
DEAR  SIR, 

MY  father  received  your  favour  of  the  10th 
current,  and  as  he  has  been  for  some  months 
very  poorly  in  health,  and  is  in  his  own  opinion 

3  •  The  gentleman  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed  (the  son 
i  of  an  elder  brother  of  my  father's),  when  he  was  very  youn«, 
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(and,  indeed,  in  almost  every  body's  else)  in  a 
dying  condition,  lie  lias  only,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, written  a  few  farewell  lines  to  each  of  his 
brothers-in-law.  For  this  melancholy  reason,  I 
now  hold  the  pen  for  him  to  thank  you  for  your 
kind  letter,  and  to  assure  you,  Sir,  that  it  shall 
not  be  my  fault  if  my  father's  correspondence  in 
the  north  die  with  him.  My  brother  writes  to 
John  Caird,  and  to  him  I  must  refer  you  for  the 
news  of  our  family. 

I  shall  only  trouble  you  with  a  few  particulars 
relative  to  the  wretched  state  of  this  country. 
Our  markets  are  exceedingly  high;  oatmeal,  I7d. 
and  I8d.  per  peck,  and  not  to  be  got  even  at  that 
price.  We  have  indeed  been  pretty  well  sup- 
plied with  quantities  of  white  pease  from  England 
and  elsewhere,  but  that  resource  is  likely  to  fail 
us,  and  what  will  become  of  us  then,  particularly 
the  very  poorest  sort,  Heaven  only  knows.  This 
country,  till  of  late,  was  flourishing  incredibly  in 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  lawn,  and  carpet-weav- 
ing ;  and  we  are  still  carrying  on  a  good  deal  in 
that  way,  but  much  reduced  from  what  it  was. 
We  had  also  a  fine  trade  in  the  shoe  way,  but 
now  entirely  ruined,  and  hundreds  driven  to  a 
.starving  condition  on  account  of  it.  Farming  is 
also  at  a  very  low  ebb  with  us.  Our  lands, 
generally  speaking,  are  mountainous  and  barren ; 
and  our  landholders,  full  of  ideas  of  farming 
gathered  from  the  English  and  the  Lothians,  and 
other  rich  soils  in  Scotland,  make  no  allowance 
for  the  odds  of  the  quality  of  land,  and  conse- 
quently stretch  us  much  beyond  what  in  the 
event  we  will  be  found  able  to  pay. l  We  are 
also  much  at  a  loss  for  want  of  proper  methods 
in  our  improvements  of  farming.  Necessity  com- 
pels us  to  leave  our  old  schemes,  and  few  of  us 
have  opportunities  of  being  well  informed  in 
new  ones.  In  short,  my'  dear  Sir,  since  the 


lust  liis  father,  and  having  discovered  in  his  father's  reposi- 
tories some  of  my  father's  letters,  he  requested  that  the  corres- 
pondence might  be  renewed.  My  father  continued  till  the  Inst 
year  of  his  life  to  correspond  with  his  n<*phew,  and  it  was 
afterwards  kept  up  by  my  brother.  Kxtracts  from  some  of  my 
brother's  letters  to  his  cousin,  are  introduced  in  this  edition  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  Poet  before  he  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  public,  and  in  his  domestic  family  relations  after- 
wards.'— GII.BKRT  BURNS. 

Lieutenant  Burnes,  author  of  Travels  in  Bokhara,  which 
attracted  public  attention  some  years  ago,  is  a  grandson  of  Mr 
James  Burness  of  Montrnse. 

1  The  Poet  here  figures  as  the  Farmer.  That  his  opinions, 
a?  an  agriculturist,  were  valued,  may  he  gathered  from  the 
following  note  attached  to  a  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of 
the  county  of  Ayr,  by  Colonel  Fullarton,  of  Fullarton,  drawn  up 
for  the  consideration  ol  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Internal 
Improvement, and  published  at  Edinburgh  1793  — 'In  order  to 
prevent  the  danper  arising  from  horned  cattle  \n  studs  and 
straw  yards,  the  best  mode  is  to  cut  out  the  budding  knob,  or 
rn.it  of  the  horn,  while  the  calf  is  very  young.  This  was  sug- 
gested to  me  by  Mr  Robert  Burns,  whose  general  talents  are 
no  less  conspicuous,  than  the  poetic  powers  which  have  done 
to  much  honour  to  the  county  where  he  was  bom.' 


unfortunate  beginning  of  this  American  war,  and 
its  as  unfortunate  conclusion,  this  country  has 
been,  and  still  is,  decaying  very  fast.  Even  in 
higher  life,  a  couple  of  our  Ayrshire  noblemen, 
and  the  major  part  of  our  knights  and  squires, 
are  all  insolvent.  A  miserable  job  of  a  Douglas, 
Heron,  and  Co.'s  bank,  which  no  doubt  you 
heard  of,  has  undone  numbers  of  them ;  and 
imitating  English  and  French,  and  other  foreign 
luxuries  and  fopperies,  has  ruined  as  many  more. 
There  is  a  great  trade  of  smuggling  can-led  on 
along  our  coasts,  which,  however  destructive  to 
the  interests  of  the  kingdom  at  large,  certainly 
enriches  this  corner  of  it,  but  too  often  at  the 
expense  of  our  morals.  However,  it  enables 
individuals  to  make,  at  least  for  a  time,  a  splen- 
did appearance:  but  Fortune,  as  is  usual  with 
her  when  she  is  uncommonly  lavish  of  her  favours, 
is  generally  even  with  them  at  the  last ;  and  happy 
were  it  for  numbers  of  them  if  she  would  leave 
them  no  worse  than  when  she  found  them. 

My  mother  sends  you  a  small  present  of  a 
cheese ;  'tis  but  a  very  little  one,  as  our  last  year's 
stock  is  sold  off;  but  if  you  could  fix  on  any 
correspondent  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  we 
would  send  you  a  proper  one  in  the  season. 
Mrs  Black  promises  to  take  the  cheese  under  her 
care  so  far,  and  then  to  send  it  to  you  by  the 
Stirling  carrier. 

I  shall  conclude  this  long  letter  with  assuring 
you  that  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  hear  from  you, 
or  any  of  our  friends  in  your  country,  when 
opportunity  serves. 

My  father  sends  you,  probably  for  the  last 
time  in  this  world,  his  warmest  wishes  for  your 
welfare  and  happiness ;  and  my  mother  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  desire  to  inclose  their  kind 
compliments  to  you,  Mrs  Burness,  and  the  rest 
of  your  family,  along  with  those  of, 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  Affectionate  Cousin, — R.  B. 


No.  I\. 
TO  MISS  E.  » 

LOCHLEA,  1783. 

I  VERILY  believe,  my  dear  E.,  that  the  pure 
genuine  feelings  of  love  are  as  rare  in  the  world 
as  the  pure  genuine  principles  of  virtue  and  piety. 
This,  I  hope,  will  account  for  the  uncommon  style 


2  The  name  of  the  lady  to  whom  the  four  following  letters 
were  addressed  has  nowhere  been  mentioned.  Currie  printed 
them  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Poet's  Correspondence,  but 
subsequently  omitted  them.  Allan  Cunningham  states  that 
the  lady  was  the  heroine  of  Montgomery's  Peggy  and  other 
songs.  Eliza,  however,  is  the  name  signified  by  the  initial  E  ; 
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of  all  my  letters  to  you.  By  uncommon,  I  mean 
their  being  written  in  such  a  hasty  manner,  which, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  has  made  me  often  afraid 
lest  you  should  take  me  for  some  zealous  bigot, 
who  conversed  with  his  mistress  as  he  would  con- 
verse with  his  minister.  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
my  dear,  for  though,  except  your  company,  there 
is  nothing  on  earth  gives  me  so  much  pleasure  as 
writing  to  you,  yet  it  never  gives  me  those  giddy 
raptures  so  much  talked  of  among  lovers.  I  have 
often  thought,  that  if  a  well  grounded  affection  be 
not  really  a  part  of  virtue,  'tis  something  extremely 
akin  to  it.  Whenever  the  thought  of  my  E.  warms 
my  heart,  every  feeling  of  humanity,  every  prin- 
ciple of  generosity  kindles  in  my  breast.  It 
extinguishes  every  dirty  spark  of  malice  and  envy 
which  are  but  too  apt  to  infest  me.  I  grasp  every 
creature  in  the  arms  of  universal  benevolence,  and 
equally  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  the  happy, 
and  sympathise  with  the  miseries  of  the  unfortu- 
nate. I  assure  you,  my  dear,  I  often  look  up  to 
the  Divine  Disposer  of  events  with  an  eye  of  gra- 
titude for  the  blessing  which  I  hope  he  intends  to 
bestow  on  me  in  bestowing  you.  I  sincerely  wish 
that  he  may  bless  my  endeavours  to  make  your 
life  as  comfortable  and  happy  as  possible,  both  in 
^sweetening  the  rougher  parts  of  my  natural  tem- 
per, and  bettering  the  unkindly  circumstances  of 
my  fortune.  This,  my  dear,  is  a  passion,  at  least 
in  my  view,  worthy  of  a  man,  and  I  will  add  wor- 
thy of  a  Christian.  The  sordid  earth-worm  may 
profess  love  to  a  woman's  person,  Avhile  in  reality 
his  affection  is  centered  in  her  pocket ;  and  the 
slavish  drudge  may  go  a- wooing  as  he  goes  to  the 
horse-market  to  choose  one  who  is  stout  and  firm, 
and,  as  we  may  say  of  an  old  horse,  one  who  "will 
be  a  good  drudge  and  draw  kindly.  I  disdain 
their  dirty,  puny  ideas.  I  would  be  heartily  out 
of  humour  with  myself,  if  I  thought  I  were  capa- 
ble of  having  so  poor  a  notion  of  the  sex  which 
was  designed  to  crown  the  pleasures  of  society. 
Poor  devils !  I  don't  envy  them  their  happiness 
who  have  such  notions.  For  my  part  I  propose 
quite  other  pleasures  with  my  dear  partner. — R.  B. 


No.  V. 
TO  THE  SAME. 

LOCHLEA,  1783. 
MY  DEAR  E., 

I  DO  not  remember  in  the  course  of  your 
acquaintance  and  mine,  ever  to  have  heard  your 
opinion  on  the  ordinary  way  of  falling  in  love, 


and  Robert  Chambers  thinks  it  probable  that  she  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  verses  beginning,  'From  thee,  Eliza,  I  must  go.' 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  Burns  figures  in  these  his  early 
love-letters  as  a  very  sensible,  discreet,  and  far  from  ardent 


wooer.    As  he  got  older,  he  got  less  philosophical  in  matters  of 


the  heart. 


amongst  people  in  our  station  in  life :  I  do  not 
mean  the  persons  who  proceed  in  the  way  of  bar- 
gain, but  those  whose  affection  is  really  placed  on 
the  person. 

Though  I  be,  as  you  know  very  well,  but  a  very 
awkward  lover  myself,  yet  as  I  have  some  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  conduct  of  others  who 
are  much  better  skilled  in  the  affair  of  courtship 
than  I  am,  I  often  think  it  is  owing  to  lucky 
chance  more  than  to  good  management,  that  there 
are  not  more  unhappy  marriages  than  usually  are. 

It  is  natural  for  a  young  fellow  to  like  the 
acquaintance  of  the  females,  and  customary  for 
him  to  keep  them  company  when  occasion  serves ; 
some  one  of  them  is  more  agreeable  to  him  than 
the  rest ;  there  is  something,  he  knows  not  what, 
pleases  him,  he  knows  not  how,  in  her  company. 
This  I  take  to  be  what  is  called  love  with  the 
greater  part  of  us ;  and  I  must  own,  my  dear  E., 
it  is  a  hard  game  such  a  one  as  you  have  to  play 
when  you  meet  with  such  a  lover.  You  cannot 
refuse  but  he  is  sincere,  and  yet  though  you  use 
him  ever  so  favourably,  perhaps  in  a  few  months, 
or  at  farthest  in  a  year  or  two,  the  same  unac- 
countable fancy  may  make  him  as  distractedly 
fond  of  another,  whilst  you  are  quite  forgot.  I 
am  aware  that  perhaps  the  next  tune  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  you  may  bid  me  take  my 
own  lesson  home,  and  tell  me  that  the  passion  I 
have  professed  for  you  is  perhaps  one  of  those 
transient  flashes  I  have  been  describing ;  but  I 
hope,  my  dear  E.,  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe  me,  when  I  assure  you,  that  the  love  I 
have  for  you  is  founded  on  the  sacred  principles 
of  virtue  and  honour,  and  by  consequence  so  long 
as  you  continue  possessed  of  those  amiable  quali- 
ties which  first  inspired  my  passion  for  you,  so 
long  must  I  continue  to  love  you.  Believe  me, 
my  dear,  it  is  love  like  this  alone  which  can  render 
the  marriage  state  happy.  People  may  talk  of 
flames  and  raptures  as  long  as  they  please,  and  a 
warm  fancy,  with  a  flow  of  youthful  spirits,  may 
make  them  feel  something  like  what  they  describe ; 
but  sure  I  am  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind, 
with  kindred  feelings  of  the  heart,  can  only  be 
the  foundation  of  friendship,  and  it  has  always 
been  my  opinion,  that  the  married  life  was  only 
friendship  in  a  more  exalted  degree.  If  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  grant  my  wishes,  and  it  should 
please  Providence  to  spare  us  to  the  latest  period 
of  life,  I  can  look  forward  and  see  that  even  then, 
though  bent  down  with  wrinkled  age  ;  even  then, 
when  all  other  worldly  circumstances  will  be 
indifferent  to  me,  I  will  regard  my  E.  with  the 
tenderest  affection,  and  for  tins  plain  reason, 
because  she  is  still  possessed  of  those  noble  quali- 
ties, unproved  to  .a  much  higher  degree,  which 
first  inspired  my  affection  for  her. 
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"O!  happy  state  when  souls  each  otlior  ilnixv, 
\Vhere  love  is  liberty,  and  nature  law." 

I  know  were  I  to  speak  in  such  a  style  to  many 


never  think  of  purchasing  your  hand  by  any  arts 
unworthy  of  a  man,  and  I  will  add,  of  a  Cliristian. 
There  is  one  tiling,  my  dear,  which  I  earnestly 


consent. 

It  would  oblige  me  much  if  you  would  send  me 
a  line  or  two  when  convenient.     I  shall  only  add 


a  girl,  who  thinks  herself  possessed  of  no  small    request  of  you,  and  it  is  this;  that  you  would 
share  of  sense,  she  would  think  it  ridiculous ;  but    so°"  either  Put  an  end  to  my  hopes  by  a  peremp- 
the  language  of  the  heart  is,  my  dear  E.,  the  only 
courtship  I  shall  ever  use  to  you. 

When  I  look  over  what  I  have  written,  I  am 
sensible  it  is  vastly  different  from  the  ordinary 
style  of  courtship,  but  I  shall  make  no  apology—  further,  that,  if  a  behaviour  regulated  (though 
I  know  your  good  nature  will  excuse  what  your  perhaps  but  very  imperfectly)  by  the  rules  of 
good  sense  may  see  amiss. — R.  B.  honour  and  virtue,  if  a  heart  devoted  to  love  and 

esteem  you,  and  an  earnest  endeavour  to  promote 
!  your  happiness;  if  these  are  qualities  you  would 

wish  in  a  friend,  in  a  husband,  I  hope  you  shall 

ever  find  them  in  your  real  friend  and  sincere 

lover, 

R.  B. 


NO.  VI. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

LOCHLEA,  1783. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  it  a  peculiarly  unlucky 
circumstance  in  love,  that  though,  in  every  other 
situation  in  life,  telling  the  truth  is  not  only  the 
safest,  but  actually  by  far  the  easiest  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, a  lover  is  never  under  greater  difficulty 
in  acting,  or  more  puzzled  for  expression,  than 
when  liis  passion  is  sincere,  and  his  intentions  are 
honourable.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  person  of  ordinary  capacity  to  talk  of 
love  and  fondness,  which  are  not  felt,  and  to  make 
vows  of  constancy  and  fidelity,  which  are  never 
intended  to  be  performed,  if  he  be  villain  enough 
to  practise  such  detestible  conduct :  but  to  a  man 
whose  heart  glows  with  the  principles  of  integrity 
and  truth,  and  who  sincerely  loves  a  woman  of 
amiable  person,  uncommon  refinement  of  senti- 
ment and  purity  of  manners — to  such  a  one,  in 
such  circumstances,  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear, 
from  my  own  feelings  at  this  present  moment, 
courtship  is  a  task  indeed.  There  is  such  a  number 
of  foreboding  fears,  and  distrustful  anxieties  crowd 
into  my  mind  when  I  am  hi  your  company,  or  when 
I  sit  down  to  write  to  you,  that  what  to  speak  or 
what  to  write,  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss. 

There  is  one  rule  which  I  have  hitherto  prac- 
tised, and  which  I  shall  invariably  keep  with  you, 
and  that  is,  honestly  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth. 
There  is  something  so  mean  and  unmanly  in  the 
arts  of  dissimulation  and  falsehood,  that  I  am  sur- 
prised they  can  be  acted  by  any  one  in  so  noble, 
so  generous  a  passion,  as  virtuous  love.  No,  my 
dear  E.,  I  shall  never  endeavour  to  gain  your 
favour  by  such  detestable  practices.  If  you  will 
be  so  good  and  so  generous  as  to  admit  me  for 
your  partner,  your  companion,  your  bosom  friend 
through  life,  there  is  nothing  on  this  side  of  eter- 
nity shall  give  me  greater  transport;  but  I  shall 


No.  VII. 
TO  THE  SAME. 

LOCHLEA,  1783. 

I  OUGHT,  in  good  manners,  to  have  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  your  letter  before  this  time, 
but  my  heart  was  so  shocked  with  the  contents  of 
it,  that  I  can  scarcely  yet  collect  my  thoughts  so 
as  to  write  you  on  the  subject.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  what  I  felt  on  receiving  your  letter. 
I  read  it  over  and  over,  again  and  again,  and 
though  it  was  in  the  politest  language  of  refusal, 
still  it  was  peremptory;  "you  were  sorry  you 
could  not  make  me  a  return,  but  you  wish  me," 
what,  without  you,  I  never  can  obtain,  "you  wish 
me  all  kind  of  happiness."  It  would  be  weak  and 
unmanly  to  say  that  without  you  I  never  can  be 
happy;  but  sure  I  am,  that  sharing  life  with  you 
would  have  given  it  a  relish,  that,  wanting  you,  I 
can  never  taste. 

Your  uncommon  personal  advantages,  and  your 
superior  good  sense,  do  not  so  much  strike  me ; 
these,  possibly,  may  be  met  with  in  a  few  instances 
in  others ;  but  that  amiable  goodness,  that  tender 
feminine  softness,  that  endearing  sweetness  of  dis- 
position, with  all  the  charming  offspring  of  a  warm 
feeling  heart — these  I  never  again  expect  to  meet 
with,  in  such  a  degree,  in  this  world.  All  these 
charming  qualities,  heightened  by  an  education 
much  beyond  any  thing  I  have  ever  met  in  any 
woman  I  ever  dared  to  approach,  have  made  an 
impression  on  my  heart  that  I  do  not  think  the 
world  can  ever  efface.  My  imagination  has  fondly 
flattered  myself  with  a  wish,  I  dare  not  say  it 
ever  reached  a  hope,  that  possibly  I  might  one 
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day  call  you  mine.  I  had  formed  the  most  delight- 
ful images,  and  my  fancy  fondly  brooded  over 
them;  but  now  I  am  wretched  for  the  loss  of 
what  I  really  had  no  right  to  expect.  I  must  now 
think  no  more  of  you  as  a  mistress ;  still  I  presume 
to  ask  to  be  admitted  as  a  friend.  As  such  I  wish 
to  be  allowed  to  wait  on  you,  and  as  I  expect  to 
remove  in  a  few  days  a  little  further  off,  and  you, 
I  suppose,  will  soon  leave  this  place,  I  wish  to  see 
or  hear  from  you  soon;  and  if  an  expression 
should  perhaps  escape  me,  rather  too  warm  for 
friendship,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  it  in,  my 
dear  Miss — (pardon  me  the  dear  expression  for 

once)   *      *     *     * 

R.  B. 


No.  VIII. 

TO  MR  JAMES  BURNESS,  MONTROSE. 
LOCHLEA,  17th  FEB.,  1784. 

DEAR  COUSIN, 

I  WOULD  have  returned  you  my  thanks  for  your 
kind  favour  of  the  13th  of  December  sooner,  had 
it  not  been  that  I  waited  to  give  you  an  account 
of  that  melancholy  event,  which,  for  some  time 
past,  we  have  from  day  to  day  expected. 

On  the  13th  current  I  lost  the  best  of  fathers. 
Though,  to  be  sure,  we  have  had  long  warning  of 
the  impending  stroke  ;  still  the  feelings  of  nature 
claim  their  part,  and  I  cannot  recollect  the  tender 
endearments  and  parental  lessons  of  the  best  of 
friends  and  ablest  of  instructors,  without  feeling 
what  perhaps  vhe  calmer  dictates  of  reason  would 
partly  condemn. 

I  hope  my  father's  friends  in  your  country  will 
not  let  their  connection  in  this  place  die  with  him. 
For  my  part  I  shall  ever  with  pleasure — with 
pride,  acknowledge  my  connection  with  those  who 
were  allied  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  friendship  to 
a  man  whose  memory  I  shall  ever  honour  and 
revere. 

I  expect,  therefore,  my  dear  Sir,  you  will  not 
neglect  any  opportunity  of  letting  me  hear  from 
you,  which  will  very  much  oblige, 

My  dear  Cousin,  yours  sincerely, 

R.  B. 


No.  IX. 
TO  MR  JAMES  BURNESS,  MONTROSE. 

MOSSGIEL,  AUGUST,  1784. 

WE  have  been  surprised  with  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  moral  world 
which,  I  dare  say,  has  happened  in  the  course  of 
this  half  century.  We  have  had  a  party  of  Pres- 


bytery relief,  as  they  call  themselves,  for  some 
time  in  this  country.  A  pretty  thriving  society 
of  them  has  been  in  the  burgh  of  Irvine  for  some 
years  past,  till  about  two  years  ago  a  Mrs  Buchan 
from  Glasgow  came  among  them,  and  began  to 
spread  some  fanatical  notions  of  religion  among 
them,  and,  in  a  short  time,  made  many  converts; 
and,  among  others,  their  preacher,  Mr  Whyte, 
who,  upon  that  account,  has  been  suspended  and 
formally  deposed  by  his  brethren. l  He  continued, 
however,  to  preach  in  private  to  his  party,  and 
was  supported,  both  he,  and  their  spiritual  mother, 
as  they  affect  to  call  old  Buchan,  by  the  contri- 
butions of  the  rest,  several  of  whom  were  in  good 
circumstances ;  till,  in  spring  last,  the  populace  rose 
and  mobbed  Mrs  Buchau,  and  put  her  out  of  the 
town;  on  which,  all  her  followers  voluntarily 
quitted  the  place  likewise,  and  with  such  preci- 
pitation, that  many  of  them  never  shut  their  doors 
behind  them ;  one  left  a  washing  on  the  green, 
another  a  cow  bellowing  at  the  crib  without  food, 
or  any  body  to  mind  her,  and  after  several  stages, 
they  are  fixed  at  present  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dumfries.  Their  tenets  are  a  strange  jumble  of 
enthusiastic  jargon ;  among  others,  she  pretends 
to  give  them  the  Holy  Ghost  by  breathing  on 
them,  which  she  does  with  postures  and  practices 
that  are  scandalously  indecent ;  they  have  like- 
wise disposed  of  all  their  effects,  and  hold  a  com- 
munity of  goods,  and  live  nearly  an  idle  life, 
carrying  on  a  great  farce  of  pretended  devotion 
in  barns  and  woods,  where  they  lodge  and  lie  all 
together,  and  hold  likewise  a  community  of  women, 
as  it  is  another  of  their  tenets  that  they  can  com- 
mit no  moral  sin.  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  most  of  them,  and  I  can  assure  you  the  above 
mentioned  are  facts. 

This,  my  dear  Sir,  is  one  of  the  many  instances 
of  the  folly  of  leaving  the  guidance  of  sound 
reason  and  common  sense  in  matters  of  religion. 

Whenever  we  neglect  or  despise  these  sacred 
monitors,  the  whimsical  notions  of  a  perturbated 
brain  are  taken  for  the  immediate  influences  of 
the  Deity,  and  the  wildest  fanaticism,  and  the 
most  inconstant  absurdities,  will  meet  with  abet- 
tors and  converts.  Nay,  I  have  often  thought, 
that  the  more  out-of-the-way  and  ridiculous  the 
fancies  are,  if  once  they  are  sanctified  under  the 
sacred  name  of  religion,  the  unhappy  mistaken 
votaries  are  the  more  firmly  glued  to  them. 

R.  B. 


1  An  interesting  account  of  the  Buchanites  will  be  found  in 
Chambers'  "Lives of  Illustrious  Scotsmen,"  vol.  1,  art.  Buchan. 
Mrs  Buchan  was  a  native  of  Banffsliire,  and  the  wife  of  a 
tradesman  at  the  Delf  work,  Glasgow.  The  nature  of  her 
fanaticism  much  resembled  that  of  the  more  modern  prophet- 
ess, Joanna  Southcote.  The  poor  insane  creature  believed 
she  was  to  bring  forth  a  Messiah;  and  after  her  death,  her 
followers,  like  the  Southcotians,  cherished  for  years  tiie  notion 
that  she  would  appear  again. 
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No.  X. 


TO  MISS 


MY  DEAR  COUNTRYWOMAN, 

I  AM  so  impatient  to  show  you  that  I  am  once 
more  at  peace  with  you,  that  I  send  you  the  book 
I  mentioned  directly,  rather  than  wait  the  uncer- 
tain time  of  my  seeing  you.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
mislaid  or  lost  Collins'  Poems,  which  I  promised 
to  Miss  Irvin.  If  I  can  find  them,  I  will  forward 
them  by  you :  if  not,  you  must  apologize  for  me. 

I  know  you  will  laugh  at  it  when  I  tell  you 
that  your  piano  and  you  together  have  played 
the  deuce  somehow  about  my  heart.  My  breast 
has  been  widowed  these  many  months,  and  I 
thought  myself  proof  against  the  fascinating 
witchcraft ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  "  feelingly 
convince  me  what  I  am."  I  say,  I  am  afr:iid, 
because  I  am  not  sure  what  is  the  matter  with 
me.  I  have  one  miserable  bad  symptom ;  when 
you  whisper,  or  look  kindly  to  another,  it  gives 
me  a  draught  of  damnation.  I  have  a  kind  of 
wayward  wish  to  be  with  you  ten  minutes  by 
yourself,  though  what  I  would  say,  Heaven  above 
knows,  for  I  am  sure  I  know  not.  I  have  no 
formed  design  in  all  this ;  but  just,  in  the  naked- 
ness of  my  heart,  write  you  down  a  mere  matter- 
of-fact  story.  You  may  perhaps  give  yourself 
airs  of  distance  on  this,  and  that  will  completely 
cure  me ;  but  I  wish  you  would  not ;  just  let  us 
meet,  if  you  please,  in  the  old  beaten  way  of 
friendship. 

I  will  not  subscribe  myself  your  humble  ser- 
vant, for  that  is  a  phrase,  I  think,  at  least  fifty 
miles  off  from  the  heart;  but  I  will  conclude 
with  sincerely  wishing  that  the  Great  Protector 
of  innocence  may  shield  you  from  the  barbed 
dart  of  calumny,  and  hand  you  by  the  covert 
snare  of  deceit.  R.  B. 


No.  XI. 

TO  MR  JOHN  RICHMOND, 
EDINBURGH.2 

MOSSGIEL,  FEB.  17,  1786. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  HAVE  not  time  at  present  to  upbraid  you  for 
your  silence  and  neglect;  I  shall  only  say  I 
received  yours  with  great  pleasure.  I  have  in- 
closed you  a  piece  of  rhyming  ware  for  your 

1  Cromck  thinks  thnt  this  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Peggy 
alluded  to  in  the  Poet's  Common-place  Book.  Robert  Chambers, 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  belongs  to  a  later  date,  and  relates 
to  a  lady  with  whom  the  Poet  got  acquainted  in  his  first  High- 
land tour. 

2  An  early  friend  of  Burns,  at  this  time  pursuing  his  legal 
studies  in  Edinburgh.    The  Poet  lodged  with  him  on  his  first 

•isit  to  the  capital. 


perusal.  I  have  been  very  busy  with  the  muses 
since  I  saw  you,  and  have  composed,  among 
several  others,  '  The  Ordination,'  a  poem  on  Mr 
M'Khday's  being  called  to  Kilmarnock ;  '  Scotch 
Drink,'  a  poem ;  '  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night ;' 
'  An  Address  to  the  De'il,'  &c.  I  have  likewise 
completed  my  poem  on  the  '  Dogs,'  but  have  not 
shown  it  to  the  world.  My  chief  patron  now  is 
Mr  Aikin  in  Ayr,  who  is  pleased  to  express  great 
approbation  of  my  works.  Be  so  good  as  send 
me  Fergusson,  by  Connel,3  and  I  will  remit  you 
the  money.  I  have  no  news  to  acquaint  you 
with  about  Mauchline ;  they  are  just  going  on  in 
the  old  way.  I  have  some  very  important  news 
with  respect  to  myself,  not  the  most  agreeable — 
news  that  I  am  sure  you  cannot  guess,  but  I 
shall  give  you  tlie  particulars  another  tune.  I 
am  extremely  happy  with  Smith ; 4  he  is  the  only 
friend  I  have  now  in  Mauchline.  I  can  scarcely 
forgive  your  long  neglect  of  me,  and  I  beg  you 
will  let  me  hear  from  you  regularly  by  Connel. 
If  you  would  act  your  part  as  a  friend,  I  am  sure 
neither  good  nor  bad  fortune  should  estrange  or 
alter  me.  Excuse  haste,  as  I  got  yours  but 
yesterday. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours, 
ROBERT  BURNESS. 

No.  XII. 

TO  MR  JOHN  KENNEDY.» 
Sm,  MOSSGIEL,  3o  MARCH,  1786. 

I  HAVE  done  myself  the  pleasure  of  complying 
with  your  request  in  sending  you  my  Cottager. 
If  you  have  a  leisure  minute,  I  should  be  glad 
you  would  copy  it  and  return  me  either  the  ori- 
ginal or  the  transcript,  as  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it 
by  me,  and  I  have  a  friend  who  wishes  to  see  it. 

Now,  Kennedy,  if  foot  or  horse 

E'er  bring  you  in  by  Mauchline  Corse, 

Lord,  man,  there's  lasses  there  wad  force 

A  hermit's  fancyj 
And  down  the  gate  in  faith  they're  worse, 

And  mair  unchancy. 

But,  as  I'm  sayin',  please  step  to  Dow's, 
And  taste  sic  gear  as  Johnnie  brews, 
Till  some  bit  callan  bring  me  news 

That  you  are  there; 
And  if  we  dinna  haud  a  bouze 

I'se  ne'er  drink  mair. 


3  The  Mauchline  carrier. 

4  James  Smith,  shopkeeper  in  Mauchline,  to  whom  the  Poet 
addresses  one  of  his  poetical  epistles. 

5  See  among  the  Epigrams  a  notice  of  this  individual.    He  is 
there  called  'Tarn  the  Chapman.' 
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It's  no  I  like  to  sit  and  swallow, 

Then  like  a  swine  to  puke  and  wallow; 

But  gi'e  me  just  a  true  good  fallow, 

Wi'  right  engine, 
And  spunkie  ance  to  make  us  mellow, 

And  then  we'll  shine. 

Now,  if  ye're  ane  o'  warld's  folk, 
Wha  rate  the  wearer  by  the  cloak, 
And  sklent  on  poverty  their  joke, 

Wi'  bitter  sneer, 
Wi'  you  no  friendship  will  I  troke, 

Nor  cheap  nor  dear. 

But  if,  as  I'm  informed  weel, 
Ye  hate,  as  ill's  the  vera  de'il, 
The  flinty  heart  that  canna  feel, 

Come,  Sir,  here's  tae  you ! 
Ha'e,  there's  my  haun',  I  wiss  you  weel, 

And  gude  be  wi'  you ! 

R.  B. 


No.  XIII. 
TO  MR  ROBERT  MUIR, 

KILMARNOCK. l 

MOSSGIEL,  20TH  MARCH,  1786. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  AM  heartily  sorry  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  as  you  returned  through  Mauchline ; 
but  as  I  was  engaged,  I  could  not  be  in  town 
before  the  evening. 

I  here  inclose  you  my  '  Scotch  Drink,'  and 

"  may  the follow  with  a  blessing  for  your 

edification."  I  hope,  sometime  before  we  hear 
the  gowk,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at 
Kilmarnock,  when  I  intend  we  shall  have  a  gill 
between  us,  in  a  mutchkin-stoup ;  which  will  be 
a  great  comfort  and  consolation  to, 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  humble  servant, 

ROBERT  BURNESS. 


No.  XIV. 
TO  MR 


MOSSGIEL,  3D  APRIL,  1786. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  RECEIVED  your  kind  letter  with  double  plea- 
sure, on  account  of  the  second  flattering  instance 
of  Mrs  C.'s  notice  and  approbation.  I  assure 

you  I 

"  Turn  out  the  brunt  side  o*  my  shin," 


as  the  famous  Ramsay,  of  jingling  memory,  says, 
at  such  a  patroness.  Present  her  my  most  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  in  your  very  best  manner 
of  telling  truth.  I  have  inscribed  the  following 
stanza  on  the  blank  leaf  of  Miss  [Hannah]  More's 
work. 

Thou  flattering  mark  of  friendship  kind, 
Still  may  thy  pages  call  to  mind 

The  dear,  the  beauteous  donor: 
Though  sweetly  female  every  part, 
Yet  such  a  head,  and  more  the  heart, 

Does  both  the  sexes  honour. 
She  show'd  her  taste  refined  and  just 

When  she  selected  thee, 
Yet  deviating  own  I  must, 
For  so  approving  rne. 

But  kind  still,  I  mind  still, 

The  giver  in  the  gift, 
111  bless  her,  and  wiss  her 
A  friend  above  the  Lift. 

My  proposals  for  publishing  I  am  just  going  to 
send  to  press.  I  expect  to  hear  from  you  by  the 
first  opportunity. 

I  am,  ever  dear  Sir,  yours, 

ROBERT  BURNESS.  3 


1  Muir  was  one  of  the  Poet's  Kilmarnock  acquaintances, 
vvlio  exerted  himself  in  obtaining  subscriptions  for  his  works. 
He  stands  as  subscriber  for  forty  copies  in  the  Edinburgh  edition. 

2  The  '  Aikin '  of  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 


No.  XV. 
TO  MR  M'WHINNIE,  WRITER,  AYR. 

MOSSGIEL,  17th  APRIL,  1786. 
IT  is  injuring  some  hearts,  those  hearts  that 
elegantly  bear  the  impression  of  the  good  Crea- 
tor, to  say  to  them  you  give  them  the  trouble  of 
obliging  a  friend;  for  this  reason,  I  only  tell  you 
that  I  gratify  my  own  feeling  in  requesting  your 
friendly  offices  with  respect  to  the  inclosed,  4 
because  I  know  it  will  gratify  yours  to  assist  me 
in  it  to  the  utmost  of  your  power. 

I  have  sent  you  four  copies,  as  I  have  no  less 
than  eight  dozen,  which  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  shall  ever  need. 

Be  sure  to  remember  a  poor  poet  militant  hi 
your  prayers.  He  looks  forward  with  fear  and 
trembling  to  that,  to  him,  important  moment 
which  stamps  the  die  with — with — with,  perhaps, 
the  eternal  disgrace  of, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  humble, 

afflicted,  tormented, 

ROBERT  BURNS. 


3  This  is  the  latest  letter  extant  in  which  the  Poet  signs  his 
name  as  above. 

4  A  prospectus  of  his  poems.    Mr  M'Whinuie  subscribed 
himself,  and  induced  others  to  do  so. 
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No.  XVI. 
TO  MR  ROBERT  MUIR, 

KILMARNOCK. 

MOSSGIEL,  Friday  Morning. 
MY  FRIEND,  MY  BROTHER, 

WARM  recollection  of  an  absent  friend  presses 
so  hard  upon  my  heart,  that  I  send  him  the  pre- 
fixed bagatelle  (the  Calf),  pleased  with  the 
thought  that  it  will  greet  the  man  of  my  bosom, 
and  be  a  kind  of  distant  language  of  friendship. 

You  will  have  heard  that  poor  Armour  has  repaid 
me  double.  A  very  fine  boy  and  a  girl  have 
awakened  a  thought  and  feelings  that  thrill,  some 
with  tender  pressure  and  some  with  foreboding 
anguish,  through  my  soul. 

The  poem  was  nearly  an  extemporaneous  pro- 
duction, on  a  wager  with  Mr  Hamilton,  that  I 
would  not  produce  a  poem  on  the  subject  in  a 
given  tune. 

If  you  think  it  worth  while,  read  it  to  Charles 
and  Mr  W.  Parker,  and  if  they  choose  a  copy  of 
it,  it  is  at  their  service,  as  they  are  men  whose 
friendship  I  shall  be  proud  to  claim,  both  in  this 
world  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

I  believe  all  hopes  of  staying  at  home  will  be 
abortive;  but  more  of  this  when,  in  the  latter 
part  of  next  week,  you  shall  be  troubled  with  a 
visit  from, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  devoted, 
R.  B. 


SIR, 


XVII. 
TO  MR  JOHN  KENNEDY. 

MOSSGIEL,  20TH  APRIL,  1786. 


BY  some  neglect  in  Mr  Hamilton,  I  did  not 
hear  of  your  kind  request  for  a  subscription  paper 
till  this  day.  I  will  not  attempt  any  acknowledg- 
ment for  this,  nor  the  manner  in  which  I  see  your 
name  in  Mr  Hamilton's  subscription  list.  Allow 
me  only  to  say,  Sir,  I  feel  .the  weight  of  the  debt. 

I  have  here,  likewise,  inclosed  a  small  piece,  the 
very  latest  of  my  productions. '  I  am  a  good  deal 
pleased  with  some  sentiments  myself,  as  they  are 
just  the  native  querulous  feelings  of  a  heart, 
which,  as  the  elegantly  melting  Gray  says,  "melan- 
choly has  marked  for  her  own." 

Our  race  comes  on  apace — that  much  expected 
scene  of  revelry  and  mirth — but  to  me  it  brings 


1  This  was  the  •  Mountain  Daisy;'  in  the  original  MS.  it  is 
entitled,  'TheGowan.' 


no  joy  equal  to  that  meeting  with  which  your 
last  flattered  the  expectation  of, 

Sir,  your  indebted  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 


No.  XVIII. 
TO  MR  JOHN  KENNEDY. 

MOSSGIEL,  17xn  MAY,  1786. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  HAVE  sent  you  the  above  hasty  copy  as  I  pro- 
mised. 2  In  about  three  weeks  I  shall  probably 
set  the  press  agoing.  I  am  much  hurried  at  pre- 
sent, otherwise  your  diligence  so  very  friendly  in 
my  subscription  should  have  a  more  lengthened 
acknowledgment. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  servant, 

R.  B. 


No.  XIX. 
TO  MONS.  JAMES  SMITH, 

MAUCHLINE. 

MOSSGIEL,  Monday  Morning,  1786. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  WENT  to  Dr  Douglas  yesterday,  fully  resolved 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  Captain  Smith ;  but  I 
found  the  Doctor  with  a  Mr  and  Mrs  White,  both 
Jamaicans,  and  they  have  deranged  my  plans  alto- 
gether. They  assure  him,  that  to  send  me  from 
Savannah  la  Mar  to  Port  Antonio  will  cost  my 
master,  Charles  Douglas,  upwards  of  fifty  pounds; 
besides  running  the  risk  of  throwing  myself  into  a 
pleuritic  fever  in  consequence  of  hard  travelling 
in  the  sun.  On  these  accounts,  he  refuses  send- 
ing me  with  Smith ;  but  a  vessel  sails  from  Green- 
ock  the  first  of  September,  right  for  the  place  of 
my  destination.  The  captain  of  her  is  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Mr  Gavin  Hamilton's,  and  as  good 
a  fellow  as  heart  could  wish :  with  him  I  am  des- 
tined to  go.  Where  I  shall  shelter,  I  know  not, 
but  I  hope  to  weather  the  storm.  Perish  the 
drop  of  blood  of  mine  that  fears  them !  I  know 
their  worst,  and  am  prepared  to  meet  it : — 

"  I'll  laugh,  and  MIIJT.  and  shake  my  leg, 
As  lang's  1  dow." 

On  Thursday  morning,  if  you  can  muster  as 
much  self-denial  as  to  be  out  of  bed  about  seven 
o'clock,  I  shall  see  you  as  I  ride  through  to  Cum- 
nock.     After  all,  Heaven  bless  the  sex!     I  feel 
there  is  still  happiness  for  me  among  them : — 
"  O  woman,  lovely  woman  !  Heaven  designed  you 
To  temper  man !— we  had  been  brutes  without  you !" 

R.  B. 


2  The  Epistle  to  Rnnkin,  it  is  believed,  was  the  poem  alluded 
to  ill  this  hurried  note. 
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No.  XX. 
TO  MR  DAVID  BRYCE.i 

MOSSGIEL,  JUNE  12,  1786. 
DEAR  BRTCE, 

I  RECEIVED  your  message  by  G.  Paterson,  and 
as  I  am  not  very  throng  at  present,  I  just  write 
to  let  you  knoAV  that  there  is  such  a  worthless, 
rhyming  reprobate,  as  your  humble  servant,  still 
in  the  land  of  the  living,  though  I  can  scarcely  say, 
in  the  place  of  hope.  I  have  no  news  to  tell  you 
that  will  give  me  any  pleasure  to  mention,  or  you 
to  hear. 

Poor  ill-advised,  ungrateful  Armour  came  home 
on  Friday  last.2  You  have  heard  all  the  particu- 
lars of  that  affair,  and  a  black  affair  it  is.  What 
she  thinks  of  her  conduct  now  I  don't  know ;  one 
thing  I  do  know — she  has  made  me  completely 
miserable.  Never  man  loved,  or  rather  adored  a 
woman  more  than  I  did  her ;  and  to  confess  the 
truth  between  you  and  me,  I  do  still  love  her  to 
distraction  after  all,  although  I  won't  tell  her  so 
if  I  were  to  see  her,  which  I  don't  want  to  do. 
My  poor  dear  unfortunate  Jean  !  how  happy  have 
I  been  in  thy  arms  !  It  is  not  the  losing  her  that 
makes  me  so  unhappy,  but  for  her  sake  I  feel 
most  severely :  I  foresee  she  is  in  the  road  to, 
I  am  afraid,  eternal  ruin. 

May  Almighty  God  forgive  her  ingratitude  and 
perjury  to  me,  as  I  from  my  very  soul  forgive  her; 
and  may  his  grace  be  with  her  and  bless  her  in  all 
her  future  life  !  I  can  have  no  nearer  idea  of  the 
place  of  eternal  punishment  than  what  I  have  felt  in 
my  own  breast  on  her  account.  I  have  tried  often 
to  forget  her ;  I  have  run  into  all  kinds  of  dissipa- 
tion and  riots,  mason-meetings,  drinking -matches, 
and  other  mischief,  to  drive  her  out  of  my  head, 
but  all  in  vain.  And  now  for  a  grand  cure  ;  the 
ship  is  on  her  way  home  that  is  to  take  me  out 
to  Jamaica;  and  then,  farewell,  dear  old  Scotland  ; 
and  farewell,  dear  ungrateful  Jean !  for  never, 
never  will  I  see  you  more. 


No.  XXI. 


TO  MR  ROBERT  AIKIN.3 


AYRSHIRE,  1786. 


SIR, 


I  WAS  with  Wilson,  my  printer,  t'other  day, 
and  settled  all  our  by-gone  matters  between  us. 
After  I  had  paid  him  all  demands,  I  made  him  the 
offer  of  the  second  edition,  on  the  hazard  of  being 
paid  out  of  the  first  and  readiest,  which  he  declines. 
By  his  account,  the  paper  of  a  thousand  copies 
would  cost  about  twenty-seven  pounds,  and  the 
printing  about  fifteen  or  sixteen;  he  offers  to 
agree  to  this  for  the  printing,  if  I  will  advance  for 
the  paper,  but  this,  you  know,  is  out  of  my  power  ; 
so  farewell  hopes  of  a  second  edition  'till  I  grow 
richer  !  an  epocha  which,  I  think,  will  arrive  at 
the  payment  of  the  British  national  debt.4 


3  '  This  letter  was  evidently  written  under  the  distress  of 
mind  occasioned  by  our  Poet's  separation  from  Mrs  Burns.' — 
CURRIE. 

4  '  John  Wilson,  printer  of  the  first  edition  of  Burns'  Poems, 
on  whom  the  Poet  composed  the  satirical  lines, — 

"  Whoe'er  thou  art,  O  reader,  know, 

That  death  has  murder'd  Johnnie  ! 
And  here  his  body  lies  fu'  low — 
For  saul,  he  ne'er  had  ony,'' — 

in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  refusal  to  venture  on  a  second 
edition  without  security,  was,  notwithstanding  the  penurious 
timidity  ascribed  to  him  by  the  offended  Bard,  a  much  esteemed 
and  respectable  individual.  Burns  was  at  the  time  on  the  eve 
of  leaving  Scotland,  and  his  circumstances  were  altogether  such 
as  to  inspire  no  great  faith  in  his  pecuniary  resources :  while 
the  odium  attached  to  his  works,  as  immoral  and  heterodox, 
were  reasons  sufficiently  weighty  to  influence  any  businessman 
of  common  prudence.  We  therefore  see  no  reason  why  Wil- 
son should  be  blamed,  as  he  has  frequently  been,  for  his  conduct 
toward  Burns.  He  deserves  no  great  credit  for  his  discrimina- 
tion, however,  having  afterwards  lost  a  considerable  sum  in 
the  exercise  of  an  ill-judged  liberality  on  far  less  deserving 
authors,  who,  prompted  by  the  success  of  Burns,  were  ambi- 
tious to  follow  in  liis  wake.  Wilson  was  a  native  of  Kilmar- 
nock,  where  his  father  kept  a  small  shop,  though  it  might  be 
considered  large  at  that  time,  for  the  disposal  of  general  mer- 
chandise, in  the  Fore  Street,  then  the  principal  thoroughfare. 
There  were  two  brothers  in  the  bookselling  trade,  John  and 
Peter.  The  latter  was  established  in  business  in  Ayr,  and  the 
former  in  Kilmarnock.  Though  careful  and  generally  secure 
You  will  have  heard  that  I  am  going  to  com-  in  their  dealings,  they  were  nevertheless  active  and  enterpris- 
mence  poet  in  print ;  and  to-morrow  my  works  |  ™S  in  disposition ;  and  to  their  united  efforts  the  county  is 

...  ,  -  !  indebted  for  the  first  newspaper  it  possessed.  "  The  Ayr  Adver- 

go  to  the  press.     I  expect  it  will  be  a  volume  of    tiser)..  of  which  they  were  the  origjnfli  publishers,  was  begun 

about  two  hundred  pages — it  is  just  the  last  fool-  I  in  1803.     Though  the  only  newspaper  in  a  populous  and  exten- 

ish  action  I  intend  to  do ;  and  then  turn  a  wise     ®^  jt5*™^1  Yhe  nrofectors  ^^  moreMtium  once  o'lTthe'-eve 
man  as  fast  as  possible. 

Believe  me  to  be,  dear  Bryce, 


Your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

R.  B. 


1  Shoemaker  in  Glasgow. 

2  In  May,  1786,  Jean  Armour  went  to  reside  with  a  relation 
of  her  mother's  in  Paisley.    See  the  note  to  the  song  '  Where 
Cart  rins  rowing  to  the  sea,'  page   52,  and  also  to  the  poem  at 
page  74,  v  ol.  i. 


of  abandoning  it  altogether.  The  speculation,  however,  ulti- 
mately became  a  paying  one,  insomuch  that  the  Wilsons  realized 
a  handsome  fortune;  and  the  Advertiser  still  continues  to  he 
a  profitable  concern,  though,  as  there  are  now  two  other  jour- 
nals in  Ayrshire,  it  no  longer  possesses  a  monopoly.  On  the 
death  of  his  brother  Peter,  John  W  ilson  removed  from  Kilmar- 
nock to  Ayr,  when  the  newspaper  firm  was  changed  to  "Wil- 
son &  Paul;"  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul  having  entered  into 
partnership,  and  conducted  the  journal  for  some  time.  John 
Wilson  died  on  the  6th  May,  1821,  leaving  a  widow  hut  no 
children.  He  was  of  very  small  stature,  but  active  and  gen- 
teel in  appearance  '—AYRSHIRE  CONTEMPORARIES  OF  BUBNS. 
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There  is  scarcely  any  thing  hurts  me  so  much 
In  being  disappointed  of  my  second  edition,  as  not 
having  it  in  my  power  to  show  my  gratitude  to 
Mr  Ballantine,  by  publishing  my  poem  of  '  The 
Brigs  o'  Ayr.'  I  would  detest  myself  as  a  wretch, 
if  I  thought  I  were  capable,  in  a  very  long  life,  of 
forgetting  the  honest,  warm,  and  tender  delicacy 
with  which  he  enters  into  my  interests.  I  am 
sometimes  pleased  with  myself  in  my  grateful 
sensations ;  but  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  I  have 
very  little  merit  in  it,  as  my  gratitude  is  not  a  vir- 
tue, the  consequence  of  reflection ;  but  shcerly 
the  instinctive  emotion  of  my  heart,  too  inatten- 
tive to  allow  worldly  maxims  and  views  to  settle 
into  selfish  habits. 

I  have  been  feeling  all  the  various  rotations  and 
movements  within,  respecting  the  excise.  There 
are  many  things  plead  strongly  against  it;  the 
uncertainty  of  getting  soon  into  business ;  the  con- 
sequences of  my  follies,  which  may  perhaps  make 
it  impracticable  for  me  to  stay  at  home ;  and 
besides,  I  have  for  some  time  been  pining  under 
secret  wretchedness,  from  causes  which  you  pretty 
well  know — the  pang  of  disappointment,  the 
sting  of  pride,  with  some  wandering  stabs  of 
remorse,  which  never  fail  to  settle  on  my  vitals 
like  vultures,  when  attention  is  not  called  away 
by  the  calls  of  society,  or  the  vagaries  of  the  muse. 
Even  in  the  hour  of  social  mirth,  my  gaiety  is  the 
madness  of  an  intoxicated  criminal  under  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.  All  these  reasons  urge 
n:e  to  go  abroad,  and  to  all  these  reasons  I  have 
only  one  answer — the  feelings  of  a  father.  This, 
in  the  present  mood  I  am  in,  overbalances  every 
thing  that  can  be  laid  in  the  scale  against  it. 

You  may  perhaps  think  it  an  extravagant  fancy, 
but  it  is  a  sentiment  which  strikes  home  to  my 
very  soul :  though  sceptical  in  some  points  of  our 
current  belief,  yet,  I  think,  I  have  every  evidence 
for  the  reality  of  a  life  beyond  the  stinted  bourne 
of  our  present  existence :  if  so,  then,  how  should 
I,  in  the  presence  of  that  tremendous  Being,  the 
Author  of  existence,  how  should  I  meet  the 
reproaches  of  those  who  stand  to  me  in  the  dear 
relation  of  children,  whom  I  deserted  in  the 
smiling  innocency  of  helpless  infancy  ?.  O,  thou 
great  unknown  Power ! — thou  almighty  God  !  who 
hast  lighted  up  reason  in  my  breast,  and  blessed 
me  with  immortality !  — I  have  frequently  wandered 
from  that  order  and  regularity  necessary  for  the 
perfection  of  thy  works,  yet  thou  hast  never  left 
me  nor  forsaken  me ! 

Since  I  wrote  the  foregoing  sheet,  I  have  seen 
something  of  the  storm  of  mischief  thickening  over 
my  folly-devoted  head.  Should  you,  my  friends, 
my  benefactors,  be  successful  in  your  applications1 


for  me,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  in  my  power  in 
that  way,  to  reap  the  fruit  of  your  friendly  efforts. 
What  I  have  written  in  the  preceding  pages,  ia 
the  settled  tenor  of  my  present  resolution;  but 
should  inimical  circumstances  forbid  me  closing 
with  your  kind  offer,  or  enjoying  it  only  threaten 
to  entail  farther  misery . 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  little  reason  for  com- 
plaint ;  as  the  world,  in  general,  has  been  kind  to 
me  fully  up  to  my  deserts.  I  was,  for  some  tune 
past,  fast  getting  into  the  pining  distrustful  snarl 
of  the  misanthrope.  I  saw  myself  alone,  unfit  for 
the  struggle  of  life,  shrinking  at  every  rising  cloud 
in  the  chance-directed  atmosphere  of  fortune, 
while,  all  defenceless,  I  looked  about  in  vain  for 
a  cover.  It  never  occurred  to  me,  at  least  never 
with  the  force  it  deserved,  that  tliis  world  is  a  busy 
scene,  and  man,  a  creature  destined  for  a  progres- 
sive struggle :  and  that,  however  I  might  possess 
a  warm  heart  and  inoffensive  manners  (which  last, 
by  the  bye,  was  rather  more  than  I  could  well 
boast);  still,  more  than  these  passive  qualities, 
there  are  something  to  be  done.  When  all  my 
school-fellows  and  youthful  compeers  (those  mis- 
guided few  excepted  who  joined,  to  use  a  Gcntoo 
phrase,  the  "  hallachores  "  of  the  human  race) 
were  striking  off  with  eager  hope  and  earnest 
intent,  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  many  paths  of 
busy  life,  I  was  "  standing  idle  in  the  market- 
place," or  only  left  the  chase  of  the  butterfly  from 
flower  to  flower,  to  hunt  fancy  from  whim  to 
whim. 

You  see,  Sir,  that  if  to  know  one's  errors  were 
a  probability  of  mending  them,  I  stand  a  fair 
chance;  but,  according  to  the  reverend  West- 
minister divines,  though  conviction  must  precede 
conversion,  it  is  very  far  from  always  implying  it. 

R.  B. 


1  So  early  as  this  ppriod,  some  of  the  Poet's   friends  were 
ideavounng  to  obtain  for  him  an  appointment  in  the  Excise. 
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No.  XXII. 
TO  JOHN  BALLANTYNE,  OF  AYR. 

JUNE,  1786. 
HONOURED  Sm, 

Mr  proposals  came  to  hand  last  night,  and, 
knowing  that  you  would  wish  to  have  it  in  your 
power  to  do  me  a  service  as  early  as  any  body,  I 
inclose  you  a  half  sheet  of  them.  I  must  consult 
you,  first  opportunity,  on  the  propriety  of  sending 
my  quondam  friend,  Mr  A i k in,  a  copy.  If  he  is 
now  reconciled  to  my  character  as  an  honest  man, 
I  would  do  it  with  all  my  soul ;  but  I  would  not 
be  beholden  to  the  noblest  being  ever  God 


GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


created,  if  he  imagined  me  to  be  a  rascal.  Apro- 
pos, old  Mr  Armour  prevailed  with  him  to  muti- 
late that  unlucky  paper  yesterday.  Would  you 
believe  it  ?  though  I  had  not  a  hope,  nor  even  a 
•wish,  to  make  her  mine  after  her  conduct;  yet, 
when  he  told  me  the  names  were  all  out  of  the 
paper,  my  heart  died  within  me,  and  he  cut  my 
veins  with  the  news.  Perdition  seize  her  false- 
hood.1 

R.  B. 


NO.  XXIII. 
TO  JOHN  RICHMOND,  EDINBURGH. 

MOSSGIEL,  9th  JULY,  1786. 

WITH  the  sincerest  grief  I  read  your  letter. 
You  are  truly  a  son  of  misfortune.  I  shall  be 
extremely  anxious  to  hear  from  you  how  your 
health  goes  on ;  if  it  is  any  way  re-establishing,  or 
if  Leith  promises  well :  iu  short,  how  you  feel  in 
the  inner  man. 

No  news  worth  any  thing ;  only  godly  Bryan 
was  in  the  inquisition  yesterday,  and  half  the 
countryside  as  witnesses  against  him.  He  still 
stands  out  steady  and  denying :  but  proof  was  led 
yesternight  of  circumstances  highly  suspicious ; 
almost  de  facto;  one  of  the  servant  girls  made 
faith  that  she  upon  a  time  rashly  entered  into  the 
house,  to  speak,  in  your  cant,  "  in  the  hour  of 
cause." 

I  have  waited  on  Armour  since  her  return  home; 
not  from  the  least  view  of  reconciliation,  but 
merely  to  ask  for  her  health,  and  to  you  I  will 
confess  it,  from  a  foolish  hankering  fondness,  very 
ill  placed  indeed.  The  mother  forbade  me  the 
house,  nor  did  Jean  show  that  penitence  that 
might  have  been  expected.  However,  the  priest, 
I  am  informed,  will  give  me  a  certificate  as  a 
single  man,  if  I  comply  with  the  rules  of  the 
church,  which  for  that  very  reason  I  intend  to  do. 

I  am  going  to  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes  this 
day.  I  am  indulged  so  far  as  to  appear  in  my 
own  seat.  Peccavi,  pater,  miserere  mei.  My 
book  will  be  ready  in  a  fortnight.  If  you  have 
any  subscribers,  return  them  by  Connell.  The 
Lord  stand  with  the  righteous;  amen,  amen. 

R.  B. 


1  Tliis  refers  to  Jean  Armour  and  the  destruction  of  the 
" marriage-lines."  Aiken,  to  whom  the  Poet  inscribed  "the 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  saw  the  matter  in  a  different  light 
from  Burns,  and  the  consequence  was  a  temporary  estrange- 
ment. 


NO.   XXIV. 


TO  MR  DAVID  BRYCE,  SHOEMAKER, 


MOSSGIEL,  17th  JULY,  1786. 

I  HAVE  been  so  throng  printing  my  Poems,  that 
I  could  scarcely  find  as  much  time  as  to  write  to 
you.  Poor  Armour  is  come  back  again  to  Mauch- 
line,  and  I  went  to  call  for  her,  and  her  mother 
forbade  me  the  house,  nor  did  she  herself  express 
much  sorrow  for  what  she  has  done.  I  have 
already  appeared  publicly  in  church,  and  was  in- 
dulged in  the  liberty  of  standing  in  my  own  seat. 
I  do  this  to  get  a  certificate  as  a  bachelor,  which 
Mr  Auld  has  promised  me.  I  am  now  fixed  to  go 
for  the  West  Indies  in  October.  Jean  and  her 
friends  insisted  much  that  she  should  stand  along 
with  me  in  the  kirk,  but  the  minister  would  not 
allow  it,  which  bred  a  great  trouble  I  assure  you, 
and  I  am  blamed  as  the  cause  of  it,  though  I  am 
sure  I  am  innocent  ;  but  I  am  very  much  pleased, 
for  all  that,  not  to  have  had  her  company.  I  have 
no  news  to  tell  you  that  I  remember.  I  am  really 
happy  to  hear  of  your  welfare,  and  that  you  are 
so  well  in  *  Glasgow.  I  must  certainly  see  you 
before  I  leave  the  country.  I  shall  expect  to  hear 
from  you  soon,  and  am, 

Dear  Bryce, 

Yours,—  R.  B. 


No.  XXV. 


SIR, 


YOURS  this  moment  I  unseal, 

And  faith,  I'm  gay  and  hearty ! 
To  tell  the  truth,  and  shame  the  deil, 

I  am  as  fou  as  Bartie : 
But  Foorsday,  Sir,  my  promise  leal, 

Expect  me  o'  your  partie, 
If  on  a  beastie  I  can  speel, 

Or  hurl  in  a  cartie. 
Yours, 

ROBERT  BURNS.  2 

MAUCHLINE,  Monday  night,  10  o'clock. 


1  The  original  MS.  of  the  above  characteristic  note  is  pre- 
served in  the  Paisley  Library.  It  is  not  known  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  Though  given  among  the  Epigrams,  &c.,  it  is 
repeated  here,  as  illustrative  of  the  Poet's  fitful  mootls  at  this 
dark  period  of  his  history. 
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ed  hv  BUcfa"  «c  Son  Glasgow 
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No.  XXVI. 

TO  MR  JOHN  RICHMOND. 
OLD  ROME  FOREST,  30th  JULY,  1786. 

MY  DEAR  Ricnno>T>, 

MY  hour  is  now  come — you  and  I  will  never 
meet  in  Britain  more.  I  have  orders,  within  three 
weeks  at  farthest,  to  repair  aboard  the  Nancy, 
Captain  Smith,  from  Clyde,  to  Jamacia,  and  to 


my  poetic  abilities.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
there  is  not  any  class  of  mankind  so  feelingly 
alive  to  the  titillations  of  applause  as  the  sons  of 
Parnassus  :  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  the 


Robert  acgnired  in  Ayrshire  or  elsewhere,  none  seemed  more 
agreeable  to  him  thau  that  of  Sirs  Dunlop  of  Dunlop.  •  • 
He  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Edinburgh,  before 
Mrs  Dunlop  had  heard  of  him.  About  the  time  of  his  pub- 
lishing in  Kilmarnock,  she  had  been  afflicted  with  a  long 
and  severe  illness,  which  had  reduced  her  mind  to  the  most  dis- 
tressing state  of  depression.  In  this  situation,  a  ropy  of  the 
poems  was  laid  on  ln-r  table  by  a  friend,  and,  happening  to  open 
on  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Kight,  she  read  it  over  with  the 


it  . .  rrr.  .  .      greatest  pleasure  and  surprise :  the  Poet's  description  of  the 

call    at    Antigua.        This,    except    to     Our    friend     £J  Stager*  operating  on  her  mind  like  the  charm  of  a 
Smith,  whom  God  long  preserve,  is  a  secret  about      powerful  exorcist,  expelling  the  demon  ennui,  and  restoring 

Mauchliue.  Would  you  believe  it  ?  Armour 
has  got  a  warrant  to  throw  me  in  jail  till  I  find 
security  for  an  enormous  sum.1  This  they  keep 
an  entire  secret,  but  I  got  it  by  a  channel  they 
little  dream  of;  and  I  am  wandering  from  one 
friend's  house  to  another,  and,  like  a  true  son  of 
the  gospel,  "have  no  where  to  lay  my  head."  I 


her  to  her  wonted  inward  harmony  and  satisfaction.  Mrs 
Dunlop  sent  off  an  express  to  Mossgiel,  distant  fifteen  or  six- 
teen miles,  with  a  very  obliging  letter  to  my  brother,  desiring 
him  to  send  half  a  dozen  copies  of  his  poems,  if  he  had  them  to 
spare,  and  begging  he  would  do  her  the  pleasure  of  calling  at 
Dunlop  House  as  soon  as  convenient.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  a  correspondence  which  ended  only  with  the  Poet's  life. 
The  last  use  he  made  of  his  pen  was  writing  a  short  letter  to 
this  lady  a  few  days  before  his  death." 
Dr  Currie  adds :  "  The  friendship  of  Mrs  Dunlop  was  of 

know  you   will  pour  an   execration  on  her  head,  [  particular  value  to  Burns.     This  lady,  daughter  and  sole  heir. 
,,  .,,      ,    .      ,      .  ,    -,  i  ess  to  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  of  Craigie, 'and  lineal  descendant  of 

but  spare  the  poor,  ill-advised  girl,  for  my  sake  ;    th(.  lllustrious  WaUace,  the  first  of  Scottish  warriors,  possesses 

though  may  all  the  furies  that  rend  the  injured,  i  the  qualities  of  mind  suited  to  her  high  lineage.    Preserving, 

enraged  lover's   bosom,  await  her  mother  until  i  in, the  decli"e  •*"'«•  *he  »«««"'  affections  of  youth,  her 

,  ,      T        .  ,,  I  admiration  of  the   Poet  was  now  converted  into  a  sincere 

her   latest    hour!      I  write  in   a  moment  of  rage,  j  admiration  of  the  man ;  which  pursued  him  in  after  life  through 

reflecting     On     my    miserable     situation exiled,  i  good  and  evil  report;  in  poverty,  in  sickness,  and  in  sorrow; 

and  which  is  continued  to  liis  infant  family,  now  deprived  ol 
their  parent." 

These  paragraphs,  together  with  the  numerous  letters  of  the 
Poet  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  published  by  Dr  Currie  and  Mr  Cromek, 
place  the  relation  which  subsisted  between  them  in  a  suffi. 
ciently  clear  light.  Some  particulars  more  expressly  referring 
to  her  own  personal  history  may  here,  however,  be  added. 

Frances  Wallace,  the  only  daughter  and  ultimately  the 
heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Wallace,  Baronet,  of  Craigie,  in  Ayr- 
shire, was  born  about  the  year  1731,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen became  the  wife  of  John  Dunlop,  Ksquire,  of  Dunlop,  in 
the  same  county.  The  statement  of  Dr  Currie  respecting  the 
descent  of  the  family  of  Craigie  from  the  immortal  defender  of 
Scottish  independence  is  not,  we  believe,  strictly  correct, 
although  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  race  are  descended 
from  the  father  of  the  hero.  The  family  of  Dunlop  is  traced 
back  tothe  year  12CO,  as  the  possessorsof  the  estate  in  Cunning- 
ham,  from  which  they  take  their  name.  Although  Mrs  Dunlop 
brought  into  her  husband's  family  a  very  large  fortune,  together 
with  the  mansion  of  Craigie,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Ayr, 
she  was  content  to  spend  the  whole  of  her  married  and  dowager 
life,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  visits,  in  retirement  at 


abandoned,  forlorn.  I  can  write  no  more — let 
me  hear  from  you  by  the  return  of  coach.  I  will 
write  you  ere  I  go. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  here  and  hereafter, 

R.  B. 


No.  XXVII. 


TO  MRS  DUNLOP  OF  DUNLOP.2 


AYRSHIRE,  jrn/r,  1786. 


MADAM, 

I  AM  truly  sorrow  I  was  not  at  home  yester-  Dun|op.  she  there  became  the  mother  of  five  sons  and  five 
day,  when  I  was  SO  much  honoured  with  your  daughters,  all  of  whom,  except  one,  survived  her.  Her  eldest 
order  for  my  copies,  and  incomparably  more  by  :  80"  8UC  j^  Ae  of  crnl  ''e'xv'Mcli'ho'veveMs'not  nowtiie°her 
the  handsome  compliments  you  are  pleased  to  pay  perty  of  the  family.  Mr  Dunlop  settled  his  own  estate  upon 

the  second  son,  James  Dunlop,  a  Lieutenant-General  in  the 
army,  and  at  one  time  representative  of  the  Stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright in  parliament,  whose  son,  John  Dunlop  of  Dunlop. 
was  in  183d  member  for  Ayrshire.  Mrs  Dunlop  died,  May  24, 
1815,  at  the  ripe  ace  of  eighty-four. 

Without  the  least  tincture  of  the  pretension  and  parade 
which  too  often  distinguish  literary  ladies,  Mrs  Dunlop  was  a 
woman  of  highly  cultivated  understanding, — fond  of  books  and 
extensively  acquainted  with  them,  and  also  disposed  to  be  the 
kind  and  zealous  friend  of  their  authors.  The  fact  that  Burns's 
letters  to  her  are  decidedly  more  natural  and  every  way  pleas- 
ing than  those  addressed  to  other  correspondents,  is  strikingly 
indicative  of  something  much  above  all  that  is  common  in  Mr^ 
Dunlop.  While  she  treated  him  with  uniform  affability  and 
kindness,  there  was  an  unaffected  dignity  in  her  whole  charac- 
ter, which  seems  to  have  at  once  exercised  a  salutary  restraint 


1  Armour's  object  in  obtaining  the  warrant  was  not  to  throw 
the  distracted  poet  into  jail,  but  to  frighten  him  out  of  the 
country. 

2  Speaking  of   his   letters,   Jeffrey   says,    (see   Edinburgh 
Review,  for  Jan.  1809,)  "Of  his  other  letters,  those  addressed 
to  Mrs  Dunlop  are,  in  our  opinion,  by  far  the  best.     He  appears, 
from  first  to  last,  to  have  stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  this  excel- 
lent lady,  and  to  have  been  no  less  sensible  of  her  sound  judg- 
ment and  strict  sense  of  propriety,  than  of  her  steady  and 
generous  partiality." 

Gilbert  Burns  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Currie,  written  near  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  has  given  an  account  of  the  acquain- 
tance which  subsisted  for  several  years  between  this  lady  and 
the  bard  of  Coila.  "  Of  all  the  friendships,"  he  says,  "  which 
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heart  of  the  poor  bard  dances  with  rapture,  when 
those,  whose  character  in  life  gives  them  a  right 
to  be  polite  judges,  honour  him  with  their  appro- 
bation. Had  you  been  thorouglily  acquainted 
with  me,  Madam,  you  could  not  have  touched  my 
darling  heart-chord  more  sweetly  than  by  noticing 
my  attempts  to  celebrate  your  illustrious  ancestor, 
the  Saviour  of  his  country. 

"  Great  patriot  hero !  ill-requited  chief! " 
The  first  book  I  met  with  in  my  early  years, 
which  I  perused  with  pleasure,  was,  '  The  life  of 
Hannibal;'  the  next  was,  'The  History  of  Sir 
William  Wallace : '  for  several  of  my  earlier  years 
I  had  few  other  authors;  and  many  a  solitary 
hour  have  I  stole  out,  after  the  laborious  vocations 
of  the  day,  to  shed  a  tear  over  their  glorious,  but 
unfortunate  stories.  In  those  boyish  days  I 
remember,  in  particular,  being  struck  with  that 
part  of  Wallace's  story  where  these  lines  occur — 

"  Syne  to  the  Leglen  wood,  when  it  was  late, 
To  make  a  silent  and  a  safe  retreat." 

I  chose  a  fine  summer  Sunday,  the  only  day 
my  line  of  life  allowed,  and  walked  half  a  dozen 
of  miles  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Leglen  wood, 
with  as  much  devout  enthusiasm  as  ever  pilgrim 
did  to  Loretto;  and  as  I  explored  every  den  and 
dell  where  I  could  suppose  my  heroic  countryman 
to  have  lodged,  I  recollect  (for  even  then  I  was  a 
rhymer)  that  my  heart  glowed  with  a  wish  to  be 
able  to  make  a  song  on  him  in  some  measure  equal 
to  his  merits. 

R.  B. 


over  him,  and  raised  his  mind,  when  in  communication  with 
hers,  to  the  exercise  of  its  best  powers.  At  the  same  time, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  basis  of  thpir  friendship  was  laid 
in  their  common  possession  of  the  generous  affections  to  which 
Dr  Currie  alludes.  The  mind  of  Mrs  Dunlop,  overflowing 
with  benevolent  feelings,  delighted  in  those  fine  emotions  of  the 
Ayrshire  poet  which  found  expression  in  the  verses  to  a  Mouse, 
the  stanzas  on  a  Winter  Night,  and  the  noble  poem  which  first 
attracted  her  attention  to  him.  Burns,  on  the  other  hand, 
glowed  at  finding,  in  the  heretrix  of  ancient  family  and  histori- 
cal honours,  a  heart  as  warm  and  philanthropic  as  his  own. 

After  the  death  of  Burns,  Mrs  Dunlop  paid  a  visit  to  Dr 
Currie  at  Liverpool,  in  order  to  consult  with  him  respecting 
-the  publication  of  the  Poet's  works.  Dr  Currie  had  already 
perused  a  pan-el  of  her  letters  to  Burns,  which  he  had  found 
amongst  the  Poet's  papers ;  and  he  expressed  an  anxions  wish 
that  she  would  allow  of  their  publication,  in  connection  with 
those  of  Burns  to  herself.  But  Mrs  Duulop  entertained  an 
unsurmountable  repugnance  to  all  public  appearances,  and 
notwithstanding  Dr  Currie  s  assurances  of  the  value  of  her 
compositions,  both  on  their  own  account,  and  as  rendering 
Burns's  letters  the  more  intelligible,  she  positively  refused  to 
allow  them  to  see  the  light.  She  concluded  her  interview 
with  the  learned  editor,  by  half  jestingly  purchasing  back  her 
letters  from  him  one  by  one,  laying  down  a  letter  of  Burns  for 
each  o(  her  own,  till  she  had  obtained  the  whole ;  and  she  then 
returned  satisfied  to  Dunlop.  It  is  believed  that  these  letters 
still  exist;  but  her  family  feel  that  they  would  not  be  fulfilling 
her  wishes,  if  they  were  to  allow  them  to  come  before  the 
world. 


No.  XXVIII. 
TO  MR  JOHN  KENNEDY. 

KILMARNOCK,  AUGUST,  1786. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

YOUR  truly  facetious  epistle  of  the  3d  instant 
gave  me  much  entertainment.  I  was  only  sorry  I 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  as  I  passed  your 
way,  but  we  shall  bring  up  all  our  lee-way  on 
Wednesday,  the  16th  current,  when  I  hope  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  call  on  you,  and  take  a 
kind,  very  probably  a  last  adieu,  before  I  go 
for  Jamaica,  and  I  expect  orders  to  repair  to 
Greenock  every  day. — I  have  at  last  made  my 
public  appearance,  and  am  solemnly  inaugurated 
into  the  numerous  class.  Could  I  have  got  a 
carrier,  you  should  have  had  a  score  of  vouchers 
for  my  authorship  ;  but  now  you  have  them,  let 
them  speak  for  themselves, — 

Farewell,  dear  friend !  may  guid  luck  hit  you, 
And  'mang  her  favourites  admit  you, 
If  e'er  Detraction  shore  to  sinit  you, 

May  nane  believe  him, 
And  ony  de'il  that  thinks  to  get  you, 

Good  Lord,  deceive  him. 

R.  B. 


No.  XXIX. 

TO  MR  BURNESS, 

MONTROSE. 

MOSSGJEL,  Tuesday  noon,  Sept.  26, 1786. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  THIS  moment  receive  yours — receive  it  with 
the  honest  hospitable  warmth  of  a  friend's  welcome. 
Whatever  comes  from  you  wakens  always  up  tho 
better  blood  about  my  heart,  which  your  kind 
little  recollections  of  my  parental  friends  carries 
as  far  as  it  will  go.  'Tis  there  that  man  is  blest! 
'Tis  there,  my  friend,  man  feels  a  conscious- 
ness of  something  within  him  above  the  trodden 
clod !  The  grateful  reverence  to  the  hoary  (earth- 
ly) author  of  his  being — the  burning  glow  when 
he  clasps  the  woman  of  his  soul  to  his  bosom — 
the  tender  yearnings  of  heart  for  the  little  angels 
to  whom  he  has  given  existence — these  nature  has 
poured  in  milky  streams  about  the  human  heart ; 
and  the  man  who  never  rouses  them  to  action, 
by  the  inspiring  influences  of  their  proper  objects, 
loses  by  far  the  most  pleasurable  part  of  his 
existence. 


. 
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My  departure  is  uncertain,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  till  after  harvest.  -  I  will  be  on  very 
short  allowance  of  time  indeed,  if  I  do  not  comply 
with  your  friendly  invitation.  When  it  will  be,  I 
don't  know,  but  if  I  can  make  my  wish  good,  I 
will  endeavour  to  drop  you  a  line  some  time 

before.     My  best  compliments  to  Mrs ;  I 

should  [be]  equally  mortified  should  I  drop  in 
when  she  is  abroad;  but  of  that  I  suppose  there 
is  little  chance. 

What  I  have  wrote,  Heaven  knows ;  I  have  not 
time  to  review  it :  so  accept  of  it  in  the  beaten 
way  of  friendship.  With  the  ordinary  phrase — 
perhaps  rather  more  than  the  ordinary  sincerity 
— I  am,  dear  Sir,  ever  yours, 

R.  B. 


No.  XXX. 

TO  DR  ARCHD.  LAWRIE. 

MOSSGIEL,  Nov.  13,  1786. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  HAVE,  along  with  this,  sent  the  two  volumes 
of  Ossian,  with  the  remaining  volume  of  the  songs. 
Ossian  I  am  not  in  such  a  hurry  about,  but  I  wish 
the  songs,  with  the  volume  of  the  Scotch  Poets, 
returned,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  conveniently  dis- 
patched. If  they  are  left  at  Mr  Wilson's,  the 
bookseller,  Kilmarnock,  they  will  easily  reach  me. 
My  most  respectable  compliments  to  Mr  and  Mrs 
Lawrie,  and  a  poet's  warm  wishes  for  their  happi- 
ness ; — to  the  young  ladies,  particularly  the  fair 
musician,  whom  I  think  much  better  qualified  than 
ever  David  was,  or  could  be,  to  charm  an  evil 
spirit  out  of  Saul.  Indeed,  it  needs  not  the  feel- 
ings of  a  Poet  to  be  interested  in  one  of  the  sweet- 
est scenes  of  domestic  peace  and  kindred  love  that 
ever  I  saw,  as  I  think  the  peaceful  unity  of  St  Mar- 
garet's Hill  can  only  be  excelled  by  the  harmo- 
nious concord  of  the  Apocalypse. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

ROBERT  BURNS. 


No.  XXXI. 
TO  MISS  ALEXANDER.' 

MOSSGIEL,  18th  Nov.,  1786. 
MADAM, 

POETS  are  such  outre"  beings,  so  much  the  chil- 
dren of  wayward  fancy  and  capricious  whim,  that 
I  believe  the  world  generally  allows  them  a  larger 

1  SPP  the  Nntp  to  the  song  of '  Thp  lass  of  Ballochmylp,"  pages 
13,  And  M,  \vlnTi'  n  full  account  is  given  of  the  occasion  and 
result  of  this  letter. 


latitude  in  the  laws  of  propriety,  than  the  sober 
sons  of  judgment  and  prudence.  I  mention  tl.is 
as  an  apology  for  the  liberties  that  a  nameless 
stranger  has  taken  with  you  in  the  enclosed 

I  poem,  which  he  begs  leave  to  present  you  with. 

j  Whether  it  has  poetical  merit  any  way  worthy  of 
the  theme,  I  am  not  the  proper  judge :  but  it  is 
the  best  my  abilities  can  produce  :  and  what  to  n 
good  heart  will,  perhaps,  be  a  superior  grace,  it  is 
equally  sincere  as  fervent. 

The  scenery  was  nearly  taken  from  real  life, 
though  I  dare  say,  Madam,  you  do  not  recollect  it, 
as  I  believe  you  scarcely  noticed  the  poetic  reveur 
as  he  wandered  by  you.  I  had  roved  out  as  chance 
directed,  in  the  favourite  haunts  of  my  muse,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  to  view  nature  in  all  the 
gaiety  of  the  vernal  year.  The  evening  sun  was 
flaming  over  the  distant  western  lulls :  not  a  breath 
stirred  the  crimson  opening  blossom,  or  the  ver- 
dant spreading  leaf.  It  was  a  golden  moment  for 
a  poetic  heart.  I  listened  to  the  feathered  war- 
blers, pouring  their  harmony  on  every  hand,  with 
a  congenial  kindred  regard,  and  frequently  turned 
out  of  my  path,  lest  I  should  disturb  their  little 
songs,  or  frighten  them  to  another  station.  Surely, 
said  I  to  myself,  he  must  be  a  wretch  indeed,  who, 
regardless  of  your  harmonious  endeavour  to  please 
him,  can  eye  your  delusive  flights  to  discover  your 
secret  recesses,  and  to  rob  you  of  all  the  pro- 
perty nature  gives  you — your  deadest  comforts, 
your  helpless  nestlings.  Even  the  hoary  haw- 
thorn twig  that  shot  across  the  way,  what  heart 
at  such  a  time  but  must  have  been  interested  in 
its  welfare,  and  wished  it  preserved  from  the 
rudely-browsing  cattle,  or  the  withering  eastern 
blast  ?  Such  was  the  scene, — and  such  the  hour, 
when  in  a  corner  of  my  prospect,  I  spied  one  of  the 
fairest  pieces  of  Nature's  workmanship  that  ever 
crowned  a  poetic  landscape,  or  met  a  poet's  eye, 
those  visionary  bards  excepted,  who  hold  com- 
merce with  aerial  beings  !  Had  Calumny  and  Vil- 
lany  taken  my  walk,  they  had  at  that  moment 
sworn  eternal  peace  with  such  an  object. 

What  an  hour  of  inspiration  for  a  poet !  It  would 
have  raised  plain  dull  historic  prose  into  meta- 
phor and  measure. 

The  enclosed  song  was  the  work  of  my  return 
home ;  and  perhaps  it  but  poorly  answers  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  scene. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Madam, 

Your  most  obedient,  and  very 
humble  servant, 

R.  B. 
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No.  XXXII. 

TO  MRS  STEWART,  OF  STAIR.  » 

17-86. 
MADAM, 

THE  hurry  of  my  preparations  for  going  abroad 
has  hindered  me  from  performing  my  promise  so 
soon  as  I  intended.  I  have  here  sent  you  a  parcel 
of  songs,  &c.  which  never  made  their  appearance 
except  to  a  friend  or  two  at  most.  Perhaps  some 
of  them  may  be  no  great  entertainment  to  you, 
but  of  that  I  am  far  from  being  an  adequate 
judge.  The  song  to  the  tune  of  '  Ettrick  Banks,' 
[The  bonnie  lass  of  Ballochmyle]  you  will  easily 
see  the  impropriety  of  exposing  much,  even  in 
manuscript.  I  think,  myself,  it  has  some  merit ; 
both  as  a  tolerable  description  of  one  of  nature's 
sweetest  scenes,  a  July  evening,  and  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  nature's  workmanship,  the  finest 
indeed  we  know  any  thing  of,  an  amiable,  beautiful 
young  woman ;  bui  I  have  no  common  friend  to 
procure  me  that  permission,  without  which  I 
would  not  dare  to  spread  the  copy. 

I  am  quite  aware,  Madam,  what  task  the  world 
would  assign  me  in  this  letter.  The  obscure  bard, 
when  any  of  the  great  condescend  to  take  notice 
of  him,  should  heap  the  altar  with  the  incense  of 
flattery.  Their  high  ancestry,  their  own  great 
and  god-like  •  qualities  and  actions,  should  be 
recounted,  with  the  most  exaggerated  description. 
This,  Madam,  is  a  task  for  which  I  am  altogether 
unfit.  Besides  a  certain  disqualifying  pride  of 
heart,  I  know  nothing  of  your  connections  in  life, 
and  have  no  access  to  where  your  real  character 
is  to  be  found — the  company  of  your  compeers : 
and  more,  I  am  afraid  that  even  the  most  refined 
adulation  is  by  no  means  the  road  to  your  good 
opinion. 

One  feature  of  your  character  I  shall  ever  with 
grateful  pleasure  remember ; — the  reception  I  got 
when  I  had  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you  at  Stair. 
I  am  little  acquainted  with  politeness,  but  I  know 
a  good  deal  of  benevolence  of  temper  and  good- 
ness of  heart.  Surely  did  those  in  exalted  sta- 
tions know  how  happy  they  could  make  some 
classes  of  their  inferiors  by  condescension  and 
affability,  they  would  never  stand  so  high,  mea- 
suring out  with  every  look  the  height  of  their 
elevation,  but  condescend  as  sweetly  as  did  Mrs 
Stewart  of  Stair. 

R.  B. 


1  See  the  Note  to  the  song  '  Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,'  at 
51. 


No.  XXXIII. 
TO  MR  ROBERT  MUIR. 

MOSSGIEL,  18th  Nov.,  1786. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

INCLOSED  you  have  '  Tarn  Samson,'  as  I  intend 
to  print  him.     I  am  thinking  for  my  Edinburgh 
expedition  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  come  se'en- 
night,  for  pos.     I  will  see  you  on  Tuesday  first. 
I  am  ever, 

Your  much  indebted, 

R.  B. 


No.  XXXIV. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  NINE.    Amen. 

WE,  Robert  Burns,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from 
Nature,  bearing  date  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
January,  Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine,2  Poet  Laureat  and  Bard-in- 
Chief,  in  and  over  the  districts  and  countries  of 
Kyle,  Cunningham,  and  Carrick,  of  old  extent,  to 
our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Chalmers  and 
John  M'Adam,  students  and  practitioners  in  the 
ancient  and  mysterious  science  of  confounding 
right  and  wrong. 
RIGHT  TRUSTY, 

Be  it  known  unto  you,  That  whereas  in  the 
course  of  our  care  and  watching  over  the  order 
and  police  of  all  and  sundry  the  manufacturers, 
retainers,  and  venders  of  poesy ;  bards,  poets, 
poetasters,  rhymers,  jinglers,  songsters,  ballad- 
singers,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.,  male  and  female — We 
have  discovered  a  certain  nefarious,  abominable, 
and  wicked  song  or  ballad,  a  copy  whereof  We 
have  here  enclosed ;  Our  Will  therefore  is,  that 
Ye  pitch  upon  and  appoint  the  most  execrable  indi- 
vidual of  that  execrable  species,  known  by  the 
appellation,  phrase,  and  nickname  of  The  De'il's 
Yell  Nowte:3  and  after  having  caused  him  to  kin- 
dle a  fire  at  the  Cross  of  Ayr,  ye  shall,  at  noon 
tide  of  the  day,  put  into  the  said  wretch's  merciless 
hands  the  said  copy  of  the  said  nefarious  and 
wicked  song,  to  be  consumed  by  fire  in  presence 
of  all  beholders,  in  abhorrence  of,  and  terrorem 
to,  all  such  compositions  and  composers.  And 


2  The  Poet's  birth-day. 

3  Old  bachelors ;— so  says  Dr  Currie  ;  but  Gilbert  Burns 
alleges  it  is  a  scoffing  appellation  sometimes  given  to  sheriff 'a 
officers,  and  other  executors  of  the  law,  and  that  it  is  in  thai 
sense  his  brother  has  used  it.    The  poem  enclosed  was  '  Holy 
Willie's  Prayer.' 
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this  iu  nowise  leave  ye  undone,  but  Lave  it  exe- 
cuted in  every  point  as  this  our  mandate  bears, 
before  the  twenty-fourth  current,  when  in  person 
We  hope  to  applaud  your  faitltfulness  and  zeal. 

Given  at  Mauchline  this  twentieth  day  of 
November,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-six. 

God  save  the  Bard! 


No.  XXXV. 
TO  DR  MACKENZIE, 

MAUCHLINE.  > 

Wednesday  Morning. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  NEVER  spent  an  afternoon  among  great  folks 
with  half  that  pleasure  as  when,  in  company  with 
you,  I  had  the  honour  of  paying  my  devoirs  to 
that  plain,  honest,  worthy  man,  the  professor. 
[Dugald  Stewart.]  I  would  be  delighted  to  see 
him  perform  acts  of  kindness  and  friendship, 
though  I  were  not  the  object;  he  does  it  with 
such  a  grace.  I  think  his  character,  divided  into 
ten  parts,  stands  thus, — four  parts  Socrates — 
four  parts  Nathaniel — and  two  parts  Shakspeare's 
Brutus. 

The  foregoing  verses  were  really  extempore, 
but  a  little  corrected  since. 2  They  may  enter- 
tain you  a  little,  with  the  help  of  that  partiality 
with  which  you  are  so  good  as  to  favour  the  per- 
formances of, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 
R.  B. 


XXXVI. 
TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON,  ESQ., 

MAUCHLINE.  3 

EDINBURGH,  DEC.  7iH,  1786. 
HONOURED  SIR, 

I  HAVE  paid  every  attention  to  your  commands, 
but  can  only  say  what  perhaps  you  will  have 
heard  before  this  reach  you,  that  Muirkirklands 


were  bought  by  a  John  Gordon,  W.  S.,  but  for 
whom  I  know  not ;  Mauchlands,  Haugh  Miln,  &c. 
by  a  Fredrick  Fotheringhara,  supposed  to  be  for 
Ballochmyle  Laird,  and  Adam-hill  and  Shawood 
were  bought  for  Oswald's  folks. — This  is  so  im- 
perfect an  account,  and  will  be  so  late  ere  it  reach 
you,  that  were  it  not  to  discharge  my  conscience 
I  would  not  trouble  you  with  it ;  but  after  all  my 
diligence  I  could  make  it  no  sooner  nor  better. 

For  my  own  affairs,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  be- 
coming as  eminent  as  Thomas  a  Kempis  or  John 
Bunyan;  and  you  may  expect  henceforth  to  see 
my  birth-day  inserted  among  the  wonderful 
events,  in  the  poor  Robin's  and  Aberdeen  Alma- 
nacks, along  with  the  black  Monday,  and  the 
battle  of  Bothwell-bridg-e. — My  Lord  Glencairn 
and  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  Mr  H.  Erskine,  have 
taken  me  under  their  wing;  and  in  all  probability 
I  shall  soon  be  the  tenth  worthy,  and  the  eighth 
wise  man  of  the  world.  Through  my  lord's  influ- 
ence it  is  inserted  in  the  records  of  the  Caledonian 
Hunt,  that  they  universally,  one  and  all,  subscribe 
for  the  second  edition. — My  subscription  bills 
come  out  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  have  some  of 
them  next  post. — I  have  met  in  Mr  Dalrymple  of 
Orangefield,  what  Solomon  emphatically  calls  "  a 
friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother." — The 
warmth  with  which  he- interests  himself  in  my 
affairs  is  of  the  same  enthusiastic  kind  which  you, 
Mr  Aikin,  and  the  few  patrons  that  took  notice 
of  my  earlier  poetic  days,  showed  for  the  poor 
unlucky  devil  of  a  poet. 

I  always  remember  Mrs  Hamilton  and  Miss 
Kennedy  in  my  poetic  prayers,  but  you  both  in 
prose  and  verse. 

May  cauld  ne'er  catch  you  but  a  hap, 
Nor  hunger  but  in  plenty's  lap ! 

Amen!  R.  B. 


1  Dr  Mackenzie  was  a  surgeon  in  Mauchline  and  early  friend 
of  the  Poet's.    He  was  married  to  one  of  the  Mauchline  Belles, 
(see  note  at  page     9),     and  afterwards  practised  for  many 
years  at  Irvine.     In  his  latter  days  he  retired  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  died,  January  llth,  1837. 

2  The  verses  alluded  to  were  those  on  dining  with  Lord 
Dnor.     See  page  82,  ToL  i. 

3  Mr  Hamilton's  connection  with  Burns  has  been  already 
described  in  previous  notes. 
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No.  XXXVII. 

TO  JOHN  BALLANTINE,  ESQ. 
BANKER,  AYR. 

EDINBURGH,  13th  DEC.,  1786. 
Mr  HONOURED  FRIEND, 

I  WOULD  not  write  you  till  I  could  have  it  in 
my  power  to  give  you  some  account  of  myself  and 
my  matters,  which  by  the  bye  is  often  no  easy 
task. — I  arrived  here  on  Tuesday  was  se'nnight, 
and  have  suffered  ever  since  I  came  to  town  with 
a  miserable  head-ache  and  stomach  complaint, 
but  am  now  a  good  deal  better. — I  have  found  a 
worthy  warm  friend  in  Mr  Dalrymple  of  Orance- 
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-    field,  who  introduced  me  to  Lord  Glencaim,  a    of  her  bastard  wean;  she  said  she  "didna  ken 


man  whose  worth  and  brotherly  kindness  to  me, 
I  shall  remember  when  time  shall  be  no  more. — 
By  his  interest  it  is  passed  in  the  "  Caledonian 
Hunt,"  and  entered  in  their  books,  that  they  are 
to  take  each  a  copy  of  the  second  edition,  for 
which  they  are  to  pay  one  guinea. — I  have  been 
introduced  to  a  good  many  of  the  iiollesse,  but  my 
avowed  patrons  and  patronesses  are,  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon — the  Countess  of  Glencairn,  with  my 
Lord,  and  Lady  Betty  ' — the  Dean  of  Faculty — 
Sir  John  Whitefoord. — I  have  likewise  warm 
friends  among  the  literati;  Professor  Stewart, 
Blair,  and  Mr  Mackenzie — the  Man  of  Feeling. — 
An  unknown  hand  left  ten  guineas  for  the  Ayrshire 
bard  with  Mr  Sibbald,  which  I  got.  I  since  have 
discovered  my  generous  unknown  friend  to  be 
Patrick  Miller,  Esq.,  brother  to  the  Justice  Clerk; 
and  drank  a  glass  of  claret  with  him  by  invita- 
tion at  his  own  house  yesternight.  I  am  nearly 
agreed  with  Creech  to  print  my  book,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  will  begin  on  Monday.  I  will  send  a  sub- 
scription bill  or  two,  next  post;  when  I  intend 
writing  my  first  kind  patron,  Mr  Aikin.  I  saw 
his  son  to-day,  and  he  is  very  well. 

Dugald  Stewart,  and  some  of  my  learned 
friends,  put  me  in  the  periodical  paper  called  the 
Lounger,2  a  copy  of  which  I  here  inclose  you. — I 
was,  Sir,  when  I  was  first  honoured  with  your 
notice,  too  obscure;  now  I  tremble  lest  I  should 
be  ruined,  by  being  dragged  too  suddenly  into  the 
glare  of  polite  and  learned  observation. 

I  shall  certainly,  my  ever  honoured  patron, 
write  you  an  account  of  my  every  step ;  and  bet- 
ter health  and  more  spirits  may  enable  me  to 
make  it  something  better  than  this  stupid  inatter- 
of-fact  epistle. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Good  Sir, 

Your  ever  grateful  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 

If  any  of  my  friends  write  me,  my  direction  is, 
care  of  Mr  Creech,  bookseller. 


XXXVIII. 
TO  MR  ROBERT  MUIR. 

EDINBURGH,  DEC.,  20th,  1786. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  HAVE  just  time  for  the  carrier,  to  tell  you 
that  I  received  your  letter;  of  which  I  shall  say 
no  more  but  what  a  lass  of  my  acquaintance  said 


1  Lady  Betty  Cunningham. 

2  The  paper  alluded  to  was  written  by  Henry  Mackenzie, 
the  celebrated  author  of  •  The  Man  of  Feeling.' 


wha  was  the  father  exactly,  but  she  suspected  it 
was  some  o'  thae  bonny  blackguard  smugglers, 
for  it  was  like  them."  So  I  only  say,  your  oblig- 
ing epistle  was  like  you.  I  inclose  you  a  parcel 
of  subscription  bills.  Your  affair  of  sixty  copies 
is  also  like  you;  but  it  would  not  be  like  me  to 
comply. 

Your  friend's  notion  of  my  life  has  put  a 
crotchet  in  my  head  of  sketching  it  in  some  future 
epistle  to  you.  My  compliments  to  Charles  and 
Mr  Parker. 

R.  B. 


No.  XXXIX. 
TO  MR  CLEGHORN. 

"  O,  whar*  did  ye  get  that  hauver  meal  bannock  ?  "  &f.  3 

DEAR  CLEGHORN, 

You  will  see  by  the  above  that  I  have  added  a 
stanza  to  'Bonnie  Dundee.'  If  you  think  it  will 
do,  you  may  set  it  agoing — 


Upon  a  ten  stringed  instrument, 
And  on  the  psaltery. 


MR  CLEGHORN,  FARMER. 

God  bless  the  trade. 


R.  B. 


No.  XL. 

TO  MR  WILLIAM  CHALMERS,  WRITER, 
AYR. 

EDINBURGH,  DEC.  27ra,  1786. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  CONFESS  I  have  sinned  the  sin  for  which  there 
is  hardly  any  forgiveness — ingratitude  to  friend- 
ship— in  not  writing  you  sooner ;  but  of  all  men 
living,  I  had  intended  to  have  sent  you  an  enter- 
taining letter;  and  by  all  the  plodding,  stupid 
powers,  that,  in  nodding  conceited  majesty,  preside 
over  the  dull  routine  of  business — a  hcavily- 
solemn  oath  this ! — I  am  and  have  been,  ever  since 
I  came  to  Edinburgh,  as  unfit  to  write  a  letter  of 
humour,  as  to  write  a  commentary  on  the  Revela- 
tion of  St  John  the  Divine,  who  was  banished  to 
the  Isle  of  Patmos,  by  the  cruel  and  bloody 
Domitian,  son  to  Vespasian  and  brother  to  Titus, 
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3  See  the  song  given  at  p.  15. 
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both  emperors  of  Rome,  and  who  was  himself  an 
emperor,  and  raised  the  second  or  third  persecu- 
tion, I  forget  which,  against  the  Christians,  and 
after  throwing  the  said  Apostle  John,  brother  to 
the  Apostle  James,  commonly  called  James  the 
Greater,  to  distinguish  him  from  another  James, 
who  was,  on  some  account  or  other,  known  by  the 
name  of  James  the  Less — after  throwing  him  into 
a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  from  which  he  was  mira- 
culously preserved,  he  banished  the  poor  son  of 
Zebedee  to  a  desert  island  in  the  Archipelago, 
where  he  was  gifted  with  the  second  sight,  and 
saw  as  many  wild  beasts  as  I  have  seen  since  I 
came  to  Edinburgh;  which,  a  circumstance  not 
very  uncommon  in  story-telling,  brings  me  back 
to  where  I  set  out. 

To  make  you  some  amends  for  what,  before 
you  reach  this  paragraph,  you  will  have  suffered, 
I  inclose  you  two  poems  I  have  carded  and  spun 
since  I  passed  Glenbuck. 

One  blank  in  the  address  to  Edinburgh — "  Fair 

B ,"  is   heavenly  Miss  Burnet,  daughter  to 

Lord  Monboddo,  at  whose  house  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  be  more  than  once. l  There  has  not 
been  anything  nearly  like  her  in  all  the  combina- 
tions of  beauty,  grace,  and  goodness,  the  great 
Creator  has  formed,  since  Milton's  Eve  on  the 
first  day  of  her  existence. 

My  direction  is — care  of  Andrew  Bruce,  mer- 
chant, Bridge  Street. 

R.  B. 


No.  XLI. 
TO  THE  EARL  OF  EGLINTON.2 

EDINBURGH,  JANUARY,  1787. 

MY  LORD, 

As  I  have  but  slender  pretensions  to  philosophy, 
I  cannot  rise  to  the  exalted  ideas  of  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  but  have  all  those  national  prejudices, 
which  I  believe  glow  peculiarly  strong  in  the 
breast  of  a  Scotchman.  There  is  scarcely  any 
thing  to  which  I  am  so  feelingly  alive  as  the 
honoxir  and  welfare  of  my  country :  and  as  a  poet, 
I  have  no  higher  enjoyment  than  singing  her  sons 
and  daughters.  Fate  had  cast  my  station  in  the 
veriest  shades  of  life;  but  never  did  a  heart  pant 
more  ardently  than  mine  to  be  distinguished; 
though  till  very  lately  I  looked  in  vain  on  every 


1  See  Notes  to  pages  S3  and  12S,  vol.  i. 

2  Hugh  Montgomery,  twelfth  earl  of  Eglinton;  previously 
Colonel    Montgomery    of   Coilsfield,   where   Highland   Mary 
street!.     He  died  at  an  advanced  nge  in  1819. 


side  for  a  ray  of  light.  It  is  easy  then  to  guess 
how  much  I  was  gratified  with  the  countenance 
and  approbation  of  one  of  my  country's  most  illus- 
trious sons,  when  Mr  Wauchopo  called  on  mo 
yesterday  on  the  part  of  your  lordship.  Your 
munificence,  my  lord,  certainly  deserves  my  very 
grateful  acknowledgments ;  but  your  patronage  is 
a  bounty  peculiarly  suited  to  my  feelings.3  I  am 
not  master  enough  of  the  etiquette  of  life  to  know, 
whether  there  be  not  some  impropriety  in  troubling 
your  lordship  with  my  thanks,  but  my  heart 
whispered  me  to  do  it.  From  the  emotions  of  my 
inmost  soul  I  do  it.  Selfish  ingratitude  I  hope  I 
am  incapable  of;  and  mercenary  servility,  I  trust, 
I  shall  ever  have  so  much  honest  pride  as  to  detest. 

R.  B. 


No.  XLIL 
TO  JOHN  BALLANTINE,  ESQ. 

EDINBURGH,  JAN.  14in,  1787. 

MY  HONOURED  FRIEND, 

IT  gives  me  a  secret  comfort  to  observe  in 
myself  that  I  am  not  yet  so  far  gone  as  Willie 
Gaw's  Skate,  "past  redemption-"  for  I  have  still 
this  favourable  symptom  of  grace,  that  when  my 
conscience,  as  in  the  case  of  tlu's  letter,  tells  me  I 
am  leaving  something  undone  that  I  ought  to  do, 
it  teazes  me  eternally  till  I  do  it. 

I  am  still  "dark  as  was  Chaos"  in  respect  to 
futurity.  My  generous  friend,  Mr  Patrick  Miller, 
has  been  talking  with  me  about  a  lease  of  some 
farm  or  other  in  an  estate  called  Dalswinton, 
which  he  has  lately  bought  near  Dumfries.  Some 
life-rented  embittering  recollections  whisper  me 
that  I  will  be  happier  any  where  than  in  my  old 
neighbourhood,  but  Mr  Miller  is  no  judge  of  land ; 
and  though  I  dare  say  he  means  to  favour  me,  yet 
he  may  give  me,  in  his  opinion,  an  advantageous 
bargain  that  may  ruin  me.  I  am  to  take  a  tour 
by  Dumfries  as  I  return,  and  have  promised  to 
meet  Mr  Miller  on  his  lands  some  time  in  May. 

I  went  to  a  mason-lodge  yesternight,  where  the 
most  Worshipful  Grand  Master  Chartres,  and  all 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  visited.  The  meet- 
ing was  numerous  and  elegant ;  all  the  different 
lodges  about  town  were  present,  in  all  their  pomp. 
The  Grand  Master,  who  presided  with  great 
solemnity  and  honour  to  himself  as  a  gentleman 
and  mason,  among  other  general  toasts,  gave 
'^Caledonia,  and  Caledonia's  Bard,  Brother  Burns," 


3  The  earl  subscribed  ten  guineas  for  two  ropies  of  the  Pot  t'i 
works,  and  otherwise  gave  him  his  patronage. 
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which  rung  through  the  whole  assembly  with 
multiplied  honours  and  repeated  acclamations. 
As  I  had  no  idea  such  a  tiling  would  happen,  I 
was  downright  thunderstruck,  and,  trembling  in 
every  nerve,  made  the  best  return  in  my  power. 
Just  as  I  had  finished,  some  of  the  grand  officers 
said  so  loud  that  I  could  hear,  with  a  most  com- 
forting accent,  "  Very  well  indeed ! "  which  set 
me  something  to  rights  again. 

I  have  to-day  corrected  my  152d  page.     My 
best  good  wishes  to  Mr  Aikin. 

I  am  ever, 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  much  indebted  humble  Servant, 

R.  B. 


No.  XLIII. 
TO  THE  SAME. 

JANUARY,  1787. 

WHILE  here  I  sit,  sad  and  solitary,  by  the  side 
of  a  fire  in  a  little  country  inn,  and  drying  my 
wet  clothes,  in  pops  a  poor  fellow  of  a  sodger,  and 
tells  me  he  is  going  to  Ayr.  By  heavens !  say  I 
to  myself,  with  a  tide  of  good  spirits  which  the 
magic  of  that  sound,  Auld  Toon  o'  Ayr,  conjured 
Up,  I  will  send  my  last  song  to  Mr  Ballantine. 
Here  it  is — 

Ye  flowery  banks  o'  bonnie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair; 

How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 
And  I  sae  fu'  o'  care ! l 


No.  XLIV. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

EDINBURGH,  ISTH  JANUARY,  1787. 

MADAM, 

YOURS  of  the  9th  current,  which  I  am  this 
moment  honoured  with,  is  a  deep  reproach  to 
me  for  ungrateful  neglect.  I  will  tell  you  the 
real  truth,  for  I  am  miserably  awkward  at  a  fib 
— I  wished  to  have  written  to  Dr  Moore  before  I 
wrote  to  you;  but,  though  every  day  since  I 
received  yours  of  December  30th,  the  idea,  the 
wish  to  write  to  him  has  constantly  pressed  on 
my  thoughts,  yet  I  could  not  for  my  soul  set 


1  See  p.   17  for  the  different  versions  of  this  song. 


about  it.  I  know  his  fame  and  character,  and  I 
am  one  of  "  the  sons  of  little  men."  To  write 
him  a  mere  matter-of-fact  affair,  like  a  mer- 
chant's order,  would  be  disgracing  the  little 
character  I  have ;  and  to  write  the  axithor  of 
'  The  View  of  Society  and  Manners '  a  letter  of 
sentiment — I  declare  every  artery  runs  cold  at 
the  thought.  I  shall  try,  however,  to  write  to 
him  to-morrow  or  next  day.  His  kind  interposi- 
tion in  my  behalf  I  have  already  experienced,  as 
a  gentleman  waited  on  me  the  other  day,  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Eglinton,  with  ten  guineas,  by  way 
of  subscription  for  two  copies  of  my  next  edition. 

The  word  you  object  to  in  the  mention  I  have 
made  of  my  glorious  countryman  and  your  immor- 
tal ancestor,  is  indeed  borrowed  from  Thomson; 
but.  it  does  not  strike  me  as  an  improper  epithet. 
I  distrusted  my  own  judgment  on  your  finding 
fault  with  it,  and  applied  for  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  literati  here,  who  honour  me  with  their 
critical  strictures,  and  they  all  allow  it  to  be 
proper.  The  song  you  ask  I  cannot  recollect, 
and  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it.  I  have  not  com- 
posed any  thing  on  the  great  Wallace,  except 
what  you  have  seen  in  print ;  and  the  inclosed, 
which  I  will  print  in  this  edition.2  You  will  see 
I  have  mentioned  some  others  of  the  name. 
When  I  composed  my  '  Vision '  long  ago,  I  had 
attempted  a  description  of  Kyle,  of  which  the 
additional  stanzas  are  a  part  as  it  originally 
stood.  My  heart  glows  with  a  wish  to  be  able 
to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  the  "  Saviour  of  his 
Country,"  which  sooner  or  later  I  shall  at  least 
attempt. 

You  are  afraid  I  shall  grow  intoxicated  with 
my  prosperity  as  a  poet ;  alas !  Madam,  I  know 
myself  and  the  world  too  well.  I  do  not  mean 
any  airs  of  affected  modesty;  I  am  willing  to 
believe  that  my  abilities  deserve  some  notice; 
but  in  a  most  enlightened,  informed  age  and 
nation,  when  poetry  is  and  has  been  the  study  of 
men  of  the  first  natural  genius,  aided  with  all  the 
powers  of  polite  learning,  polite  books,  and  polite 
company — to  be  dragged  forth  to  the  full  glare 
of  learned  and  polite  observation,  with  all  my 
imperfections  of  awkward  rusticity  and  crude 
unpolished  uleas  on  my  head — I  assure  you, 
Madam,  I  do  not  dissemble  when  I  tell  you  I 
tremble  for  the  consequences.  The  novelty  of  a 
poet  in  my  obscure  situation,  without  any  of 
those  advantages  which  are  reckoned  necessary 
for  that  character,  at  least  at  this  tune  of  day, 
has  raised  a  partial  tide  of  public  notice  which 
has  borne  me  to  a  height,  where  I  am  absolutely, 
feelingly  certain,  my  abilities  are  inadequate  to 


2  Stanzas  in  the  '  Vision,'  beginning  '  By  stately  tower  or 
palace  fair,'  and  ending  with  the  first  Duan. 
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support  me ;  and  too  surely  do  I  see  that  time  anxieties  and  solicitudes  of  authorship,  can  only 

when  the  same  tide  will  leave  me,  and  recede,  know  what  pleasure  it  gives  to  be  noticed  in 

perhaps  as  far  below  the  mark  of  truth.  I  do  such  a  manner,  by  judges  of  the  first  character, 
not  say  this  in  the  ridiculous  affectation  of  self-  j  Your  criticisms,  Sir,  I  receive  with  reverence: 
abasement  and  modesty.  I  have  studied  myself, 

and  know  what  ground  I  occupy;   and   however  L"™1  Albemarle,  in  Paris.     He  afterwards  settled  in  practic* 

,f  .       ,          .,  .      ,,     ,  in  Glasgow,  as  the  partner  of  Mr  Hamilton,  the  university  pro- 

a  friend  or  the  world  may  differ  from  me  in  that  fessor  of  nnatomy.    Wi,il,.,  however,  the  professional  accora- 

particular,  I  Stand  for  my   own   Opinion,  in  silent  plishments  of  Dr  Moore  were  never  made  the  subject  of  doubt. 


resolve,  with  all  the  tcnaciousness  of  property. 


a  certain  dislike  to  the  drudgery  of  medical  practice  prevented 
him  from  enjoying  that  amount  of  public  patronage  to  which  he 


[  mention  this  to  you  once  for  all  to  disburtheu  :  was  entitled  by  his  talents.    It  was  therefore  with  no  unwilling 
mv  mind,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  or  sav  more    mind  that»  enrlv  in  1769-  t|lough  f«r  some  years  married  and 

the  father  of  several  children,  lie  agreed  to  take  the  charge  of 

•klt^MV*      »*  U..4 

the  young  Duke  of  Hamilton,  step-son  of  his  first  patron,  a 
youth  of  fourteen,  possessed  of  the  most  excellent  dispositions, 
lint  whose  health  was  such  as  to  require  the  constant  attend- 
ance of  a  physician.  With  this  young  nobleman,  Dr  Moore 


about  it. — But, 

"  When  proud  fortune's  ebbing  tide  recedes," 


you  will  bear  me  witness,  that  when  my  bubble     made  one  short  excursion  on  the  continent.    But  the  con  nee- 
of  fame  was  at  the  highest  I  stood  unintoxicated,    tion  was  ab™P"y  dissolved  in  July  by  the  death  of  the  Duke, 

upon  whose  tomb  his  anectionate  attendant  inscribed  a  poeti- 
vnth  the  inebriating  cup  in  my  hand,   looking 

forward  (  with  rueful  resolve  to  the  hastening 
time,  when  the  blow  of  Calumny  should  dash  it 
to  the  ground,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  vengeful 
triumph. 

Your  patronizing  me  and  interesting  yourself 

in  my  fame  and  character  as  a  poet,  I  rejoice  in  ; 

.,         ",,  .  .  ,  '      ,       ,     ,,  ing  in  1778  when  his  Grace  had  attained  his  majority.     In  that 

it  exalts  me  in  my  own  idea;  and  whether  you  I  year  Dr  Moore  removed  his  family  to  London,  with  the  design 

can  Or  cannot  aid  me  in  my  subscription  is  a  trifle,     of  prosecuting  his  profession  in  a  higher  sphere  than  could  be 

Has  a  paltry  subscription-bill  any  charms  to  the 

heart  of  a  bard,  compared  with  the  patronage  of 


cal  epitaph,  testifying  to  the  promise  which  was  thus  early 
blighted. 

In  the  following  year,  Dr  Moore  was  selected  to  attend  the 
next  brother  and  heir  of  the  deceased  Duke  —  the  noted 
Douglas,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  now  a  sickly  boy,  and  as  yet 
innocent  of  the  vices  that  ultimately  clouded  a  career  which 
talent  and  generosity  had  combined  with  almost  princely  rank 
and  fortune  to  render  illustrious.  Dr  Moore  and  this  young 
nobleman  spent  five  years  in  continental  travel,  finally  return- 
ing in  1778  when  his  Grace  had  attained  his  majority.  In  that 


the  descendant  of  the  immortal  Wallace  ? 


R.  B. 


NO.  XLV. 
TO  DR  MOORE,  i 

EDINBURGH,  JAN.  1787. 


SIR, 


MRS  DUNLOP  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me 


commanded  in  Glasgow.  As  yet,  though  advanced  to  middle 
life,  he  had  given  the  world  no  decided  proof  of  his  literary 
talents;  but  this  he  now  did  (1779)  by  the  publication  of  his 
'  View  of  Society  nnd  Manners  in  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany,1 — a  work  of  so  much  vivacity  and  intelligence,  that 
it  instantly  attained  a  great  popularity  in  the  author's  own 
country,  and  was  translated  into  French,  German,  and  Italian. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  first  literary  venture,  he  soon 
after  published  a  similar  work  on  Italy,  which  was,  however, 
less  favourably  received. 

In  1785,  he  produced  a  volume  entitled  «  Medical  Sketches, 
which  treats  rather  in  a  popular  than  a  scientific  manner,  on 
several  important  topics  relative  to  health  and  disease,  not 
without  an  intermixture  of  pleasant  stories  and  humorous 
sarcasm.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the  ensuing  year  that  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  poetry  of  Burns.  Some  expres- 
sions of  admiration  which  he  had  employed  regarding  it,  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  and  which  that  lady  transmitted  to 


.  i    ,  i       i        T_    j   .*  T.  Burns,  led  to  a  correspondence  between  the  learned  physician 

extracts  of  letters  she  has  had  from  you,  where    and  the  comparativeiy  unlettered  baid,  in  which  the  one  party 
you   do  the    rustic   bard   the  honour    of  noticing     appears  kind  without  the  least  affectation  of  superiority,  and 

the  other  respectful  with  as  little  display  of  servility.    To  Dr 


him  and  his  works.     Those  who  have  felt  the 

1  JOHN  MOORE,  M.  D.,  the  author  of  '  Zeluco,'  and  one  of 
the  first  men  of  established  literary  reputation  who  befriended 
Burns,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Moore,  minister  of  the 
gospel  at  Stirling,  where  he  was  born,  in  1730.  His  father  died 
while  Dr  Moore  was  yet  a  child,  when  his  mother  removed 
with  him  to  Glasgow,  where  she  possessed  some  property, 
inherited  from  her  father,  Anderson  of  Dowhill,  whose  family, 
once  in  circumstances  of  great  affluence  in  that  city,  had  suf- 
fered much,  according  to  Wodrow,  the  historian,  from  fines 
imposed  in  the  reign  of  James  the  II.,  for  their  adherence  to 
Presbyterianism ;  and  the  participation  of  the  last  laird  of 
Dowhill,  in  the  Darien  expedition,  reduced  the  family  to  com- 
parative poverty.  At  Glasgow,  Dr  Moore  received  both  his 
elementary  and  academical  education.  So  precocious  were  his 
talents,  that  in  1747,  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was 
honoured  with  the  especial  patronage  of  Colonel  Campbell,  of 
the  54th  regiment,  afterwards  the  fifth  Duke  of  Argyle,  by 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  hospitals  connected  with  the 
British  army  in  Flanders,  and  brought  under  the  notice  of 
rarious  distinguished  officers; as  a  young  man  likely  to  be  an 
ornament  to  the  medical  profession.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  he  was  for  some  time  an  attache  to  the  British  Embassy  of 
11. 


Moore,  the  Poet,  in  the  ensuing  August,  (1787),  addressed  a 
sketch  of  his  own  life,  which  was  published  in  the  front  of  Dr 
Currie's  memoir,  and  has  effectually  associated  the  names  of 
these  very  opposite  men  in  our  literary  history. 

Dr  Moore,  when  on  the  verge  of  sixty,  (1789),  appeared  for 
the  first  time  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  His  novel  of  'Zeluco,' 
which  was  then  published,  assumed,  and  has  ever  since  main- 
tained, a  respectable  place  amongst  works  of  that  class,  on 
account  of  the  powerful  moral  painting  which  forms  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  its  composition.  His  subsequent  novels, 
entitled  '  Edward,'  and  '  Mordaunt,'  respectively  published  in 
1796  and  1800,  were  less  esteemed.  But  before  the  first  of 
these  works  was  written,  his  attention  had  been  engaged  by 
the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  interest  he  felt 
in  the  affairs  of  France,  and  probably  some  design  of  making 
th.'in  the  subject  of  a  book,  induced  him  to  proceed,  late  in  tiiu 
summer  of  1792,  to  Paris.  He  there  witnessed  the  insurrection 
of  the  10th  of  August,  the  dethronement  of  the  king,  the  terrific 
massacres  of  September,  and  the  tremendous  party  struggles 
which  marked  th<>  remainder  of  the  year.  He  was  consequently 


enabled  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  British  public  by  a  work 
under  the  title  of  '  A  Journal  during  a  Ifesidence  in  France/ 
&c.,  which  is  allowed  to  be  written  with  impartiality  and  dis- 
cernment. A  subsequent  work,  under  the  title  of '  A  View  of 
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only  I  am  sorry  they  mostly  came  too  late :  a 
peccant  passage  or  two  that  I  would  certainly 
have  altered,  were  gone  to  the  press. 

The  hope  to  be  admired  for  ages  is,  in  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  those  even  who  are  authors  of 
repute,  an  unsubstantial  dream.  For  my  part, 
my  first  ambition  was,  and  still  my  strongest  wish 
is,  to  please  my  compeers,  the  rustic  inmates  of 
the  hamlet,  while  ever-changing  language  and 
manners  shall  allow  me  to  be  relished  and  under- 
stood. I  am  very  willing  to  admit  that  I  have 
some  poetical  abilities ;  and  as  few,  if  any,  writers, 
either  moral  or  poetical,  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  classes  of  mankind  among  whom  I  have 
chiefly  mingled,  I  may  have  seen  men  and  man- 
ners in  a  different  phasis  from  what  is  common, 
which  may  assist  originality  of  thought.  Still  I 
know  very  well  the  novelty  of  my  character  has 
by  far  the  greatest  share  in  the  learning  and  polite 
notice  I  have  lately  had :  and  in  a  language  where 
Pope  and  Churchill  have  raised  the  laugh,  and 
Shenstone  and  Gray  drawn  the  tear;  where 
Thomson  and  Beattie  have  painted  the  landscape, 
and  Lyttelton  and  Collins  described  the  heart,  I 
am  not  vain  enough  to  hope  for  distinguished 
poetic  fame. 

R.  B.l 


the  Causes  and  Progress  of  the  French  Revolution,'  closes  the 
list  of  Dr  Moore's  publications.  After  several  years  spent  in 
ease  and  retirement,  at  Richmond,  he  died  at  his  house  in 
Clifford  street,  London,  February  29,  1802.  He  left  five  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  the  gallant  and  lamented  General  Sir 
John  Moore. 

Several  likenesses  of  Dr  Moore  were  painted  at  different 
times.  There  is  a  portrait  at  Hamilton  palace,  by  Gavin 
Hamilton,  which  has  been  engraved  in  Anderson's  edition  of 
this  author's  works,  but  which  pourtrays  very  imperfectly  the 
intellectual  features  of  the  man.  In  Corswall  house  in  Wig- 
tonshire,  the  seat  of  his  son,  Mr  James  Carrick  Moore,  there  is 
a  fine  portrait  of  Dr  Moore,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence ;  but 
both  this  portrait,  and  an  engraved  sketch,  likewise  by  Law- 
rence, give  the  idea  of  a  person  far  advanced  in  years,  and  of  a 
broken  and  enfeebled  constitution.  We  have  therefore  sel- 
ected, for  this  work,  a  portrait  of  Dr  Moore,  painted  about  1770, 
by  William  Cochrane,  (known  as  Cochrane  of  Rome).  This 
artist  was  born  at  Strathaven,  in  Lanarkshire,  but  went  to 
Italy  about  1761,  where  he  acquired  great  celebrity,  by  several 
pieces  which  he  executed,  the  most  admired  of  which  were  his 
Dsedalus  and  Icarus,  and  his  Diana  and  Endymion.  He  returned 
to  Scotland,  where  he  died  in  1785.  The  portrait,  the  subject 
of  our  engraving,  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr  Moore's  nephew, 
Charles  Mackintosh,  Esq.  of  Campsie. 

1  Dr  Moore's  answer  to  the  above  letter  was  as  follows : — 
'CLIFFORD  STI  EET,  January  23,  1787. 

•  SIR, — I  have  just  received  your  letter,  by  which  I  find  1 
have  reason  to  complain  of  my  friend  Mrs  Dunlop,  for  trans- 
mitting to  you  extracts  from  my  letters  to  her,  by  much  too 
freely  and  too  carelessly  written  for  your  perusal.  I  must  for- 
give her,  however,  in  consideration  of  her  good  intention,  as 
you  will  forgive  me,  I  hope,  for  the  freedom  I  use  with  certain 
expressions,  in  consideration  of  my  admiration  of  the  poems  in 
general.  If  I  may  judge  of  the  author's  disposition  from  his 
works,  with  all  the  other  good  qualities  of  a  poet,  he  has  not  the 
irritable  temper  ascribed  to  that  race  of  men  by  one  ot  their 
own  number,  whom  you  have  the  happiness  to  resemble  in  ease 
nnd  curioua  felicity  of  expression.  Indeed  the  poetical  beauties, 


No.  XLVI. 


TO  THE  REV.  G.  LAWRIE,2 

NEWMILLS,  NBAR  KILMAKNOCK. 

EDIN.,  FEB.  5xn,  1787. 
REVEREND  AND  DEAR  SIR, 

WHEN  I  look  at  the  date  of  your  kind  letter, 
my  heart  reproaches  me  severely  with  ingratitude 
in  neglecting  so  long  to  answer  it.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  any  account,  by  way  of  apology, 
of  my  hurried  life  and  distracted  attention :  do  me 
the  justice  to  believe  that  my  delay  by  no  means 
proceeded  from  want  of  respect.  I  feel,  and  ever 
shall  feel  for  you,  the  mingled  sentiments  of  esteem 
for  a  friend  and  reverence  for  a  father. 

I  thank  you,  Sir,  with  all  my  soul  for  your 
friendly  hints,  though  I  do  not  need  them  so  much 
as  my  friends  are  apt  to  imagine.  You  are 
dazzled  with  newspaper  accounts  and  distant 
reports;  but,  in  reality,  I  have  no  great  tempta- 


however  original  and  brilliant,  and  lavishly  scattered,  are  not 
all  I  admire  in  your  works;  the  love  of  your  native  country, 
that  feeling  sensibility  to  all  the  objects  of  humanity,  and  the 
independent  spirit  which  breathes  through  the  whole,  give  me 
a  most  favourable  impression  of  the  Poet,  and  have  made  nm 
often  regret  that  I  did  not  see  the  poems,  the  certain  effect  of 
which  would  have  been  my  seeing  the  author,  last  summer, 
when  I  was  longer  in  Scotland  than  I  have  been  for  many 
years. 

•  I  rejoice  very  sincerely  at  the  encouragement  you  receive 
at  Edinburgh,  and  1  think  you  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  patron- 
age of  Dr  Blair,  who,  I  am  informed,  interests  himself  very 
much  for  you.     I  beg  to  be  remembered  to  him  ;  nobody  can 
have  a  warmer  regard  for  that  gentleman  than  I  have,  which, 
independent  of  the  worth  of  his  character,  would  be  kept  alive 
by  the  memory  of  our  common  friend,  the  late  Mr  George 
B e. 

•  Before  I  received  your  letter,  I  sent  inclosed  in  a  letter  to 

,  a  sonnet  by  Miss  Williams,  a  young  poetical  lady,  which 

she  wrote  on  reading  your  'Mountain-daisy :'  perhaps  it  may 
not  displease  you : — 

"  '  While  soon,  '  the  garden's  flaunting  flowers*  di-cay. 

And  scatter'd  on  the  earth  neglected  lie, 
The  '  Mountain-daisy,'  cherish'd  by  the  ray 

A  poet  drew  from  heaven,  shall  never  die. 
Ah,  like  that  lonely  flower  the  poet  rose ! 

'Mid  penury's  bare  soil  and  bitter  gale ; 
He  felt  each  storm  that  on  the  mountain  blows, 

Nor  ever  knew  the  shelter  of  the  vale. 
By  genius  in  her  native  vigour  nurst, 

On  nature  with  impassion'd  look  he  gazed  : 
Then  through  the  cloud  of  adverse  fortune  burst 

Indignant,  and  in  light  unborrow'd  blazed. 
Scotia  !  from  rude  affliction  shield  thy  bard ; 
His  heaven-taught  numbers  Fame  herself  will  guard." 

1 1  have  been  trying  to  add  to  the  number  of  your  subscribers, 
but  find  many  of  my  acquaintance  are  already  among  them.  1 
have  only  to  add,  that,  with  every  sentiment  of  esteem,  and  the 
most  cordial  good  wishes, 

'  I  am 

'  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
'  J.  MOORE.' 

2  See  our  notice  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Lawrie,  and  of  his  instru- 
mentality in  bringing  Burns  before  the  Edinburgh  public,  i.p.7I 
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tlon  to  be  intoxicated  with  the  cup  of  prosperity,    barrasses  me ;  I  have  nothing  to  ask  from  the 
Novelty  may  attract    the   attention  of  mankind    great,  and    I    do   not  fear  their  judgment:    but 


awhile;  to  it  I  owe  my  present  eclat;  but  I  see 
the  time  not  far  distant  when  the  popular  tide 


genius,  polished  by  learning,  and  at  its  proper 
point  of  elevation  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  this  of 


which  has  borne  me  to  a  height  of  wliieh  I  am,  I  late  I  frequently  meet  with,  and  tremble  at  its 


perhaps,  unworthy,  shall  recede  with  silent  celerity, 
and  leave  me  a  barren  waste  of  sand,  to  descend 
•at  my  leisure  to  my  former  station.  I  do  not  say 
this  in  the  affectation  of  modesty ;  I  see  the  con- 
sequence is  unavoidable,  and  am  prepared  for  it. 
I  had  been  at  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  form  a  just, 
impartial  estimate  of  my  intellectual  powers  before 
I  came  here :  I  have  not  added,  since  I  came  to 
Edinburgh,  anything  to  the  account;  and  I  trust 
I  shall  take  every  atom  of  it  back  to  my  shades, 
the  coverts  of  my  unnoticed  early  years. 

In  Dr  Blacklock,  whom  I  see  very  often,  I  have 
found  what  I  would  have  expected  in  our  friend, 
a  clear  head  and  an  excellent  heart. 

By  far  the  most  agreeable  hours  I  spend  in 
Edinburgh  must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  Miss 
Lawrie  and  her  piano  forte.  I  cannot  help 
repeating  to  you  and  Mrs  Lawrie  a  compliment 
that  Mr  Mackenzie,  the  celebrated  '  Man  of  Feel- 
ing,' paid  to  Miss  Lawrie,  the  other  night,  at  the 
concert.  I  had  come  in  at  the  interlude,  and  sat 
down  by  him  till  I  saw  Miss  Lawrie  in  a  seat  not 
very  distant,  and  went  up  to  pay  my  respects  to 
her.  On  my  return  to  Mr  Mackenzie  he  asked 
me  who  she  was;  I  told  him  'twas  the  daughter 
of  a  reverend  friend  of  mine  hi  the  west  country. 
He  returned,  there  was  something  very  striking, 
to  his  idea,  in  her  appearance.  On  my  desiring 
to  know  what  it  was,  he  was  pleased  to  say, "  She 
has  a  great  deal  of  the  elegance  of  a  well-bred 
lady  about  her,  with  all  the  sweet  simplicity  of  a 
country  girl." 

My  compliments  to  all  the  happy  inmates  of  St 
Margaret's. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  most  gratefully, 

ROBERT  BURNS. 


No.  XLVII. 


TO  DR  MOORE. 


EDINBURGH,  15th  FEB.,  1787. 


Sra, 


PARDON  my  seeming  neglect  in  delaying  so  long 
to  acknowledge  the  honour  you  have  done  me, 
in  your  kind  notice  of  me,  January  23d.  Not 
many  months  ago  I  knew  no  other  employment 
than  following  the  plough,  nor  could  boast  any 
thing  higher  than  a  distant  acquaintance  with  a 
country  clergyman.  Mere  greatness  never  em- 


approach.  I  scorn  the  affectation  of  seeming 
modesty  to  cover  self-conceit.  That  I  have  some 
merit  I  do  not  deny;  but  I  see  with  frequent 
wringings  of  heart,  that  the  novelty  of  my  char- 
acter, and  the  honest  national  prejudice  of  my 
countrymen,  have  borne  me  to  a  height  altogether 
untenable  to  my  abilities. 

For  the  honour  Miss  Williams  has  done  me, 
please,  Sir,  return  her  in  my  name  my  most  grate- 
ful thanks.  I  have  more  than  once  thought  of 
paying  her  in  kind,  but  have  hitherto  quitted  the 
idea  in  hopeless  despondency.  I  had  never  before 
heard  of  her ;  but  the  other  day  I  got  her  poems, 
which,  for  several  reasons,  some  belonging  to  the 
head,  and  others  the  offspring  of  the  heart,  gave 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I  have  little  pre- 
tensions to  critic  lore ;  there  are,  I  think,  two 
characteristic  features  in  her  poetry — the  unfet- 
tered wild  flight  of  native  genius,  and  the  querul- 
ous, sombre  tenderness  of  "  tune-settled  sorrow." 

I  only  know  what  pleases  me,  often  without 
being  able  to  tell  why. 

R.  B.  I 


1  The  following  was  Dr  Moore's  answer  to  this  letter : — 
•  CLIFFORD  STREET,  28th  FEB.,  1787. 
•DEAR  SIR, 

'  YOUR  letter  of  the  15th  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  you  improve  in  correctness  and  taste, 
considering  where  you  have  been  for  some  time  past.  And  1 
dare  swear  there  is  no  danger  of  your  admitting  any  polish 
which  might  weaken  the  vigour  of  your  native  powers. 

'  I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  you  disdain  the  nauseous  affecta- 
tion of  decrying  your  own  merit  as  a  poet,  an  affectation  which 
is  displayed  with  most  ostentation  by  those  who  hare  the 
greatest  share  of  self-conceit,  and  which  only  adds  undeceiving 
falsehood  to  disgusting  vanity.  For  you  to  deny  the  merit  of 
your  poems,  would  be  arraigning  the  fixed  opinion  of  the 
public. 

•  As  the  new  edition  of  my  "  View  of  Society  *  is  not  yet 
ready,  I  have  sent  you  the  former  edition,  which  1  beg  you  will 
accept  as  a  small  mark  of  ray  esteem.  It  is  sent  by  sea  to  the  care 
of  Mr  Creech,  and,  along  with  these  four  volumes  for  yourself, 
1  have  also  sent  my  '  Medical  Sketches,'  in  one  volume,  for  my 
friend  Mrs  Dunlop  of  Dunlop :  this  you  will  be  so  obliging  as 
to  transmit,  or,  if  you  chance  to  pass  soon  by  Dunlop,  to  give 
to  her. 

«  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  your  subscription  is  so  ample,  and 
•hall  rejoice  at  every  piece  of  good  fortune  that  befalls  you. 
For  you  are  a  very  great  favourite  in  my  family  ;  and  this  is  n 
higher  compliment  than  perhaps  you  are  aware  of.  It  includes 
almost  all  th°  professions,  and  of  course,  is  a  proof  that  your 
writings  are  adapted  to  various  tastes  and  situations.  My 
youngest  son,  who  is  at  Winchester  school,  writes  to  me,  thot 
he  is  translating  some  stanzas  of  your  •  Hallowe'en '  into  Latin 
Terse,  for  the  benefit  of  his  comrades.  This  union  of  taste 
partly  proceeds,  no  doubt,  from  the  cement  of  Scottish  par- 
tiality, with  which  they  are  all  somewhat  tinctured.  Even 
your  translator,  who  left  Scotland  too  early  in  life  for  recol- 
lection, is  not  without  it. 

'  I  remain,  with  great  sincerity. 

•  Your  obedient  servant, 

•J.  MOOBK. 
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No.  XL VIII. 
TO  JOHN  BALLANTINE,  ESQ. 

EDINBURGH,  FEB.  24, 1787. 
MY  HONOURED  FRIEND, 

I  WILL  soon  be  with  you  now,  in  guid  black 
prent ; — in  a  week  or  ten  days  at  farthest.  I  am 
obliged,  against  my  own  wish,  to  print  subscribers' 
names;  so  if  any  of  my  Ayr  friends  have  sub- 
scription bills,  they  must  be  sent  into  Creech 
directly.  I  am  getting  my  phiz  done  by  an  emi- 
nent engraver,1  and  if  it  can  be  ready  in  tune,  I 
will  appear  in  my  book,  looking  like  all  other 
fools  to  my  title-page. 

R.  B. 


No.  XLIX. 
TO  THE  EARL  OF  GLENCAIRN.a 

EDINBURGH,  FEB.  1787. 
MY  LORD, 

I  WANTED  to  purchase  a  profile  of  your  lordship, 
which  I  was  told  was  to  be  got  in  town ;  but  I  am 
truly  sorry  to  see  that  a  blundering  painter  has 
spoiled  a  "human  face  divine."  The  enclosed 


1  This  was  Beugo,  who  engraved  the  first  portrait  of  Burns, 
from  the  original  painting  by  Nasrayth.    Beugo  did  not  keep 
strictly  to  the  painting1,  but  got  the  Poet  to  sit  to  him  while  he 
was  engraving-,  so  that  the  plate  differs  somewhat  from  Na- 
smyth's  portrait,  displaying  a  swarthier  and  more  melancholy 
countenance  than  the  painter  gave  it. 

2  We  have  already,  in  the  Note  to  the  '  Lament  for  James 
Earl  of  Glencairn,*  v.i. p.  126,  spoken  of  this  nobleman.     Some 
further  particulars  may  be  acceptable  regarding  one  for  whom 
the  Poet  entertained  such  strong  feelings  of  affection  and  gra- 
titude :— 

James  Cunningham,  fourteenth  Earl  of  Glencairn,  was  born 
in  1749,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  that  old,  but  now  extinct 
Scottish  title,  in  1775.  Of  his  private  life  little  is  remembered 
besides  his  benevolent  exertions  in  behalf  of  Burns.  As  a 
Scotch  representative  peer,  which  honour  he  attained  at  the 
general  election  of  1780,  he  supported  Mr  Fox's  celebrated 
India  bill :  from  this  circumstance  we  may  readily  judge  of 
the  side  which  he  took  in  politics. 

The  foundation  of  Burns'  acquaintance  with  Lord  Glencairn 
Was  laid  soon  after  the  first  publication  of  the  poems,  by  Mr 
Alexander  Dalziel,  factor  on  his  Lordship's  estate  of  Finlayston, 
in  Ayrshire.  "  This  gentleman,"  says  Mr  Cromek,  "  with  a 
view  to  encourage  a  second  edition  of  the  poems,  laid  the 
volume  before  his  lordship,  with  such  an  account  of  the  rustic 
bard's  situation  and  prospects  as  from  his  slender  acquaintance 
with  him  he  could  furnish.  The  result,  as  communicated  by 
Burns  to  Mr  Dalziel,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  character  of 
Lord  Glencairn.  After  reading  the  book,  his  Lordship  declared 
that  its  merits  greatly  exceeded  his  expectation,  and  he  took 
U  with  him  as  a  literary  curiosity  to  Edinburgh.  He  repeated 
his  wishes  to  be  of  service  to  Burns,  and  desired  Mr  Dalziel  to 
Inform  him,  that  in  patronising  the  book,  ushering  it  into  the 
world,  and  treating  with  the  booksellers,  he  would  most  will- 
ingly give  every  aid  in  his  power ;  adding  his  request  that 
would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  lettinghim  know 


stanzas  I  intended  to  have  written  below  a  picture 
or  profile  of  your  lordship,  could  I  have  been  so 
happy  as  to  procure  one  with  any  thing  of  a 
likeness. 

As  I  will  soon  return  to  my  shades,  I  wanted 
to  have  something  like  a  material  object  for  my 
gratitude ;  I  wanted  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
say  to  a  friend,  there  is  my  noble  patron,  my  gen- 
erous benefactor.  Allow  me,  my  lord,  to  publish 
these  verses.  I  conjure  your  lordship,  by  the 
honest  throe  of  gratitude,  by  the  generous  wish 
of  benevolence,  by  all  the  powers  and  feelings 
which  compose  the  magnanimous  mind,  do  not 
deny  me  this  petition.3  I  owe  much  to  your 
lordship  :  and,  what  has  not  in  some  other  instances 
always  been  the  case  with  me,  the  weight  of  the 
obligation  is  a  pleasing  load.  I  trust  I  have  a 
heart  as  independent  as  your  lordship's,  than 
which  I  can  say  nothing  more  ;  and  I  would  not 
be  beholden  to  favours  that  would  crucify  my 
feelings.  Your  dignified  character  in  life,  and 
manner  of  supporting  that  character,  are  flatter- 
ing to  my  pride ;  and  I  would  be  jealous  of  the 
purity  of  my  grateful  attachment,  where  I  was 
under  the  patronage  of  one  of  the  most  favoured 
sons  of  fortune. 

Almost  every  poet  has  celebrated  his  patrons, 
particularly  when  they  were  names  dear  to  fame, 
and  illustrious  in  their  country ;  allow  me,  then, 
my  lord,  if  you  think  the  verses  have  intrinsic 


in  what  way  or  manner  he  could  best  further  his  interests.  He 
also  expressed  a  wish  to  see  some  of  the  unpublished  manu. 
scripts,  with  a  view  to  establishing  his  character  with  the 
world."  It  appears  that  Burns,  very  soon  after  arriving  in 
Edinburgh,  November,  1786,  was  taken  notice  of  by  the  Earl, 
his  mother  the  Countess,  and  his  sister,  Lady  Betty  Cunning, 
ham.  In  his  letter  of  December  13th,  he  speaks  of  these  per- 
sons as  among  his  principal  avowed  patrons  of  t\w  noblesse,  and 
of  the  Earl  in  particular,  as  a  man  whose  worth  and  brotherly 
kindness  he  should  remember  when  time  should  be  no  more. 
It  was  by  the  Earl's  interest  that  the  Caledonian  Hunt  engaged 
to  take  each  a  copy  of  his  second  edition,  for  which  they  were  to 
pay  a  guinea,  or  four  times  the  ordinary  price.  Lord  Glencairn 
was  also  the  means  of  opening  the  negociation  for  that  publica- 
tion with  Mr  Creech,  the  bookseller,  who  had  been,  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  his  lordship's  travelling  preceptor. 

The  grateful  feelings  of  Burns  were  powerfully  affected  by 
these  acts.  When  his  lordship's  f  remature  death  took  place  iti 
January  1791,  the  poet  travelled  from  Ellisland  to  Ayrshire  to 
be  present  at  his  last  obsequies,  nnd  for  some  time  he  wore 
mourning  for  the  deceased  nobleman,  as  he  would  have  dons 
for  a  relation.  One  of  his  sons,  also,  was  named  after  him. 
His  Lament  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  is  familiar  to  all ;  and  the 
last  verse  has  been  often  quoted  as  a  strongly  conceived  and 
beautifully  expressed  protestation  of  fidelity  to  a  beloved 
name: 

'  The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride 

Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen ; 
The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown, 
That  on  his  head  an  hour  has  been : 
The  mother  may  forget  the  child, 

That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee; 
J}ut  I'll  remember  thee,  Glencairn, 

And  a'  that  thou  hast  done  for  me  !' 

3  What  answer  the  earl  gave  to  his  request,  or  what  the 
reraes  were,  does  not  appear, 
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merit,  to  tell  the  world  how  much  I  have  the 
honour  to  be, 

Your  lordship's  highly  indebted, 

And  ever  grateful  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 


No.  L. 
TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCHAN.» 

EDINBURGH,  FEB.,  1787. 

MY  LORD, 

THE  honour  your  lordship  has  done  me,  by 
your  notice  and  advice  in  yours  of  the  1st  instant, 
I  shall  ever  gratefully  remember : 

"  Praise  from  thy  lips  tis  mine  with  joy  to  boast, 
They  best  can  give  it  who  deserve  it  most." 

Your  lordship  touches  the  darling  chord  of  my 
heart,  when  you  advise  me  to  fire  my  muse  at 
Scottish  story,  and  Scottish  scenes.  I  wish  for 
nothing  more  than  to  make  a  leisurely  pilgrimage 
through  my  native  country ;  to  sit  and  muse  on 
those  once  hard-contended  fields,  where  Caledo- 
nia, rejoicing,  saw  her  bloody  lion  borne  through 
broken  ranks  to  victory  and  fame ;  and,  catching 
the  inspiration,  to  pour  the  deathless  names  in 
song.  But,  my  lord,  in  the  midst  of  these  enthu- 
siastic reveries,  a  long-visaged,  dry  moral-looking 
phantom  strides  across  my  imagination,  and  pro- 
nounces these  emphatic  words : 

"  I,  Wisdom,  dwell  with  Prudence.  Friend,  I 
do  not  come  to  open  the  ill-closed  wounds  of  your 
follies  and  misfortunes,  merely  to  give  you  pain ; 
I  wish  through  these  wounds  to  imprint  a  lasting 
lesson  on  your  heart.  I  will  not  mention  how 
many  of  my  salutary  advices  you  have  despised : 
I  have  given  you  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon 
precept ;  and  while  I  was  chalking  out  to  you  the 
straight  way  to  wealth  and  character,  with  auda- 
cious effrontery  you  have  zigzagged  across  the 
path,  contemning  me  to  my  face  :  you  know  the 
consequences.  It  is  not  yet  three  months  since 
home  was  so  hot  for  you,  that  you  were  on  the 


inmost  ground  you  can  occupy  is  but  half  a  step 
from  the  veriest  poverty ;  but  still  it  is  half  a  step 
from  it.  If  all  that  I  can  urge  be  ineffectual,  let 
her  who  seldom  calls  to  you  in  vain,  let  the  call 
of  pride  prevail  with  you.  You  know  how  you 
feel  at  the  iron  gripe  of  ruthless  oppression  ;  you 
know  how  you  bear  the  galling  sneer  of  contume- 
lious greatness.  I  hold  you  out  the  conveniences, 
the  comforts  of  life,  independence  and  character, 
on  the  one  hand  ;  I  tender  you  servility,  depend- 
ence, and  wretchedness,  on  the  other.  I  will  not 
insult  your  understanding  by  bidding  you  make  a 
choice." 

This,  my  lord,  is  unanswerable.  I  must  return 
to  my  humble  station,  and  woo  my  rustic  muse  in 
my  wonted  way  at  the  plough-tail. 

Still,  my  lord,  while  the  drops  of  life  warm  my 
heart,  gratitude  to  that  dear-loved  country  in 
which  I  boast  my  birth,  and  gratitude  to  those  of 
her  distinguished  sons,  who  have  honoured  me 
so  much  with  their  patronage  and  approbation, 
shall,  while  stealing  through  my  humble  shades, 
ever  distend  my  bosom,  and  at  times,  as  now,  draw 
forth  the  swelling  tear. 

R.B. 


No.  LI. 
TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON,  ESQ. 

EDINBURGH,  MARCH  8th,  1787. 

DEAR  SIR: 

YOURS  came  safe,  and  I  am,  as  usual,  much  in- 
debted to  your  goodness. — Poor  Captain  M.[ont- 
gomery]  is  cast.  Yesterday  it  was  tried  whe- 
ther the  husband  could  proceed  against  the  un- 
fortunate lover  without  first  divorcing  his  wife, 
and  their  Gravities  on  the  Bench  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  Maxwell  may  prosecute 
for  damages  directly,  and  need  not  divorce  his 
wife  at  all  if  he  pleases ;  and  Maxwell  is  immedi- 
ately, before  the  Lord  Ordinary,  to  prove,  what 
I  dare  say  will  not  be  denied,  the  Crim.  Con. — 


then  their  Lordships  will  modify  the  damages, 

wing  for  the  western  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  not  to    which  I  suppose  will  be  pretty  heavy,  as  their 

Wisdoms  have  expressed  great  abhorrence  of  my 
gallr.nt  Right  Worshipful  Brother's  conduct. 

O,  all  ye  powers  of  love  unfortunate,  and  friend- 
less woe,  pour  the  balm  of  sympathizing  pity  on 
the  grief-torn,  tender  heart  of  the  hapless  Fair 


make  a  fortune,  but  to  hide  your  misfortune. 

"  Now  that  your  dear-loved  Scotia  puts  it  in 
your  power  to  return  to  the  situation  of  your 
forefathers,  will  you  follow  these  will-o'-wisp 
meteors  of  fancy  and  whim,  till  they  bring  you 
once  more  to  the  brink  of  ruin  ?  I  grant  that  the 


One! 


1  The  Enrl  of  Buchan  was  a  well-known  liternteur  himself, 
and  »  patron  of  literature  so  far  as  parsimonious  habits  would 
permit  him.  He  died  in  1829,  at  an  advanced  age. 
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My  two  songs  on  Miss  W.  Alexander  and  Miss 
P.  Kennedy  were  likewise  tried  yesterday  by  a 
jury  of  literati,  and  found  defamatory  libels  against 
the  fastidious  powers  of  Poesy  and  Taste  j  and 
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the  author  forbiddeii  to  print  them  under  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  character.  I  cannot  help  almost 
shedding  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  two  songs  that 
had  cost  me  some  pains,  and  that  I  valued  a  good 
deal,  but  I  must  submit. 

My    most    respectful     compliments    to    Mrs 
Hamilton  and  Miss  Kennedy. — 

My  poor  unfortunate  Songs  come  again  across 
my  memory.      D — n  the  pedant,  frigid  soul  of 
Criticism  for  ever  and  ever ! 
I  am  ever, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged 

ROBERT  BURNS. 


No.  LII. 
TO  MR  JAMES  CANDLISH, 

STUDENT  IN  PHYSIC,  GLASGOW  COLLEGE. 

EDINBURGH,  MARCH  21st,  1787. 

MY  EVER  DEAR  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE, 
I  WAS  equally  surprised  and  pleased  at  your 
letter,  though  I  dare  say  you  will  think  by  my 
delaying  so  long  to  write  to  you  that  I  am  so 
drowned  in  the  intoxication  of  good  fortune  as  to 
be  indifferent  to  old,  and  once  dear  connexions. 
The  truth  is,  I  was  determined  to  write  a  good 
letter,  full  of  argument,  amplification,  erudition, 
and,  as  Bayes  says,  all  that.  I  thought  of  it,  and 
thought  of  it,  and,  by  my  soul,  I  could  not ;  and, 
lest  you  should  mistake  the  cause  of  my  silence, 
I  just  sit  down  to  tell  you  so.  Don't  give  your- 
self credit,  though,  that  the  strength  of  your 
logic  scares  me :  the  truth  is,  I  never  mean  to  meet 
you  on  that  ground  at  all.  You  have  shown  me 
one  thing  which  was  to  be  demonstrated:  that 
strong  pride  of  reasoning,  with  a  little  affectation 
of  singularity,  may  mislead  the  best  of  hearts.  I 
likewise,  since  you  and  I  were  first  acquainted,  in 
the  pride  of  despising  old  women's  stories,  ven- 
tured in  "the  daring  path  Spinosa  trod;"  but 
experience  of  the  weakness,  not  the  strength,  of 
human  powers,  made  me  glad  to  grasp  at  revealed 
religion. 

I  am  still,  in  the  Apostle  Paul's  phrase,  "  The 
old  man  with  his  deeds,"  as  when  we  were  sport- 
ing about  the  "Lady  Thorn."  I  shall  be  four 
weeks  here  yet  at  least;  and  so  I  shall  expect  to 
hear  from  you;  welcome  sense,  welcome  nonsense. 
I  am,  with  the  warmest  sincerity, 

R.  B. 


No.  LIII. 
TO  -         — . 

ON  FERGUSSON'S  HEADSTONE. 

EDINBURGH,  MARCH,  1787. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

You  may  think,  and  too  justly,  that  I  am  a  sel- 
fish, ungrateful  fellow,  having  received  so  many 
repeated  instances  of  kindness  from  you,  and  yet 
never  putting  pen  to  paper  to  say  thank  you ;  but 
if  you  knew  what  a  devil  of  a  life  my  conscience 
has  led  me  on  that  account,  your  good  heart  would 
think  yourself  too  much  avenged.  By  the  bye, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  frame  of  man  which 
seems  to  be  so  unaccountable  as  that  thing  called 
conscience.  Had  the  troublesome  yelping  cur 
powers  efficient  to  prevent  a  mischief,  he  might 
be  of  use  ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  business, 
his  feeble  efforts  are  to  the  workings  of  passion, 
as  the  infant  frosts  of  an  autumnal  morning  to  the 
unclouded  fervour  of  the  rising  sun :  and  no  sooner 
are  the  tumultuous  doings  of  the  wicked  deed 
over,  than,  amidst  the  bitter  native  consequences 
of  folly  in  the  very  vortex  of  our  horrors,  up  starts 
conscience,  and  harrows  us  with  the  feelings  of 
the  damned. 

I  have  inclosed  you,  by  way  of  expiation,  some 
verse  and  prose,  that,  if  they  merit  a  place  in  your 
truly  entertaining  miscellany,  you  are  welcome  to. 
The  prose  extract  is  literally  as  Mr  Sprott  sent 
it  me. 

The  inscription  on  the  stone  is  as  follows : — 

"HERE  LIES  ROBERT  FERGUSSON,  POET, 

"Born,  September  5th,  1751— Died,  16th 

October,  1774. 

"  No  sculptured  marble  here,  nor  pompous  lay, 
'  No  storied  urn  nor  animated  bust ; ' 

This  simple  stone  directs  pale  Scotia's  way 
To  pour  her  sorrows  o'er  her  poet's  dust." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  stone  is  as  follows : — 

"  By  special  grant  of  the  managers  to  Robert 
Burns,  who  erected  this  stone,  this  burial-place 
is  to  remain  for  ever  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Robert  Fergusson." 

Session-house  within  the  kirk  of  Canongate,  the 
twenty -second  day  of  February,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  eighty -seven  years. 

Sederunt  of  the  Managers  of  the  Kirk  and  Kirk 

Yard  funds  of  Canongate. 
Which  day,  the  treasurer  to  the  said  funds  pro- 
duced a  letter  from  Mi-  Robert  Burns,  of  date  the 
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Gth  current,  -which  was  read  and  appointed  to  be 
engrossed  in  their  sederunt  book,  and  of  which 
letter  the  tenor  follows: 

"To  the  honourable  bailies  of  Canongate, 
Edinburgh, — Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  be  told 
that  the  remains  of  Robert  Fergusson,  the  so  justly 
celebrated  poet,  a  man  whose  talents  for  ages  to 
come  will  do  honour  to  our  Caledonian  name,  lie 
in  your  church-yard  among  the  ignoble  dead, 
unnoticed  and  unknown. 

"  Some  memorial  to  direct  the  steps  of  the  lovers 
of  Scottish  song,  when  they  wish  to  shed  a  tear 
over  the  'narrow  house'  of  the  bard  who  is  no 
more,  is  surely  a  tribute  due  to  Fergusson's 
memory:  a  tribute  I  wish  to  have  the  honour  of 
paying. 

"  I  petition  you  then,  gentlemen,  to  permit  me 
to  lay  a  simple  stone  over  his  revered  ashes,  to 
remain  an  uualienable  property  to  his  deathless 
fame.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your 
very  humble  servant  (sic  aubscribitur) 

"  ROBERT  BURSS." 

Therefore  the  said  managers,  in  consideration 
of  the  laudable  and  disinterested  motion  of  Mr 
Burns,  and  the  propriety  of  his  request,  did,  and 
hereby  do,  unanimously,  grant  power  and  liberty 
to  the  said  Robert  Burns  to  erect  a  head-stone  at 
the  grave  of  the  said  Robert  Fergusson,  and  to 
keep  up  and  preserve  the  same  to  his  memory  in 
all  time  coming.  Extracted  forth  of  the  records 
of  the  managers,  by 

WILLIAM  SPROTT,  Clerk.1 

1  From  inattention  in  the  mason  employed  to  erect  this  monu- 
ment, the  foundation  soon  gave  \vay,  and  it  was  in  danger  of 
falling.  When  this  was  observed,  Burns,  as  well  as  Fergusson, 
was  then  also  numbered  with  the  dead.  Some  members  of  the 
Esculapian  Club,  animated  by  that  pious  zeal  for  departed 
merit,  which  had  before  led  them  to  prevent  some  other  sepul- 
chral monuments  from  going  to  ruin,  applied  for  liberty  to 
repair  this  tribute  from  one  Poet  to  the  memory  of  another ; 
and,  permission  being  granted,  they  took  that  opportunity  of 
affixing  to  it  tin  additional  inscription  commemorating  the 
genius  of  Burns.  The  poetical  part  of  it  is  taken,  almost  ver- 
batim, from  the  Elegy  written  by  Burns  himself  on  Captain 
Matthew  Henderson. 

Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori. 

Lo  !  Genius,  proudly,  while  to  Fame  she  turns, 
Twines  CURRIE'S  laurels  with  the  wreath  of  BURN*. 

ROSCOB. 

TO  TUB  MEMORY  OP 
ROBERT  BURNS,  THE  AYRSHIRE  BARD: 

WHO  WAS  BORN  AT  DOONSIDB, 
ON  THE  25TH  OP  JANUARY,  1769; 

AND  DIED  AT  DUMFRIES, 
ON  THE  22ND  OP  JULY,  1796. 

O  ROBERT  BURNS!  the  Man,  the  Brother! 
And  art  thou  gone, — and  gone  for  erer ! 
And  hast  thou  cross'd  that  unknown  river. 

Life's  dreary  bound  ! 
like  thee,  where  shall  we  find  another, 
The  world  around  I 


No.  LIV. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

EDINBURGH,  MARCH  22o,  1787. 

MADAM, 

I  READ  your  letter  with  watery  eyes.  A  little, 
very  little,  while  ago,  I  had  scarce  a  friend  but 
the  stubborn  pride  of  my  own  bosom ;  now  I  am 
distinguished,  patronized,  befriended  by  you. 
Your  friendly  advices,  I  will  not  give  them  the 
cold  name  of  criticisms,  I  receive  with  reverence. 
I  have  made  some  small  alterations  in  what  I 
before  had  printed.  I  have  the  advice  of  some 
very  judicious  friends  among  the  literati  here,  but 
with  them  I  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  claim 
the  privilege  of  thinking  for  myself.  The  noble 
Earl  of  Glencairn,  to  whom  I  owe  more  than  to 
any  man,  does  me  the  honour  of  giving  me  his 
strictures :  his  hints,  with  respect  to  impropriety 
or  indelicacy,  I  follow  implicitly. 

You  kindly  interest  yourself  in  my  future  views 
and  prospects;  there  I  can  give  you  no  light.  It 
is  all 

"  Dark  as  was  Chaos  ere  the  infant  siin 
Was  roll'd  together,  or  had  tried  his  beams 
Athwart  the  gloom  profound." 

The  appellation  of  a  Scottish  bard  is  by  far  my 
highest  pride;  to  continue  to  deserve  it  is  my 
most  exalted  ambition.  Scottish  scenes  and  Scot- 
tish story  are  the  themes  I  could  wish  to  sing.  I 
have  no  dearer  aim  than  to  have  it  in  my  power, 
unplagued  with  the  routine  of  business,  for  which 
heaven  knows  I  am  unfit  enough,  to  make  leisurely 
pilgrimages  through  Caledonia;  to  sit  on  the  fields 
of  her  battles ;  to  wander  on  the  romantic  banks 
of  her  rivers;  and  to  muse  by  the  stately  towers 
or  venerable  ruins,  once  the  honoured  abodes  of 
her  heroes. 

But  these  are  all  Utopian  thoughts :  I  have  dal- 
lied long  enough  with  life;  'tis  time  to  be  in 
earnest.  I  have  a  fond,  an  aged  mother  to  care 
for :  and  some  other  bosom  ties  perhaps  equally 
tender.  Where  the  individual  only  suffers  by  the 
consequences  of  his  own  thoughtlessness,  indo- 
lence, or  folly,  he  may  be  excusable;  nay,  shining 
abilities,  and  some  of  the  nobler  virtues,  may  half 
sanctify  a  heedless  character ;  but  where  God  and 
nature  have  intrusted  the  welfare  of  others  to  his 
care;  where  the  trust  is  sacred,  and  the  ties  are 
dear,  that  man  must  be  far  gone  in  selfishness,  or 
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Go  to  your  sculptured  tombs,  ye  Great, 
In  a*  the  tinsel  trash  o'  state  ! 
But  by  thy  honest  turf  I'll  wait, 

Thou  man  of  worth 
And  Wi.ep  the  sweetest  Poet's  fate 

E'er  lived  on  earth. 
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strangely  lost  to  reflection,  whom  these  connexions 
•will  not  rouse  to  exertion. 

I  guess  that  I  shall  clear  between  two  and  three 
hundred  pounds  by  my  authorship ;  with  that  sum 
I  intend,  so  far  as  I  may  be  said  to  have  any 
intention,  to  return  to  my  old  acquaintance,  the 
plough,  and,  if  I  can  meet  with  a  lease  by  which 
I  can  live,  to  commence  farmer.  I  do  not  intend 
to  give  up  poetry;  being  bred  to  labour,  secures 
me  independence,  and  the  muses  are  my  chief, 
sometimes  have  been  my  only  enjoyment.  If  my 
practice  second  my  resolution,  I  shall  have  prin- 
cipally at  heart  the  serious  business  of  life ;  but 
while  following  my  plough,  or  building  up  my 
shocks,  I  shall  cast  a  leisure  glance  to  that  dear, 
that  only  feature  of  iny  character,  which  gave  me 
the  notice  of  my  country,  and  the  patronage  of  a 
Wallace. 

Thus,  honoured  Madam,  I  have  given  you  the 
bard,  his  situation,  and  his  views,  native  as  they 
are  in  his  own  bosom. 

R.  B. 


No.  LV. 
TO  MR  WILLIAM  DUNBAR. 

LAWN-MARKET,  MONDAY  MORNING, 

MARCH,  1787. 
DEAR  SIR: 

IN  justice  to  Spenser,  I  must  acknowledge  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  poet  in  the  language  could 
have  been  a  more  agreeable  present  to  me;  and 
in  justice  to  you,  allow  me  to  say,  Sir,  that  I  have 
not  met  with  a  man  in  Edinburgh  to  whom  I 
would  so  willingly  have  been  indebted  for  the 
gift.  The  tattered  rhymes  I  herewith  present 
you,  and  the  handsome  volumes  of  Spenser  for 
which  I  am  so  much  indebted  to  your  goodness, 
may  perhaps  be  not  in  proportion  to  one  another; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  my  gift,  though  far  less 
valuable,  is  as  sincere  a  mark  of  esteem  as  yours. 

The  time  is  approaching  when  I  shall  return  to 
my  shades;  and  I  am  afraid  my  numerous  Edin- 
burgh friendships  are  of  so  tender  a  construction 
that  they  will  not  bear  carriage  with  me.  Yours 
is  one  of  the  few  that  I  could  wish  of  a  more 
robust  constitution.  It  is  indeed  very  probable 
that  when  I  leave  this  city,  we  part  never  more 
to  meet  in  this  sublunary  sphere;  but  I  have  a 
strong  fancy  that  in  some  future  eccentric  planet, 
the  comet  of  happier  systems  than  any  with  which 
astronomy  is  yet  acquainted,  you  and  I,  among 
the  harum  scarum  sons  of  imagination  and  whim, 
with  a  hearty  shake  of  a  hand,  a  metaphor,  and  a 
laugh,  shall  recognise  old  acquaintance : 


Where  wit  may  sparkle  all  its  rays, 
Uncurst  with  caution's  fears; 

That  pleasure,  basking  in  the  blaze, 
Rejoice  for  endless  years. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  warmest  sin 
cerity,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

R.  B. 


No.  LVI. 

TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 
EDINBURGH,  15TH  APRIL,  1787. 

MADAM, 

THERE  is  an  affectation  of  gratitude  which  I 
dislike.  The  periods  of  Johnson  and  the  pauses 
of  Sterne  may  hide  a  selfish  heart.  For  my  part, 
Madam,  I  trust  I  have  too  much  pride  for  servility, 
and  too  little  prudence  for  selfishness.  I  have 
this  moment  broken  open  your  letter,  but 

"  Rude  am  I  in  speech, 
And  therefore  little  can  I  grace  my  cause 
In  speaking  for  myself — " 

so  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  fine  speeches 
and  hunted  figures.  I  shall  just  lay  my  hand  on 
my  heart  and  say,  I  hope  I  shall  ever  have  the 
truest,  the  warmest  sense  of  your  goodness. 

I  come  abroad,  in  print,  for  certain  on  Wed- 
nesday. Your  orders  I  shall  punctually  attend  to ; 
only,  by  the  way,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  was  paid 
before  for  Dr  Moore's  and  Miss  Williams'  copies, 
through  the  medium  of  Commissioner  Cochrane 
in  this  place,  but  that  we  can  settle  when  I  have 
the  honour  of  waiting  on  you. 

Dr  Smith1  was  just  gone  to  London  the  morn- 
ing before  I  received  your  letter  to  him. 

R.  B. 


NO.  LVII. 
TO  DR  MOORE. 

EDINBURGH,  23o  APRIL,  1787. 
I  RECEIVED  the  books,  and  sent  the  one  you 
mentioned  to  Mrs  Dunlop.  I  am  ill  skilled  in 
beating  the  coverts  of  imagination  for  metaphors 
of  gratitude.  I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  the  honour 
you  have  done  me ;  and  to  my  latest  hour  will 
warmly  remember  it.  To  be  highly  pleased  with 
your  book,  is  what  I  have  in  common  with  the 


1   Adam  Smith,  LL.D.,  the  author  of  the  'Wealth  of  Na- 
tions,' &c. 
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world ;  but  to  regard  these  volumes  as  a  mark  of 
the  author's  friendly  esteem,  is  a  still  more  supreme 
gratification. 

I  leave  Edinburgh  in  the  course  of  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight,  and,  after  a  few  pilgrimages  over  some 
of  the  classic  ground  of  Caledonia,  Cowden 
Knowes,  Banks  of  Yarrow,  Tweed,  &c.,  I  shall 
return  to  my  rural  shades,  in  all  likelihood  never 
more  to  quit  them.  I  have  formed  my  intimacies 
and  friendsliips  here,  but  I  am  afraid  they  are  all 
of  too  tender  a  construction  to  bear  carriage  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  To  the  rich,  the  great, 
the  fashionable,  the  polite,  I  have  no  equivalent 
to  offer;  and  I  am  afraid  my  meteor  appearance 
will  by  no  means  entitle  me  to  a  settled  corres- 
pondence with  any  of  you,  who  are  the  permanent 
lights  of  genius  and  literature. 

My  most  respectful  compliments  to  Miss  Wil- 
liams. If  once  this  tangent  flight  of  mine  were 
over,  and  I  were  returned  to  my  wonted  leisurely 
motion  in  my  old  circle,  T  may  probably  endeavour 
to  return  her  poetic  compliment  in  kind. 

R.  B.I 


1  Dr  Moore's  answer  to  the  above  was  in  the  following  terms : 

'CLIFFORD-STREET,  MAY  23,  1787. 
'DEAR  SIR, 

•I  mo  the  pleasure  of  your  letter  by  Mr  Creech,  and  soon 
after  he  sent  me  the  new  edition  of  your  poems.  You  seem  to 
think  it  incumbent  on  you  to  send  to  each  subscriber  a  number 
of  copies  proportionate  to  his  subscription  money,  but  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  few  subscribers  expect  more  than  one  copy, 
whatever  they  subscribed ;  I  must  inform  you,  however,  that  I 
took  twelve  copies  for  those  subscribers,  for  whose  money  you 
were  so  accurate  as  to  send  me  a  receipt,  and  Lord  Eglintou 
told  me  he  had  sent  for  six  copies  for  himself,  as  he  wished  to 
give  five  of  them  as  presents. 

'  Some  of  the  poems  you  have  added  in  this  Last  edition  are 
very  beautiful,  particularly  the  "  Winter  Night,"  the  "  Address 
to  Kdinburgh,"  "  Green  grow  the  rashes,"  and  the  two  songs 
immediately  following;  the  latter  of  which  is  exquisite.  By 
the  way,  I  imagine  you  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  sui-h  com- 
positions, which  you  ought  to  indulge.  No  kind  of  poetry 
demands  more  delicacy  or  higher  polishing.  Horace  is  more 
admired  on  account  of  his  Odes  than  all  his  other  writings. 
But  nothing  now  added  is  equal  to  your  "  Vision,"  and  "  Cot- 
ter's Saturday  Night."  In  these  are  united  fine  imagery, 
natural  and  pathetic  description,  with  sublimity  of  language 
nnd  thought.  It  is  evident  that  you  already  possess  a  great 
variety  of  expression  and  command  of  the  English  language ; 
you  ought  therefore  to  deal  more  sparingly,  for  the  future,  in 
the  provincial  dialect — why  should  you,  By  using  that,  limit  the 
number  of  your  admirers  to  those  who  understand  the  Scottish, 
when  you  can  extend  it  to  all  persons  of  taste  who  understand 
tlie  English  language?  In  my  opinion,  you  should  plan  some 
larger  work  than  any  you  have  as  yet  attempted.  I  mean, 
reflect  upon  some  proper  subject,  and  arrange  the  plan  in  your 
mind,  without  beginning  to  execute  any  part  of  it  till  you  have 
studied  most  of  the  best  English  poets,  and  read  a  little  more  of 
history. — The  Greek  and  Roman  stories  you  can  read  in  some 
abridgment,  and  soon  become  master  of  the  most  brilliant  facts, 
which  must  highly  delight  a  poetical  mind.  Yon  should  also, 
and  very  soon  may,  become  master  of  the  heathen  mythology, 
to  which  there  are  everlasting  allusions  in  all  the  poets,  and 
which  in  itself  is  charmingly  fanciful.  What  will  require  to  be 
studied  with  more  attention,  is  modern  history;  that  is,  the 
history  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  from  the  beginning  of 
Henry  the  Seventh's  reign.  I  know  very  well  you  have  a  mind 
capable  of  attaining  knowledge  by  a  shorter  process  than  is 
co:nmonly  used,  and  I  am  certain  you  are  capable  of  making  a 
better  use  of  it,  when  attained,  than  is  generally  done. 

II.  1 


No.  LVIII. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

EDINBURGH,  SOrn  APRIL,  1787. 

YOUR  criticisms,  Madam,  I  understand 

very  well,  and  could  have  wished  to  have  pleased 
you  better.  You  are  right  in  your  guess  that  I 
am  not  very  amenable  to  counsel.  Poets,  mucli 
my  superiors,  have  so  flattered  those  who  possessed 
the  adventitious  qualities  of  wealth  and  power, 
that  I  am  determined  to  flatter  no  created  being, 
either  in  prose  or  verse. 

I  set  as  little  by  princes,  lords,  clergy,  critics, 
&c.  as  all  these  respective  gentry  do  by  my  bard- 
ship.  I  know  what  I  may  expect  from  the  world, 
by  and  bye — illiberal  abuse,  and  perhaps  con- 
temptuous neglect. 

I  am  happy,  Madam,  that  some  of  my  own 
favourite  pieces  are  distinguished  by  your  parti- 
cular approbation.  For  my  'Dream,'  which  has 
unfortunately  incurred  your  loyal  displeasure,  I 
hope  in  four  weeks,  or  less,  to  have  the  honour  of 
appearing,  at  Dunlop,  in  its  defence  in  person. 

R.  B. 


No.  LIX. 
TO  THE  REV.  DR  HUGH  BLAIR. 

LAWN-MARKET, 
EDINBURGH,  3d  MAY,  1787. 

REVEREND  AND  MUCH-RESPECTED  SIR, 
I  LEAVE  Edinburgh  to-morrow  morning,  but 
could  not  go  without  troubling  you  with  half  a 
line,   sincerely  to  thank   you   for  the  kindness, 

'  I  beg  you  will  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  writing  to 
me  when  it  is  inconvenient,  and  make  no  apology  when  you  do 
write  for  having  postponed  it — be  assured  of  this,  however,  that 
I  shall  always  be  happy  to  hear  from  you.  I  think  my  friend 

Mr told  me  that  you  had  some  poems  in  manuscript  by 

you,  of  a  satirical  and  humorous  nature,  (in  which,  by  the  way. 
I  think  you  very  strong,)  which  your  prudent  friends  prevailed 
on  you  to  omit;  particularly  one  called  "  Somebody's  Confes- 
sion ; "  if  you  will  intrust  me  with  a  sight  of  any  of  these,  I  will 
pawn  my  word  to  give  no  copies,  and  will  be  obliged  to  you  fur 
a  perusal  of  them. 

*  I  understand  you  intend  to  take  a  farm,  and  make  the  useful 
and  respectable  business  of  husbandry  your  chief  occupation  • 
this  I  hope  will  not  prevent  your  making  occasional  addresses 
to  the  nine  ladies  who  have  shown  you  such  favour,  one  o( 
whom  visited  you  in  the  "  auld  clny  biggin'."  Virgil,  befora 
you,  proved  to  the  world  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  busineM 
of  husbandry  inimical  to  poetry :  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you 
may  afford  an  example  of  a  good  poet  being  a  successful  farmer. 
I  fear  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  visit  Scotland  this  season  ; 
when  I  do,  I'll  endeavour  to  find  you  out,  for  1  heartily  wish 
to  see  and  converse  with  you.  If  ever  your  occasions  call  you 
to  this  place,  I  make  no  doubt  of  your  paying  me  a  visit,  and 
you  may  depend  on  a  very  cordial  welcome  from  this  family. 
4 1  am,  dear  Sir, 

'  Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

'  J.  MOORK. 
7 
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patronage,  and  friendship  you  have  shown  me.  I 
often  felt  the  embarrassment  of  my  singular  situ- 
ation ;  drawn  forth  from  the  veriest  shades  of  life 
to  the  glare  of  remark;  and  honoured  by  the 
notice  of  those  illustrious  names  of  my  country, 
whose  works,  while  they  are  applauded  to  the 
end  of  time,  will  ever  instruct  and  mend  the 
heart.  However  the  meteor-like  novelty  of  my 
appearance  in  the  world  might  attract  notice,  and 
honour  me  with  the  acquaintance  of  the  perma- 
nent lights  of  genius  and  literature,  those  who 


No.  LX.2 

TO  JAMES  JOHNSON. 
EDITOR  OF  THE  SCOTS  MUSICAL  MUSEUM. 

LAWN-MARKET, 
Friday-noon,  3D  MAY,  1787. 
DEAR  SIR, 


I  HAVE  sent  you  a  song  never  before  known, 
are  truly  benefactors  of  the  immortal  nature  of  for  your  collection ;  the  air  by  Mr  Gibbon,  but  I 
man,  I  knew  very  well  that  my  utmost  merit  was  know  not  the  author  of  the  words,  as  I  got  it  from 
far  unequal  to  the  task  of  preserving  that  charac- 


ter  when  once  the  novelty  was  over ;  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  that  abuse,  or  almost  even  neglect, 
will  not  surprise  me  in  my  quarters. 

I  have  sent  you  a  proof  impression  of  Beugo's 
work  for  me,  done  on  Indian  paper,  as  a  trifling 
but  sincere  testimony  with. what  heart-warm  gra- 
tude  I  am,  &c. l 

R.  B. 


1  Dr  Blair  responded  to  the  above  epistle  in  these  terms: — 
ARGYLE-SQUARB,  EDINBURGH,  4th  MAY,  1787- 

•DEAR  SIR,— I  was  favoured  this  forenoon  with  your  very 
Ibliging  letter,  together  with  an  impression  of  your  portrait, 
lor  which  1  return  you  my  best  thanks.  The  success  you  have 
met  with  I  do  not  think  was  beyond  your  merits;  and  if  I  have 
had  any  small  hand  in  contributing  to  it,  it  gives  me  great  plea- 
sure. I  know  no  way  in  which  literary  persons  who  are 
advanced  in  years  can  do  more  service  to  the  world,  than  in 
forwarding  the  efforts  of  rising  genius,  or  bringing  forth 
unknown  merit  from  obscurity.  I  was  the  first  person  who 
brought  out  to  the  notice  of  the  world  the  poems  of  Ossian ; 
first,  by  the  '  Fragments  of  ancient  Poetry,'  which  I  published, 
and  afterwards,  by  my  setting  on  foot  the  undertaking  for  col- 
lecting and  publishing  the  '  Works  of  Ossian ;'  and  I  have 
always  considered  this  as  a  meritorious  action  of  my  life. 

'  Your  situation,  as  you  say,  was  indeed  very  singular :  and 
in  being  brought  out,  all  at  once,  from  the  shades  of  deepest 
privacy  to  so  great  a  share  of  public  notice  and  observation, 
you  had  to  stand  a  severe  trial.  I  am  happy  that  you  have 
stood  it  so  well :  and  as  far  as  I  have  known  or  heard,  though 
in  the  midst  of  many  temptations,  without  reproach  to  your 
character  and  behaviour. 

'  You  are  now,  I  presume,  to  retire  to  a  more  private  walk  of 
life ;  and  I  trust  will  conduct  yourself  there  with  industry,  pru- 
dence, and  honour.  You  have  laid  the  foundation  for  just  pub. 
lie  esteem.  In  the  midst  of  those  employments  which  your 
situation  will  render  proper,  you  will  not,  I  hope,  neglect  to 
promote  that  esteem,  by  cultivating  your  genius,  and  attending 
to  such  productions  of  it  as  may  raise  your  character  still  higher. 
At  the  same  time,  be  not  in  too  great  a  haste  to  come  forward. 
Take  time  and  leisure  to  improve  and  mature  your  talents. 
For  on  any  second  production  you  give  the  v  orld,  your  fate, 
as  a  poet,  will  very  much  depend.  There  is  no  doubt  a  gloss 
of  novelty  which  time  wears  off.  And  as  you  very  properly 
hint  yourself,  you  are  not  to  be  surprised,  if  in  your  rural 
retreat  you  do  not  find  yourself  surrounded  with  that  glare  of 
notice  and  applause  which  here  shone  upon  you.  No  man  cnn 
be  a  good  poet  without  being  somewhat  of  a  philosopher.  He 
must  lay  his  account,  that  any  one,  who  exposes  himself  to 
public  observation,  will  occasionally  meet  with  the  attacks  of 
illiberal  censure,  which  it  is  always  best  to  overlook  and 
despise.  He  will  be  inclined  sometimes  to  court  retreat,  and 
to  disappear  from  public  view.  He  will  not  affect  to  shine 
always ;  that  he  may  at  proper  seasons  come  forth  with  more 
advantage  and  energy.  He  will  not  think  himself  neglected  if 
bo  be  not  always  praised.  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  you  see,  of 


Dr  Blacklock. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Sir !  I  wished  to  have  seen 
you,  but  I  have  been  dreadfully  throng,  as  I 
march  to-morrow. — Had  my  acquaintance  with 
you  been  a  little  older,  I  would  have  asked  the 
favour  of  your  correspondence;  as  I  have  met 
with  few  people  whose  company  and  conversation 
gave  me  so  much  pleasure,  because  I  have  met 
with  few  whose  sentiments  are  so  congenial  to  my 
own. 

When  Dunbar  and  you  meet,  tell  him  that  I 
left  Edinburgh  with  the  idea  of  him  hanging 
somewhere  about  my  heart. 

Keep  the  original  of  this  song  till  we  meet 
again,  whenever  that  may  be. 

R.  B. 


No.  LXI. 

TO  WILLIAM  CREECH,  ESQ., 
EDINBURGH. 

SELKIRK,  13TH  MAY,  1787. 
MY  HONOURED  FRIEND, 

THE  enclosed  I  have  just  wrote,  nearly  extem- 
pore, in  a  solitary  inn  in  Selkirk,  after  a  misera- 
ble wet  day's  riding.  I  have  been  over  most  of 
East  Lothian,  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  Selkirk- 


an  old  man  to  give  advice  and  make  reflexions,  which  your 
own  good  sense  will,  1  dare  say,  render  unnecessary. 

'As  you  mention  your  being  just  about  to  leave  town,  you 
are  going,  I  should  suppose,  to  Dumfries-sliire,  to  look  at  some 
of  Mr  Miller's  farms.  I  heartily  wish  the  offers  to  be  made 
you  there  may  answer  ;  as  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  easily 
find  a  more  generous  and  better  hearted  proprietor  to  live 
under  than  Mr  Miller.  When  you  return,  if  you  come  this 
way,  I  will  be  happy  to  gee  you,  and  to  know  concerning  your 
future  plans  of  life.  You  will  find  me  by  the  22d  of  this  month, 
not  in  my  house  in  Argyle-square,  but  at  a  country  house  at 
Restalrig,  about  a  mile  east  from  Edinburgh,  near  the  Mussel- 
burgh  road.  Wishing  you  all  success  and  prosperity,  I  am, 
with  real  regard  and  esteem, 

'  Dear  Sir, 

'  Yours  sincerely, 
'  HCGH  BLAIR.' 

2  First  published  in  Hogg  and  Motlier\veU's  edition. 
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fchires;  and  next  week  I  begin  a  tour  through  the 
north  of  England.  Yesterday  I  dined  with  Lady 
Harriet,  sister  to  my  noble  patron,'  Quern  Deus 
conservet!  I  would  write  till  I  would  tire  you 
as  much  with  dull  prose,  as  I  daresay  by  this  time 
you  are  with  wretched  verse,  but  I  am  jaded  to 
death;  so,  with  a  grateful  farewell, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Good  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 
11.  B. 

Auld  chuckle-Reekie's2  sair  distrest, 
Down  droops  her  ance  weel  burnish 'd  crest, 
Nae  joy  her  bonnie  buskit  nest 

Can  yield  ava ; 
Her  darling  bird  that  she  lo'es  best, 

Willie's  awa.  3 


"When  you  or  Mr  Cowan  write  for  copies,  if  you 
should  want,  any,  direct  to  Mr  Hill  at  Mr  Creech's 
shop,  and  I  write  to  Mr  Hill  by  this  post,  to 
answer  either  of  your  orders.  Hill  is  Mr  Creech's 
first  clerk,5  and  Creech  himself  is  presently  hi 
London.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
against  your  return  to  Paisley,  of  assuring  you 
how  much  I  am, 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

R.  B, 


No.  LXII. 


TO  MR  PATISON,  BOOKSELLER, 
PAISLEY.4 

BERRY- WELL,  NEAR  DUNSE, 

MAY  17,  1787. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  AM  sorry  I  was  out  of  Edinburgh,  making  a 
slight  pilgrimage  to  the  classic  scenes  of  this 
country,  when  I  was  favoured  with  yours  of  the 
llth  instant,  enclosing  an  order  of  the  Paisley 
Banking  Company  on  the  Royal  Bank,  for  twenty- 
two  pounds  seven  shillings  sterling,  payment  in 
full,  after  carriage  deducted,  for  ninety  copies  of 
my  book  I  sent  you.  According  to  your  motions, 
I  see  you  will  have  left  Scotland  before  this 
reaches  you,  otherwise  I  would  send  you  '  Holy 
Willie '  with  all  my  heart.  I  was  so  hurried  that 
I  absolutely  forgot  several  things  I  ought  to  have 
minded,  among  the  rest  sending  books  to  Mr 


No.  LXIII. 

TO  MR  W.  NICOLA 
MASTER  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  EDINBURGH. 

CARLISLE,  JUNE  1,  1787. 
KIND  HONEST-HEARTED  WlLLIE, 

I'M  sitten  down  here,  after  seven  and  forty 
miles  ridin',  e'en  as  forjesket  and  forniaw'd  as  a 
forfoughten  cock,  to  gi'e  you  some  notion  o'  my 
land-lowper-like  stravaguin  sin'  the  sorrowfu' 
hour  that  I  sheuk  hands  and  parted  wi'  auld 
Reekie. 

My  auld,  ga'd  gleyde  o'  a  meere  has  huchyalTd 
up  hill  and  down  brae,  in  Scotland  and  England, 
as  teuch  and  birnie  as  a  very  devil  wi'  me.7  It's 
true,  she's  as  poor's  a  sangmaker  and  as  hard's  a 
kirk,  and  tipper-taipers  when  she  taks  the  gate, 
first  like  a  lady's  gentlewoman  in  a  minuwae,  or 
a  hen  on  a  het  girdle ;  but  she's  a  yauld,  pouthe- 
rie  Girran  for  a'  that,  and  has  a  stomach  like 
Willie  Stalker's  meere  that  wad  ha'e  disgeested 
tumbler  wheels,  for  she'll  whip  me  aff  her  five 
stimparts  o'  the  best  aits  at  a  down-sittin'  and 
ne'er  fash  her  thumb.  When  ance  her  ringbanes 
and  spavies,  her  crucks  and  cramps,  are  fairly 
soupl'd,  she  beets  to,  beets  to,  and  aye  the  hind- 


Cowan,  but  any  order  of  yours  will  be  answered  j  most  hour  the  tightest-     l  could  wager  her  price 
at  Creech's  shop.     You  will  please  remember  that  '  to  *  thretty  pennies,  that  for  twa  or  three  wooks 

'  miles  a-day>  the  de'il  sticket  o'  five 

ueesh  Clyde  and  Whithorn  could  cast 


ridin' 


non-subscribers  pay  six  shillings,  this  is  Creech's 

profit;   but  those  who  have  subscribed,  though 

their  names  have  been  neglected  in  the  printed  [  saut  on  hcr  tai1' 

list,  which  is  very  incorrect,  they  are  supplied  at 

the  subscription  price.     I  was  not  at  Glasgow,  nor 

do  I  intend  for  London  ;  and  I  think  Mrs  Fame  is 

very  idle   to  tell  so  many  lies  on  a  poor  poet. 


1  James,  Earl  of  Glencairn 

2  Edinburgh. 

3  See  the  rest  of  this  poem,  and  a  notice  of  Bailie  Creech,  the 
Poet's  Edinburgh  bookseller,  at  pages  88,  89,  vol.  i. 


4  Reprinted  from  Ho^ir  and  Motherwell's  edition.    The  ori- 
saiai  it  in  the  possession  of  Charles  UuU-heson,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 


5  Mr  Peter  Hill  afterwards  became  bookseller  on  his  own 
account,  and  it  was  under  him  that  the  well-known  Constable 
was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  'the  trade.'     Mr  Hill  died, 
nt  an  advanced  age,  in  I83C.     As  will  be  seeii  in  future  letters! 
he  was  honoured  by  Burns'  correspondence. 

6  Some  account  of  this  cronie  of  the  Poet's  will  be  found  in 
the  Life  and  elsewhere.    He  died  in  1797. 

7  This  mare  was  the  Poet's  favourite,  Jenny  Geddes,  named 
after  the  woman  memorable  in  Scottish  history  as  the  fi;  at  who 
displayed  a  physical  force  opposition  to  the  introduction  of 
episcopacy  into  Scotland,  by  flinging  her  stool  at  the  dean  of 
Edinburgh's  head,  in  St  Giles's  church,  July  23,  1637,  when  be 
commenced  to  read  the  liturgy,  exclaiming  at  the  same  tine. 
•  Villain !  dost  thou  say  the  mass  nt  my  lug  ?' 
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I  ha'e  dander'd  owre  a'  the  kintra  frae  Dumbar 
to  Selcraig,  and  ha'e  forgather'd  wi'  mony  a  guid 
fallow,  and  mony  a  weelfar'd  hizzie.  I  met  wi' 
twa  dink  quines  in  particlar,  ane  o'  them  a  sonsie 
fine,  fodgel  lass,  baith  braw  and  bonnie ;  the 
tither  was  a  clean-shankit,  straught,  tight,  weel- 
far'd winch,  as  blythe's  a  lintwhite  on  a  flowerie 
thorn,  and  as  sweet  and  modest's  a  new  blawn 
plumrose  in  a  hazle  shaw.  They  were  baith  bred 
to  inainers  by  the  beuk,  and  onie  ane  o'  them  had 
as  muckle  smeddum  and  rumblegumtion  as  the 
half  o'  some  presbytries  that  you  and  I  baith  ken. 
They  play'd  me  sic  a  deevil  o'  a  shavie  that  I 
daur  say  if  my  harigals  were  turned  out,  ye  wad 
pee  twa  nicks  i'  the  heart  o'  me  like  the  mark  o' 
a  kail-whittle  in  a  custock. 

I  was  gaun  to  write  you  a  lang  pystle,  but, 
Gude  forgi'e  me,  I  gat  mysel'  sae  noutouriously 
bitchify'd  the  day  after  kail-time  that  I  can  hardly 
stoiter  but  and  ben. 

My  best  respecks  to  the  guidwife  and  a'  our 
common  friens,  especiall  Mr  and  Mrs  Cruikshank, 
and  the  honest  guidman  o'  Jock's  Lodge. 

I'll  be  in  Dumfries  the  morn,  gif  the  beast  be  to 
the  fore,  and  the  branks  bide  hale. 

Gude  be  wi'  you,  Willie !  Amen. 

R.  B.  i 


No.  LXIV. 
TO  THE  SAME. 

MACCHLINE,  JUNE  18,  1787. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  AM  now  arrived  safe  in  my  native  country, 
after  a  very  agreeable  jaunt,  and  have  the  plea- 
sure to  find  all  my  friends  well.  I  breakfasted 
with  your  grey-headed,  reverend  friend,  Mi- 
Smith  ;  and  was  highly  pleased  both  with  the 
cordial  welcome  he  gave  me,  and  his  most  excel- 
lent appearance  and  sterling  good  sense. 


1  '  In  English  verse  Burns  falls  beneath  himself.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  sublimer  passages  of  his  "  Saturday 
night,"  "  Vision,"  and  other  pieces  of  celebrity,  always  swell 
into  the  language  of  classic  English  poetry.  But  although  in 
these  flights  he  naturally,  and  almost  unavoidably,  assumed 
the  dialect  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  he  never  seems  to  have 
been  completely  at  his  ease  when  he  had  not  the  power  of  des- 
cending at  pleasure  into  that  which  was  familiar  to  his  ear  and 
to  his  habits.  In  the  one  case,  his  use  of  the  English  was 
voluntary,  and  for  a  short  time,  but  when  assumed  as  a  primary 
and  indispensable  rule  of  composition,  the  comparative  penury 
of  chimes,  and  the  want  of  a  thousand  emphatic  words,  which 
his  habitual  acquaintance  with  the  Scottish  supplied,  rendered 
his  expression  confined  and  embarrassed.  No  man  had  ever 
more  command  of  this  ancient  Doric  dialect  than  Burns.  He 
has  left  a  curious  testimony  of  his  skill  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Nicol, 
nn  attempt  to  read  a  sentence  of  which  would  break  the  teeth 
oi  most  modern  Scotchmen.'— SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


1  have  been  with  Mr  Miller  at  Dalswinton,  and 
am  to  meet  him  again  in  August.  From  my  view 
of  the  lands,  and  his  reception  of  my  bardship,  my 
hopes  in  that  business  are  rather  mended ;  but 
still  they  are  but  slender. 

I  am  quite  charmed  with  Dumfries  folks — Mr 
Burnside,  the  clergyman,  in  particular,  is  a  man 
whom  I  shall  ever  gratefully  remember  ;  and  his 
wife,  Gude  forgi'e  me !  I  had  almost  broke  the 
tenth  commandment  on  her  account.  Simplicity, 
elegance,  good  sense,  sweetness  of  disposition, 
good  humour,  kind  hospitality,  are  the  constitu- 
ents of  her  manner  and  heart ;  in  short — but  if  1 
say  one  word  more  about  her,  I  shall  be  directly 
in  love  with  her. 

I  never,  my  friend,  thought  mankind  very  capa- 
ble of  anything  generous ;  but  the  stateliness  of 
the  patricians  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  servility  of 
my  plebeian  brethren  (who  perhaps  formerly  eyed 
me  askance)  since  I  returned  home,  have  nearly 
put  me  out  of  conceit  altogether  with  my  species. 
I  have  bought  a  pocket  Milton  which  I  carry  per- 
petually about  with  me,  in  order  to  study  the 
sentiments — the  dauntless  magnanimity,  the  intre- 
pid,unyielding  independence,  the  desperate  daring, 
and  noble  defiance  of  hardship  in  that  great  per- 
sonage, SATAN.  'Tis  true,  I  have  just  now  a  little 
cash ;  but  I  am  afraid  the  star  that  hitherto  has 
shed  its  malignant,  purpose -blasting  rays  full  in 
my  zenith:  that  noxious  planet  so  baneful  in  its 
influences  to  the  rhyming  tribe,  I  much  dread  it 
is  not  yet  beneath  the  horizon. — Misfortune  dodges 
the  path  of  human  life ;  the  poetic  mind  finds 
itself  miserably  deranged  in,  and  unfit  for  the 
walks  of  business ;  add  to  all,  that  thoughtless 
follies  and  hare-brained  whims,  like  so  many 
ignes  fatui,  eternally  diverging  from  the  right 
line  of  sober  discretion,  sparkle  with  step  bewitch- 
ing blaze  in  the  idly-gazing  eyes  of  the  poor  heed- 
less bard,  till,  pop,  "  he  falls  like  Lucifer,  never 
to  hope  again."  God  grant  that  this  may  be  an 
unreal  picture  with  respect  to  me !  but  should  it 
not,  I  have  very  little  dependence  on  mankind. 
I  will  close  my  letter  with  this  tribute  my  heart 
bids  me  pay  you — the  many  ties  of  acquaintance 
and  friendship  which  I  have,  or  think  I  have  in 
life,  I  have  felt  along  the  lines,  and,  damn  them, 
they  are  almost  all  of  them  of  such  frail  contex- 
ture, that  I  am  sure  they  would  not  stand  the 
breath  of  the  least  adverse  breeze  of  fortune ;  but 
from  you,  my  ever  dear  Sir,  I  look  with  confi- 
dence for  the  Apostolic  love  that  shall  wait  on 
me  "  through  good  report  and  bad  report " — the 
love  which  Solomon  emphatically  says  "  is  strong 
as  death."  My  compliments  to  Mrs  Nicol,  and 
all  the  circle  of  our  common  friends. 

P.  S.  I  shall  be  in  Edinburgh  about  the  latter 
end  of  July. 
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No.  LXV. 
TO  MR  JAMES  CANDLISH. 

[STUDENT,  GLASGOW.] 

EDINBURGH,  1787. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

IF  once  I  were  gone  from  this  scene  of  hurry 
and  dissipation,  I  promise  myself  the  pleasure  of 
that  correspondence  being  renewed  which  has 
been  so  long  broken.  At  present  I  have  time  for 
nothing.  Dissipation  and  business  engross  every 
moment.  I  am  engaged  in  assisting  an  honest 
Scotch  enthusiast, '  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  an 
engraver,  and  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  publish 
a  collection  of  all  our  songs  set  to  music,  of  which 
the  words  and  music  are  done  by  Scotsmen.  This, 
you  will  easily  guess,  is  an  undertaking  exactly 
to  my  taste.  I  have  collected,  begged,  borrowed, 
and  stolen,  all  the  songs  I  could  meet  with.  Pom- 
pey's  Ghost,  words  and  music,  I  beg  from  you 
immediately,  to  go  into  his  second  number :  the 
first  is  already  published.  I  shall  show  you  the 
first  number  when  I  see  you  in  Glasgow,  which 
will  be  in  a  fortnight  or  less.  Do  be  so  kind  as 
to  send  me  the  song  in  a  day  or  two :  you  cannot 
imagine  how  much  it  will  oblige  me. 

Direct  to  me  at  Mr  W.  Cruikshank's,  St  James's 
Square,  New  Town,  Edinburgh. 

R.  B. 


No.  LXVI. 


TO  ROBERT  AINSLIE,  ESQ.  2 

ARROCHAB,  28TH  JUNE,  1787. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  write  this  on  my  tour  through  a  country 
where  savage  streams  tumble  over  savage  moun- 
tains, thinly  overspread  with  savage  flocks,  which 


1  Johnson,  the  publisher  of  the  Musical  Museum. 

2  The  numerous  letters  written  by  Burns  to  this  gentleman, 


sparingly  support  as  savage  inhabitants.  My 
last  stage  was  Inverary — to-morrow  night's  stage 
Dumbarton.  I  ought  sooner  to  have  answered 
your  kind  letter,  but  you  know  I  am  a  man  of 
many  sins.  R.  B. 


No.  J.XVII. 
TO  WILLIAM  NICOL,  ESQ. 

AUCHTERTYRE,  Monday,  JUNE,  1787. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  FIND  myself  very  comfortable  here,  neither 
oppressed  by  ceremony,  nor  mortified  by  neglect. 
Lady  Augusta  is  a  most  engaging  woman,  and 
very  happy  in  her  family,  which  makes  one's  out- 
goings and  incomings  very  agreeable.  I  called  at 
Mr  Ramsay's  of  Auchtertyre  as  I  came  up  the 


southern  tour.  Of  Douglas  and  Whitelaw,  the  only  two  bro- 
thers of  Mr  Ainslie,  the  latter  became  the  author  of  an  elabo- 
rate work  on  the  Materia  Medica  of  India,  for  which  he  was 
knighted  by  the  late  King  William  IV.  Mr  Douglas  Ainslie, 
now  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  family,  occupies  the 
situation  once  held  by  his  father.  Miss  Rachel  Ainslie,  the 
only  sister  of  these  gentlemen,  and  whose  personal  elegance 
obtained  the  commi'iidations  of  the  Ayrshire  poet,  is  also  dead. 
Robert  Ainslie  himself  served  his  apprenticeship,  as  a  writer  to 
the  signet,  with  Mr  Samuel  Mitchelson,  in  Carrubber's  close, 
Edinburgh :  the  individual  at  whose  house  took  place  the 
haggis-scene  introduced  by  Smollett  into  his  Humphrey  Clin- 
ker. His  acquaintance  with  Burns  was  formed  while  still  an 
apprentice,  and  led  to  their  making-  an  excursion  together  in 
Berwickshire  and  Teviotdale  in  May,  1787.  Of  this  tour  an 
account  will  be  found  in  the  life.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  while  Burns  continued  to  reside  at  Edinburgh,  he  had 
frequent  meetings  with  Mr  Ainslie;  and  after  his  departure 
from  the  capital,  he  wrote  many  confiding  letters  to  his  young 
friend,  only  some  of  which  have  been  preserved.  They  also 
met  once  at  Ellisland, — where  the  Poet  gave  him  a  written 
copy  of  his  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  which  Mr  Ainslie  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Before  this  visit  in  1789,  Mr  Ainslie 
had  become  a  member  of  the  society  of  writers  to  the  signet, 
and  commenced  business  in  Edinburgh.  He  prosecuted  this 
calling  with  success,  and,  by  a  lady  named  Cunningham,  the 
daughter  of  a  colonel  of  the  Scots  Brigade  in  the  Dutch  ser- 
vice, became  the  father  of  a  numerous  family,  of  whom  two 
daughters  alone  survive.  His  death  took  place  on  the  llth 
April,  1838,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  Mr  Ainslie  had  at  all 
times  of  his  life  a  taste  for  literature,  and  could  write  well, 
whether  to  a  humorous  or  grave  purpose.  Of  the  former  class 
of  his  compositions,  some  papers  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine 
for  1824,  on  the  reform  of  the  Scottish  judicatories,  may  be 
cited  as  a  favourable  specimen.  Two  little  volumes,  respec- 
tively entitled  '  A  Father's  Gift  to  his  Children.'  and  '  Reasons 
fur  the  Hope  that  is  in  us,'  both  embodying  the  evidences  for 
Christianity,  are  the  principal  examples  of  his  grave  style.  He 
was  for  many  years  an  elder  in  the  Old  Church,  St  Giles's. 
His  personal  deportment  was  remarkable  for  an  unfailing  flow 


and  the  fact  of  tiieir  having  performed  a  tour  in  the  south  of 

Scotland  together,  entitle  him  to  particular  notice  here.     It  is 

a  circumstance  which  speaks  loudly  in  behalf  of  Mr  Ainslie, 

that  he  had  just  completed  his  twentieth  year,  and  had  not  yet 

finished  his  apprenticeship,  when  he  recommended  himself  to  !  of  benevolent  feeling  and  good  humour.   His  conversation  was 

this  remarkable  friendship  with  a  man  several  years  his  senior,  j  cheerful,  full  of  whimsical  and  well-told  anecdote,  and  altoge- 

and  whose  mind  no  one  will  deny  to  have  been  more  mature 

for  his  age,  than  that  of  most  of  the  children  of  Adam.    This 

friendship  was  formed  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  spring  of  1787,  and 

seems  to  have  shot  up  with  that  tropical  rapidity  of  growth 

which  belongs  to  generous  natures. 

Robert  Ainslie  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  gentleman  who  resided 
nt  Berrywell,  near  Dunse,  in  the  capacity  of  land-agent  for 
Lord  Douglas  over  his  lordship's  Berwickshire  estates.  The 


Poet  has  described  tho  Ainslie  family  in  the  memoranda  of  his 


ther  untinctured  by  ill-nature  or  harshnets.  The  accompany- 
ing portrait  is  a  faithful  representation  of  his  features,  as  he 
appeared  a  few  years  before  his  death  ;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, by  this  art,  to  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  play- 
ful and  benignant  smile  which  usually  sat  upon  those  features, 
— the  outward  token  of  that  delightfully  tempered  spirit  which 
won  the  heart  of  Burns  fifty  years  ago,  and  continued  to  attach 
to  him  most  of  the  other  eminent  literary  persons  who  succes- 
sively arose  ill  Scotland  during  his  time. 


s ".  : 
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country,  and  am  so  delighted  with  him  that  I  shall 
certainly  accept  of  his  invitation  to  spend  a  day 
or  two  with  him  as  I  return.  I  leave  this  place 
on  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 

Mate  my  kind  compliments  to  Mr  and  Mrs 
Cruikshank  and  Mrs  Nicol,  if  she  is  returned. 
I  am  ever,  dear  Sir, 

Your  deeply  indebted, — R.  B. 


No.  LXVIII. 
TO  WILLIAM  CRUIKSHANK,! 

ST  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

AUCHTERTYRE,  Monday,  JUNE,  1787. 

I  HAVE  nothing,  my  dear  Sir,  to  write  to  you, 
but  that  I  feel  myself  exceedingly  comfortably 
situated  in  this  good  family :  just  notice  enough 
to  make  me  easy  but  not  to  embarrass  me.  I 
was  storm-staid  two  days  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ochill-hills,  with  Mr  Tait  of  Herveyston  and 
Mr  Johnston  of  Alva,  but  was  so  well  pleased 
that  I  shall  certainly  spend  a  day  on  the  banks 
of  the  Devon  as  I  return.  I  leave  this  place  I 
suppose  on  Wednesday,  and  shall  devote  a  day 
to  Mr  Ramsay  at  Auchtertyre,  near  Stirling:  a 
man  to  whose  worth  I  cannot  do  justice.  My 
respectful  kind  compliments  to  Mrs  Cruikshank, 
and  my  dear  little  Jeanie,2  and  if  you  see  Mr 
Masterton,  please  remember  me  to  him. 
I  am  ever, 

My  dear  Sir,  &c. — R.  B. 


Armour's  family,  their  mean  servile  compliance 
would  have  done  it.  Give  me  a  spirit  like  my 
favourite  hero,  Milfoil's  Satan: 

"  Hail,  horrors  !  hail, 

Infernal  world  !  aud  thou,  profoundest  hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor !  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  place  or  time  .'  ' 

I  cannot  settle  to  my  mind. — Farming-.— the 
only  thing  of  which  I  know  any  thing,  and 
Heaven  above  knows  but  little  do  I  understand 
even  of  that,  I  cannot,  dare  not  risk  on  farms  as 
they  are.  If  I  do  not  fix,  I  will  go  for  Jamaica. 
Should  I  stay,  in  an  unsettled  state  at  home,  I 
would  only  dissipate  my  little  fortune,  and  ruin 
what  I  intend  shall  compensate  my  little  ones 
for  the  stigma  I  have  brought  on  their  names. 

I  shall  write  you  more  at  large  soon;  as  this 
letter  costs  you  no  postage,  if  it  be  worth  read- 
ing you  cannot  complain  of  your  pennyworth. 
I  am  ever, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Yours, 

R.  B. 


No.  LXIX. 

TO  MR  JAMES  SMITH, 
AT  MILLAR  AND  SMITH'S  OFFICE,  LINLITHGOW. 

MAUCHLINE,  HTH  JUNE,  1787. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  DATE  this  from  Mauchline,  where  I  arrived 
on  Friday  evening  last.  I  slept  at  John  Dow's, 
and  called  for  my  daughter;  Mr  Hamilton  and 
family;  your  mother,  sister,  and  brother;  my 
quondam  Eliza,  &c.,  all — all  well.  If  any  thing 
had  been  wanting  to  disgust  me  completely  at 


1  One  of  the  masters  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  with 
whom  Barns  lodged  for  a  season  whHe  residing  in  the  Scottish 
capital.    We  hare  had  occasion,  in  previous  notes,  to  allude  to 
this  friend. 

2  The  'Very  Young  Lady*  to  whom  he  addressed  some 
verses,  and  of  whom  he  sung,  uiider  the  name  of 'The  Rose-bud." 


No.  LXX. 
TO  THE  SAME. 

JUNE  30TH,  1787. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

ON  our  return,  at  a  Highland  gentleman's  hos- 
pitable mansion,  we  fell  in  with  a  merry  party, 
and  danced  till  the  ladies  left  us,  at  three  in  the 
morning.  Our  dancing  was  none  of  the  French 
or  English  insipid  formal  movements ;  the  ladies 
sung  Scotch  songs  like  angels,  at  intervals ;  then 
we  flew  at  Bab  at  the  Bowster,  Tullochgorum, 
Loch  Erroch  Side,3  &c.,  like  midges  sporting  in 
the  mottie  sun,  or  craws  prognosticating  a  storm 
in  a  hairst  day. — When  the  dear  lasses  left  us, 
we  ranged  round  the  bowl  till  the  good-fellow 
hour  of  six ;  except  a  few  minutes  that  we  went 
out  to  pay  our  devotions  to  the  glorious  lamp  of 
day  peering  over  the  towering  top  of  Benlomond. 
We  all  kneeled;  our  worthy  landlord's  son  held 
the  bowl;  each  man  a  full  glass  in  his  hand;  and 
I,  as  priest,  repeated  some  rhyming  nonsense, 
like  Thomas  -a-Rhymer's  prophecies  I  suppose. — 
After  a  small  refreshment  of  the  gifts  of  Somnus, 
we  proceeded  to  spend  the  day  on  Lochlomond,4 


3  Scotch  tunes. 

4  This  queen  of  the  Scottish  lakes,  of  which  an  engraving  is 
given  in  the  present  work,  is  situated  chiefly  in  the  county  of 
Dumbarton,  a  small  portion  only  belonging  to  Stirlingshire, 
which  forms  the  greater  part  of  its  eastern  boundary.    Placed 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Grampian  range,  it  is  inclosed 
every  where  except  towards  the  south  by  lofty  hills,  the  chief 
of  which,  Benlomond,  rises  beside  its  east  shore  to  the  height 
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ami  reached  Dumbarton  in  the  evening.  We 
dined  at  another  good  fellow's  house,  and,  con- 
sequently, pushed  the  bottle ;  when  we  went  out 
to  mount  our  horses,  we  found  ourselves  "  No 
vera  fou  but  gaylie  yet."  My  two  friends  and  I 
rode  soberly  down  the  Loch  side,  till  by  came  a 
Highlandman  at  the  gallop,  on  a  tolerably  good 
horse,  but  which  had  never  known  the  ornaments 
of  iron  or  leather.  We  scorned  to  be  out-gal- 
loped by  a  Highlandman,  so  off  we  started,  whip 
and  spur.  My  companions,  though  seemingly 
gaily  mounted,  fell  sadly  astern ;  but  my  old 
mare,  Jenny  Geddes,  one  of  the  Rosinante  family, 
she  strained  past  the  Highlandman  in  spite  of  all 
his  efforts  with  the  hair  halter:  just  as  I  was 
passing  him,  Donald  wheeled  his  horse,  as  if  to 
cross  before  me  to  mar  my  progress,  when  down 
came  his  horse,  and  threw  his  rider's  breekless 
a — e  in  a  clipt  hedge:  and  down  came  Jenny 
Geddes  over  all,  and  my  hardship  between  her 
and  the  Highlandman's  horse.  Jenny  Geddes 
trode  over  me  with  such  cautious  reverence,  that 
matters  were  not  so  bad  as  might  well  have  been 
expected;  so  I  came  off  with  a  few  cuts  and 
bruises,  and  a  thorough  resolution  to  be  a  pattern 
of  sobriety  for  the  future. 

I  have  yet  fixed  on  nothing  with  respect  to 
the  serious  business  of  life.     I  am,  just  as  usual, 


of  3240  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  its  waters.  The  lake  is 
about  twenty-six  miles  long,  and  from  eight  to  ten  in  breadth 
towards  the  -mi; h ;  but  the  northern  moiety,  confined  between 
opposing  hills,  is  for  the  most  part  only  one  mile  in  breadth. 
The  superficies  comprehends  upwards  of  20,000  acres.  Fed  at 
the  north  extremity  by  a  small  river  flowing  through  Glen- 
lalloch,  it  receives  several  mountain  streams  from  the  west, 
and  on  the  east  the  well  known  Stirlingshire  river  Eudrick. 
At  the  south  point,  its  waters  form  the  river  I/even,  so  cele- 
orated  by  means  of  the  beautiful  ode  of  Smollett,  a  native  of 
its  banks.  This  natural  drain  of  the  lake  has  a  channel  of  only 
about  six  miles,  during  which  it  descends  about  twenty  feet : 
it  joins  the  Clyde  beneath  the  walls  of  Dumbarton  Castle. 
Loclilomond  contains  ten  island*,  of  considerable  size,  and 
more  than  that  number  of  lesser  isles,  the  greater  number  of 
both  kinds  being  situated  in  the  southern  and  more  spacious 
part  of  the  expanse.  The  depth  of  tlie  lake  is  very  various. 
In  the  southern  part,  it  seldom  exceeds  twenty  fathoms:  north 
of  Luss,  where  narrow  and  bounded  closely  by  steep  moun- 
tains, it  is  much  greater.  About  a  mile  north  from  Tarbet,  it 
is  eighty-six  fathoms,  and  a  mile  still  farther  north,  opposite  to 
Alt-gary,  it  is  a  hundred :  from  that  point  to  the  northern 
extremity,  it  gradually  diminishes  in  depth. 

In  point  of  picturesque  beauty,  Lo<  hlomond  is  probably  sur- 
passed by  few  lakes  in  Europe.  From  its  lying  partly  within 
and  partly  without  the  Highland  boundary,  it  comprehends 
almost  every  variety  of  landscape,  from  the  softest  to  the  most 
savage  and  magnificent.  In  the  southern  and  broader  part, 
the  wooded  shores  and  islands,  in  association  with  the  smooth 
expanse  of  water,  afford  a  prospect  of  the  richest  beauty; 
while  more  to  the  north,  the  lofty  mountains,  precipitous  and 
in  some  places  naked  or  soil  and  vegetation,  convey  impressions 
of  the  utmost  grandeur.  Its  various  charms  have  been  the 
admiration  of  travellers  since  ever  fine  landscape  began  to  be 
admired  in  Scotland;  and  for  some  years  past  steamers  daily, 
during  the  summer  months,  convey  tourists  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  extremity.  The  road  from  Glasgow  to  Inverary. 
passing  along  the  west  shore  as  far  as  Tarbet,  affords  other 
means  of  inspecting  the  beauties  of  Lorhlomond.  The  shores 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  lake  jfive  sit  tuitions  for  some  delight- 


a  rhyming,  mason-making,  raking,  aimless,  idle 
fellow.  However,  I  shall  somewhere  have  a 
farm  soon.  I  was  going  to  say,  a  wife  too ;  but 
that  must  never  be  my  blessed  lot.  I  am  but  a 
younger  son  of  the  house  of  Parnassus,  and  like 
other  younger  sons  of  great  families,  I  may  in- 
trigue, if  I  choose  to  run  all  risks,  but  must  not 
marry. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  almost  ruined  one  source, 
the  principal  one  indeed,  of  my  former  happiness ; 
that  eternal  propensity  I  always  had  to  fall  in 
love.  My  heart  no  more  glows  with  feverish 
rapture.  I  have  no  paradisaical  evening  inter- 
views, stolen  from  the  restless  cares  and  prying 
inhabitants  of  this  weary  world.  I  have  only 
.  This  last  is  one  of  your  distant  acquaint- 
ances, has  a  fine  figure,  and  elegant  manners ; 
and  in  the  train  of  some  great  folks  whom  you 
know,  has  seen  the  politest  quarters  in  Europe. 
I  do  like  her  a  deal ;  but  what  piques  me  is  her 
conduct  at  the  commencement  of  our  acquaint- 
ance. I  frequently  visited  her  when  I  was  in 
and  after  passing  regularly  the  inter- 


mediate degrees  between  the  distant  formal  bow 
and  the  familiar  grasp  round  the  waist,  I  ven- 
tured, in  my  careless  way,  to  talk  of  friendship 
in  rather  ambiguous  terms ;  and  after  her  return 
to  ,  I  wrote  to  her  in  the  same  style. 


fully  placed  mansions,  but  not  nearly  so  many  as  might  be 
expected  in  so  lovely  a  region. 

The  natural  woods  growing  on  the  shores  of  the  loch  and  its 
islands  are  enumerated  by  Garnett  as  chiefly  oak,  ash,  birch, 
holly,  mountain  ash,  hazel,  aspen,  alder,  yew,  hawthorn,  and 
willow.  The  lake  abounds  in  delicious  trout,  and  the  southern 
part  is  much  frequented  by  salmon,  though  this  fish  is  in  general 
not  fond  of  lakes ;  but  the  salmon  here  come  up  the  Leven, 
cross  part  of  the  lake,  and  find  their  way  up  the  river  Endrick, 
of  which  this  fish  is  remarkably  fond. 

Circumstances  have  long  been  remarked,  leading  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  surface  of  Lochlomond  is  now,  in  its  ordinary 
height,  considerably  above  its  former  level.  Across  the  river 
Falloch,  at  its  efflux  into  the  lake,  there  are  stones  fixed  at 
regular  distances,  once  evidently  intended  for  enabling  passen- 
gers to  step  from  one  side  to  the  other,  but  now  covered  with 
four  or  five  feet  of  water.  Camden,  in  his  Atlas  Sritannica, 
describes  an  island  as  existing  in  his  day,  between  Camstradden 
and  Inch  Tavanagh,  and  named  the  island  of  Camstradden :  he 
speaks  of  a  house  and  orchard  being  upon  it.  No  such  island 
is  now  seen  above  the  water,  but  in  Camstradden  Bay,  in  the 
situation  described,  there  is  visible,  several  feet  below  the 
water,  a  heap  of  stones,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  01 
the  house  mentioned  by  Camden.  About  five  miles  farther 
south,  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  there  is  a  heap  of  stones  in 
the  like  circumstances,  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  church,  in 
proof  of  which  a  field  is  pointed  out  on  the  adjacent  shore, 
called  Acti-na-haglais,  or  the  Church-field.  These  proofs  of  the 
rise  of  the  lake  were  adduced  long  before  geology  had  become 
a  science :  this  science  at  once  receives  the  fact  as  an  additional 
illustration  of  one  of  its  doctrines,  and  reflects  light  upon  the 
fact.  In  all  lakes,  there  is  a  tendency  to  thoal  at  the  outlet, 
and  in  the  long  run  to  be  altogether  filled  up,  in  consequence 
of  the  constant  deposition  of  detritus  from  the  neighbouring 
heights  by  means  of  the  accessory  streams.  Unquestionably, 
from  this  cause,  the  I. even,  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the 
lake,  Is  somewhat  higher  than  it  would  be  three  centuries  ago. 
Mr  I.)  ell  gives  particulars  respecting  the  similar  filling  up  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  Lake  Erie,  the  lake  of  Mareotis,  and 
others. 
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Miss,  construing  my  words  farther  I  suppose  than 
even  I  intended,  flew  off  in  a  tangent  of  female 
dignity  and  reserve,  like  a  mounting  lark  in  an 
April  morning ;  and  wrote  me  an  ansAver  Avhich 
measured  me  out  very  completely  what  an 
immense  way  I  had  to  travel  before  I  could 
reach  the  climate  of  her  favour.  But  I  am  an 
old  hawk  at  the  sport,  and  wrote  her  such  a  cool, 
deliberate,  prudent  reply,  as  brought  my  bird 
from  her  aerial  towerings,  pop  down  at  my  foot, 
like  Corporal  Trim's  hat. 

As  for  the  rest  of  my  acts,  and  my  wars,  and 
all  my  wise  sayings,  and  why  my  mare  was  called 
Jenny  Geddes,  they  shall  be  recorded  in  a  few 
weeks  hence  at  Linlithgow,  in  the  chronicles  of 
your  memory,  by  R.  B. 


No.  LXXI. 
TO  MR  JOHN  RICHMOND. 

MOSSGIEL,  TTH  JULY,  1787. 
MY  DEAR  RICHMOND, 

I  AM  all  impatience  to  hear  of  your  fate  since 
the  old  confounder  of  right  and  wrong  has  turned 
you  out  of  place,  by  his  journey  to  answer  his 
indictment  at  the  bar  of  the  other  world.  He 
will  find  the  practice  of  the  court  so  different 
from  the  practice  in  which  he  has  for  so  many 
years  been  thoroughly  hackneyed,  that  his  friends, 
if  he  had  any  connections  truly  of  that  kind, 
which  I  rather  doubt,  may  well  tremble  for  his 
sake.  His  chicane,  his  left-handed  wisdom,  which 
stood  so  firmly  by  him,  to  such  good  purpose, 
here,  like  other  accomplices  in  robbery  and  plun- 
der, will,  now  the  piratical  business  is  blown,  in 
all  probability  turn  king's  evidences,  and  then 
the  devil's  bagpiper  will  touch  him  off  "Bundle 
and  go!" 

If  he  has  left  you  any  legacy,  I  beg  your  par- 
don for  all  this ;  if  not,  I  know  you  will  swear  to 
every  word  I  said  about  him. 

I  have  lately  been  rambling  over  by  Dumbar- 
ton and  Inverary,  and  running  a  drunken  race  on 
the  side  of  Loch  Lomond  with  a  wild  Highland- 
man;1  his  horse,  which  had  never  known  the 
ornaments  -of  iron  or  leather,  zigzagged  across 
before  my  old  spavin'd  hunter,  whose  name  is 
Jenny  Geddes,  and  down  came  the  Highlandman, 
horse  and  all,  and  down  came  Jenny  and  my 
hardship  ;  so  I  have  got  such  a  skinful  of  bruises 
and  wounds,  that  I  shall  be  at  least  four  weeks 
before  I  dare  venture  on  my  journey  to  Edin- 
burgh. 


1  This  frolic,  with  its  disastrous  result,  is  more  fully  described 
in  the  previous  letter. 


Not  one  new  tiling  under  the  sun  has  happened 
in  Mauchline  since  you  left  it.  I  hope  this  will 
find  you  as  comfortably  situated  as  formerly,  or, 
if  heaven  pleases,  more  so ;  but  at  all  events,  I 
trust  you  will  let  me  know  of  course  how  matters 
stand  with  you,  well  or  ill.  'Tis  but  poor  conso- 
lation to  tell  the  world  when  matters  go  wrong  ; 
but  you  know  very  well  your  connection  and  mine 
stands  on  a  different  footing. 

I  am  ever,  my  dear  friend,  yours, 

R.  B. 


No.  LXXII. 
TO  ROBERT  AINSLIE. 

MAUCHLINE,  23d  JULY,  1787. 
MY  DEAR  AINSLIE, 

THERE  is  one  thing  for  which  I  set  great  store 
by  you  as  a  friend,  and  it  is  this,  that  I  have  not 
a  friend  upon  earth,  besides  yourself,  to  whom  I 
can  talk  nonsense  without  forfeiting  some  degree 
of  Ms  esteem,  Now,  to  one  like  me,  who  never 
cares  for  speaking  any  thing  else  but  nonsense, 
such  a  friend  as  you  is  an  invaluable  treasure.  I 
was  never  a  rogue,  but  have  been  a  fool  all  my 
life ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  endeavours,  I  see  now 
plainly  that  I  shall  never  be  wise.  Now  it  rejoices 
my  heart  to  have  met  with  such  a  fellow  as  you, 
who,  though  you  are  not  just  such  a  hopeless  fool 
as  I,  yet  I  trust  you  will  never  listen  so  much  to 
the  temptations  of  the  devil  as  to  grow  so  yery 
wise  that  you  will  in  the  least  disrespect  an  honest 
fellow  because  he  is  a  fool.  In  short,  I  have  set 
you  down  as  the  staff  of  my  old  age,  when  the 
whole  list  of  my  friends  will,  after  a  decent  share 
of  pity,  have  forgot  me.  v 

'  Though  in  the  morn  come  sturt  and  strife, 

Yet  joy  may  come  at  noon; 
And  I  hope  to  live  a  merry  merry  life 
When  a'  thir  days  are  done.' 

Write  me  soon,  were  it  but  a  few  lines  just  to 
tell  me  how  that  good  sagacious  man,  your  father, 
is, — that  kind  dainty  body,  your  mother, — that 
strapping  chiel,  your  brother  Douglas — and  my 
friend  Rachel,  who  is  as  far  before  Rachel  of  old 
as  she  was  before  her  blear-eyed  sister  Leah. 

R.  B. 


No.  LXXIII. 
TO  ROBERT  AINSLIE,  ESQ. 

MAUCHLINE,  JULY,  1787. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

MY  life,  since  I  saw  you  last,  has  been  one  con- 
tinued hurry;  that  savage  hospitality  which 
knocks  a  man  down  with  strong  liquors,  is  the 
devil.  I  have  a  sore  warfare  in  this  world:  the 
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devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,  are  three  formid- 
able foes.  The  first  I  generally  try  to  fly  from ; 
the  second,  alas!  generally  flies  from  me;  but  the 
third  is  my  plague,  worse  than  the  ten  plagues  of 

Egypt. 

I  have  been  looking  over  several  farms  m  this 
country ;  one,  in  particular,  in  Nithsdale,  pleased 
me  so  well,  that  if  my  offer  to  the  proprietor  is 
accepted,  I  shall  commence  farmer  at  Whitsun- 
day. If  farming  do  not  appear  eligible,  I  shall 
have  recourse  to  my  other  shift ;  but  this  to  a 
friend. 

I  set  out  for  Edinburgh  on  Monday  morning ; 
how  long  I  stay  there  is  uncertain,  but  you  will 
know  so  soon  as  I  can  inform  you  myself.  How- 
ever, I  determine  poesy  must  be  laid  aside  for 
some  time  ;  my  mind  has  been  vitiated  with  idle- 
ness, and  it  will  take  a  good  deal  of  effort  to 
habituate  it  to  the  routine  of  business. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

R.  B. 


No.  LXXIV. 
TO  DR  MOORE. 

MAUCHLINE,  2o  AUG.,  1787. 
Sre, 

FOR  some  months  past  I  have  been  rambling 
over  the  country,  but  I  am  now  confined  with 
some  lingering  complaints,  originating,  as  I  take  it, 
in  the  stomach.  To  divert  my  spirits  a  little  in 
this  miserable  fog  of  ennui,  I  have  taken  a  whim  to 
give  you  a  history  of  myself.  My  name  has  made 
some  little  noise  in  this  country  ;  you  have  done 
me  the  honour  to  interest .  yourself  very  warmly 
in  my  behalf ;  and  I  tliink  a  faithful  account  of  what 
character  of  a  man  I  am,  and  how  I  came  by  that 
character,  may  perhaps  amuse  you  in  an  idle 
moment.  I  will  give  you  an  honest  narrative, 
though  I  know  it  will  be  often  at  my  own  expense ; 
for  I  assure  you,  Sir,  I  have,  like  Solomon,  whose 
character,  excepting  in  the  trifling  affair  of  wis- 
dom, I  sometimes  think  I  resemble, — I  have,  I  say, 
like  him,  turned  my  eyes  to  behold  madness  and 
folly,  and  like  him,  too,  frequently  shaken  hands 
with  their  intoxicating  friendship.  After  you  have 
perused  these  pages,  should  you  think  them  trifling 
and  impertinent,  I  only  beg  leave  to  tell  you,  that 
the  poor  author  wrote  them  under  some  twitching 
qualms  of  conscience,  arising  from  a  suspicion  that 
he  was  doing  what  he  ought  not  to  do ;  a  predi- 
cament he  has  more  than  once  been  in  before.  ' 


1  We  here  leave  out  the  autobiography  of  the  Poet,  which  he 
sent  to  Or  Moore  with  this  letter,  and  which  furnishes  so  much 
interesting  data  regarding  his  enrly  life  and  education.  It  will 
romp  to  be  introduced  with  more  propriety  in  the  Memoir. 


My  most  respectful  compliments  to  Miss  Wil- 
liams. Her  very  elegant  and  friendly  letter  I 
cannot  answer  at  present,  as  my  presence  is  requi- 
site in  Edinburgh,  and  I  set  out  to-morrow. 

R  B. 


No.  LXXV. 
TO  MR  ROBERT  AINSLIE,  JUN. 

BERRTWELL,  DUNSE.2 

EDINBURGH,  23o  AUGUST,  1787. 

•  As  I  gaed  up  to  Dunse, 

To  warp  a  pickle  yarn, 
Robin,  silly  body, 
He  gat  me  wi'  bairn," 

FROM  henceforth,  My  dear  Sir,  I  am  determined 
to  set  off  with  my  letters  like  the  periodical 
writers,  viz.,  prefix  a  kind  of  text,  quoted  from 
some  classic  of  undoubted  authority,  such  as  the 
author  of  the  immortal  piece  of  which  my  text  is 
a  part.  What  I  have  to  say  on  my  text  is 
exhausted  in  chatter  I  wrote  you  the  other  day, 
before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  yours  from 
Inverleithing ;  and  sure  never  was  any  thing  more  " 
lucky,  as  I  have  but  the  time  to  write  this,  that 
Mr  Nicol  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  takes 
to  correct  a  proof  sheet  of  a  thesis.  They  are 
gabbling  Latin  so  loud  that  I  cannot  hear  what 
my  own  soul  is  saying  in  my  own  skull,  so  must 
just  give  you  a  matter-of-fact  sentence  or  two, 
and  end,  if  time  permit,  with  a  verse  de  rei 
generatione. 

To-morrow  I  leave  Edinburgh  in  a  chaise: 
Nicol  thinks  it  more  comfortable  than  horse-back, 
to  which  I  say  Amen;  so  Jenny  Geddes  goes 
home  to  Ayr-shire,  to  use  a  phrase  of  my  mother's, 
'wi'  her  finger  in  her  mouth.' 

Now  for  a  modest  verse  of  classical  authority: — 

The  cats  like  kitchen, 

The  dogs  like  broo ; 
The  lasses  like  the  lads  wcel, 

And  th'  auld  wives  too. 

CHORUS, 
And  we're  a'  noddin', 

Nid,  nid,  noddin', 
.  We're  a'  noddin'  fou  at  e'en.' 

If  this  does  not  please  you,  let  me  hear  from 
you:  if  you  write  any  time  before  the  first  of 
September,  direct  to  Inverness,  to  be  left  at  the 
post-office  till  called  for ;  the  next  week  at  Aber- 
deen ;  the  next  at  Edinburgh. 


9  This  epistle  first  appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of  Burns  by 
i  Pickering  of  London. 
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The  sheet  is  done,  and  I  shall  just  conclude 
Yrith  assuring  you  that  I  am,  and  ever  with  pride 
shall  be,  my  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

ROBERT  BURNS. 


No.  LXXVI. 
TO  MR  ROBERT  MUIR. 

STIRLING,  26xn  AUGUST,  1787. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  INTENDED  to  have  written  you  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  now  write  you  from  Stirling  to  make 
an  excuse.  Here  am  I,  on  my  way  to  Inverness, 
with  a  truly  original,  but  very  worthy  man,  a  Mr 
Nicol,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  High-school  in 
Edinburgh.  I  left  Auld  Reekie  yesterday  morn- 
ing, and  have  passed,  besides  by-excursions,  Lin- 
lithgow,  Borrows touness,  Falkirk,  and  here  am  I 
undoubtedly.  This  morning  I  knelt  at  the  tomb 
of  Sir  John  the  Graham,  the  gallant  friend  of  the 
immortal  Wallace;  and  two  hours  ago  I  said  a 
fervent  prayer  for  old  Caledonia  over  the  hole  in 
a  blue  whinstone,  where  Robert  de  Bruce  fixed 
his  royal  standard  on  the  banks  of  Bannock  burn ; 
and  just  now,  from  Stirling  Castle, ]  I  have  seen 


1  Stirling  and  its  castle  are  of  great,  but  unknown  antiquity. 
The  latter  was  an  important  fortress  in  the  days  of  Bruce,  when 
it  was  besieged  by  Edward  I.  in  person,  and  reduced  with  great 
difficulty.  During  the  reigns  of  "the  Jameses,"  it  was  the 
favourite  seat  of  Scottish  royalty.  In  a  room  which  still  exists, 
James  II.,  in  1452,  stabbed  the  Earl  of  Douglas  with  his  own 
band,  from  rage  at  his  refusing  to  give  up  a  league  which  he 
had  formed  against  the  government.  James  III.  erected  a 
parliament-hall,  and  a  chapel-royal,  the  former  of  which  still 
survives.  James  V.  was  reared  in  this  castle,  under  the  care 
of  Sir  David  Lyndsey,  and,  in  mature  life,  added  to  the  former 
building  the  palace  above  alluded  to.  Queen  Mary  also  spent 
a  portion  of  her  youthful  years  in  Stirling  castle.  Her  son, 
James  VI.,  who  was  baptized  here,  resided  in  the  same  palace, 
with  his  preceptor,  Buchanan,  during  the  whole  of  his  minority. 
Prince  Henry  was  also  born,  baptized,  and  reared  in  Stirling 
castle. 

The  view  of  Stirling  given  in  the  present  work  is  taken  from 
the  south  front  of  the  palace  of  James  V.,  so  as  to  place  a  por- 
tion of  that  building  in  tlie  foreground,  and  include  the  more 
conspicuous  features  of  the  town,  and  the  beautiful  scenery 
towards  the  east,  through  which  the  Forth  pursues  its  devious 
way. 

The  palace  of  James  V.,  here  judiciously  fore-shortened,  is  a 
curious  memorial  of  the  taste  of  the  age.  The  general  style  of 
the  architecture  is  heavy,  and  that  of  the  decorative  parts  purely 
whimsical  and  grotesque.  All  around  the  building  there  is  a 
series  of  oddly  twisted  buttresses  or  pilasters,  bearing  ungainly 
statues,  chiefly  of  mythological  personages,  with  much  fantastic 
ornament  besides.  At  least  two  of  the  images  are  not  of  the 
character  stated,  and  one  of  these  is  the  royal  founder  himself, 
a  short,  unprepossessing  figure  ;  another  is  an  undressed  female, 
usually  recognised  by  the  popular  appellation  of  'the  Modest 
Maid,'  and  of  whom  it  is  related  that  she  obtained  this  honour- 
able and  conspicuous  situation  in  gratitude  for  her  having  once 
saved  the  royal  family  from  being  destroyed  by  a  nocturnal 
conflagration,  rushing-  to  give  the  alarm  in  the  condition  in 
which  she  is  here  represented.  There  is  not,  as  far  as  we  are 
r.vvare,  anywhere  in  Scotland,  any  specimen  of  architecture  in 


by  the  setting  sun  the  glorious  prospect  of  the 
windings  of  Forth  through  the  rich  carse  of  Stir- 
ling, and  skirting  the  equally  rich  carse  of  Falkirk. 
The  crops  are  very  strong,  but  so  very  late  that 
there  is  no  harvest,  except  a  ridge  or  two  perhaps 
in  ten  miles,  all  the  way  I  have  travelled  from 
Edinburgh. 

I  left  Andrew  Bruce  and  family  all  well.  1  will 
be  at  least  three  weeks  in  making  my  tour,  as  I 
shall  return  by  the  coast,  and  have  many  people 
to  call  for. 


the  same  peculiar  taste.  Its  inferiority  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  the  parts  of  Holyroodhouse  and  Linlithgow  erected  by  the 
same  monarch,  are  very  elegant. 

The  historical  and  antiquarian  interest  of  Stirling  Castle, 
great  as  it  is,  bears  no  proportion,  in  the  eyes  of  most  strangers, 
to  the  beauty  of  the  views  commanded  from  its  battlements. 
Seated  on  a  lofty  mass  of  basalt,  in  the  centre  of  a  wide  plain, 
with  an  ample  river  flowing  beneath,  and  an  amphitheatre  of 
magnificent  hills  in  the  distance,  Stirling  Castle  has  an  attrac- 
tion for  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  such  as  few  places  in 
Scotland  can  boast  of.  Looking  forth  from  the  walls  towards 
the  north-west,  the  eye  sweeping  round  from  south  to  north, 
commands  in  succession  the  rugged  fells  of  Campsie,  the  grand 
mass  of  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Ledi,  Ben  Voirlich,  and  Ben  More, 
— beyond  which  it  loses  itself  over  the  turbid  Land-Sea  of  the 
Grampians,  melting  away  into  the  faint  blue  distance.  On  the 
eastern  battlements,  with  Demyat,  and  the  other  Ochils  on  the 
left  hand,  we  have  the  rich,  alluvial  vale  of  the  Forth,  marked 
with  town  and  grange,  and  manor  and  tower,  and  leading  the 
eye  along  in  delighted  gaze  till  it  dimly  catches  the  remote  out- 
line of  lofty  Edinburgh. 

About  three  miles  almost  directly  south  from  Stirling  stands 
the  Field  of  Bannockburn.  In  the  view  given  in  this  work  ot 
that  celebrated  spot,  Stirling  and  its  castle  are  seen  on  the 
middle-ground,  near  the  left  side  of  the  picture.  Beyond  them 
rise  Demyat  and  the  rest  of  the  Ochils,  beneath  which  runs 
the  Devon,  a  stream  celebrated  in  two  of  the  lyrics  of  Burns. 
Some  of  the  links  of  the  Forth  are  seen  in  the  middle-ground, 
near  the  centre  of  the  picture;  but  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible, at  such  a  distance,  to  convey  any  adequate  impression  of 
the  beauty  of  that  singular  river  and  its  banks.  The  indus- 
trious villages  of  Bannockburn,  Miltown,  and  St  Ninians,  are 
nearer  the  position  of  the  spectator,  but  concealed  by  some 
high  ground,  which  rises  about  a  mile  in  front  of  the  Gillies' 
Hill.  The  spectator  looks  towards  the  north-east,  and  the 
back-ground  is  occupied  by  the  distant  hills  of  Fife. 

The  battle  of  Bannockburn  was  fought  (Monday,  June  24, 
1314,)  on  the  part  of  the  low  ground  where  the  principal  light 
falls,  in  front  of  the  Gillies'  Hill.  The  Scottish  army,  thirty 
thousand  in  number,  was  drawn  up  in  three  divisions,  in  a 
direction  from  south-east  to  north-west,  the  right  division  being 
placed  on  the  skirtiof  the  Gillies*  Hill,  with  its  right  flank  rest- 
ing on  the  natural  defences  of  the  rugged  channel  of  the  Ban- 
nock, while  the  centre  occupied  the  low  ground  immediately 
to  the  east  of  the  Gillies'  Hill,  with  a  morass  in  front,  and  the 
left  division  was  placed  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Cockshot  Hill, 
seen  in  the  print  swelling  a  little  into  light.  The  Gillies  (ser- 
vant lads)  belonging  to  the  army,  fifteen  thousand  in  number, 
were  placed  behind  the  hill  which  still  bears  their  name ;  and 
on  the  Caldam  Hill,  in  front  of  the  army,  the  Scottish  king  had 
planted  his  standard  in  a  mass  of  granite,  still  called,  from  that 
circumstance,  the  Bored  Stone.  Thus  posted,  as  a  cover  for 
Stirling  Castle,  the  army  of  Bruce  received  the  attack  of  an 
English  host,  said  to  have  bei'n  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
strong,  commanded  by  Edward  II.  in  person.  The  English 
were  at  the  very  first  thrown  into  difficulties  by  a  series  oi 
small  concealed  pits  which  the  Scotch  had  dug  in  their  path  ; 
and  when  hard  fighting  was  making  them  waver,  their  over- 
throw was  accomplished  by  the  sudden  appearance,  over  the 
neighbouring  hill,  of  a  new  and  unexpected  host,  composed  of 
the  Gillies  who  had  been  stationed  in  the  rear,  but  who, 
becoming  impatient,  had  resolved  to  advance  into  the  conflict. 
The  result  was  the  permanent  assertion  of  the  independence  of 
Scotland. 
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My  best  compliments  to  Charles,  our  dear  kins-     though  I  had  not  had  any  prior  tie;  though  they 


niau  and  fellow-saint;  and  Messrs  W.  and  H. 
Parkers.  I  hope  Hughoc '  is  going  on  and  pros- 
perin^  with  God  and  Miss  M'Causlin. 

If  I  could  think  on  any  thing  sprightly,  I  should 
let  you  hear  every  other  post ;  but,  a  dull,  matter- 
of-fact  business  like  this  scrawl,  the  less  and  sel- 
domer  one  writes,  the  better. 

Among  other  matters-of-fact  I  shall  add  this, 
that  I  am  and  ever  shall  be, 
My  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged, 

II.  B. 


No.  LXXVII. 
TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON,  ESQ. 

STIRLING,  28TH  AUGUST,  1787. 


MY  DEAR  SIR, 
HERE  am  I  on  my  way  to  Inverness. 


I  have 


rambled  over  the  rich,  fertile  carses  of  Falkirk 
and  Stirling,  and  am  delighted  with  their  appear- 
ance: richly  waving  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  &c., 
but  no  harvest  at  all  yet,  except  in  one  or  two 
places,  an  old- wife's  ridge.  Yesterday  morning  I 
rode  from  this  town  up  the  meandering  Devon's 
banks,  to  pay  my  respects  to  some  Ayrshire  folks 
at  Harvieston.  After  breakfast,  we  made  a  party 
to  go  and  see  the  famous  Caudron-linn,  a  remark- 
able cascade  in  the  Devon,  about  five  miles  above 
Harvieston;  and  after  spending  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  days  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  I  returned  to 
Stirling  in  the  evening.2  They  are  a  family  Sir, 


1  This  is  the  Hughoc  who  figures  in  '  Poor  Maillie.' 

9  A  short  excursion  which  Burns  made  in  August,  1787,  in 
company  with  Dr  Adair  (afterwards  of  Harrowgate),  intro- 
duced him  to  the  well-kno-vn  series  of  natural  curiosities  which 
mark  the  course  of  the  little  river  Dovan,  or  Devon  (as  it  is 
more  generally  but  incorrectly  called),  in  Clackmananshire. 
To  quote  the  narrative  of  Dr  Adair. 

'From  Stirling  we  went  through  the  romantic  and  fertile 
vale  of  Devon  to  Harvieston,  then  inhabited  by  Mrs  Hamilton, 
mother  of  Mr  Gavin  Hamilton,  the  Poet's  Mauchline  patron, 
with  the  younger  part  of  whose  family  Burns  ha<l  been  previ- 
ously acquainted.  He  introduced  me  to  the  family,  and  there 
was  formed  my  first  acquaintance  with  Mrs  Hamilton's  eldest 
daughter,  to  whom  I  have  been  married  for  nine  years.  Thus 
was  I  indebted  t  >  Burns  for  a  connection  from  which  I  have 
derived,  and  expect  farther  to  derive,  much  happiness.  During 
a  residence  of  about  ten  days  at  Harvieston,  we  made  excur- 
sions to  visit  various  parts  of-the  surrounding  scenery,  inferior 
to  none  in  Scotland  in  beauty,  sublimity,  and  romantic  interest ; 
particularly  Castle  Campbell,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  family  of 
Argyle;  the  famous  cataract  of  the  Devon,  called  the  Caldron 
Linn;  and  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  a  single  broad  arch,  thrown 
by  the  devil,  if  tradition  is  to  be  trusted,  across  the  river,  at 
about  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  above  its  bed.' 

The  accompanying  plate  represents  a  portion  of  the  scenes 
which  Hums  visited:  it  is  that  at  the  Rumbling  Bridge— where, 
however,  a  new  arch,  with  parapets,  has  for  some  years  super- 
seded the  narrow  ledgeless  footway  which  existed  in  the  duyt 


had  not  been  the  brother  and  sisters  of  a  certain 
generous  friend  of  mine,  I  would  never  forget 


of  Burn*.    The  following  description  of  this  scene  is  given  by 
Dr  Caruett  in  his  Tour,  1800. 

At  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  Kinross  we  left  the 
roa<l,  in  order  to  see  some  waterfalls  on  the  river  Dovan.  The 
iir-t  we  visited  was  what  is  not  improperly  termed  the  Caldron 
Linn,  about  eight  miles  distant  from  Kinross  Here  the  Dovan, 
which  we  saw  murmuring  along  its  pebbly  bed,  suddenly  entr i  - 
a  deep  linn  or  gully,  and  there,  finding  itself  confined,  by  its 
continual  efforts  against  the  sides,  has  worked  out  a  cavity 
rest-milling  »  large  caldron,  in  which  the  water  has  so  much 
the  appearance  of  boiling,  that  it  is  difficult  to  divest  oneself  of 
the  idea  that  it  is  really  in  a  state  of  violent  ebullition.  From 
this  caldron,  through  a  hole  below  the  surface,  the  water  slowly 
tinds  its  way  under  the  rock  into  another  circular  cavity,  in 
which  it  is  carried  round  and  round,  though  with  much  less 
violent  agitation.  This  second  caldron  is  always  covered  with 
a  foam  or  froth.  From  this  boiler  the  water  runs,  in  the  same 
manner,  by  an  opening  in  the  rock  beneath  its  surface,  into 
another,  which  is  larger  than  either  of  them,  the  diameter  of  it 
being  twenty-two  feet.  The  water  in  this  cavity  is  not  agi- 
tated as  in  the  others,  but  is  calm  and  placid.  From  this  cavern 
the  water  rushes  perpendicularly  over  the  rock,  into  a  deep  and 
romantic  glen,  forming  a  fine  cascade,  particularly  when  viewed 
from  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  to  which  there  is  access  by  a  zig- 
zag path.  This  cascade  is  forty-four  feet  in  height,  and  the 
rocks  which  compose  the  linn  are  about  twice  as  high,  so  that 
it  appears  as  if  the  water  had  worn  its  way  from  the  top  to  its 
present  situation,  which  most  probably  has  been  the  case.  It 
falls  in  one  unbroken  sheet,  without  touching  the  rock,  and  the 
whiteness  of  the  dashing  water  is  finely  opposed  to  the  almost 
black  colour  of  the  rocks,  which  are  formed  of  coarse  grained 
basaltes.  While  we  were  contemplating  this  beautiful  scene, 
the  sun  happened  to  shine  upon  it,  and  the  spray,  which  arises 
from  it  to  a  considerable  height,  by  refracting  the  rays  of  liglit, 
exhibited  the  appearances  of  a  luminous  vapour,  in  which  the 
different  prismatic  colours  were  easily  discernible. 

'  A  few  years  ago,  the  following  curious  circumstance  hap- 
pened here.  A  pack  of  hounds  were  eagerly  pursuing  a  fox  i 
the  animal  led  them  along  the  banks  of  the  Dovan,  till  he  came 
to  the  boiling  caldron ;  there  he  crossed ;  hut  the  dogs,  in 
attempting  to  follow  him,  and  not  being  probably  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  path,  fell  one  after  another  into  the  caldron, 
and  were  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  sides.  This  fact  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  confirm  the  reputation  of  reynard  for  cun- 
ning and  sagacity,  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators. 

•Leaving  the  Caldron  Linn,  we  walked  about  a  mile,  or 
rather  more,  up  the  banks  of  the  Dovan,  and  came  to  another 
linn,  or  ravine,  over  which  an  arch  is  thrown.  The  rocks  on 
each  side  approach  so  near,  that  an  arch  of  twenty-two  feet 
span  is  sufficient  to  form  a  communication  between  the  different 
banks  of  the  river,  but  the  depth  from  the  bridge  to  the  water 
is  no  less  than  eighty-six  feet ;  and  the  want  of  a  parapet  pre- 
vents even  the  steadiest  head  from  looking  down  this  frightful 
chasm  without  a  degree  of  terror.  The  water  both  above  and 
below  the  bridge  rushing  from  rock  to  rock,  and  forming  a 
number  of  little  falls,  produces  a  constant  rumbling  kind  of 
noise,  which  is  much  increased  when  the  water  is  swollen  by 
rains :  on  this  account  the  common  people  call  it  the  Rumbling 
Bridge. 

'  When  this  bridge  is  viewed  from  the  river  below,  it  is  a  very 
sublime  object.  The  sides  of  the  chasm  are  formed  by  bold 
irregular  rocks,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  pudding-stone,  which 
are  in  many  places  finely  covered  with  brushwood  :  above  the 
bridge  the  water  is  seen  running  along;  in  some  places  con- 
cealed from  the  eye  by  the  jutting  rocks  and  foliage,  and  in 
others  appearing  again.  In  short,  the  whole  forms  a  v  TV 
romantic  scene. 

•About  200  yards  above  the  Humbling  Bridge,  we  c:  iua  to 
another  fall,  though  but  a  small  one,  with  a  kind  of  caldron,  in 
which  the  water  has  the  appearance  ol  boiling.  In  this  cavity, 
the  water  is  continually  tossed  round  with  great  violence,  con- 
stantly dashing  against  the  sides  of  the  rock ;  this  produces  a 
noise  somewhat  similar  to  that  made  by  a  mill,  and  on  this 
account  it  is  called  by  the  common  people  the  Devil's  Mill, 
because  it  pays  no  re.-ani  to  Sunday,  but  works  every  day  alike.' 
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them.  I  am  told  you  have  not  seen  them  these 
several  years,  so  you  can  have  very  little  idea  of 
what  these  young  folks  are  now.  Your  brother 
is  as  tall  as  you  are,  but  slender  rather  than 
otherwise;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
you  that  he  is  getting  the  better  of  those  con- 
sumptive symptoms  which  I  suppose  you  know 
were  threatening  him.  His  make,  and  particularly 
his  manner1,  resemble  you,  but  he  will  still  have  a 
finer  face.  (I  put  in  the  word  still,  to  please  Mrs 
Hamilton.)  Good  sense,  modesty,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  just  idea  of  that  respect  that  man 
owes  to  man,  and  has  a  right  in  his  turn  to  exact, 
are  striking  features  in  his  character ;  and,  what 
with  me  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  he  has  a 
heart  that  might  adorn  the  breast  of  a  poet ! 
Grace  has  a  good  figure,  and  the  look  of  health 
and  cheerfulness,  but  nothing  else  remarkable  in 
her  person.  I  scarcely  ever  saw  so  striking  a 
likeness  as  is  between  her  and  your  little  Bceuie ; 
the  mouth  and  chin  particularly.  She  is  reserved 
at  first ;  but  as  we  grew  better  acquainted,  I  was 
delighted  with  the  native  frankness  of  her  manner, 
and  the  sterling  sense  of  her  observation.  Of 
Charlotte  I  cannot  speak  in  common  terms  of 
admiration :  she  is  not  only  beautiful  but  lovely. 
Her  form  is  elegant ;  her  features  not  regular,  but 
they  have  the  smile  of  sweetness  and  the  settled 
complacency  of  good  nature  in  the  highest  degree ; 
and  her  complexion,  now  that  she  has  happily 
recovered  her  wonted  health,  is  equal  to  Miss 
Burnet's.  After  the  exercises  of  our  riding  to 
the  Falls,  Charlotte  was  exactly  Dr  Donne's 
mistress : — 

"  Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 

Spoke  in  lier  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrought, 
That  one  would  almost  say  her  body  thought." 

Her  eyes  are  fascinating;  at  once  expressive  of 
good  sense,  tenderness,  and  a  noble  mind. 

I  do  not  give  you  all  this  account,  my  good  Sir, 
to  flatter  you.  I  mean  it  to  reproach  you.  Such 
relations  the  first  peer  in  the  realm  might  own 
with  pride;  then  why  do  you  not  keep  up  more 
correspondence  with  these  so  amiable  young  folks  ? 
I  had  a  thousand  questions  to  answer  about  you. 
I  had  to  describe  the  little  ones  with  the  minute- 
ness of  anatomy.  They  were  highly  delighted  when 
I  told  them  that  John J  was  so  good  a  boy,  and 
so  fine  a  scholar,  and  that  Willie  was  going  on 
still  very  pretty :  but  I  have  it  in  commission  to 
tell  her  from  them  that  beauty  is  a  poor  silly 
bauble  without  she  be  good.  Miss  Chalmers  I 
had  left  in  Edinburgh,  but  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  Mrs  Chalmers,  Only  Lady  Mackenzie 
being  rather  a  little  alarmingly  ill  of  a  sore  throat 
somewhat  marred  our  enjoyment. 


of 
I  shall  not  be  in  Ayrshire  for  four  weeks.     My      . 

most  respectful  compliments  to  Mrs    Hamilton, 
Miss  Kennedy,  and  Doctor  Mackenzie.     I  shall 
probably  write  him  from  some  stage  or  other. 
I  am  ever,  Sir, 

Yours  most  gratefully, 

'  R.  B. 


1  This  is  the  "wee  rnrlie  Johnnie,"  mentioned  in  the  dedi- 
cation vo  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq. 


2  Mr  Josiah  Walker  was  at  this  time  tutor  in  the  family  of 
the  duke  of  Athole.     In  1815,  he  was  nominated,  through  the 
interest  of  this  family,  Professor  of  Humanity  (Latin)  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.     He  died  in  1831.     He  was  author  of 
a  poem,  entitled,  '  The  Defence  of  Order,'  published  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  which  was  severely  handled 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review, — and  of  a  life  of  Burns,  published  in 
the  Perth  edition  of  the  Poet's  works,  which  is  no  less  severely 
handled  by  Professor  Wilson,  in  the  Essay  accompanying  the 
present  edition. 

3  Viz.  '  The  Humble  Petition  of  Bruar  Wa'er. 


No.  LXXVIII. 

TO  MR  WALKER,  BLAIR  OF  ATHOLE.  2 
INVERNESS,  5th  SEPT.,  1787. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  HAVE  just  time  to  write  the  foregoing,3  and 
to  tell  you  that  it  was  (at  least  most  part  of  it) 
the  effusion  of  an  half-hour  I  spent  at  Bruar.  I 
do  not  mean  it  was  extempore,  for  I  have 
endeavoured  to  brush  it  up  as  well  as  Mr  Nicol's 
chat  and  the  jogging  of  the  chaise  would  allow. 
It  eases  my  heart  a  good  deal,  as  rhyme  is  the 
coin  with  which  a  poet  pays  his  debts  of  honour 
or  gratitude.  What  I  owe  to  the  noble  family  of 
Athole,  of  the  first  kind,  I  shall  ever  proudly 
boast ;  what  I  owe  of  the  last,  so  help  me  God  in 
my  hour  of  need !  I  shall  never  forget. 

The  "little  angel-band!"  I  declare  I  prayed 
for  them  very  sincerely  to-day  at  the  Fall  of 
Fyers.  I  shall  never  forget  the  fine  family-piece 
I  saw  at  Blair;  the  amiable,  the  truly  noble  duch- 
ess, with  her  smiling  little  seraph  hi  her  lap,  at 
the  head  of  the  table :  the  lovely  "  olive  plants," 
as  the  Hebrew  bard  finely  says,  round  the  happy 
mother:  the  beautiful  Mrs  G — ;  the  lovely,  sweet 
Miss  C.,  &c.  I  wish  I  had  the  powers  of  Guido 
to  do  them  justice !  My  Lord  Duke's  kind  hos- 
pitality— markedly  kind  indeed.  Mr  Graham  of 
Fintry's  charms  of  conversation — Sir  W.  Murray's 
friendship.  In  short,  the  recollection  of  all  that 
polite,  agreeable  company  raises  an  honest  glow 
in  my  bosom. 

R.  B. 
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No.  LXXIX. 
TO  MR  GILBERT  BURNS.1 

EDINBURGH,  17th  SEPT.,  1787. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, 

I  ARRIVED  here  safe  yesterday  evening,  after  a 
tour  of  twenty-two  days,  ami  travelling  near  six 
hundred  miles,  windings  included.  My  farthest 
stretch  was  about  ten  miles  beyond  Inverness.  I 
•went  through  the  heart  of  the  Highlands  by  Crieff, 
Taymouth,  the  famous  scat  of  Lord  Brcadal- 
bane,  down  the  Tay,  among  cascades  and  druidi- 
cal  circles  of  stones,  to  Dunkcld,  a  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Athole  ;  thence  across  Tay,  and  up  one 
of  his  tributary  streams  to  Blair  of  Athole, 
another  of  the  duke's  scats,  where  I  had  the  hon- 
our of  spending  nearly  two  days  with  his  grace 
and  family:  thence  many  miles  through  a  wild 
country  among  cliffs  grey  with  eternal  snows  and 
gloomy  savage  glens,  till  I  crossed  Spcy  and  went 
down  the  stream  through  Strathspey,  so  famous 
in  Scottish  music;  Badcnoch,  &c.  till  I  reached 
Grant  Castle,  where  I  spent  half  a  day  with  Sir 
James  Grant  and  family;  and  then  crossed  the 
country  for  Fort  George,  but  called  by  the  way 
at  Cawdor,  the  ancient  scat  of  Macbeth ;  there 
I  saw  the  identical  bed  in  which  tradition  says 
king  Duncan  was  murdered;  lastly,  from  Fort 
George  to  Inverness. 

I  returned  by  the  coast,  through  Nairn,  Forres, 
and  so  on  to  Aberdeen,  thence  to  Stonchive,  where 
James  Burncss,  from  Montrose,  met  me  by 
appointment.  I  spent  two  days  among  our  rela- 
tions, and  found  our  aunts,  Jean  and  Isabel,  still 
alive,  and  hale  old  women.  John  Cairn,  though 
born  the  same  year  with  our  father,  walks  as 
vigorously  as  I  can :  they  have  had  several  letters 
from  his  son  in  New  York.  William  Brand  is 
likewise  a  stout  old  fellow :  but  further  particu- 
lars I  delay  till  I  see  you,  which  will  be  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  The  rest  of  my  stages  are  not  worth 
rehearsing;  warm  as  I  was  for  Ossian's  country, 
where  I  had  seen  his  very  grave,  what  cared  I  for 
fishing  towns  or  fertile  carses  ?  I  slept  at  the 
famous  Brodic  of  Brodie's  one  night,  and  dined  at 
Gordon  Castle  next  day,  with  tho  duke,  duchess, 
and  family.  I  am  thinking  to  cause  my  old  marc 
to  meet  me,  by  means  of  John  Ronald,  at  Glasgow ; 


I' The  letters  that  passed  between  him  and  his  brother 
Gilbert  nre  among  tho  most  precious  of  the  collection ;  for 
there,  there  could  be  no  disguise.  That  the  brothers  had 
entire  knowledge  of,  and' confidence  in  each  other,  no  one  can 
doubt:  and  the  plain,  manly,  affectionate  language  in  which 
they  both  write  is  truly  honourable  to  them,  and  to  the  parents 
that  reared  them.' — LOCKHART. 


but  you  shall  hear  farther  from  me  before  I  leave 
Edinburgh.  My  duty  and  many  compliments  from 
the  north  to  my  mother ;  and  my  brotherly  com- 
pliments to  the  rest.  I  have  been  trying  for  a 
berth  for  William,  but  I  am  not  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Farewell. 

R.  B. 


No.  LXXX. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  CHALMERS.2 
SEPT.  26th,  1787. 

I  SEND  Charlotte  the  first  number  of  the  songsj 
I  would  not  wait  for  the  second  number :  I  hate 
delays  in  little  marks  of  friendship,  as  I  hate  dis- 
simulation in  the  language  of  the  heart.  I  am 
determined  to  pay  Charlotte  a  poetic  compliment, 
if  I  could  hit  on  some  glorious  old  Scotch  air, 
in  number  second.3  You  will  see  a  small  attempt 
on  a  shred  of  paper  in  the  book ;  but  though  Dr 
Blacklock  commended  it  very  highly,  I  am  not 
just  satisfied  with  it  myself.  I  intend  to  make  it 
a  description  of  some  kind :  the  whining  canb  of 
love,  except  in  real  passion,  and  by  a  masterly 
hand,  is  to  me  as  insufferable  as  the  preaching  cant 
of  old  Father  Smeaton,  whig- minister  at  Kilmaurs. 
Darts,  flames,  cupids,  loves,  graces,  and  all  that 

fan-ago,  are  just  a  Mauchline a  senseless 

rabble. 

I  got  an  excellent  poetic  epistle  yesternight 
from  the  old,  venerable  author  of '  Tullochgorum,' 
'  John  of  Badenyon,'  &c.  I  suppose  you  know  he 
is  a  clergyman.  It  is  by  far  the  finest  poetic 
compliment  I  ever  got.  I  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  it. 

I  go  on  Thursday  or  Friday  to  Dumfries,  to 
wait  on  Mr  Miller  about  his  farms. — Do  tell  that 
to  Lady  Mackenzie,  that  she  may  give  me  credit 
for  a  little  wisdom.  "  I  Wisdom  dwell  with  Pru- 
dence." What  a  blessed  fire-side!  How  happy 
should  I  be  to  pass  a  winter  evening  under  their 
venerable  roof!  and  smoke  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
or  drink  water-gruel  with  them!  With  solemn, 
lengthened,  laughter-quashing  gravity  of  phiz. 
What  sage  remarks  on  the  good-for-nothing  sons 
and  daughters  of  indiscretion  and  folly!  And 
what  frugal  lessons,  as  we  straitened  the  fire-side 
circle,  on  the  uses  of  the  poker  and  tongs ! 

Miss  N.  is  very  well,  and  begs  to  be  remembered 
in  the  old  way  to  you.  I  used  all  my  eloquence, 
all  the  persuasive  flourishes  of  the  hand,  and 
heart-melting  modulation  of  periods  in  my  power, 
to  urge  her  out  to  Harvicston,  but  in  vain.  My 


2  Afterwards  Mrs  Lewis  Hay. 

3  Of  the  Scots  Musical  Museum. 
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rhetoric  seems  quite  to  have  lost  its  effect  on  the 
lovely  half  of  mankind.  I  have  seen  the  day — 
but  this  is  a  "tale  of  other  years." — In  my  con- 
science I  believe  that  my  heart  has  been  so  oft  on 
fire  that  it  is  absolutely  vitrified.  I  look  on  the 
sex  with  something  like  the  admiration  with  which 
I  regard  the  starry  sky  in  a  frosty  December 
night.  I  admire  the  beauty  of  the  Creator's 
workmanship;  I  am  charmed  with  the  wild  but 
graceful  eccentricity  of  their  motions,  and — wish 
them  good  night.  I  mean  this  with  respect  to  a 
certain  passion  dont  j'ai  eu  I'honneur  d'etre  un 
miserable  esclave:  as  for  friendship,  you  and 
Charlotte  have  given  me  pleasure,  permanent 
pleasure,  "  which  the  world  cannot  give,  nor  take 
away"  I  hope ;  and  which  will  outlast  the  heavens 
and  the  earth. 

R.  B. 


No.  LXXXI. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Without  date. 

I  HAVE  been  at  Dumfries,  and  at  one  visit  more 
shall  be  decided  about  a  farm  in  that  country.  I 
am  rather  hopeless  in  it :  but  as  my  brother  is  an 
excellent  farmer,  and  is,  besides,  an  exceedingly 
prudent  sober  man  (qualities  which  are  only  a 
younger  brother's  fortune  in  our  family),  I  am 
determined,  if  my  Dumfries  business  fail  me,  to 
return  into  partnership  with  him,  and  at  our 
leisure  take  another  farm  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  assure  you  I  look  for  high  compliments  from 
you  and  Charlotte  on  this  very  sage  instance  of  my 
unfathomable,  incomprehensible  wisdom.  Talk- 
ing of  Charlotte,  I  must  tell  her  that  I  have,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  paid  her  a  poetic  compli- 
ment now  completed.  The  air  is  admirable :  true 
old  Highland.  It  was  the  tune  of  a  Gaelic  song 
which  an  Inverness  lady  sung  me  when  I  was 
there;  I  was  so  charmed  with  it  that  I  begged 
her  to  write  me  a  set  of  it  from  her  singing ;  for 
it  had  never  been  set  before.  I  am  fixed  that  it 
shall  go  to  Johnson's  next  number;  so  Charlotte 
and  you  need  not  spend  your  precious  time  in 
contradicting  me.  I  won't  say  the  poetry  is  first 
rate ;  though  I  am  convinced  it  is  very  well ;  and, 
what  is  not  always  the  case  with  compliments  to 
ladies,  it  is  not  only  sincere,  but  just. 

"  How  pleasant  the  bank  of  the  clear  winding 
Devon." ! 

R.B. 


1  Soe  page  20. 


No.  LXXXII. 
TO  REV.  JOHN  SKINNER.  2 

EDINBURGH,  OCTOBER  25xn,  1787. 

REVEREND  AND  VENERABLE  SIR, 

ACCEPT,  in  plain  dull  prose,  my  most  sincere 

thanks  for  the  best  poetical  compliment  I  ever 

received.     I  assure  you,  Sir,  as  a  poet,  you  have 

conjured  up  an  airy  demon  of  vanity  in  my  fancy, 


2  Mr  Skinner,  the  pastor  of  a  numerous  flock  of  Scottish 
Episcopalians  at  Langside,  near  Peterhead,  was  the  author  of 
the  excellent  popular  song  to  the  tune  of  Tullochgorum,  the 
Ewie  wi'  the  Crooked  Born,  John  of  Badenyon,  and  some 
others  greatly  in  vogue,  and  which  display  all  the  spirit  of  the 
olden  muse  of  Scotland.  To  Burns  these  were  verses  as  fami- 
liar as  household  words,  and  when,  after  his  tour  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  in  September,  1787,  he  learned  that  he  had  passed 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  residence  of  their  author,  he  expressed 
the  greatest  regret  for  not  having  been  aware  of  the  circum- 
stance, as  he  would  have  willingly  gone  twenty  out  of  his  way 
to  see  him.  His  regrets  were  mentioned  to  the  venerable  poet, 
and  the  consequence  was  the  following  poetical  epistle  from 
the  latter  to  Burns,  which  produced  the  above  letter. 

POETICAL  EPISTLE  TO  BURNS, 

BY  THB 

REV.  JOHN  SKINNER. 

'  O  HAPPY  hour  for  ever  mair, 
That  led  my  Chill  up  Cha'mers'*  stair, 
And  gae  him,  what  he  values  sair, 

Sae  braw  a  skance 
Of  Ayr-shire's  dainty  Poet  there, 

By  lucky  chance. 

4  Waes  my  auld  heart  I  was  na  wi*  you, 
Tho*  worth  your  while  I  cou'd  na  gie  you. 
But  sin'  I  had  na  hap  to  see  you 

Whan  ye  was  North, 
I'm  bauld  to  send  my  service  to  you 

Hyne  o'er  the  Forth. 

'  Sae  proud  's  I  am  that  ye  hae  heard 
O*  my  attempts  to  be  a  Bard, 
And  thinks  my  muse  nae  that  ill  far'd 

Seil  o*  your  face! 
I  wad  na  wiss  for  mair  reward 

Than  your  good  grace. 

'  Your  bonnie  bookie,  line  by  line 
I've  read,  and  think  it  freely  fine ; 
Indeed,  I  darena  ca  t  divine, 

As  others  might ; 

For  that,  ye  ken,  frae  pen  like  mine, 
Wad  no  be  right. 

'  But,  by  my  sang,  I  dinna  wonner, 
That  your  admirers,  mony  hunner, 
Let  gowkit  flieps  pretend  to  scunner 

And  tak'  offence ; 
Ye've  naething-  said  that  looks  like  blunner 

To  fowks  o'  sense. 

Your  pawky  "  Dream''  has  humour  in't, 
1  never  saw  the  like  in  print; 
The  hirth-day  Laurit  durst  na  mint 

As  ye  hae  done ; 
And  yet  there's  nae  a  single  hint 

Can  be  mista'en. 


*  The  printer  of  (he  Aberdeen  Journal,  in  whose  house  Mr 
Skinner  first  saw  Burns'  Poems. 
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which  the  best  abilities  in  your  other  capacity 
would  be  ill  able  to  lay.  I  regret,  and  while  I 
live  I  shall  regret,  that  when  I  was  in  the  north, 
I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  paying  a  younger  bro- 
ther's dutiful  respect  to  the  author  of  the  best 
Scotch  song  ever  Scotland  saw — "  Tullochgorum's 


'  Your  "  Mailie,"  and  your  guid  "  Auld  Mare,' 
And  "  Hallow-even's"  funny  cheer; 
There's  nane  that's  read  them,  far  or  near, 

But  reezes  Robie, 
And  thinks  them  as  diverting  gear 

As  Yorick's  Tobie. 

•  Hot,  O  !  the  \veel  tanld  "  Cotter's  Night™ 
Is  what  gies  me  the  maist  delight : 

A  piece  sae  finished,  and  sae  tight, 

There  s  nane  o's  a' 
Cou'd  preachment-timmer  cleaner  dight 

In  kirk  nor  ha'. 

•  But  what  need  thi*  or  that  to  name  ? 
It's  own'd  by  a'  there's  no  a  theme 
Ye  tak'  in  hand,  but  s  a'  the  same, 

And  nae  ane  <r  them 
Bat  weel  may  challenge  a*  the  fame 
That  we  can  gi'e  them. 

4  For  me,  I  heartily  alloxv  you 
The  wald  o'  praise  sae  justly  due  you : 
And  but  a  Plowman !  Sail  I  true  you  ? 

Gin  it  be  sae, 
A  miracle  I  will  avow  you, 

Deny't  wha  may. 

'  What  recks  a  leash  o'  clasfic  lair, 
Thro'  seven  years,  and  some  guide  mair ; 
Whan  plowman-lad,  wi'  nature  bare, 

Sae  far  surpasses 
A'  we  can  do  wi'  study  sair 

To  climb  Parnassus. 

'  But,  thanks  to  praise,  ye're  i'  your  prim". 
And  may  chant  on  this  lang,  lang  time  ; 
For,  let  me  tell  you,  'twere  a  crime 

To  haud  your  tongue, 
Wi'  sic  a  knack's  ye  hae  at  rhyme, 

And  you  sae  young. 

'  Ye  ken  it's  nae  for  ane  like  me 
To  be  sae  droll  as  ye  can  be : 
But  ony  help  that  I  can  gie, 

Tho't  be  but  sma', 
Your  least  command,  I'se  let  you  gee. 

Sail  gar  me  draw. 
'  An  hour  or  twa,  by  hook  or  crook, 
And  may  be  three,  some  orrow  owk 
That  I  can  spare  frae  haly  bulk, 

(For  that's  my  hobby,) 
I'll  iteal  awa'  to  some  by-nenk, 

And  crack  wi'  Robie. 
1  Wad  ye  but  only  crack  again, 
Just  what  ye  like,  in  ony  strain, 
I'll  tak'  it  kind  ;  for,  to  be  plain, 

I  do  expect  it ; 
And,  mair  than  that,  I'll  no  be  fain 

Gin  ye  neglect  it. 

1  To  LINSHART,  gin  my  hame  ye  spier, 
Whare  I  hae  hefft  near  fifty  year, 
'Twill  come  in  course,  ye  need  nn  fear ; 

The  pairt's  weel  kent  i 
And  postage,  be  it  cheap  or  dear 
I'll  pay  content. 

•  Now,  after  a',  hae  me  exqiieei'd 
For  n-Uhing  nae  to  be  refeez'd  ; 
I  dinna  covet  to  he  reez'd 

For  this  fiel  lilt ; 

But  fiel  or  wise,  pin  ye  be  pleas'd, 
Yc'rc  welcome  till't 


my  delight!"  The  world  may  think  slightly  of 
the  craft  of  song -making,  if  they  please,  but,  as 
Job  says — "  O  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a 
book!"— Jet  them  try.  There  is  a  certain  some- 
thing in  the  old  Scotch  songs,  a  wild  happiness  of 
thought  and  expression,  which  peculiarly  marks 


•  Sae,  canty  Plowman,  fare  ye  weel ; 
Lord  bless  ye  lang  wi  hae  and  heil, 
And  keep  you  aye  the  honest  chiel 

That  ye  hae  been  ; 
Syne  lift  you  to  a  better  biel 

Whane  this  is  dane ! 

POSTSCRIPT. 

'  This  auld  Scots  muse  I've  courted  lang, 

And  spar  d  nae  pains  to  win  her ; 
Dowff  tho'  I  he  in  rustic  sang, 

I'm  no  A  late  beginner. 
But  now  auld  age  taks  dowie  turns, 

Yet  troth,  as  I'm  a  sinner, 
1 11  aye  be  fond  of  ROBIB  BCRNS, 
While  I  can  sign 

JOHN  SKINNER. 
LintJtart,  Sept.  15th,  1787.' 

Mr  Skinner  was  born  at  Balfour,  Aberdeenshire.  in  October, 
1721,  where,  under  his  father,  then  schoolmaster  of  tho  parish 
of  Birse,  he,  at  a  very  early  period,  displayed  an  uncommon 
genius,  particularly  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language.  Having  finished  his  academical  courses  at  Marischal 
college,  Aberdeen,  he  soon  after  became  assistant  to  the  school, 
master  of  Monymusk.  Here  it  was  that,  enjoying  in  the  house 
of  Monymusk  every  advantage  for  prosecuting  his  studies  and 
improving  his  mind  in  the  attainment  of  useful  learning,  toge- 
ther with  the  benefit  of  reading  under  the  direction  of  a  worthy 
Episcopal  clergyman  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  principles  of  Episcopacy,  and  united  himself  to  the 
venerable  remains  of  the  old  established  church  of  Scotland. 
In  1740,  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Shetland,  to 
act  as  preceptor  in  the  family  ot  Mr  Sinclair  of  Houss  and  Scal- 
loway,  where  he  remained  about  two  years.  Already  he  hnd 
commenced  acquaintance  with  the  muses,  and  on  the  death  of 
his  employer  in  1741,  he  embalmed  his  memory  in  an  elegy,  at 
the  same  time  composing  for  him  a  Latin  epitaph  of  such  ele- 
gance and  purity  as  to  command  the  admiration  of  the  learned 
Ruddiman.  The  only  Episcopal  clergyman  in  this  remote 
region  was  a  Mr  Hunter,  a  venerable  and  modest  man,  of 
whose  condition  we  acquire  some  idea  from  his  memorandum- 
book,  still  preserved  at  Scalloway,  in  which  he  mentions,  year 
after  year,  the  receipt  of  about  five  pounds  as  the  'encourage- 
ment '  (the  word  was  used  in  no  ironical  sense)  which  was 
extended  towards  him  by  his  poor  and  scattered  flock.  Mr 
Skinner  married  the  daughter  of  this  truly  primitive  apostle, 
and,  in  1742,  on  his  return  to  Aberdeen,  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  became  the  pastor  of  Longside. 

For  the  ensuing  sixty-five  years,  Mr  Skinner  spent  a  laborious 
life  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  numerous  congregation,  answer- 
ing, almost  literally,  to  Goldsmith's  description  of  the  village 
preacher, — 

'  A  man  he  wag  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  chang'd— nor  wisli'd  to  change  his  place.' 
The  early  part  of  Mr  Skinner's  career  was  chequered  by  mis- 
fortune. Although  he  was  not  personally  a  friend  of  the  house 
of  Stewart,  he  could  not  help  being  involved  in  the  persecution 
which  the  unhappy  insurrection  of  1745-6  brought  upon  the 
Scottish  episcopal  communion.     A  military  party  came  to  Ms 
house  when  his  wife  was  on  child-bed,  turned  his  family  to  the 
door,  took  away  everything  that  was  valuable  or  which  could 
be  conveniently  carried,  and  demolished  the  little  chapel  in 
which  he  officiated.     On  one  occasion,   he    was  seized,   and 
impri«nnert  in  tlie  jail  of  Aberdeen,  for  no  other  offence  thnn 
that  of  preaching  to  more  than  four  persons.    During  this 
residence  in  a  common  jail,  and  suffering  all  the  hardships  of 
a  close  confinement,   next  to  a  humble  trust  in  the  Divin- 
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them,  not  only  from  English  songs,  but  also  from 
the  modern  efforts  of  song-wrights,  in  our  native 
manner  and  language.  The  only  remains  of  this 
enchantment,  these  spells  of  the  imagination,  rest 
•with  you.  Our  true  brother,  Ross  of  Lochlee, 


was  likewise  "  owre  cannie  "- 


:  wild  warlock  " 


— but  now  he  sings  among  the  "sons  of  the  morn- 
ing." 

I  have  often  wished,  and  will  certainly  endea- 
vour, to  form  a  kind  of  common  acquaintance 
among  all  the  genuine  sons  of  Caledonian  song. 
The  world,  busy  in  low  prosaic  pursuits,  may  over- 
look most  of  us ;  but  "  reverence  thyself."  The 
world  is  not  our  peers,  so  we  challenge  the  jury. 
We  can  lash  that  world,  and  find  ourselves  a  very 
great  source  of  amusement  and  happiness  inde- 
pendent of  that  world. 

There  is  a  work  going  on  in  Edinburgh,  just 
now,  which  claims  your  best  assistance.  An 
engraver  in  this  town  has  set  about  collecting 
and  publishing  all  the  Scotch  songs,  with  the 
music,  that  can  be  found.  Songs  in  the  English 
language,  if  by  Scotchmen,  are  admitted,  but  the 
music  must  all  be  Scotch.  Drs  Beattie  and  Black- 
lock  are  lending  a  hand,  and  the  first  musician  in 
town  presides  over  that  department.  I  have  been 
absolutely  crazed  about  it,  collecting  old  stanzas, 
and  every  information  remaining  respecting  their 
origin,  authors,  &c.  &c.  This  last  is  but  a  very 

goodness,  his  chief  resource  Iny  in  the  conversation  of  a  few- 
worthy  friends,  at  the  hours  when  they  were  allowed  to  visit 
him,  and  in  the  liberal  supply  of  books  which  they  had  the 
means  of  procuring  for  him.  These  were  his  constant  com- 
panions when  all  others  were  excluded  ;  and  he  has  been  often 
heard  to  say,  that  no  six  months  of  his  life  ever  passed  away 
with  so  little  interruption  to  his  studies  as  the  term  of  his  legal 
imprisonment.  The  activity  of  his  mind  seemed  to  increase  in 
proportion  to  his  want  of  bodily  exercise :  and  though  he 
amused  himself  now  and  then  with  some  lighter  productions 
of  a  poetical  turn ;  yet  the  general  bent  of  his  thoughts  lay 
towards  more  grave  and  serious  subjects,  and  he  even  employed 
himself,  with  philosophic  tranquillity,  in  writing  a  treatise  on 
the  Hebrew  Shechinah.  For  many  years,  in  consequence  of 
the  severity  of  the  statutes  against  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  he 
was  obliged  either  to  officiate  to  his  congregation  in  fours,  or  to 
take  four  within  doors,  and  allow  the  rest  to  overhear  him,  as 
they  best  might,  through  the  open  doors  and  windows. 

Long  before  the  close  of  his  own  professional  career,  his 
eldest  son  had  become  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  and  a  son  of 
that  gentleman  had  also  taken  holy  orders.  On  one  occasion, 
the  three -grandfather,  father,  and  son, — officiated  together  in 
the  chapel  at  Longside.  Mr  Skinner  lost  his  wife  in  1799,  and 
when  his  son  some  years  after  met  a  similar  misfortune,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  old  man  should  withdraw  from  the  scene  of 
his  duties,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  his  son  at 
Aberdeen.  Accordingly,  in  June,  1807,  he  bade  a  tearful  adieu 
to  a  flock  over  which  he  had  presided  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
century,  and  which  did  not  contain  one  individual  whom  he 
had  not  baptized.  But  the  term  of  his  life  was  approaching, 
and  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  he  gently  expired  in  his 
chair,  after  dining  happily  with  three  generations  of  his  descen- 
dants. 

He.  was  buried  at  Longside,  where  a  handsome  monument 
has  been  erected  to  him.  His  miscellaneous  works,  including 
a  variety  of  poems  and  songs,  in  Scotch,  English,  and  Latin, 
were  soon  after  published.  He  was  also  the  author  of  an 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland,  and  of  various  theological 
v  orks,  one  of  which  attracted  the  praise  of  Bishop  Sherlock. 


fragment  business;  but  at  the  end  of  his  second 
number — the  first  is  already  published — a  small 
account  will  be  given  of  the  authors,  particularly 
to  preserve  those  of  latter  times.  Your  three 
songs,  '  Tullochgorum,'  '  John  of  Badenyon,'  and 
'  Ewie  wi'  the  crookit  Horn,'  go  in  this  second 
number.  I  was  determined,  before  I  got  your 
letter,  to  write  you,  begging  that  you  would  let 
me  know  where  the  editions  of  these  pieces  may 
be  found,  as  you  would  wish  them  to  continue  in 
future  times :  and  if  you  would  be  so  kind  to  this 
undertaking  as  send  any  songs,  of  your  own  or 
others,  that  you  would  think  proper  to  publish, 
your  name  will  be  inserted  among  the  other 
authors, — "  Nill  ye,  will  ye."  One  half  of  Scot- 
land already  give  your  songs  to  other  authors. 
Paper  is  done.  I  beg  to  hear  from  you;  the 
sooner  the  better,  as  I  leave  Edinburgh  in  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks. — I  am, 

With  the  warmest  sincerity,  Sir, 

Your  obliged  humble  servant, 
R.  B.I 
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1  Mr  Skinner's  answer  to  the  above  was  as  follows : — 

*  LINSHART,  NOVEMBER  14th,  1787. 
'  SIR, 

'  YOUR  kind  letter,  without  date,  but  of  post-mark  October 
25th,  came  to  hand  only  this  day;  and,  to  testify  my  punctu- 
ality to  my  poetic  engagement,  1  sit  down  immediately  to 
answer  it  in  kind. 

•  Your  acknowledgment  of  my  poor  but  just  encomiums  on 
your  surprising  genius,  and  your  opinion  of  my  rhyming  excur- 
sions, are  both,  I  think,  by  far  too  high.  The  difference  between 
our  two  tracts  of  education  and  ways  of  life  is  entirely  in  your 
favour,  and  gives  you  the  preference  every  manner  of  way. 
I  know  a  classical  education  will  not  create  a  versifying  taste, 
but  it  mightily  improves  and  assists  it ; — and  though,  where 
both  these  meet,  there  may  sometimes  be  ground  for  approba- 
tion, yet  where  taste  appears  single,  as  it  were,  and  neither 
cramped  nor  supported  by  acquisition,  I  will  always  sustain  the 
justice  of  its  prior  claim  to  applause.  A  small  portion  of  taste, 
this  way,  I  have  had  almost  from  childhood,  especially  in  the 
old  Scottish  dialect,  and  it  is  .is  old  a  thing,  as  I  remember,  my 
fondness  for  "  Christ's-kirk  on  the  green,"  which  I  had  by 
heart  ere  I  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  which  some  years  ago 
I  attempted  to  turn  into  Latin  verse.  While  I  was  young,  I 
dabbled  a  good  deal  in  these  things :  hut  on  getting  the  black 
gown  I  gave  it  pretty  much  over,  'till  my  daughters  grew  up, 
who,  being  all  good  singers,  plagued  me  for  words  to  some  of 
their  favourite  tunes,  and  so  extorted  these  effusions,  which 
have  made  a  public  appearance  beyond  my  expectations,  and 
contrary  to  my  intentions,  at  the  same  time  that  I  hope  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  in  them  uncharacteristic,  or  unbecoming 
the  cloth,  which  I  would  always  wish  to  see  respected. 

'  As  to  the  assistance  you  propose  from  me  in  the  undertaking 
you  are  engaged  in  [his  collection  of  Scottish  songs],  I  am  sorry 
I  cannot  give  it  so  far  as  I  could  wish,  and  you,  perhaps,  expect. 
My  daughters,  who  are  my  only  intelligencers,  are  all  fans 
famttiate,  and  the  old  woman,  their  mother,  has  lost  that  taste. 
There  are  two  from  my  own  pen,  which  I  might  give  you,  if 
worth  the  while.  One  to  the  old  Scottish  tune  of  Dumbarton 
drums.  The  other,  perhaps,  you  have  met  with,  as  your 
noble  friend,  the  Duchess,  has,  I  am  told,  heard  of  it.  It  was 
squeezed  out  of  me  by  a  brother  parson  in  her  neighbourhood, 
to  accommodate  a  new  Highland  reel  for  the  Marquis  s  birth- 
day, to  the  stanza  of 

' "  Tune  your  fiddles,  tune  them  sweetly,"  &c. 

'  If  this  last  answer  your  purpose,  you  may  have  it  from  a 
brother  of  mine,  Mr  James  Skinner,  Writer,  in  Edinburgh, 
who  1  believe  can  give  the  music  too. 


GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


No.  LXXXIII. 
TO  JAMES  HOY,  ESQ., 

GORDON  CASTLE. 

EDINBURGH,  30TH  OCTOBER,  1787. 

I  WILL  defend  my  conduct  in  giving  you  this 
trouble,  on  the  best  of  Christian  principles — 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them." — I  shall  certainly, 
among  my  legacies,  leave  my  latest  curse  to  that 
unlucky  predicament  which  hurried — tore  me 
away  from  Castle  Gordon. l  May  that  obstinate 
son  of  Latin  prose  [Nicol]  be  curst  to  Scotch  mile 
periods,  and  damned  to  seven  league  paragraphs; 
while  Declension  and  Conjugation,  Gender,  Num- 
ber, and  Tense,  under  the  ragged  banners  of 
Dissonance  and  Disarrangement,  eternally  rank 
against  him  in  hostile  array ! 

Allow  me,  Sir,  to  strengthen  the  small  claim  I 
have  to  your  acquaintance,  by  the  following 
request.  An  engraver,  James  Johnson,  in  Edin- 


'  There  is  another  humorous  thing,  I  have  heard  said  to  be 
done  by  the  Catholic  priest,  Geddes,  and  which  hit  my  taste 
much. 

' "  There  was  a  wee  wifiekie,  was  coming  frae  the  fair, 
Had  gotten  a  little  drapikie,  which  bred  her  meikle  care; 
It  took  upo'  the  wifie'a  heart,  and  she  began  to  spue, 
And  quo'  the  wee  wifiekie, '  I  wish  I  binna  fou,' "  &c. 

*  I  hare  heard  of  another  new  composition,  by  a  young 
ploughman  of  my  acquaintance,  that  I  am  vastly  pleased  with, 
to  the  tune  of  The  Hv.mov.rt  of  Glen,  which  I  fear  won't  do,  as 
the  music,  I  am  told,  is  of  Irish  original.     I  hare  mentioned 
these,  such  as  they  are,  to  show  you  my  readiness  to  oblige 
yon,  and  to  contribute  my  mite,  if  I  could,  to  the  patriotic  work 
you  have  in  hand,  and  which  I  wish  all  success  to.    You  have 
only  to  notify  your  mind,  and  what  you  want  of  the  above  shall 
be  sent  you. 

'  Meantime,  while  you  are  thus  employed,  do  not  sheath  your 
own  proper  and  piercing  weapon.  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
yours  already,  I  am  inclined  to  hope  for  much  good.  One 
lesson  of  virtue  and  morality  delivered  in  your  amusing  style, 
and  from  such  as  you,  will  operate  more  than  dozens  would  do 
from  such  as  me,  who  shall  be  told  it  is  our  employment,  and 
be  never  more  minded :  whereas,  from  a  pen  like  yours,  as 
being  one  of  the  many,  what  comes  will  be  admired.  Admira- 
tion will  produce  regard,  and  regard  will  leave  an  impression, 
especially  when  example  goel  along. 

'  Now  binna  saying  I'm  ill-bred, 
Else,  by  my  troth,  Ml  no  be  glad ; 
For  cadgers,  ye  have  heard  it  said, 

And  sic  like  fry, 
Maun  aye  be  harland  in  their  trade, 

And  sae  maun  I. 

•  Wishing  you,  from  my  poet-pen,  all  success,  and  in  my  other 
character,  all  happiness  and  heavenly  direction, 

'  I  remain,  with  esteem, 

•  Your  sincere  friend. 
•JOHN  SKINNER.' 

I  See  note  to  p.  173,  where  a  description  of  Gordon  Castle  is 
given,  and  also  an  account  of  the  cause  which  hurried  Burns 
from  its  hospitable  roof.  Of  Mr  Hoy,  a  sketch  will  be  found  in 
the  note  to  the  letter  which  follows  this. 


burgh,  has,  not  from  mercenary  views,  but  from 
an  honest  Scotch  enthusiasm,  set  about  collecting 
all  our  native  songs  and  setting  them  to  music; 
particularly  those  that  have  never  been  set  before. 
Clarke,  the  well-known  musician,  presides  over 
the  musical  arrangement,  and  Drs  Beattie  and 
Blacklock,  Mr  Tytler  of  Woodhouselec,  and  your 
humble  servant  to  the  utmost  of  his  small  power, 
assist  in  collecting  the  old  poetry,  or  sometimes 
for  a  fine  air  make  a  stanza  when  it  has  no  words. 
The  brats,  too  tedious  to  mention,  claim  a  parental 
pang  from  my  hardship.  I  suppose  it  will  appear 
in  Johnson's  second  number — the  first  was  pub- 
lished before  my  acquaintance  with  him.  My 
request  is — '  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen '  is  one 
intended  for  this  number,  and  I  beg  a  copy  of  his 
Grace  of  Gordon's  words  to  it,  which  you  were  so 
kind  as  to  repeat  to  me.  You  may  be  sure  we 
woji't  prefix  the  author's  name,  except  you  like, 
though  I  look  on  it  as  no  small  merit  to  this  work, 
that  the  names  of  so  many  of  the  authors  of  our 
old  Scottish  songs,  names  almost  forgotten,  will  be 
inserted.  I  do  not  well  know  where  to  write  to 
you — I  rather  write  at  you ;  but  if  you  will  be  so 
obliging,  immediately  on  receipt  of  this,  as  to  write 
me  a  few  lines,  I  shall  perhaps  pay  you  in  kind, 
though  not  in  quality.  Johnson's  terms  are : — 
each  number  a  handsome  pocket  volume,  to  con- 
sist at  least  of  a  hundred  Scotch  songs,  with  basses 
for  the  harpsichord,  &c.  The  price  to  subscribers 
5s. ;  to  non-subscribers  6s.  He  will  have  three 
numbers  I  conjecture. 

My  direction  for  two  or  three  weeks  will  be  at 
Mr  William  Cruikshank's,  St  James's-square,  New- 
town,  Edinburgh. 

I  am, 

Sir, 
Yours  to  command, 

R.  B.2 
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3  Mr  Hoy  replied  to  the  above  letter  in  the  follow'ng  terms: 

'  GORDON  CASTLE,  OCT.  31st,  1787. 
•SIR: 

•  If  you  were  not  sensible  of  your  fault  as  well  as  of  your  loss, 
in  leaving  this  place  so  suddenly,  I  should  condemn  you  to  starve 
upon  cauld  kail  for  ae  towmont  at  least ;  and  as  for  Dick  Latint 
[Mr  Nicol],  your  travelling  companion,  without  banning  him 
iri  a'  the  curses  contained  in  your  letter  (which  he'll  no  value 
a  bawtee)  I  should  give  him  nought  but  Stra'  bogie  castockt  to 
chew  for  sax  out*,  or  aye  until  he  was  as  sensible  of  his  error 
as  you  seem  to  be  of  yours. 

*  »  •  •  •  « 

•  Your  song  [Bonnie  Castle  Gordon]  I  shewed  without  pro- 
ducing the  author;  and  it- was  judged  by  the  Duchess  to  be 
the  production  of  Dr  Beattie.  I  sent  a  copy  of  it  by  her  Grace's 
desire  to  a  Mrs  M'Pherson,  in  Badenoch,  who  sings  Morag,  and 
all  other  Gaelic  songs,  in  great  perfection.     I  have  recorded  it 
likewise,  by  Lady  Charlotte's  desire,  in  a  book  belonging  to 
her  Ladyship ;  where  it  is  in  company  with  a  great  many  other 
poems  and  verses,  some  of  the  writers  of  which  are  no  less 
eminent  for  their  political   than  for   their  poetical  abilities. 
When  the  Duchess  was  Informed  that  you  were  the  author, 
she  wished  you  had  written  the  verses  in  Scotch. 
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GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


LXXXIV. 
TO  JAMES  HOY,  ESQ.  GORDON  CASTLE.' 

EDIN.,  6th  NOVEMBER,  1787. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  WOULD  have  wrote  you  immediately  on 
receipt  of  your  kind  letter,  but  a  mixed  impulse 
of  gratitude  and  esteem  whispered  to  me  that  I 
ought  to  send  you  something  by  way  of  return. 
When  a  poet  owes  anything,  particularly  when  he 
is  indebted  for  good  offices,  the  payment  that 
usually  recurs  to  him — the  only  coin  indeed  in 
which  he  is  probably  conversant — is  rhyme. 
Johnson  sends  the  books  by  the  fly,  as  directed, 
and  begs  me  to  inclose  his  most  grateful  thanks : 
my  return  I  intended  should  have  been  one  or 
two  poetic  bagatelles  which  the  world  have  not 
seen,  or,  perhaps,  for  obvious  reasons,  cannot  see. 
These  I  shall  send  you  before  I  leave  Edinburgh. 
They  may  make  you  laugh  a  little,  which,  on  the 
whole,  is  no  bad  way  of  spending  one's  precious 
hours  and  still  more  precious  breath :  at  any  rate, 


•  Any  letter  directed  to  ine  here  will  come  to  hand  safely ;  and, 
if  sent  under  the  Duke's  cover,  it  will  likewise  come  free ;  that 
is,  as  long  as  the  Duke  is  in  this  country. 

'I  am,  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

•JAMES  HOY.' 

I  Mr  James  Hoy  was  librarian  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  at  Gordon  Castle.  The  following  sketch  of  his  charac- 
ter is  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Robert  Carruthers,  editor  of  the  Inver- 
ness Courier : — 

'  The  late  Mr  James  Hoy,  librarian  to  the  duke  of  Gordon, 
was,  in  many  respects,  a  singular  and  original  character.  In 
goodness  of  heart,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  he  was  not  unlike 
Dominie  Sampson  himself;  and,  during  the  long  period  of  forty- 
six  years,  during  which  he  was  the  inmate  of  a  ducal  mansion, 
be  lost  not  a  shade  of  his  originality,  or  abated  one  jot  of  his 
stoical  indifference  to  riches.  The  love  of  learning  and  of  virtue 
which  distinguished  Mr  Hoy,  added  to  his  simple  and  primitive 
habits,  rendered  him  universally  respected  and  noted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gordon  Castle ;  and  in  the  noble  family  in 
which  he  resided,  he  maintained  all  the  same  familiar  footing 
that  his  celebrated  prototype,  whom  we  have  named  above, 
preserved  at  Ellangowan.  Mr  Hoy  was  born  at  Haining,  in 
Selkirkshire,  in  the  year  1747.  His  father  was  gardener  to 
Pringle  of  Haining,  or  Clifton,  afterwards  Lord  Ailmore,  one 
of  the  lords  of  session,  and  his  lordship's  daughter,  Miss  Violet 
Pringle,  observing  young  Hoy  to  be  a  steady  sedate  lad,  had 
him  educated,  according  to  his  parents'  wishes,  for  the  dissent- 
ing church.  Lord  Ailmore  becoming  blind,  young  Hoy  was 
engaged  to  be  his  reader  and  companion.  Even  at  this  early 
period,  he  must  have  discovered  considerable  signs  of  scientific 
genius,  for  he  had  an  offer  to  go  to  Ireland  with  Banks  and 
Solander,  as  botanist,  and  to  assist  in  other  departments  of 
science. 

'  It  was  as  a  sort  of  literary  companion,  and  as  one  able  to 
scale  the  different  heights  and  bearings  round  Gordon  Castle, 
that  Mr  Hoy  was  recommended  to  the  duke,  and  scarcely  any 
other  situation  could  have  been  so  admirably  calculated  to  pro- 
mote his  own  happiness ;  for,  as  his  whole  enjoyment  was  in 
books,  so  that  which  was  his  delight  now  became  his  duty. 
To  him  the  charge  of  the  duke's  library  was  committed.  It 
became  the  castle  of  which  he  was  appointed  governor,  and  he 
was  never  out  of  his  garrison  except  at  meal-times,  or  when 
railed  into  the  fields  by  his  scientific  pursuits;  or  on  Sundays, 
when  he  never  failed,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  might,  to 
mount  his  horse,  to  ride  to  Blgin  to  attend  the  Seceder  meet- 


they  will  be,  though  a  small,  yet  a  very  sincere 
mark  of  my  respectful  esteem  for  a  gentleman 
whose  farther  acquaintance  I  should  look  upon 
as  a  peculiar  obligation. 

The  duke's  song,  independent  totally  of  his 
dukeship,  charms  me.2  There  is  I  know  not 
what  of  wild  happiness  of  thought  and  expression 
peculiarly  beautiful  in  the  old  Scottish  song  style, 
of  which  his  Grace,  old  venerable  Skinner,  the 
author  of  '  Tullochgorum,'  &c.,  and  the  late  Ross, 
at  Lochlee,  of  true  Scottish  poetic  memory,  are 
the  only  modern  instances  that  I  recollect,  since 
Ramsay  with  his  contemporaries,  and  poor  Bob 
Fergusson  went  to  the  world  of  deathless  exist- 
ence and  truly  immortal  song.  The  mob  of  man- 
kind, that  many -headed  beast,  would  laugh  at  so 
serious  a  speech  about  an  old  song ;  but,  as  Job 
says,  "O  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a 
book !"  Those  who  think  that  composing  a  Scotch 
song  is  a  trifling  business — let  them  try. 

I  wish  my  Lord  Duke  would  pay  a  proper 
attention  to  the  Christian  admonition — "  Hide  not 
your  candle  under  a  bushel,"  but  "  Let  your  light 
shine  before  men."  I  could  name  half  a  dozen 

ing-house.  As  the  duke's  engagements  and  occupations 
deprived  him  of  sufficient  leisure  to  peruse  the  numerous  books 
of  miscellaneous  information  which  were  continually  appear- 
ing, it  became  Mr  Hoy's  business  to  devote  his  forenoons  to 
reading  them  as  they  arrived ;  and  then  he  was  enabled,  as  they 
sat  tete  a  tete  over  their  bottle  of  claret  together  after  dinner, 
to  fill  the  duke  with  all  that  was  worth  remembering,  and  his 
grace's  memory  was  such,  that  it  never  afterwards  lost  what 
it  thus  received. 

'  Mr  Hoy's  chief  sciences  were  astronomy,  entomology,  and 
botany.  To  the  first  of  these  he  adhered  steadily  to  his  dying 
day,  and  made  almost  daily  observations  on  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  from  his  having  undertaken  the  regulation  of  the  clocks 
at  Gordon  castle  and  Fochabers,  it  was  matter  of  notoriety  that 
his  was  the  only  accurately  kept  time  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

'  We  need  scarcely  say  that  Mr  Hoy  was  quite  indifferent  to 
fame;  he  equally  despised  riches,  never  seeking  for  more  than 
might  enable  him  to  dispense  some  charities,  and  to  afford  him- 
self respectable  clothes,  of  which  he  never  had  more  than  two 
suits  at  a  time.  When  his  kind  and  indulgent  patron  volun- 
tarily offered  him  an  addition  to  his  sixty-pound  salary,  he 
replied,  "  Keep  it  to  yoursel',  my  lord  duke,  I'm  no  needin' 
mair ;  ye  hae  as  muckle  need  o't  as  I  hae."  When  Burns  was 
at  Gordon  castle  he  was  particularly  delighted  with  Hoy's  blunt 
manner,  and  perhaps  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  native  of 
the  Borders  gave  him  an  additional  value  in  the  Poet's  estima- 
tion. Mr  Hoy  left  orders  in  his  will  that  his  remains  should  be 
interred  in  the  churchyard  of  the  cathedral  "near  his  auld 
frien'  Mr  Duncan,"  the  Seceder  minister,  to  whom  he  had 
listened  so  many  years  of  his  life,  in  defiance  of  the  wind,  rain, 
snow,  or  sunshine  that  may  have  vainly  assailed  him  during  his 
hebdomadal  rides  to  Elgin. 

'  The  old  librarian  followed  his  noble  master  to  the  grave, 
after  the  interval  of  a  few  short  months,  and  we  cannot  take 
our  leave  of  him  better  than  in  the  well-known  words  of  the 
immortal  dramatist  :  — 

'  "  O  good  old  man !  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed  !" ' 

2  Alexander,  fourth  duke  of  Gordon,  wrote  a  set  of  words 
to  the  old  tune  of '  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen.'  Burns  obtained 
a  copy  from  Mr  Hoy,  and  inserted  it  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Museum.  See  the  Poet's  Remarks  on  Scottish  Song,  at  the 
end  of  the  Correspondence. 
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dukes  that  I  guess  are  a  devilish  deal  worse 
employed;  nay,  I  question  if  there  are  half  a 
dozen  better:  perhaps  there  are  not  half  that 
scanty  number  whom  Heaven  has  favoured  with 
the  tuneful,  happy,  and,  I  will  say,  glorious  gift. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 


No.  LXXXV. 

TO  ROBERT  AINSLIE,  ESQ.,  EDINBURGH. 
EDINBURGH,  SUNDAY  MORNING, 

Nov.  23,  1787. 

I  BEG,  my  dear  Sir,  you  would  not  make  any 
appointment  to  take  us  to  Mr  Ainslie's  to-night. 
On  looking  over  my  engagements,  constitution, 
present  state  of  my  health,  some  little  vexatious 
soul  concerns,  &c.,  I  find  I  can't  sup  abroad 
to-night.  I  shall  bo  in  to-day  till  one  o'clock  if 
you  have  a  leisure  hour. 

You  will  think  it  romantic  when  I  tell  you,  that 
I  find  the  idea  of  your  friendship  almost  necessary 
to  my  existence.  You  assume  a  proper  length  of 
face  in  my  bitter  hours  of  blue-devilism,  and  you 
laugh  fully  up  to  my  highest  wishes  at  my  good 
things. — I  don't  know  upon  the  whole,  if  you  are 
one  of  the  first  fellows  in  God's  world,  but  you 
are  so  to  me.  I  tell  you  this  just  now  in  the  con- 
viction that  some  inequalities  in  my  temper  and 
manner  may  perhaps  sometimes  make  you  suspect 
that  I  am  not  so  warmly  as  I  ought  to  be  your 
friend. 

R.  B. 


No.  LXXXVI. 
TO  THE  EARL  OF  GLENCAIRN. 

EDINBURGH,  1787. 

MY  LORD, 

I  Klfow  your  lordship  will  disapprove  of  my 
ideas  in  a  request  I  am  going  to  make  to  you;  but 
I  have  weighed,  long  and  seriously  weighed,  my 
situation,  my  hopes,  and  turn  of  mind,  and  am 
fully  fixed  to  my  scheme,  if  I  can  possibly  effectu- 
ate it.  I  wish  to  get  into  the  Excise:  I  am  told 
that  your  lordship's  interest  will  easily  procure 
me  the  grant  from  the  commissioners;  and  your 
lordship's  patronage  and  goodness,  which  have 
already  rescued  me  from  obscurity,  wretchedness, 
and  exile,  embolden  me  to  ask  that  interest.  You 
have  likewise  put  it  in  my  power  to  save  the  little 


tie  of  home  that  sheltered  an  aged  mother,  two 
brothers,  and  three  sisters  from  destruction. 
There,  my  lord,  you  have  bound  me  over  to  the 
highest  gratitude. 

My  brother's  farm  is  but  a  wretched  lease,  but 
I  think  he  will  probably  weather  out  the  remain- 
ing seven  years  of  it ;  and  after  the  assistance 
which  I  have  given,  and  will  give  him,  to  keep 
the  family  together,  I  think,  by  my  guess,  I  shall 
have  rather  better  than  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
instead  of  seeking,  what  is  almost  impossible  at 
present  to  find,  a,  farm  that  I  can  certainly  live  by, 
with  so  small  a  stock,  I  shall  lodge  this  sum  in  a 
banking-house,  a  sacred  deposit,  excepting  only 
the  calls  of  uncommon  distress  or  necessitous 
old  age. 

These,  my  lord,  are  my  views :  I  have  resolved 
from  the  maturest  deliberation;  and  now  I  am 
fixed,  I  shall  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  carry 
my  resolve  into  execution.  Your  lordship's  pat- 
ronage is  the  strength  of  my  hopes ;  nor  have  I 
yet  applied  to  any  body  else.  Indeed  my  heart 
sinks  within  me  at  the  idea  of  applying  to  any 
other  of  the  great  who  have  honoured  me  with 
their  countenance.  I  am  ill-qualified  to  dog  the 
heels  of  greatness  with  the  impertinence  of  soli- 
citation, and  tremble  nearly  as  much  at  the  thought 
of  the  cold  promise  as  the  cold  denial;  but  to 
your  lordship  I  have  not  only  the  honour,  the 
comfort,  but  the  pleasure  of  being 
Your  lordship's  much  obliged 

And  deeply  indebted  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 


No.  LXXXV1I. 

TO  JAMES  DALRYMPLE,  ESQ., » 
ORANGEFIELD. 

EDINBURGH,  1787. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  SUPPOSE  the  devil  is  so  elated  with  his  suc- 
cess with  you,  that  he  is  determined  by  a  coup  de 
main  to  complete  his  purposes  on  you  all  at  once, 
in  making  you  a  poet.  I  broke  open  the  letter 
you  sent  me;  hummed  over  the  rhymes;  and, 
as  I  saw  they  were  extempore,  said  to  myself, 
they  were  very  well;  but  when  I  saw  at  the 
bottom  a  name  that  I  shall  ever  value  with  grate- 
fid  respect,  "I  gapit  wide,  but  naething  spak." 
I  was  nearly  as  much  struck  as  the  friends  of  Job, 
of  affliction-bearing  memory,  when  they  sat  down 
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1  Mr  Dnlrytnple  was  a  gentleman  who  interested  himself  in 
the  fortunes  of  Burns,  and,  as  tha  above  letter  indicated, 
occasionally  tried  his  own  hand  at  verse-making. 
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with  him  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and  spake 
not  a  word. 

I  am  naturally  of  a  superstitious  cast,  and  as 
soon  as  my  wonder-scared  imagination  regained 
its  consciousness,  and  resumed  its  functions,  I  cast 
about  what  this  mania  of  yours  might  portend. 
My  foreboding  ideas  had  the  wide  stretch  of 
possibility;  and  several  events,  great  in  their 
magnitude,  and  important  in  their  consequences, 
occurred  to  my  fancy.  The  downfall  of  the  con- 
clave, or  the  crushing  of  the  Cork  rumps;  a  ducal 
coronet  to  Lord  George  Gordon,  and  the  protes- 
tant  interest ;  or  St  Peter's  keys  to  *****. 

You  want  to  know  how  I  come  on.  I  am  just 
in  statu  quo,  or,  not  to  insult  a  gentleman  with 
my  Lathi,  in  "auld  use  and  wont."  The  noble 
Earl  of  Glencairn  took  me  by  the  hand  to-day, 
and  interested  himself  in  my  concerns,  with  a 
goodness  like  that  benevolent  Being  whose  image 
he  so  richly  bears.  He  is  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  than  any  that  philosophy 
ever  produced.  A  mind  like  his  can  never  die. 
Let  the  worshipful  squire  H.  L.,  or  the  reverend 
Mass  J.  M.  go  into  their  primitive  nothing.  At 
best,  they  are  but  ill-digested  lumps  of  chaos, 
only  one  of  them  strongly  tinged  with  bituminous 
particles  and  sulphureous  effluvia.  But  my  noble 
patron,  eternal  as  the  heroic  swell  of  magnanimity, 
and  the  generous  throb  of  benevolence,  shall  look 
on  with  princely  eye  at  "the  war  of  elements, 
the  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds." 

R.  B. 


No.  LXXXIX. 

TO  MISS  M N.i 

SATURDAY  NOON. 
No.  2.  Sx  JAMES'S  SQUARE, 
NEW  TOWN,  EDINBURGH. 

HERE  have  I  sat,  my  dear  Madam,  in  the  stony 
altitude  of  perplexed  study  for  fifteen  vexatious 
minutes,  my  head  askew,  bending  over  the 
intended  card;  my  fixed  eye  insensible  to  the 
very  light  of  day  poured  around;  my  pendulous 
goose-feather,  loaded  with  ink,  hanging  over  the 
future  letter,  all  for  the  important  purpose  of 
writing  a  complimentary  card  to  accompany  your 
trinket. 

Compliment  is  such  a  miserable  Greenland 
expression,  lies  at  such  a  chilly  polar  distance 
from  the  torrid  zone  of  my  constitution,  that  I 
cannot  for  the  very  soul  of  me,  use  it  to  any  per- 
son for  whom  I  have  the  twentieth  part  of  the 


1  Who  this  lady  was  is  not  with  certainty  ascertained.    The 
above  has  been  often  printed  among  the  '  Letters  to  Clarinda.' 


esteem  every  one  must  have  for  you  who  knows 
you. 

As  I  leave  town  in  three  or  four  days,  I  can 
give  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  you  only 
for  a  minute.  Tuesday  evening,  some  tune  about 
seven  or  after,  I  shall  wait  on  you  for  your  fare- 
well commands. 

The  hinge  of  your  box  I  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  proper  connoisseur.  The  broken  glass,  like- 
wise, went  under  review;  but  deliberative  wisdom 
thought  it  would  too  much  endanger  the  whole 
fabric. 

I  am,  dear  Madam, 

With  all  sincerity  of  enthusiasm, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

R.  B. 


No.  XC. 
TO  MISS  CHALMERS.* 

EDINBURGH,  Nov.  21,  1787. 

I  HAVE  one  vexatious  fault  to  the  kindly  wel- 
come, well-filled  sheet  which  I  owe  to  your  and 
Charlotte's3  goodness  —  it  contains  too  much 
sense,  sentiment,  and  good-spelling.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  even  you  two,  whom  I  declare  to  my 
God  I  will  give  credit  for  any  degree  of  excel- 
lence the  sex  are  capable  of  attaining,  it  is  impos- 
sible you  can  go  on  to  correspond  at  that  rate; 
so,  like  those  who,  Shenstone  says,  retire  because 
they  have  made  a  good  speech,  I  shall,  after  a 
few  letters,  hear  no  more  of  you.  I  insist  that 
you  shall  write  whatever  comes  first :  what  you 
see,  what  you  read,  what  you  hear,  what  you 
admire,  what  you  dislike,  trifles,  bagatelles,  non- 
sense; or  to  fill  up  a  corner,  e'en  put  down  a 
laugh  at  full  length.  Now  none  of  your  polite 
hints  about  flattery ;  I  leave  that  to  your  lovers, 
if  you  have  or  shall  have  any;  though,  thank 
heaven,  I  have  found  at  last  two  girls  who  can 
be  luxuriantly  happy  in  their  own  minds  and 
with  one  another,  without  that  commonly  neces- 
sary appendage  to  female  bliss — A  LOVER. 

Charlotte  and  you  are  just  two  favourite  rest- 
ing-places for  my  soul  in  her  wanderings  through 
the  weary,  thorny  wilderness  of  this  world.  God 
knows,  I  am  ill-fitted  for  the  struggle :  I  glory  in 
being  a  Poet,  and  I  want  to  be  thought  a  wise 
man — I  would  fondly  be  generous,  and  I  wish  to 
be  rich.  After  all,  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  lost  sub- 
ject. "  Some  folk  ha'e  a  hantle  o'  fauts,  and  I'm 
but  a  ne'er-do-weel." 


18G 


2  Afterwards  Mrs  Lewis  Hay.    See  p.  24. 

3  Charlotte  Hamilton.    See  p.  20. 
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Afternoon. — To  close  the  melaucholy  reflec- 
tions at  the  end  of  last  sheet,  I  shall  just  add  a 
piece  of  devotion,  commonly  known  in  Carrick 
by  the  title  of  the  "  Wabster's  grace:" — 
••  Some  say  we're  thieves,  and  e'en  sae  are  we, 
Some  say  we  lie,  and  e'en  sae  do  \vi< ! 
Gude  forgi'e  us,  and  I  hope  sae  will  he ! 
Up  and  to  your  looms,  lads." 

R.  B. 


No.  XCI. 
TO  THE  SAME. 

EDINBURGH,  DEC.  12, 1787. 

I  AM  here  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon,  with  a 
bruised  limb  extended  on  a  cushion;  and  the 
tints  of  my  mind  vying  with  the  livid  horror  pre- 
ceding a  midnight  thunder-storm.  A  drunken 
coachman  was  the  cause  of  the  first,  and  incom- 
parably the  lightest  evil ;  misfortune,  bodily 
constitution,  hell,  and  myself  have  formed  a 
"quadruple  alliance"  to  guarantee  the  other. 
I  got  my  fall  on  Saturday,  and  am  getting  slowly 
better. 

I  have  taken  tooth  and  nail  to  the  Bible,  and 
am  got  through  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  half 
way  in  Joshua.  It  is  really  a  glorious  book.  I 
sent  for  my  book-binder  to-day,  and  ordered 
him  to  get  me  an  octavo  Bible  in  sheets,  the  best 
paper  and  print  in  town;  and  bind  it  with  all  the 
elegance  of  his  craft. 

I  would  give  my  best  song  to  my  worst  enemy 
— I  mean  the  merit  of  making  it — to  have  you 
and  Charlotte  by  me.  You  are  angelic  creatures, 
and  would  pour  oil  and  wine  into  my  wounded 
spirit. 

I  inclose  you  a  proof  copy  of  the  '  Banks  of 
the  Devon,'1  wlu'ch  present  with  my  best  wishes 
to  Charlotte.  The  '  Ochil-hills'2  you  shall  pro- 
bably have  next  week  for  yourself.  None  of 
your  fine  speeches! 

R.  B. 


No.  XCII. 
TO  THE  SAME. 

EDINBURGH,  19TH  DEC.  1787. 

I  BEGIN  this  letter  in  answer  to  yours  of  the 

17th  current,  wlu'ch  is  not  yet  cold  since  I  read 

it.     The  atmosphere  of  my  soul  is  vastly  clearer 

than  when  I  wrote  you  last.     For  the  first  time, 


yesterday  I  crossed  the  room  on  crutches.     It 


1  Seep.  20. 

3  See  the  Song  at  p.  24,  beginning, 

•  Where  braving  angry  winter's  storms.' 


would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  my  hardship, 
not  on  my  poetic,  but  on  my  oaken  stilts ;  throw- 
ing my  best  leg  with  an  air !  and  with  as  much 
hilarity  in  my  gait  and  countenance,  as  a  May 
frog  leaping  across  the  newly  harrowed  ridge, 
enjoying  the  fragrance  of  the  refreshed  earth, 
after  the  long  expected  shower ! 

I  can't  say  I  am  altogether  at  my  ease  when  I 
see  any  where  in  my  path  that  meagre,  squalid, 
famine-faced  spectre,  poverty;  attended  as  he 
always  is,  by  iron-fisted  oppression,  and  leering 
contempt;  but  I  have  sturdily  withstood  his 
buffctings  many  a  hard-laboured  day  already, 
and  still  my  motto  is — I  DARE !  My  worst  enemy 
is  mot  meme.  I  lie  so  miserably  open  to  the 
inroads  and  incursions  of  a  mischievous,  light- 
armed,  well-mounted  banditti,  under  the  banners 
of  imagination,  whim,  caprice,  and  passion;  and 
the  heavy-armed  veteran  regulars  of  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  forethought  move  so  very,  very 
slow,  that  I  am  almost  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
warfare,  and,  alas !  frequent  defeat.  There  are 
just  two  creatures  I  would  envy:  a  horse  in  his 
wild  state  traversing  the  forests  of  Asia,  or  an 
oyster  on  some  of  the  desert  shores  of  Europe. 
The  one  has  not  a  wish  without  enjoyment;  the 
other  has  neither  wish  nor  fear.3 

R.  B. 


No.  XCIII. 

TO  CHARLES  HAY,  ESQ.* 

ENCLOSING  VERSES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
LORD  PRESIDENT. 

SIR,  DECEMBER,  1787. 

THE  inclosed  poem  was  written  hi  consequence 

of  your  suggestion,  last  tune  I  had  the  pleasure 

of  seeing  you.    It  cost  me  an  hour  or  two  of  next 

morning's  sleep,  but  did  not  please  me;  so  it  lay 
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3  ' "  Come,  stubborn  pride  and  unshrinking  resolution,  accom- 
pany me  through  this,  to  me,  miserable  world!"    In  surh 
language  did  this  powerful  but  untamed  mind  express  the 
irritation  of  prolonged  expectation   and  disappointed  hope, 
which  slight  reflection  might  have  pointed  out  as  the  common 
fate  of  mortality.    Burns  neither  acknowledged  adversity  as 
the  "  tamer  of  the  human  breast,"  nor  knew  the  golden  curb 
which  discretion  hangs  upon  passion.    He  even  appears  to 
have  felt  a  gloomy  pleasure  in  braving  the  encounter  of  evils 
which  prudence  might  have  avoided,  and  to  have  thought  that 
there  could  be  no  pleasurable  existence  between  the  extremes 
of  licentious  frenzy  and  torpid  sensuality.    "  There  are  only 
two  creatures  that  I  would  envy:  a  horse  in  his  wild  state 
traversing  the  forests  of  Asia,  or  an  oyster  on  some  of  the 
desert  shores  of  Europe.    The  one  has  not  a  wish  without 
enjoyment ;  the  other  has  neither  wish  nor  fear."    When  such 
a  sentiment  is  breathed  by  such  a  being,  the  lesson  is  awful : 
and  if  pride  and  ambition  were  capable  of  being  taught,  they 
might  hence  learn  that  a  well  regulated  mind  and  controled 
passions  are  to  be  prized  above  all  the  glow  of  imagination, 
and  all  the  splendour  of  genius.'— SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

4  This  gentleman  was  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar  at  the 
time  Burns  resided  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  member  of  the  club 
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by,  an  ill-digested  effort,  till  the  other  day  that  I 


gave  it  a  critic  brush. 

These  kind  of  subjects  are  much  hackneyed ; 
and,  besides,  the  wailings  of  the  rhyming  tribe 
over  the  ashes  of  the  great  are  cursedly  suspi- 
cious, and  out  of  all  character  for  sincerity. — 
These  ideas  damped  my  muse's  fire;  however,  I 
have  done  the  best  I  could,  and,  at  all  events,  it 
gives  me  an  opportunity  of  declaring  that  I  have 
the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 
Your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 


No.  XCIV. 
TO  SIR  JOHN  WHITEFOORD.i 

SIR,  EDINBURGH,  DEC.,  1787. 

MR  MACKENZIE,  in  Mauchline,  my  very  warm 
and  worthy  friend,  has  informed  me  how  much 
you  are  pleased  to  interest  yourself  in  my  fate  as 
a  man,  and  (what  to  me  is  incomparably  dearer) 
my  fame  as  a  poet.  I  have,  Sir,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  been  patronized  by  those  of  your 
character  hi  life,  when  I  was  introduced  to  their 
notice  by  *****  friends  to  them,  and  hon- 
oured acquaintances  to  me ;  hut  you  are  the  first 
gentleman  hi  the  country  whose  benevolence  and 
goodness  of  heart  has  interested  himself  for  me, 
unsolicited  and  unknown.  I  am  not  master 
enough  of  the  etiquette  of  these  matters  to  know, 
nor  did  I  stay  to  inquire,  whether  formal  duty 
bade,  or  cold  propriety  disallowed,  my  thanking 
you  in  this  manner,  as  I  am  convinced,  from  the 
light  in  which  you  kindly  view  me,  that  you  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  believe  this  letter  is  not  the 


called  '  The  Crochallan  Fencibles,'  to  which  the  Poet  also 
belonged,  and  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  note.  He 
was  ultimately  raised  to  the  bench  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Newton.  He  died  at  Powrie  in  Forfarshire,  oil  the  19th 
October,  1811,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  an  able 
lawyer,  an  upright  judge,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  con- 
vivial companion. 

1  Sir  John  Whitefoord  was  proprietor  of  the  estates  of 
Whitefoord  and  Ballochmyle  in  Ayrshire,  but,  through  the 
mismanagement  of  his  predecessor,  (who  is  said  to  have  fur- 
nished Scott  with  the  groundwork  of  his  character  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wardour  in  the  Antiquary,)  and  the  failure  of  the  Ayr 
bank,  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  these,  and  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  WTiitefoord  House  in  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh. 
(See  the  Song  entitled,  '  The  Braes  of  Ballochmyle '  at  p.  32, 
written  on  occasion  of  Miss  Whitefoord  leaving  her  family 
inheritance.)  Sir  John  was  one  of  the  early  patrons  of  Burns, 
and,  what  was  better,  a  generous  defender  of  his  character,  as 
the  above  letter  shows.  His  manners  were  afi'able  and  gentle- 
manly. He  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1803.  It  may  interest  the 
lovers  of  English  literature  to  know,  that  the  Whitefoord 
celebrated  by  Goldsmith,  in  his  poem  of  Retaliation,  was  uncle 
to  Sir  John. 

Merry  Whitefoord,  farewell !    For  thy  sake,  I  admit 
That  a  Scot  may  have  humour — I  had  almost  said  wit : 
This  debt  to  thy  memory  I  cannot  refuse, 
Thou  best  natar'd  man  with  the  worst  humour'd  muse.' 


manoeuvre  of  the  needy,  sharping  author,  fasten- 


ing on  those  in  upper  life,  who  honour  him  with 
a  little  notice  of  him  or  his  works.  Indeed,  the 
situation  of  poets  is  generally  such,  to  a  proverb, 
as  may,  in  some  measure,  palliate  that  prostitu- 
tion of  heart  and  talents  they  have  at  times  been 
guilty  of.  I  do  not  think  prodigality  is,  by  any 
means,  a  necessary  concomitant  of  a  poetic  turn, 
but  I  believe  a  careless,  indolent  attention  to 
economy,  is  almost  inseparable  from  it;  then 
there  must  be  in  the  heart  of  every  bard  of 
Nature's  making,  a  certain  modest  sensibility, 
mixed  with  a  kind  of  pride,  that  will  ever  keep 
him  out  of  the  way  of  those  windfalls  of  fortune 
which  frequently  light  on  hardy  impudence  and 
foot-licking  servility.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
a  more  helpless  state  than  his  whose  poetic  fancy 
unfits  him  for  the  world,  and  whose  character  as 
a  scholar  gives  him  some  pretensions  to  the  poli- 
tesse  of  life — yet  is  as  poor  as  I  am. 

For  rny  part,  I  thank  Heaven,  my  star  has  been 
kinder  ;  learning  never  elevated  my  ideas  above 
the  peasant's  shed,  and  I  have  an  independent 
fortune  at  the  plough-tail. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  any  one  who  pre- 
tended in  the  least  to  the  manners  of  the  gentle- 
man, should  be  so  foolish,  or  worse,  to  stoop  to 
traduce  the  morals  of  such  a  one  as  I  am,  and  so 
unhumanly  cruel,  too,  as  to  meddle  with  that  late 
most  unfortunate,  unhappy  part  of  my  story.  With 
a  tear  of  gratitude,  I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  the  warmth 
with  which  you  interposed  in  behalf  of  my  conduct. 
I  am,  I  acknowledge,  too  frequently  the  sport  of 
whim,  caprice,  and  passion,  but  reverence  to  God, 
and  integrity  to  my  fellow- creatures,  I  hope  I 
shall  ever  preserve.  I  have  no  return,  Sir,  to 
make  you  for  your  goodness  but  one — a  return 
which,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  be  unacceptable 
— the  honest,  warm  wishes  of  a  grateful  heart  for 
your  happiness,  and  every  one  of  that  lovely  flock, 
who  stand  to  you  in  a  filial  relation.  If  ever 
calumny  aim  the  poisoned  shaft  at  them,  may 
friendship  be  by  to  ward  the  blow  ! 

R.  B. 


No.  XCV. 
TO  MISS  HELEN  MARIA  WILLIAMS.* 

ON  READING  THE  POEM  OF  'THE  SLAVE  TRADE.' 

EDINBURGH,  DEC.  1787. 

I  KNOW  very  little  of  scientific  criticism,  so  all 
I  can  pretend  to  in  that  intricate  art  is  merely  to 
note,  as  I  read  along,  what  passages  strike  me  as 


2  Miss  Williams  had  previously  addressed  a  complimentary 
letter  to  the  Poet,  which,  along  with  the  above,  first  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  September,  1817.  The  poem  of 
'  Evan  Banks,'  given  at  page  71,  though  sometimes  attributed 
to  Burns,  was  the  production  of  Miss  Williams. 
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being  uncommonly  beautiful,  and  -where  the  ex.  !  88th  might  perhaps  be  amended  thus:  "Nor  ever 
pression  seems  to  be  perplexed  or  faulty.  quit  her  narrow  maze."     We  are  said  to  pass  a 

The  poem  opens  finely.     There  are  none  of    bound,  but  we  quit  a  maze.    Verse  100th  is  exqui- 
these  idle  prefatory  lines  which  one  may  skip  over 
before  one  comes  to  the  subject.     Verses  9th  and 


10th  in  particular, 

"  Where  ocean's  unseen  bound 
Leaves  a  drear  world  of  waters  round," 

are  truly  beautiful.  The  simile  of  the  hurricane 
is  likewise  fine ;  and,  indeed,  beautiful  as  the 
poem  is,  almost  all  the  similes  rise  decidedly  above 
it.  From  verse  31st  to  verse  60th  is  a  pretty 
eulogy  on  Britain.  Verse  36th,  "  That  foul  drama 
deep  with  wrong,"  is  nobly  expressive.  Verse 
46th,  I  am  afraid,  is  rather  unworthy  of  the  rest, 
"  to  dare  to  feel"  is  an  idea  that  I  do  not  altoge- 
ther like.  The  contrast  of  valour  and  mercy, 
from  the  46th  verse  to  the  50th,  is  admirable. 

Either  my  apprehension  is  dull,  or  there  is 
something  a  little  confused  in  the  apostrophe  to 
Mr  Pitt.  Verse  55th  is  the  antecedent  to  verses 
67th  and  58th,  but  in  verse  58th  the  connection 
seems  ungrammatical : — 


"  Powers    •        •        •        * 
With  no  gradations  mark'd  their  flight, 
But  rose  at  once  to  glory's  height.'1 

*  Ris'n '  should  be  the  word  instead  of  '  rose.'  Try 
it  in  prose.  Powers, — their  flight  marked  by  no 
gradations,  but  [the  same  powers]  risen  at  once 
to  the  height  of  glory.  Likewise,  verse  53d, 
"  For  this,"  is  evidently  meant  to  lead  on  the  sense 
of  the  verses  59th,  60th,  61st,  and  62d  :  but  let 
us  try  how  the  thread  of  connection  runs : — 

"For  this    "       •        »        »        » 
The  deeds  of  mercy,  that  embrace 
A  distant  sphere,  an  alien  race, 
Shall  virtue's  lips  record,  and  claim 
The  fairest  honours  of  thy  name." 

I  beg  pardon  if  I  misapprehend  the  matter,  but 
this  appears  to  me  the  only  imperfect  passage  in 
the  poem.  The  comparison  of  the  sun-beam  is 
fine. 

The  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  is, 
I  hope,  as  just  as  it  is  certainly  elegant.  The 
thought, 

"  Virtue  »  •  •  •  • 
Sends  from  her  unsullied  source. 
The  gem*  of  thought  their  purest  force," 

is  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  idea,  from  verse 
81st  to  the  85th,  that  the  "blest  decree"  is  like 
the  beams  of  morning  ushering  in  the  glorious 
day  of  liberty,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  or 
unapplauded.  From  verse  85th  to  verse  108th 
is  an  animated  contrast  between  the  unfeeling 


selfishness  of  the  oppressor  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  misery  of  the  captive  on  the  other.     Verse 


sitely  beautiful : — 

"  They,  whom  wasted  blessings  tire." 

Verse  110th  is  I  doubt  a  clashing  of  metaphors; 
"  to  load  a  span,"  is,  I  am  afraid,  an  unwarrant- 
able expression.  In  verso  114th,  "  Cast  the 
universe  in  shade,"  is  a  fine  idea.  From  the  115th 
verse  to  the  142d  is  a  striking  description  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  poor  African.  Verse  120th,  "The 
load  of  unremitted  pain,"  is  a  remarkable,  strong 
expression.  The  address  to  the  advocates  for 
abolishing  the  slave-trade,  from  verse  143d  to 
verse  208th,  is  animated  with  the  true  life  of 
genius.  The  picture  of  oppression, — 

"  While  she  links  her  impious  chain, 
And  calculates  the  price  of  pain ; 
Weighs  agony  in  sordid  scales, 
And  marks  if  death  or  life  prevails," — 

is  nobly  executed. 

What  a  tender  idea  is  in  verse  180th  !  Indeed 
that  whole  description  of  home  may  vie  with 
Thomson's  description  of  home,  somewhere  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Autumn.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  a  stronger  expression  of  misery  than  is 
contained  in  these  verses : 

"  Condemned,  severe  extreme,  to  live 
When  all  is  fled  that  life  can  give." 

The  comparison  of  our  distant  joys  to  distant 
objects  is  equally  original  and  striking. 

The  character  and  manners  of  the  dealer  in  the 
infernal  traffic  is  a  well  done,  though  a  horrid, 
picture.  I  am  not  sure  how  far  introducing  the 
sailor  was  right ;  for  though  the  sailor's  common 
characteristic  is  generosity,  yet,  in  this  case,  he  is 
not  only  an  unconcerned  witness,  but,  in  some 
degree,  an  efficient  agent  in  the  business.  Verse 
224th  is  a  nervous  ....  expressive — "  The 
heart  convulsive  anguish  breaks."  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  captive  wretch  when  he  arrives  in  the 
West  Indies,  is  carried  on  with  equal  spirit.  The 
thought  that  the  oppressor's  sorrow  on  seeing  the 
slave  pine,  is  like  the  butcher's  regret  when  his 
destined  lamb  dies  a  natural  death,  is  exceed- 
ingly fine. 

I  am  got  BO  much  into  the  cant  of  criticism,  that 
1  begin  to  be  afraid  lest  I  have  nothing  except 
the  cant  of  it ;  and  instead  of  elucidating  my 
author,  I  am  only  benighting  myself.  For  this 
reason,  I  will  not  pretend  to  go  through  the 
whole  poem.  Some  few  remaining  beautiful  lines, 
however,  I  cannot  pass  over.  Verse  280th  is  the 
strongest  description  of  selfishness  I  ever  saw. 
The  comparison  in  verses  285th  and  286th  is  new 


and  fine ;  and  the  line,  "  Your  arms  to   penurv 
you  lend,"  is  excellent. 
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In  verse  317th, "  like  "  should  certainly  be  "  as" 
or  "so;"  for  instance — 

"  His  sway  the  hardened  bosom  leads 
To  cruelty's  remorseless  deeds : 
As  (or,  so)  the  blue  lightning,  when  it  springs 
With  fury  on  its  livid  wings, 
Darts  on  the  goal  with  rapid  force, 
Nor  heeds  that  ruin  marks  its  course." 

If  you  insert  the  word  "  like"  where  I  have 
placed  "as," you  must  alter  "darts"  to  "darting," 
and  "  heeds "  to  "  heeding,"  in  order  to  make  it 
grammar.  A  tempest  is  a  favourite  subject  with 
the  poets,  but  I  do  not  remember  anything,  even 
in  Thomson's  Winter,  superior  to  your  verses  from 
the  347th  to  the  351st.  Indeed,  the  last  simile, 
beginning  with  "  Fancy  may  dress,"  &c.,  and  end- 
ing with  the  350th  xerse,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  beautiful  passage  in  the  poem ;  it  would  do 
honour  to  the  greatest  names  that  ever  graced 
our  profession. 

I  will  not  beg  your  pardon,  Madam,  for  these 
strictures,  as  my  conscience  tells  me,  that  for  once 


the  character  of  a  poet.  I  am  happy  to  hear  that 
you  will  be  two  or  three  months  at  home.  As 
soon  as  a  bruised  limb  will  permit  me,  I  shall 
return  to  Ayrshire,  and  we  shall  meet;  "and 
faith,  I  hope  we'll  not  sit  dumb,  nor  yet  cast 
out!" 

I  have  much  to  tell  you  "  of  men,  their  man- 
ners, and  their  ways,"  perhaps  a  little  of  the 
other  sex.  Apropos,  I  beg  to  be  remembered  to 
Mrs  Brown.  There  I  doubt  not,  my  dear  friend, 
but  you  have  found  substantial  happiness.  I 
expect  to  find  you  something  of  an  altered  but 
not  a  different  man;  the  wild,  bold,  generous 
young  fellow  composed  into  the  steady,  affection- 
ate husband,  and  the  fond  careful  parent.  For 
me,  I  am  just  the  same  will-o'-wisp  being  I  used 
to  be.  About  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  of  the 
moon,  I  generally  set  in  for  the  trade  wind  of 
wisdom;  but  about  the  full  and  change,  I  am  the 
luckless  victim  of  mad  tornadoes,  which  blow  me 
into  chaos.  Almighty  love  still  reigns  and  revels 


in  my  life  I  have  acted  up  to  the  duties  of  a    in  mJ  bosom;  and  I  am  at  this  moment  ready  to 

1     _  _  _  1  rt    « _    _.    f-i  _i»      i i_     __..  •   -t O    1 


Christian,  hi  doing  as  I  would  be  done  by. 


R.  B. 


No.  XCVI. 
TO  MR  RICHARD  BROWN, » 

IRVINE. 

EDINBURGH,  30th  DEC.,  1787. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  HAVE  met  with  few  tilings  in  life  which  have 
given  me  more  pleasure  than  Fortune's  kindness 
to  you  since  those  days  in  which  we  met  in  the 
vale  of  misery;  as  I  can  honestly  say,  that  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  more  truly  deserved  it,  or  to 
whom  my  heart  more  truly  wished  it.  I  have 
been  much  indebted  since  that  time  to  your  story 
and  sentiments  for  steeling  my  mind  against  evils, 
of  which  I  have  had  a  pretty  decent  share.  My 
will-o'-wisp  fate  you  know :  do  you  recollect  a 
Sunday  we  spent  together  in  Eglinton  woods? 
You  told  me,  on  my  repeating  some  verses  to  you, 
that  you  wondered  I  could  resist  the  temptation 
of  sending  verses  of  such  merit  to  a  magazine.  It 
was  from  this  remark  I  derived  the  idea  of  my 
own  pieces,  which  encouraged  me  to  endeavour  at 


1  This  was  the  Irvine  companion  of  whom  Burns  speaks  in 
his  autobiography  to  Dr  Moore,  as  one  possessed  of  a  mind 
fraught  with  independence,  magnanimity,  and  every  manly 
virtue,  and  yet  whose  conversation,  on  the  subject  of  the  inter- 
course of  the  sexes,  first  corrupted  his  young  feelings.  Brown 
died  some  years  ago  at  Greenock,  where  he  was  muchrespected. 
His  later  life  was  more  prosperous,  and  less  open  to  objection, 
than  his  early  career. 


hang  myself  for  a  young  Edinburgh  widow, 2  who 
has  wit  and  wisdom  more  murderously  fatal  than 
the  assassinating  stiletto  of  the  Sicilian  banditti, 
or  the  poisoned  arrow  of  the  savage  African.  My 
highland  dirk,  that  used  to  hang  beside  my 
crutches,  I  have  gravely  removed  to  a  neighbour- 
ing closet,  the  key  of  which  I  cannot  command  in 
case  of  spring-tide  paroxysms.  You  may  guess  of 
her  wit  by  the  following  verses,  which  she  sent  me 
the  other  day: — 

"  Talk  not  of  lore,  it  gives  me  pain, 

For  love  has  been  my  foe; 
He  bound  me  with  an  iron  chain, 
And  plunged  me  deep  in  woe ! 

"  But  friendship's  pure  and  lasting  joys, 

My  heart  was  formed  to  prove, — 
There  welcome  win  and  wear  the  prize, 

But  never  talk  of  love ! 
"  Your  friendship  much  can  make  me  blest — 

O  why  that  bliss  destroy  ? 
Why  urge  the  odious  one  request, 
You  know  I  must  deny?" 


My   best   compliments    to   our 
Adieu! 


friend   Allan. 
R.  B. 


No.  XCVII. 
TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON. 

EDINBURGH,  DEC.,  1787. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

IT  is  indeed  with  the  highest  pleasure  that  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  return  of  days  of  ease 
and  nights  of  pleasure,  after  the  horrid  hours  of 
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BRAWN      IT    X     IRVINE     A.  R.  S.  A, 
FROM  AN  ORIGINAL  PAINTING. 
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misery  in  which  I  saw  you  suffering  existence 
when  last  in  Ayrshire;  I  seldom  pray  for  any- 
body, "  I'm  baith  dead-swcer  and  wretched  ill 
o't;"  but  most  fervently  do  I  beseech  the  Power 
that  directs  the  world,  that  you  may  live  long  and 
be  happy,  but  live  no  longer  than  you  are  happy. 
It  is  needless  for  me  to  advise  you  to  have  a  reve- 
rend care  of  your  health.  I  know  you  will  make 
it  a  point  never  at  one  time  to  drink  more  than  a 
pint  of  wine  (I  mean  an  English  pint),  and  that 
you  will  never  be  witness  to  more  than  one  bowl 
of  punch  at  a  time,  and  that  cold  drams  you  will 
never  more  taste;  and,  above  all  tilings,  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  after  drinking  perhaps  boiling  punch, 
you  •will  never  mount  your  horse  and  gallop  home 
in  a  chill  late  hour.  Above  all  things,  as  I  under- 
stand you  are  in  the  habits  of  intimacy  with  that 
Boanerges  of  gospel  powers,  Father  Auld,  be 
earnest  with  him  that  he  will  wrestle  in  prayer  for 
you,  that  you  may  see  the  vanity  of  vanities  in 
trusting  to,  or  even  practising  the  casual  moral 
works  of  charity,  humanity,  generosity,  and  for- 
giveness of  things,  wliich  you  practised  so  flag- 
rantly that  it  was  evident  you  delighted  in  them, 
neglecting,  or  perhaps  profanely  despising,  the 
wholesome  doctrine  of  faith  without  works,  the 
only  author  of  salvation.  A  hymn  of  thanksgiv- 
ing would,  in  my  opinion,  be  highly  becoming 
from  you  at  present,  and  in  my  zeal  for  your  well- 
being,  I  earnestly  press  on  you  to  be  diligent  in 
chanting  over  the  two  inclosed  pieces  of  sacred 
poesy.  My  best  compliments  to  Mrs  Hamilton 
and  Miss  Kennedy. — Yours,  &c. 

R.  B. 


No.  XCVllt. 
TO  MISS  CHALMERS. 

EDINBURGH,  DEC.,  1787. 
MY  DEAR  MADAM, 

I  JUST  now  have  read  yours.  The  poetic  com- 
pliments I  pay  cannot  be  misunderstood.  They 
are  neither  of  them  so  particular  as  to  point  you 
out  to  the  world  at  large;  and  the  circle  of  your 
acquaintances  will  allow  all  I  have  said.  Besides, 
I  have  complimented  you  chiefly,  almost  solely, 
on  your  mental  charms.  Shall  I  be  plain  with 
you?  I  will;  so  look  to  it.  Personal  attractions, 
madam,  you  have  much  above  par;  wit,  under- 
standing, and  worth,  you  possess  in  the  first  class. 
This  is  a  cursed  flat  way  of  telling  you  these 
truths,  but  let  me  hear  no  more  of  your  sheepish 
timidity.  I  know  the  world  a  little.  I  know 
What  they  will  say  of  my  poems;  by  second  sight 
I  suppose;  for  I  am  seldom  out  in  my  conjectures; 
II. 


and  you  may  believe  me,  my  dear  madam,  I  would 
not  run  any  risk  of  hurting  you  by  any  ill-judged 
compliment.  I  wish  to  show  to  the  world  the 
odds  between  a  poet's  friends  and  those  of  simple 
prosemen.  More  for  your  information,  both  the 
pieces  go  in.  One  of  them,  '  Where  braving 
angry  winter's  storms,'  is  already  set, — the  tune 
is  Neil  Gow's  Lamentation  for  Abercairny;  the 
other  is  to  be  set  to  an  old  Highland  air  in  Daniel 
Dow's  collection  of  ancient  Scots  music ;  the  name 
is  '  Ha  a  Chaillich  air  mo  Dhtith.'  My  treach- 
erous memory  has  forgot  every  circumstance 
about  Les  Incas,  only  I  think  you  mentioned 
them  as  being  in  Creech's  possession.  I  shall  ask 
him  about  it.  I  am  afraid  the  song  of  '  Some- 
body' will  come  too  late — as  I  shall,  for  certain, 
leave  town  in  a  week  for  Ayrshire,  and  from  that 
to  Dumfries,  but  there  my  hopes  are  slender.  I 
leave  my  direction  in  town,  so  any  tiling,  wher- 
ever I  am,  will  reach  me. 

I  saw  yours  to  ;  it  is  not  too  severe,  nor 

did  he  take  it  amiss.  On  the  contrary,  like  a 
whipt  spaniel,  he  talks  of  being  with  you  in  tho 

Christmas  days.  Mr  — has  given  him  the 

invitation,  and  he  is  determined  to  accept  of  it. 
O  selfishness !  he  owns,  in  his  sober  moments, 
that  from  his  own  volatility  of  inclination,  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  situated,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  his  father's  disposition,  the  whole  affair 
is  chimerical, — yet  he  will  gratify  an  idle  pen- 
chant at  the  enormous,  cruel  expense,  of  perhaps 
ruining  the  peace  of  the  very  woman  for  whom 
he  professes  the  generous  passion  of  love !  He  is 
a  gentleman  in  his  mind  and  manners — tant  pis! 
He  is  a  volatile  school-boy — the  heir  of  a  man's 
fortune  who  well  knows  the  value  of  two  times 
two  ! 

Perdition  seize  them  and  their  fortunes,  before 

.they  should  make  the  amiable,  the  lovely , 

the  derided  object  of  their  purse-proud  contempt ! 

I  am  doubly  happy  to  hear  of  Mrs  's 

recovery,  because  I  really  thought  all  was  over 
with  her.  There  are  days  of  pleasure  yet  await- 
ing her : 

"  As  I  came  in  by  Glenap, 
I  met  with  an  aged  woman ; 
She  bade  me  cheer  up  my  heart, 
For  the  best  o'  my  days  was  comin'."  1 

This  day  will  decide  my  affairs  with  Creech. 
Tilings  are,  like  myself,  not  what  they  ought  to 
be;  yet  better  than  what  they  appear  to  be. 

"  Heaven's  Sovereign  saves  all  beings  but  himself — 
That  hideous  sight— a  naked  human  heart." 

Farewell !  remember  me  to  Charlotte. 

R.  B. 


1  This  old  rhyme,  Lockliart  tells  us,  was  a  great  favourite 
with  the  Poet.  He  is  said  to  have  often  repeated  it  on  his  first 
journey  to  Edinburgh.  Glenap  is  in  the  south  of  Ayrshire. 
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No.  XCIX.1 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

EDINBURGH,  JAN.  21st,  1788. 

AFTER  six  weeks'  confinement,  I  am  beginning 
to  walk  across  the  room.  They  have  been  six 
horrible  weeks;  anguish  and  low  spirits  made  me 
unfit  to  read,  write,  or  think. 

I  have  a  hundred  times  wished  that  one  could 
resign  life  as  an  officer  resigns  a  commission :  for 
I  would  not  take  in  any  poor,  ignorant  wretch,  by 
selling  out.  Lately  I  was  a  sixpenny  private; 
and,  God  knows,  a  miserable  soldier  enough;  now 
I  march  to  the  campaign,  a  starving  cadet :  a  little 
more  conspicuously  wretched. 

I  am  ashamed  of  all  this  ;  for  though  I  do  want 
bravery  for  the  warfare  of  life,  I  could  wish,  like 
some  other  soldiers,  to  have  as  much  fortitude  or 
cunning  as  to  dissemble  or  conceal  my  cowardice. 

As  soon  as  I  can  bear  the  journey,  which  will 
be,  I  suppose,  about  the  middle  of  next  week,  I 
leave  Edinburgh;  and  soon  after  I  shall  pay  my 
grateful  duty  at  Dunlop  House. 

R.  B. 


NO.  C. 
TO  THE  SAME. 

EDINBURGH,  FEB.  12th,  1788. 

SOME  things  in  your  late  letters  hurt  me :  not 
that  you  say  them,  but  that  you  mistake  me. 
Religion,  my  honoured  Madam,  has  not  only  been 
all  my  life  my  chief  dependance  but  my  dearest 
enjoyment.  I  have,  indeed,  been  the  luckless 
victim  of  wayward  follies ;  but,  alas !  I  have 
ever  been  "more  fool  than  knave."  A  mathe- 
matician without  religion  is  a  probable  character ; 
an  irreligious  poet  is  a  monster. 

R.  B. 


No.  CI. 
TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  SKINNER.  2 

EDINBURGH,  14th  FEB.,  1788. 

REVEREND  AND  DEAR  SIR, 

I  HAVE  been  a  cripple  now  near  three  months, 

though  I  am  getting  vastly  better,  and  have  been 

very  much  hurried  beside,  or  else  I  would  have 

wrote  you  sooner.     I  must  beg  your  pardon  for 


1  '  This  is  one  of  the  best  amongst  a  whole  series  of  eloquent 
hypochondriasm.' — JEFFREY. 

2  Mr  Skinner's  letter,  to  which  this  is  an  answer,  will  be 
found  in  a  previous  Note. 


the  epistle  you  sent  me  appearing  in  the  Maga- 
zine. I  had  given  a  copy  or  two  to  some  of  my 
intimate  friends,  but  did  not  know  of  the  printing 
of  it  till  the  publication  of  the  Magazine.  How- 
ever, as  it  does  great  honour  to  us  both,  you  will 
forgive  it. 

The  second  volume  of  the  songs  I  mentioned 
to  you  in  my  last  is  published  to-day.  I  send 
you  a  copy,  which  I  beg  you  will  accept  as  a  mark 
of  the  veneration  I  have  long  had,  and  shall  ever 
have,  for  your  character,  and  of  the  claim  I  make 
to  your  continued  acquaintance.  Your  songs 
appear  in  the  third  volume,  with  your  name  in  the 
index;  as  I  assure  you,  Sir,  I  have  heard  your 
'  Tullochgorum,'  particularly  among  our  west- 
country  folks,  given  to  many  different  names,  and 
most  commonly  to  the  immortal  author  of  '  The 
Minstrel,'  who,  indeed,  never  wrote  any  thing 
superior  to  '  Gi'e's  a  sang,  Montgomery  cried." 
Your  brother  has  promised  me  your  verses  to  the 
Marquis  of  Huntley's  reel,  which  certainly  deserve 
a  place  in  the  collection.  My  kind  host,  Mr 
Cruikshank,  of  the  high-school  here,  and  said  to 
be  one  of  the  best  Latinists  in  this  age,  begs  me  to 
make  you  his  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
entertainment  he  has  got  in  a  Latin  publication  of 
yours,  that  I  borrowed  for  him  from  your  acquain- 
tance and  much  respected  friend  in  this  place,  the 
Reverend  Dr  Webster.  Mr  Cruikshank  main- 
tains that  you  write  the  best  Latin  since  Buchanan. 
I  leave  Edinburgh  to-morrow,  but  shall  return  in 
three  weeks.  Your  song  you  mentioned  in  your 
last,  to  the  tune  of  '  Dumbarton  Drums,'  and  the 
other,  which  you  say  was  done  by  a  brother  in 
trade  of  mine,  a  ploughman,  I  shall  thank  you  for  a 
copy  of  each.  I  am  ever,  Reverend  Sir,  with  the 
most  respectful  esteem  and  sincere  veneration, 
yours,  R.  B. 


No.  GIL 


TO  RICHARD  BROWN  3 

EDINBURGH,  FEB.  15th,  1788. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  RECEIVED  yours  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
I  shall  arrive  at  Glasgow  on  Monday  evening ;  and 
beg,  if  possible,  you  will  meet  me  on  Tuesday.  I 
shall  wait  for  you  Tuesday  all  day.  I  shall  be  found 
at  Davies's  Black  Bull  inn.  I  am  hurried,  as  if 
hunted  by  fifty  devils,  else  I  should  go  to  Greenock; 

3  '  The  letters  to  Richard  Brown,  written  at  a  period  when 
the  Poet  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  reputation,  showed  that  he 
was  at  no  time  so  dazzled  with  success  as  to  forget  the  friends 
who  had  anticipated  the  public  by  discovering  hia  merit.'— 
WALKER. 
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but  if  you  cannot  possibly  come,  write  me,  if    lious  pride,  hypochondriac  imagination,  agonizing 
possible,  to  Glasgow,  on  Monday;  or  direct  tome    sensibility,  and  bedlam  passions! 


at  Mossgiel  by  Mauchline ;  and  name  a  day  and 
place  in  Ayrshire,  within  a  fortnight  from  this 
date,  where  I  may  meet  you.  I  only  stay  a  fort- 
night in  Ayrshire,  and  return  to  Edinburgh.  I 
am  ever,  my  dearest  friend,  yours, 

R.  B. 


NO.  cm. 

TO  MISS  CHALMERS. 
EDINBURGH,  SUNDAY,  FEB.  15th,  1788. 

TO-MORROW,  my  dear*  madam,  I  leave  Edin- 
burgh. I  have  altered  all  my  plans  of  future  life. 
A  farm  that  I  could  live  in,  I  could  not  find:  and, 
indeed,  after  the  necessary  support  my  brother 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  required,  I  could  not 
venture  on  farming  in  that  style  suitable  to  my 
feelings.  You  will  condemn  me  for  the  next  step 
I  have  taken.  I  have  entered  into  the  Excise. 
I  stay  in  the  west  about  three  weeks,  and  then 
return  to  Edinburgh  for  six  weeks'  instructions ; 
afterwards,  for  I  get  employ  instantly,  I  go  ou  il 
plait  a  Dieu  et  mon  Roi.  I  have  chosen  this, 
my  dear  friend,  after  mature  deliberation.  The 
question  is  not  at  what  door  of  fortune's  palace 
we  shall  enter  in,  but  what  doors  does  she  open 
to  us  ?  I  was  not  likely  to  get  any  thing  to  do. 
I  wanted  un  but,  which  is  a  dangerous,  an  unhappy 
situation.  I  got  tliis  without  any  hanging  on,  or 
mortifying  solicitation ;  it  is  immediate  bread,  and, 
though  poor  in  comparison  of  the  last  eighteen 
months  of  my  existence,  'tis  luxury  in  comparison 
of  all  my  preceding  life :  besides,  the  Commissioners 
are  some  of  them  my  acquaintances,  and  all  of 
them  my  firm  friends. 

R.  B. 


No.  CIV. 


TO  THE  SAME. 


[No  date] 


Now  for  that  wayward,  unfortunate  thing,  my- 
self. I  have  broke  measures  with  Creech,  and 
last  week  I  wrote  him  a  frosty,  keen  letter.  He 
replied  in  terms  of  chastisement,  and  promised  mo 
upon  his  honour  that  I  should  have  the  account 
on  Monday ;  but  this  is  Tuesday,  and  yet  I  have 
not  heard  a  word  from  liim.  God  have  mercy  on 
me !  a  poor  damned,  incautious,  duped,  unfortunate 
fool !  The  sport,  the  miserable  victim  of  rebel- 


"  I  wish  that  I  were  dead,  but  I'm  no  like  to 
die !"  I  had  lately  "  a  hair-breadth  'scape  in  th* 
imminent  deadly  breach  "  of  love  too.  Thank  my 
stars  I  got  off  heart-whole,  "  waur  fleyed  than 
hurt . " — Interruption. 

I  have  this  moment  got  a  hint:  I  fear  I  am 
something  like — undone — but  I  hope  for  the  best. 
Come,  stubborn  pride  and  unshrinking  resolution ; 
accompany  me  through  this,  to  me,  miserable 
world  !  You  must  not  desert  me !  Your  friend- 
ship I  think  I  can  count  on,  though  I  should  date 
my  letters  from  a  marching  regiment.  Early  in 
life,  and  all  my  life,  I  reckoned  on  a  recruiting 
drum  as  my  forlorn  hope.  Seriously,  though,  life 
at  present  presents  me  with  but  a  melancholy 
path :  but — my  limb  will  soon  be  sound,  and  I  shall 
struggle  on. 

R.  B. 


No.  CV. 
TO  MRS  ROSE,  OF  KILRAVOCK.« 

EDINBURGH,  FEB.  17th,  1788. 
MADAM, 

You  are  much  indebted  to  some  indispensable 
business  I  have  had  on  my  hands,  otherwise  my 
gratitude  threatened  such  a  return  for  your 
obliging  favour  as  would  have  tired  your  patience. 


1  Burns,  in  his  third  Highland  Tour,  visited  Kilravock,  iq 
Inverness-shire,  and  has  recorded  in  his  Journal  the  pleasure  it 
afforded  him.  As  at  Gordon  Castle,  he  was  hurried  away  from 
this  place  by  his  stubborn  companion,  Mr  Nicol.  The  follow, 
ing  letter  to  the  Poet  from  the  elder  Mrs  Rose  of  Kilrarock,  is 
alike  admirable  for  its  spirit,  good  sense,  and  kind  feeliug. 
'Sir: 

'  I  hope  yon  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  it  was  no 
defect  in  gratitude  for  your  punctual  performance  of  your  part, 
ing  promise  that  has  made  me  so  long  in  acknowledging  it,  but 
merely  the  difficulty  I  had  in  getting  the  Highland  songs  you 
wished  me  to  have  accurately  noted ;  they  are  at  last  inclosed, 
but  how  shall  I  convey  along  with  them  those  graces  they 
acquired  from  the  melodious  voice  of  one  of  the  fair  spirits  of 
the  hill  of  Kildrummie  !  These  I  must  leave  to  your  imagina- 
tion to  supply.  It  has  powers  sufficient  to  transport  you  to  her 
side,  to  recall  her  accents,  and  to  make  them  still  vibrate  in  the 
ears  of  memory.  To  her  I  am  indebted  for  getting  the  in- 
closed notes. — They  are  clothed  with  "  thoughts  that  breathe, 
and  words  that  bum."  These,  however,  being  in  an  unknown 
tongue  to  you,  you  must  again  have  recourse  to  that  same 
fertile  imagination  of  yours  to  interpret  them,  and  suppose  a 
lover's  description  of  the  beauties  of  an  adored  mistress — why 
did  I  say  unknown  ?  The  language  of  love  is  an  universal  one, 
that  seems  to  have  escaped  the  confusion  of  Babel,  and  to  be 
understood  by  all  nations. 

'  1  rejoice  to  find  that  you  were  pleased  with  so  many  things, 
persons,  and  places  in  your  northern  tour,  because  it  leads  me 
to  hope  you  may  be  induced  to  revisit  them  again.  That  the 
old  castle  of  Kilravock,  and  its  inhabitants,  were  amongst  these, 
adds  to  my  satisfaction.  I  am  even  vain  enough  to  admit  your 
very  flattering  application  of  the  line  of  Addison  ;  at  any  rate 
allow  me  to  believe  that  "friendship  will  maintain  the  ground 
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It  but  poorly  expi  esses  my  feelings  to  say,  that  I 
am  sensible  of  your  kindness :  it  may  be  said  of 
hearts  such  as  yours  is,  and  such,  I  hope,  mine  is, 
much  more  justly  than  Addison  applies  it, — 
"  Some  souls  by  instinct  to  each  other  turn  " 

There  was  something  in  my  reception  at  Kilra- 
vock  so  different  from  the  cold,  obsequious,  danc- 
ing school  bow  of  politeness,  that  it  almost  got 
into  my  head  that  friendship  had  occupied  her 
ground  without  the  intermediate  march  of  acquaint- 
ance. I  wish  I  could  transcribe,  or  rather  trans- 
fuse into  language,  the  glow  of  my  heart  when  I 
read  your  letter.  My  ready  fancy,  with  colours 
more  mellow  than  life  itself,  painted  the  beauti- 
fully wild  scenery  of  Kilravock — the  venerable 
grandeur  of  the  castle — the  spreading  woods — the 
winding  river,  gladly  leaving  its  unsightly,  heathy 
source,  and  lingering  with  apparent  delight  as  he 
passes  the  fairy  walk  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  5 
— your  late  distressful  anxieties — your  present 
enjoyments — your  dear  little  angel,  the  pride  of 
your  hopes : — my  aged  friend,  venerable  in  worth 
and  years,  whose  loyalty  and  other  virtues  will 
strongly  entitle  her  to  the  support  of  the  Almighty 
Spirit  here,  and  his  peculiar  favour  in  a  happier 
state  of  existence.  You  cannot  imagine,  Madam, 
how  much  such  feelings  delight  me ;  they  are  my 
dearest  proofs  of  my  own  immortality.  Should  I 
never  revisit  the  north,  as  probably  I  never  will, 
nor  again  see  your  hospitable  mansion,  were  I, 
some  twenty  years  hence,  to  see  your  little 
fellow's  name  making  a  proper  figure  in  a  news- 
paper paragraph,  my  heart  would  bound  with 
pleasure. 

I  am  assisting  a  friend  in  a  collection  of  Scottish 
songs,  set  to  their  proper  tunes ;  every  air  worth 
preserving  is  to  be  included :  among  others  I  have 
given  '  Morag,'  and  some  few  Highland  airs  which 
pleased  me  most,  a  dress  which  will  be  more 
generally  known,  though  far,  far  inferior  in  real 
merit.  As  a  small  mark  of  my  grateful  esteem, 
I  beg  leave  to  present  you  with  a  copy  of  the 
work,  as  far  as  it  is  printed ;  the  Man  of  Feeling, 


she  has  occupied,  in  both  our  hearts,"  in  spite  of  absence,  and 
that  when  we  do  meet,  it  will  be  as  acquaintance  of  a  score  of 
years'  standing ;  and  on  this  footing  consider  me  as  interested 
in  the  future  course  of  your  fame,  so  splendidly  commenced. 
Any  communications  of  the  progress  of  your  muse  will  be 
received  with  great  gratitude,  and  the  fire  of  your  genius  will 
have  power  to  warm  even  us  frozen  sisters  of  the  north. 

'  The  fire-sides  of  Kilravock  and  Kildrummie  unite  in  cordial 
regards  to  you.  When  you  incline  to  figure  either  in  your  idea, 
suppose  some  of  us  reading  your  poems,  and  some  of  us  singing 
your  songs,  and  ray  little  Hugh  looking  at  your  picture,  and 
you'll  seldom  be  wrong.  We  remember  Mr  Nicol  with  as 
much  good- will  as  we  can  do  anybody  who  hurried  Mr  Burns 
from  us. 

'  Farewell,  Sir !  I  can  only  contribute  the  widow's  mite  to  the 
esteem  and  admiration  excited  by  your  merits  and  genius,  but 
Ihjs  I  jrive  as  she  did,  with  all  my  heart— being  sincerely  yours, 

«  EL.  ROSE.' 


that  first  of  men,  has  promised  to  transmit  it  by 
the  first  opportunity. 

I  beg  to  be  remembered  most  respectfully  to 
my  venerable  friend,  and  to  your  little  Highland 
chieftain.  When  you  see  the  "  two  fair  spirits  of 
the  hill,"  at  Kildrummie, l  tell  them  that  I  have 
done  myself  the  honour  of  setting  myself  down  as 
one  of  their  admirers  for  at  least  twenty  years  to 
come,  consequently  they  must  look  upon  me  as 
an  acquaintance  for  the  same  period ;  but,  as  the 
Apostle  Paul  says,  "  this  I  ask  of  grace,  not  of 
debt." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam,  &c. 

R.  B. 


NO.  CVI. 
TO  RICHARD  BROWN. 

MOSSGIEL,  24th  FEB.  1788. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  CANNOT  get  the  proper  direction  for  my 
friend  in  Jamaica,  but  the  following  will  do : — To 
Mr  Jo.  Hutchinson,  at  Jo.  Brownrigg's,  Esq.,  care 
of  Mr  Benjamin  Henriquez,  merchant,  Orange- 
street,  Kingston.  I  arrived  here,  at  my  brother's, 
only  yesterday,  after  fighting  my  way  through 
Paisley  and  Kilmarnock,  against  those  old  power- 
ful foes  of  mine,  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the 
flesh — so  terrible  in  the  fields  of  dissipation.  I 
have  met  with  few  incidents  in  my  life  which 
gave  me  so  much  pleasure  as  meeting  you  in 
Glasgow.  There  is  a  tune  of  life  beyond  which 
we  cannot  form  a  tie  worth  the  name  of  friend- 
ship. "  O  youth  !  enchanting  stage,  profusely 
blest."  Life  is  a  fairy  scene:  almost  all  that 
deserves  the  name  of  enjoyment  or  pleasure  is  only 
a  charming  delusion;  and  in  comes  repining  age, 
in  all  the  gravity  of  hoary  wisdom,  and  wretch- 
edly chases  away  the  bewitching  phantom.  When 
I  think  of  life,  I  resolve  to  keep  a  strict  look-out 
in  the  course  of  economy,  for  the  sake  of  worldly 
convenience  and  independence  of  mind;  to  culti- 
vate intimacy  with  a  few  of  the  companions  of 
youth,  that  they  maybe  the  friends  of  age;  never 
to  refuse  my  liquorish  humour  a  handful  of  the 
sweetmeats  of  life,  when  they  come  not  too  dear ; 
and,  for  futurity, — 

"  The  present  moment  is  our  ain, 
The  neist  we  never  saw !" 

How  like  you  my  philosophy  ?     Give  my  best 
compliments  to  Mrs  B.,  and  believe  me  to  be, 
My  dear  Sir, 

R.  B. 


1  Miss  Sophia  Brodie,  of  N .  and  Miss  Rose  of  Kilravock. 
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No.  CVII. 
TO  MR  WILLIAM  CRUIKSHANK 

MAUCHLINE,  MARCH  3d,  1788. 

Mr  DEAR  SIR, 

APOLOGIES  for  not  writing  are  frequently  like 
apologies  for  not  singing — the  apology  better  than 
the  song.  I  have  fought  my  way  severely  through 
the  savage  hospitality  of  this  country,  to  send  every 
guest  drunk  to  bed  if  they  can. 

I  executed  your  commission  in  Glasgow,  and  I 
hope  the  cocoa  came  safe.  'Twas  the  same  price 
and  the  very  same  kind  as  your  former  parcel,  for 
the  gentleman  recollected  your  buying  there  per- 
fectly well. 

I  should  return  my  thanks  for  your 


hospitality  (I  leave  a  blank  for  the  epithet,  as  I 
know  none  can  do  it  justice)  to  a  poor,  wayfaring 
bard,  who  was  spent  and  almost  overpowered 
fighting  with  prosaic  wickedness  in  high  places; 
but  I  am  afraid  lest  you  should  burn  the  letter 
whenever  you  come  to  the  passage,  so  I  pass  over 
it  in  silence.  I  am  just  returned  from  visiting 
Mr  Miller's  farm.  The  friend  whom  I  told  you 
I  would  take  with  me  l  was  highly  pleased  with 
the  farm ;  and  as  he  is,  without  exception,  the 
most  intelligent  farmer  in  the  country,  he  has 
staggered  me  a  good  deal.  I  have  the  two  plans 
of  life  before  me ;  I  shall  balance  them  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment ;  and  fix  on  the  most  eligible. 
I  have  written  Mr  Miller,  and  shall  wait  on  him 
\vhen  I  come  to  town,  which  shall  be  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  next  week :  I  would  be  in  sooner, 
but  my  unlucky  knee  is  rather  worse,  and  I  fear 
for  some  time  will  scarcely  stand  the  fatigue  of 
my  Excise  instructions.  I  only  mention  these 
ideas  to  you;  and,  indeed,  except  Mr  Ainslie, 
whom  I  intend  writing  to  to-morrow,  I  will  not 
write  at  all  to  Edinburgh  till  I  return  to  it.  I 
would  send  my  compliments  to  Mr  Nicol,  but  he 
would  be  hurt  if  he  knew  I  wrote  to  anybody  and 
not  to  him :  so  I  shall  only  beg  my  best,  kindest, 
kindest  compliments  to  my  worthy  hostess,  and 
the  sweet  little  rose-bud. 

So  soon  as  I  am  settled  in  the  routine  of  life, 
either  as  an  Excise-oificer,  or  as  a  farmer,  I  pro- 
pose myself  great  pleasure  from  a  regular  corres- 
pondence with  the  only  man  almost  I  ever  saw 
who  joined  the  most  attentive  prudence  witli  tho 
warmest  generosity. 

I  am  much  interested  for  that  best  of  men,  Mr 


1  This  was  James  Tennant  of  Gloncouner,  to  whom  one  of 
his  poetical  epistles  is  addressed. 


Wood;  I  hope  he  is  in  better  health  and  spirits 
than  when  I  saw  him  last. 

I  am  ever,  My  dearest  friend, 

Your  obliged,  humble  servant. 
R.  W. 


NO.  CVIII. 
TO  ROBERT  AINSLIE,  ESQ. 

MACCHLINE,  3d  MARCH,  1788. 
Mr  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  AM  just  returned  from  Mr  Miller's  farm.  My 
old  friend  whom  I  took  with  me  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  bargain,  and  advised  me  to 
accept  of  it.  He  is  the  most  intelligent  sensible 
farmer  in  the  county,  and  his  advice  has  staggered 
me  a  good  deal.  I  have  the  two  plans  before  me : 
I  shall  endeavour  to  balance  them  to  the  best  of 
my  judgment,  and  fix  on  the  most  eligible.  On 
the  whole,  if  I  find  Mr  Miller  in  the  same  favour- 
able disposition  as  when  I  saw  him  last,  I  shall 
in  all  probability  turn  farmer. 

I  have  been  through  sore  tribulation  and  under 
much  buffetting  of  the  wicked  one  since  I  came 
to  this  country.  Jean  I  found  banished,  forlorn, 
destitute,  and  friendless;  I  have  reconciled  her 
to  her  fate,  and  I  have  reconciled  her  to  her 
mother. 

I  shall  be  in  Edinburgh  middle  of  next  week. 
My  farming  ideas  I  shall  keep  private  till  I  see. 
I  got  a  letter  from  Clarinda  yesterday,  and  she 
tells  me  she  has  got  no  letter  of  mine  but  one. 
Tell  her  that  I  wrote  to  her  from  Glasgow,  from 
Kilmarnock,  from  Mauchline,  and  yesterday  from 
Cumnock  as  I  returned  from  Dumfries.  Indeed, 
she  is  the  only  person  in  Edinburgh  I  have  written 
to  till  this  day.  How  are  your  soul  and  body 
putting  up  ? — a  little  like  man  and  wife  I  suppose. 

R.  B. 


No.  CIX. 
TO  RICHARD  BROWN. 

MAUCHLINE,  7th  MARCH,  1788. 
I  HAVE  been  out  of  the  country,  my  dear  friend, 
and  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  writing  till 
now,  when  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  gone  out  of 
the  country  too.  I  have  been  looking  at  farms, 
and,  after  all,  perhaps  I  may  settle  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  farmer.  I  have  got  so  vicious  a  bent 
to  idleness,  and  have  ever  been  so  little  a  man  of 
business,  that  it  will  take  no  ordinary  effort  to 
bring  my  mind  properly  into  the  routine:  but 
you  will  say  a  "great  effort  is  worthy  of  you." 
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I  say  so  myself;  and  butter  up  my  vanity  with 
all  the  stimulating  compliments  I  can  think  of. 
Men  of  grave,  geometrical  minds,  the  sons  of 
"which  was  to  be  demonstrated,"  may  cry  up 
reason  as  much  as  they  please ;  but  I  have  always  ; 
found  an  honest  passion,  or  native  instinct,  the 
truest  auxiliary  in  the  warfare  of  this  world,  j 
Reason  almost  always  comes  to  me  like  an  unlucky 
wife  to  a  poor  devil  of  a  husband,  just  in  sufficient 
time  to  add  her  reproaches  to  his  other  grievances. 
I  am  gratified  with  your  kind  inquiries  after 
Jean;  as,  after  all,  I  may  say  with  Othello — 


-"  Excellent  wretch ! 


Perdition  catch  my  soul,  but  I  do  love  thee  ! " 
I  go  for  Edinburgh  on  Monday. 

Yours, 

R.  B. 


No.  CX. 
TO  MR  MUIR. 

MOSSGIEL,  7th  MARCH,  1788. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  HAVE  partly  changed  my  ideas,  my  dear  friend, 
since  I  saw  you.  I  took  old  Glenconner  with  me 
to  Mr  Miller's  farm,  and  he  was  so  pleased  with 
it,  that  I  have  wrote  an  offer  to  Mr  Miller,  which, 
if  he  accepts,  I  shall  sit  down  a  plain  farmer,  the 
happiest  of  lives  when  a  man  can  live  by  it.  In 
this  case  I  shall  not  stay  in  Edinburgh  above  a 
week.  I  set  out  on  Monday,  and  would  have 
come  by  Kilmarnock,  but  there  are  several  small 
sums  owing  me  for  my  first  edition  about  Galston 
and  Newmills,  and  I  shall  set  off  so  early  as  to 
despatch  my  business  and  reach  Glasgow  by  night. 
When  I  return,  I  shall  devote  a  forenoon  or  two 
to  make  some  kind  of  acknowledgment  for  all  the 
kindness  I  owe  your  friendship.  Now  that  I  hope 
to  settle  with  some  credit  and  comfort  at  home, 
there  was  not  any  friendship  or  friendly  corres- 
pondence that  promised  me  more  pleasure  than 
yours ;  I  hope  I  will  not  be  disappointed.  I  trust 
the  spring  will  renew  your  shattered  frame,  and 
make  your  friends  happy.  You  and  I  have  often 
agreed  that  life  is  no  great  blessing  on  the  whole. 
The  close  of  life,  indeed,  to  a  reasoning  age,  is, 

"  Dark  as  was  chaos,  ere  the  infant  sun 
Was  roll'd  together,  or  had  try'd  his  beams 
Athwart  the  gloom  profound." 

But  an  honest  man  has  nothing  to  fear.  If  we 
lie  down  in  the  grave,  the  whole  man  a  piece  of 
broken  machinery,  to  moulder  with  the  clods  of 
the  valley,  be  it  so ;  at  least  there  is  an  end  of 
pain,  care,  woes  and  wants:  if  that  part  of  us 
called  mind  does  survive  the  apparent  destruction 
of  the  man — away  with  old-wife  prejudices  and 
tales!  Every  age  and  every  nation  has  had  a 
different  set  of  stories;  and  as  the  many  are 


always  weak  of  consequence,  they  have  often, 
perhaps  always,  been  deceived:  a  man  conscious 
of  having  acted  an  honest  part  among  his  fellow- 
creatures — even  granting  that  he  may  have  been 
the  sport  at  times  of  passions  and  instincts — he 
goes  to  a  great  unknown  Being,  who  could  have 
no  other  end  in  giving  him  existence  but  to  make 
him  happy,  who  gave  him  those  passions  and 
instincts,  and  well  knows  their  force. 

These,  my  worthy  friend,  are  my  ideas;  and  I 
know  they  are  not  far  different  from  yours.  It 
becomes  a  man  of  sense  to  think  for  himself,  par- 
ticularly in  a  case  where  all  men  are  equally  inter- 
ested, and  where,  indeed,  all  men  are  equally  in 
the  dark. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Sir;  God  send  us  a  cheerful 
meeting !  R.  B. 

No.  CXI. 


SIR, 


TO  . 

MOSSGIEL,  FRIDAY  MORNING.' 


THE  language  of  refusal  is  to  me  the  most  diffi- 
cult language  on  earth,  and  you  are  the  [only] 
man  of  the  world,  excepting  one  of  Rt.  Hon.  desig- 
nation, to  whom  it  gives  me  the  greatest  pain  to 
hold  such  language.  My  brother  has  already  got 
money,  and  shall  want  nothing  in  my  power  to 
enable  him  to  fulfil  his  engagement  with  you; 
but  to  be  security  on  so  large  a  scale,  even  for  a 
brother,  is  what  I  dare  not  do,  except  I  were  in 
such  circumstances  of  life  as  that  the  worst  that 
might  happen  could  not  greatly  injure  me. 

I  never  wrote  a  letter  which  gave  me  so  much 
pain  in  my  life,  as  I  know  the  unhappy  conse- 
quences; I  shall  incur  the  displeasure  of  a  gentle- 
man for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect,  and  to 
whom  I  am  deeply  obliged. 

I  am  ever,  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  very  humble  Servant, 
ROBERT  BURNS. 


No.  CXII. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

MOSSGIEL,  17th  MARCH,  1788. 
MADAM, 

THE  last  paragraph  in  yours  of  the  30th  February 
affected  me  most,  so  I  shall  begin  my  answer 
where  you  ended  your  letter.  That  I  am  often 
a  sinner  with  any  little  wit  I  have,  I  do  confess : 

1  The  exact  date  of  this  letter  is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  shortly  before  Burns  obtained  a  settlement 
with  his  publisher,  Creech,  which  was  not  till  April,  1788. 
Before  this,  as  previous  letters  show,  he  considered  his  affairs 
to  be  in  a  very  distracted  state.  On  his  settling  with  Creech, 
it  is  well  known  how  generously  he  behaved  towards  his  bro- 


letter  would  not.  it  is  thought,  be  required. 
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V 


but  I  have  taxed  my  recollection  to  no  purpose, 
to  find  out  when  it  was  employed  against  you.  I 
hate  an  ungenerous  sarcasm  a  great  deal  worse 
than  I  do  the  devil;  at  least  as  Milton  describes 
him ;  and  though  I  may  be  rascally  enough  to  bo 
sometimes  guilty  of  it  myself,  I  cannot  endure  it 
in  others.  You,  my  honoured  friend,  who  cannot 
appear  in  any  light  but  you  arc  sure  of  being  re- 
spectable— you  can  afford  to  pass  by  an  occasion 
to  display  your  wit,  because  you  may  depend  for 
fame  on  your  sense ;  or,  if  you  choose  to  be  silent, 
you  know  you  can  rely  on  the  gratitude  of  many, 
and  the  esteem  of  all;  but,  God  help  us,  who  are 
wits  or  witlings  by  profession,  if  we  stand  not  for 
fame  there,  we  sink  unsupported ! 

I  am  highly  flattered  by  the  news  you  tell  me 
of  Coila. '  I  may  say  to  the  fair  painter  who  does 
me  so  much  honour,  as  Dr  Beattie  says  to  Ross 
the  poet  of  his  muse  Scota,  from  which,  by  the 
bye,  I  took  the  idea  of  Coila  ('tis  a  poem  of 
Beattie's  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  which  perhaps 
you  have  never  seen) : — 

•  Ye  shake  your  head,  but  o-  my  fegs, 
Ye've  set  auld  Scota  on  her  legs : 
Lang  had  she  lien  wi1  beffs  and  Regs, 

Bumbaz'd  and  dizzie, 
Her  fiddle  wanted  strings  and  pegs, 

Wae's  me,  poor  hizzie.' 

R.  B. 


No.  CXIII. 
TO  MISS  CHALMERS. 

EDINBURGH,  MARCH  14th,  1788. 
I  KNOW,  my  ever  dear  friend,  that  you  will  be 
pleased  with  the  news  when  I  tell  you,  I  have  at 
last  taken  a  lease  of  a  farm.  Yesternight  I  com- 
pleted a  bargain  with  Mr  Miller,  of  Dalswinton, 
for  the  farm  of  Ellisland,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nith,  between  five  and  six  miles  above  Dumfries. 
I  begin  at  Whit-  Sunday  to  build  a  house,  drive 
lime,  &c. ;  and  heaven  be  my  help !  for  it  will 
take  a  strong  effort  to  bring  my  mind  into  the 
routine  of  business.  I  have  discharged  all  the 
army  of  my  former  pursuits,  fancies,  and  plea- 
sures; a  motley  host!  and  have  literally  and 
strictly  retained  only  the  ideas  of  a  few  friends, 
which  I  have  incorporated  into  a  life-guard.  I 
trust  in  Dr  Johnson's  observation,  "  Where  much 
is  attempted,  something  is  done."  Firmness,  both 
in  sufferance  and  eiertion,  is  a  character  I  would 
wish  to  be  thought  to  possess:  and  have  always 
despised  the  whining  yelp  of  complaint,  and  the 
cowardly,  feeble  resolve. 

1  One  of  the  daughters  of  Mrs  Dnnlop  (Rachel  Dunlop, 
afterwards  married  to  itobert  Glasgow,  Esq.)  was  at  the  time 
engaged  in  drawing  a  sketch  of  Coila  from  the  poem  of  The 

'-'—      Seep,  lift,  vol.  i. 


Vision. 


Poor  Miss  K.  is  ailing  a  good  deal  tliis  winter, 
and  begged  me  to  remember  her  to  you  the  first 
time  I  wrote  to  you.  Surely  woman,  amiable 
woman,  is  often  made  in  vain.  Too  delicatoly 
formed  for  the  rougher  pursuits  of  ambition;  too 
noble  for  tho  dirt  of  avarice,  and  even  too  gentle 
for  the  rage  of  pleasure ;  formed  indeed  for,  and 
highly  susceptible  of  enjoyment  and  rapture ;  but 
that  enjoyment,  alas !  almost  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  caprice,  malevolence,  stupidity,  or  wicked- 
ness of  an  animal  at  all  times  comparatively 
unfeeling,  and  often  brutal.  R.  B. 


No.  CXIV. 
TO  RICHARD  BROWN. 

GLASGOW,  26th  MARCH,  1788. 

I  AM  monstrously  to  blame,  my  dear  Sir,  in  not 
writing  to  you,  and  sending  you  the  Directory.  I 
have  been  getting  my  tack  extended,  as  I  have 
taken  a  farm;  and  I  have  been  racking  shop 
accounts  with  Mr  Creech,  both  of  which,  together 
with  watching,  fatigue,  and  a  load  of  care  almost 
too  heavy  for  my  shoulders,  have  in  some  degree 
actually  fevered  me.  I  really  forgot  the  Direc- 
tory yesterday,  which  vexed  me;  but  I  was  con- 
vulsed with  rage  a  great  part  of  the  day.  I  have 
to  thank  you  for  the  ingenious,  friendly,  and  ele- 
gant epistle  from  your  friend  Mr  Crawford.  I 
shall  certainly  write  to  him,  but  not  now.  This  is 
merely  a  card  to  you,  as  I  am  posting  to  Dum- 
fries-shire, where  many  perplexing  arrangements 
await  me.  I  am  vexed  about  the  Directory ;  but, 
my  dear  Sir,  forgive  me:  these  eight  days  I  have 
been  positively  crazed.  My  compliments  to  Mrs 
B.  I  shall  write  to  you  at  Grenada. — I  am  ever, 
my  dearest  friend, 

Yours, — R.  B. 


No.  CXV. 
TO  MR  ROBERT  CLEGHORN.2 

MAUCHLIKE,  31st  MARCH,  1788. 
YESTERDAY,  my  dear   Sir,  as  I  was  riding 
through  a  track   of  melancholy,  joyless   muirs, 
between  Galloway  and  Ayrshire,  it  being  Sunday, 


2  Mr  Cleghorn  was  a  farmer  and  a  musical  amatenr.  His 
answer  to  the  above  letter  was  as  follows.  The  advice  which 
it  contains  with  regard  to  the  verses  sent  him  was  adopted,  and 
they  now  form  the  beginning  of  The  Chevalier's  Lament. 

•SACGHTON  MILLS,  APRIL  27th,  1788. 
•Sin, 

•  I  WAS  favoured  with  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  31st.  ult, 
and  consider  myself  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  attention 
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I  turned  my  thoughts  to  psalms,  and  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs;  and  your  favourite  air,  '  Captain 
O'Kean,'  coming  at  length  into  my  head,  I  tried 
these  words  to  it.  You  will  see  that  the  first 
part  of  the  tune  must  be  repeated. 

I  am  tolerably  pleased  with  these  verses,  but 
as  I  have  only  a  sketch  of  the  tune,  I  leave  it 
with  you  to  try  if  they  suit  the  measure  of  the 
music. 

I  am  so  harassed  with  care  and  anxiety,  about 
this  farming  project  of  mine,  that  my  muse  has 
degenerated  into  the  veriest  prose-wench  that 
ever  picked  cinders,  or  followed  a  tinker.  When 
I  am  fairly  got  into  the  routine  of  business,  I 
shall  trouble  you  with  a  longer  epistle;  perhaps 
with  some  queries  respecting  farming;  at  present, 
the  world  sits  such  a  load  on  my  mind  that  it  has 
effaced  almost  every  trace  of  the  poet  in  me. 

My  very  best  compliments  and  good  wishes  to 
Mrs  Cleghorn.  R.  B. 


No.  CXVI. 
TO  MISS  CHALMERS. 

MAUCHLINE,  7th  APRIL,  1788. 

I  AM  indebted  to  you  and  Miss  Nimmo  for  let- 
ting me  know  Miss  Kennedy.  Strange !  how  apt 
we  are  to  indulge  prejudices  in  our  judgments  of 
one  another!  Even  I,  who  pique  myself  on  my 
skill  in  marking  characters — because  I  am  too 
proud  of  my  character  as  a  man  to  be  dazzled  in 
my  judgment  for  glaring  wealth,  and  too  proud 
of  my  situation  as  a  poor  man  to  be  biassed  against 
squalid  poverty — I  was  unacquainted  with  Miss 
K.'s  very  uncommon  worth. 

I  am  going  on  a  good  deal  progressive  in  mon 
grand  but,  the  sober  science  of  life.  I  have  lately 
made  some  sacrifices,  for  which,  were  I  viva  voce 
with  you  to  paint  the  situation  and  recount  the 
circumstances,  you  would  applaud  me. 

R.  B. 


in  sending  me  the  song  to  my  favourite  air,  Captain  O'Kean. 
The  words  delight  me  much — they  fit  the  tune  to  a  hair.  I  wish 
you  would  send  me  a  verse  or  two  more ;  and,  if  you  have  no 
objection,  I  would  have  it  in  the  Jacobite  style.  Suppose  it 
should  be  sung  after  the  fatal  field  of  Culloden,  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Charles.  Tenducci  personates  the  lovely  Mary  Stuart 
in  the  song,  Queen  Mary's  Lamentation.  Why  may  not  I  sing 
in  the  person  of  her  great-great-great  grandson? 

'  Any  skill  I  have  in  country  business  yon  may  truly  com. 
mand.  Situation,  soil,  customs  of  countries,  may  vary  from 
each  other ;  but  Farmer  Attention  is  a  good  farmer  in  every 
place.  Mrs  Cleghorn  joins  me  in  best  compliments.  I  am,  in 
the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  your  very  sincere 
friend, 

'ROBERT  CLEGHORN.' 


No.  CXVIL 

TO  MR  WILLIAM  DUNBAR, 
EDINBURGH.  l 

MAUCHLINE,  7th  APRIL,  1788. 

I  HAVE  not  delayed  so  long  to  write  you,  my 
much  respected  friend,  because  I  thought  no 
farther  of  my  promise.  I  have  long  since  given 
up  that  kind  of  formal  correspondence,  where  one 
sits  down  irksomely  to  write  a  letter,  because  we 
think  we  are  in  duty  bound  so  to  do. 

I  have  been  roving  over  the  country,  as  my 
farm  I  have  taken  is  forty  miles  from  this  place, 
hiring  servants  and  preparing  matters;  but  most 
of  all,  I  am  earnestly  busy  to  bring  about  a  revo- 
lution in  my  own  mind. — As,  till  within  these 
eighteen  months,  I  never  was  the  wealthy  master 
of  ten  guineas,  my  knowledge  of  business  is  to 
learn;  add  to  this,  my  late  scenes  of  idleness  and 
dissipation  have  enervated  my  mind  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree.  Skill  in  the  sober  science  of  life  is 
my  most  serious  and  hourly  study.  I  have  dropt 
all  conversation  and  all  reading  (prose  reading) 
but  what  tends  in  some  way  or  other  to  my  serious 
aim.  Except  one  worthy  young  fellow,  I  have 
not  one  single  correspondent  in  Edinburgh.  You 
have  indeed  kindly  made  me  an  offer  of  that  kind. 
The  world  of  wits,  and  gens  comme  ilfaut  which 
I  lately  left,  and  with  whom  I  never  again  will 
intimately  mix, — from  that  port,  Sir,  I  expect  your 
Gazette :  what  les  beaux  esprits  are  saying,  what 
they  are  doing,  and  what  they  are  singing.  Any 
sober  intelligence  from  my  sequestered  walks  of 
life;  any  droll  original;  any  passing  remark, 
important,  forsooth,  because  it  is  mine;  any  little 
poetic  effort,  however  embryoth;  these,  my  dear 
Sir,  are  all  you  have  to  expect  from  me.  When 
I  talk  of  poetic  efforts,  I  must  have  it  always 
understood,  that  I  appeal  from  your  wit  and 
taste  to  your  friendship  and  good  nature.  The 
first  would  be  my  favourite  tribunal,  where  I 
defied  censure;  but  the  last,  where  I  declined 
justice. 

I  have  scarcely  made  a  single  distich  since  I 
saw  you.  When  I  meet  with  an  old  Scotch  air, 
that  has  any  facetious  idea  in  its  name,  I  have  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  following  out  that  idea  for  a 
verse  or  two. 


1  Mr  Dunbar  was  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  and  member  of 
the  Crochallan  Fencible  Club.  He  is  the  hero  of  the  song, 
'  Rattlin  Roaring  Willie,'  see  page  23.  The  above  letter,  and 
three  others  to  the  same  gentleman,  which  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  correspondence,  were  furnished  by  Mr  Peter  Buchan  to 
Hogg  and  Motherwell's  edition  of  Burns,  where  they  first 
appeared.  Mr  Buchan  states  that  the  originals  belong  to  the 
Misses  Ogilvie,  daughters  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Ogilvie  of  Midraar. 
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I  trust  that  this  will  find  you  in  better  health 
than  I  did  last  time  I  called  for  you.  A  l'«-w 
lines  from  you,  directed  to  me,  at  Mauehlino,  wi-ro 
it  but  to  let  me  know  how  you  arc,  will  set  my 
mind  a  good  deal  [at  rest].  Now,  never  shun  the 
idea  of  writing  me  because  perhaps  you  may  be 
out  of  humour  or  spirits.  I  could  give  you  a  hun- 
dred good  consequences  attending  a  dull  letter;  one, 
for  example,  and  the  remaining  ninety-nine  some 
other  time ;  it  will  always  serve  to  keep  in  coun- 
tenance, my  much  respected  Sir, 

Your  obliged  friend,  and  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 


No.  CXVIII. 

TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

MAUCHLINE,  28TH  APKIL,  1788. 

MADAM, 

YOUR  powers  of  reprehension  must  be  great 
indeed,  as  I  assure  you  they  made  my  heart  ache 
with  penitential  pangs,  even  though  I  was  really 
not  guilty.  As  I  commence  farmer  at  Whit- 
sunday, you  will  easily  guess  I  must  be  pretty 
busy  ;  but  that  is  not  all.  As  I  got  the  offer  of 
the  Excise  business  without  solicitation,  and  as  it 
cost  me  only  six  months'1  attendance  for  instruc- 
tions, to  entitle  me  to  a  commission — which  com- 
mission lies  by  me,  and  at  any  future  period,  on 
my  simple  petition,  can  be  resumed — I  thought 
five-and-thirty  pounds  a-year  was  no  bad  dernier 
resort  for  a  poor  poet,  if  fortune  in  her  jade  tricks 
should  kick  him  down  from  the  little  eminence  to 
which  she  has  lately  helped  him  up. 

For  this  reason  I  am  at  present  attending  these 
instructions,  to  have  them  completed  before  Whit- 
sunday. Still,  Madam,  I  prepared  with  the  sin- 
cerest  pleasure  to  meet  you  at  the  Mount,  and 
came  to  my  brother's  on  Saturday  night,  to  set 
out  on  Sunday ;  but  for  some  nights  preceding  I 
had  slept  in  an  apartment,  where  the  force  of  the 
winds  and  rains  was  only  mitigated  by  being 
sifted  through  numberless  apertures  in  the  win- 
dows, walls,  &c.  In  consequence  I  was  on  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  part  of  Tuesday,  unable  to  stir  out 
of  bed,  with  all  the  miserable  effects  of  a  violent 
cold. 

You  see,  Madam,  the  truth  of  the  French  maxim, 
le  vrai  n'estpas  toujours  le  vrai-semblable ;  your 
last  was  so  full  of  expostulation,  and  was  some- 
tliing  so  like  the  language  of  an  offended  friend, 
that  I  began  to  tremble  for  a  correspondence, 


which  I  had  with  grateful  pleasure  set  down  as 
one  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  of  my  future  life. 
Your  books  have  delighted  me  :  Virgil,  Dryden, 
and  Tasso  were  all  equally  strangers  to  me ;  but 
of  this  more  at  large  in  my  next. 

R.  B. 


1  Query,  H'cci-i  f 


No.  CXIX. 
TO  MR  JAMES  SMITH, 

AVO.N    riUNTFlELD,    LIJiLITHGOW. 

MAUCHLINE,  APRIL  28'rir,  1788. 

BEWARE  of  your  Strasburgh,  my  good  Sir ! 
Look  on  tlu's  as  the  opening  of  a  correspondence, 
like  the  opening  of  a  twenty -four  gun  battery ! 

There  is  no  understanding  a  man  properly, 
without  knowing  something  of  liis  previous  ideas ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  man  has  any  ideas ;  for  I 
know  many  who,  in  the  animal-muster,  pass  for 
men,  that  are  the  scanty  masters  of  only  one  idea, 
on  any  given  subject,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  your  acquaintances  and  mine  can  barely  boast 
of  ideas,  1*25 — 1'6— 1'75  (or  some  such  fractional 
matter),  so  to  let  you  a  little  into  the  secrets  of 
my  pericranium,  there  is,  you  must  know,  a  cer- 
tain clean-limbed,  handsome,  bewitching  young 
hussy  of  your  acquaintance,  to  whom  I  have  lately 
and  privately  given  a  matrimonial  title  to  my 
corpus. 

"  Bode  a  robe  and  wear  it, 
Bode  a  pock  and  bear  it." 

says  the  wise  old  Scots  adage!  I  hate  to  pre- 
sage ill-luck ;  and  as  my  girl  has  been  doubly 
kinder  to  me  than  even  the  best  of  women  usually 
are  to  their  partners  of  our  sex,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, I  reckon  on  twelve  times  a  brace  of 
children  against  I  celebrate  my  twelfth  wedding- 
day  :  these  twenty -four  will  give  me  twenty -four 
gossippings,  twenty-four  christenings  (I  mean  one 
equal  to  two),  and  I  hope,  by  the  blessing  of  the 
God  of  my  fathers,  to  make  them  twenty-four 
dutiful  children  to  their  parents,  twenty-four  use- 
ful members  of  society,  and  twenty -four  approved 
servants  to  their  God !  *  *  * 

"  Light's  heartsome,"  quo'  the  wife  when  she 
was  stealing  sheep.  You  see  what  a  lamp  I  have 
hung  up  to  lighten  your  paths,  when  you  are  idle 
enough  to  explore  the  combinations  and  relations 
of  my  ideas.  'Tis  now  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff, 
why  a  twenty -four  gun  battery  was  a  metaphor  I 
could  readily  employ. 

Now  for  business. — I  intend  to  present  Mrs 
Burns  with  a  printed  shawl,  an  article  of  which  1 
dare  say  you  have  variety  :  'tis  my  first  present  to 
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her  since  I  have  irrevocably  called  her  mine,  and 
I  have  a  kind  of  whimsical  wish  to  get  her  the 
first  said  present  from  an  old  and  much  valued 
friend  of  hers  and  mine,  a  trusty  Trojan,  on  whose 
friendship  I  count  myself  possessed  of  as  a  life- 
rcnt  lease. 

Look  on  this  letter  as  a  "  beginning  of  sorrows ;" 
I  will  write  you  till  your  eyes  ache  reading  non- 
sense. 

Mrs  Burns  ('tis  only  her  private  designation) 
begs  her  best  compliments  to  you. 

R.  B. 


TO  PROFESSOR  DUGALD  STEWART. 

SIR,  MAUCHLINE,  3D  MAY,  1788. 

I  INCLOSE  you  one  or  two  more  of  my  baga- 
telles. If  the  fervent  wishes  of  honest  gratitude 
have  any  influence  with  that  great,  unknown 
Being  who  frames  the  chain  of  causes  and  events, 
prosperity  and  happiness  will  attend  your  visit  to 
the  continent,  and  return  you  safe  to  your  native 
shore. 

Wherever  I  am,  allow  me,  Sir,  to  claim  it  as 
my  privilege  to  acquaint  you  with  my  progress 
in  my  trade  of  rhymes ;  as  I  am  sure  I  could  say 
it  with  truth,  that,  next  to  my  little  fame,  and 
the  having  it  in  my  power  to  make  life  more 
comfortable  to  those  whom  nature  has  made  dear 
to  me,  I  shall  ever  regard  your  countenance,  your 
patronage,  your  friendly  good  oifices,  as  the  most 
valued  consequence  of  my  late  success  in  life. 

R.  B. 


No.  CXXI. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

MAUCHLINE,  4TH  MAY,  1788. 
MADAM, 

DRYDEN'S  Virgil  has  delighted  me.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  critics  will  agree  with  me,  but 
the  Georgics  are  to  me  by  far  the  best  of  Virgil. 
It  is  indeed  a  species  of  writing  entirely  new  to 
me;  and  has  filled  my  head  with  a  thousand 
fancies  of  emulation:  but,  alas!  when  I  read  the 
Georgics,  and  then  survey  my  own  powers,  'tis 
like  the  idea  of  a  Shetland  pony,  drawn  up  by 
the  side  of  a  thorough-bred  hunter,  to  start  for 
the  plate.  I  own  I  am  disappointed  in  the 
/Eneid.  Faultless  correctness  may  please,  and 
docs  highly  please,  the  lettered  critic:  but  to 
that  awful  character  I  have  not  the  most  distant 
pretensions.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  do  not 


hazard  my  pretensions  to  be  a  critic  of  any  kind, 
when  I  say  that  I  think  Virgil,  in  many  instances, 
a  servile  copier  of  Homer.  If  I  had  the  Odyssey 
by  me,  I  could  parallel  many  passages  where 
Virgil  has  evidently  copied,  but  by  no  means 
unproved,  Homer.  Nor  can  I  think  there  is  any 
thing  of  this  owing  to  the  translators ;  for,  from 
every  thing  I  have  seen  of  Dryden,  I  think  him, 
in  genius  and  fluency  of  language,  Pope's  master. 
I  have  not  perused  Tasso  enough  to  form  an 
opinion :  in  some  future  letter,  you  shall  have  my 
ideas  of  him ;  though  I  am  conscious  my  criticisms 
must  be  very  inaccurate  and  imperfect,  as  there 
I  have  ever  felt  and  lamented  my  want  of  learn- 
ing most.  R.  B. 


CXXII. 
TO  MR  ROBERT  AINSLIE. 

MAUCIILINE,  MAY  26TH,  1788. 
MY  DEAII  FRIEND, 

I  AM  two  kind  letters  in  your  debt;  but  I  have 
been  from  home,  and  horridly  busy,  buying  and 
preparing  for  my  farming  business,  over  and  above 
the  plague  of  my  Excise  instructions,  which  this 
week  will  finish. 

As  I  flatter  my  wishes  that  I  foresee  many 
future  years'  correspondence  between  us,  'tia 
foolish  to  talk  of  excusing  dull  epistles;  a  dull 
letter  may  be  a  very  kind  one.  I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  extremely  for- 
tunate in  all  my  buyings  and  bargainings  hitherto ; 
Mrs  Burns  not  excepted ;  which  title  I  now  avow 
to  the  world.  I  am  truly  pleased  with  this  last 
affair:  it  has  indeed  added  to  my  anxieties  for 
futurity,  but  it  has  given  a  stability  to  my  mind 
and  resolutions  unknown  before;  and  the  poor 
girl  has  the  most  sacred  enthusiasm  of  attach- 
ment to  me,  and  has  not  a  wish  but  to  gratify 
my  every  idea  of  her  deportment.  I  am  inter- 
rupted. Farewell!  my  dear  Sir. 

R.  B. 


No.  CXXIII. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

27TH  MAY,  1788. 
MADAM, 

I  HAVE  been  torturing  my  philosophy  to  no 
purpose,  to  account  for  that  kind  partiality  of 
yours,  which  has  followed  me,  in  my  return  to 
the  shade  of  life,  with  assiduous  benevolence. 
Often  did  I  regret,  in  the  fleeting  hours  of  my 
late  will-o'-wisp  appearance,  that  "here  I  had  110 
continuing  city;"  and,  but  for  the  consolation  of 
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n  few  solid  guineas,  could  almost  lament  the  time 
tliat  a  momentary  acquaintance  Avith  wealth  and 
splendour  put  me  so  much  out  of  conceit  with  the 
sworn  companions  of  my  road  through  life — 
insignificance  and  poveriy. 

There  are  few  circumstances  relating  to  the 
unequal  distribution  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life  that  give  me  more  vexation  (I  mean  in  what 
I  see  around  me)  than  the  importance  the  opulent 
bestow  on  their  trifling  family  affairs,  compared 
with  the  very  same  things  on  the  contracted 
scale  of  a  cottage.  Last  afternoon  I  had  the 
honour  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  a  good 
woman's  fire-side,  where  the  planks  that  com- 
posed the  floor  were  decorated  with  a  splendid 
carpet,  and  the  gay  table  sparkled  with  silver 
and  china.  'Tis  now  about  term-day,  and  there 
has  been  a  revolution  among  those  creatures,  i 
who,  though  in  appearance  partakers,  and  equally 
noble  partakers,  of  the  same  nature  with  Madame, 
are  from  time  to  time — their  nerves,  their  sinews, 
their  health,  strength,  wisdom,  experience,  genius, 
time,  nay  a  good  part  of  their  very  thoughts — 
sold  for  months  and  years,  not  only  to  the  neces- 
sities, the  conveniences,  but  the  caprices  of  the 
important  few.  We  talked  of  the  insignificant 
creatures ;  nay,  notwithstanding  their  general 
stupidity  and  rascality,  did  some  of  the  poor 
devils  the  honour  to  commend  them.  But  light 
be  the  turf  upon  his  breast  who  taught,  "  Rever- 
ence thyself!"  We  looked  down  on  the  unpol- 
ished wretches,  their  impertinent  wives  and 
clouterly  brats,  as  the  lordly  bull  docs  on  the 
little  dirty  ant-hill,  whose  puny  inhabitants  he 
crushes  in  the  carelessness  of  his  ramble,  or  tosses 
in  the  air  in  the  wantonness  of  his  pride. 

R.  B. 


No.  CXXIV. 
TO  THE  SAME, 

AT  Mil  DUNLOP'S,  IIAnDINQTON. 

ELLISLAND,  13-rn  JUNE,  1788. 

"  Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  I  see. 
My  heart  untravell'd,  fondly  turns  to  thee; 
Still  to  my  friend  it  turns  with  ceaseless  pain, 
And  drags,  at  each  remove,  a  lengthcn'd  chain." 

GOLDSMITH. 

Tnis  is  the  second  day,  my  honoured  friend, 
that  I  have  been  on  my  farm.  A  solitary  inmate 
of  an  old,  smoky  spence ;  far  from  every  object 
I  love,  or  by  whom  I  am  beloved;  nor  any 
acquaintance  older  than  yesterday,  except  Jenny 
Gcddcs,  the  old  marc  I  ride  on ;  while  uncouth 
cares  and  novel  plans  hourly  insult  my  awkward 
ignorance  and  bashful  inexperience.  There  is  a 


1   The  Poet  here  alludes  to  the  hiring-season  of  servants, 
w  hich  in  Scotland  is  half-yearly. 


foggy  atmosphere  native  to  my  soul  in  the  hour 
of  care ;  consequently  the  dreary  objects  seem 
larger  than  the  life.  Extreme  sensibility,  irritated 
and  prejudiced  on  the  gloomy  side  by  a  scries  01 
misfortunes  and  disappointments,  at  that  period 
of  my  existence  when  the  soul  is  laying  in  her 
cargo  of  ideas  for  the  voyage  of  life,  is,  I  believe, 
the  principal  cause  of  this  unhappy  frame  of  mind. 

"  The  valiant,  in  himself,  what  ran  he  suffer  ? 
Or  what  need  he  regard  his  tingle  woes  ?  "  &c. 

Your  surmise,  Madam,  is  just;  I  am  indeed  a 
husband.  *  *  *  * 

To  jealousy  or  infidelity  I  am  an  equal  stranger. 
My  preservative  from  the  first  is  the  most  thorough 
consciousness  of  her  sentiments  of  honour,  and  her 
attachment  to  me :  my  antidote  against  that  last 
is  my  long  and  deep-rooted  affection  for  her. 

In  housewife  matters,  of  aptness  to  learn  and 
activity  to  execute,  she  is  eminently  mistress: 
and  during  my  absence  in  Nithsdale,  she  is  regu- 
larly and  constantly  apprentice  to  my  mother  and 
sisters  in  their  dairy  and  other  rural  business. 

The  muses  must  not  be  offended  when  I  tell 
them,  the  concerns  of  my  wife  and  family  will,  in 
my  mind,  always  take  the  pas;  but  I  assure 
them  their  ladyships  will  ever  come  next  in  place. 

You  are  right  that  a  bachelor  state  would  have 
insured  me  more  friends ;  but,  from  a  cause  you 
will  easily  guess,  conscious  peace  in  the  enjoyment 
of  my  own  mind,  and  unmistrusting  confidence  in 
approaching  my  God,  would  seldom  have  been  of 
the  number. 

I  found  a  once  much-loved  and  still  much-loved 
female,  literally  and  truly  cast  out  to  the  mercy 
of  the  naked  elements;  but  I  enabled  her  to  pur- 
chase a  shelter; — there  is  no  sporting  with  a 
fellow-creature's  happiness  or  misery. 

The  most  placid  good-nature  and  sweetness  of 
disposition;  a  warm  heart,  gratefully  devoted 
with  all  its  powers  to  love  me ;  vigorous  health 
and  sprightly  cheerfulness,  set  off  to  the  best 
advantage  by  a  more  than  commonly  handsome 
figure ;  these,  I  think,  in  a  woman,  may  make  a 
good  wife,  though  she  should  never  have  read  a 
page  but  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, nor  have  danced  in  a  brighter  assembly 
than  a  penny  pay-wedding. 

R.  n. 
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No.  CXXV. 
TO  MR  ROBERT  AINSLIE. 

ELLISLAND,  JUNE  14th,  1788. 
Tins  is  now  the  third  day,  my  dearest  Sir,  that 
I  have  sojourned  in  these  regions;   and  during 
these  three  days  you  have  occupied  more  of  my 
thoughts  than  in  three  weeks  preceding ;  in  Ayr- 
I  have   several  variations  of  friendship's 
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compass :  here  it  points  invariably  to  the  pole. 
My  farm  gives  me  a  good  many  uncouth  cares 
and  anxieties,  but  I  hate  the  language  of  com- 
plaint. Job,  or  some  one  of  his  friends,  says  well 
— "  Why  should  a  living  man  complain?  " 

I  have  lately  been  much  mortified  with  con- 
templating an  unlucky  imperfection  in  the  very 
framing  and  construction  of  my  soul ;  namely,  a 
blundering  inaccuracy  of  her  olfactory  organs  in 
hitting  the  scent  of  craft  or  design  in  my  fellow- 
creatures.  I  do  not  mean  any  compliment  to  my 
ingenuousness,  or  to  hint  that  the  defect  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unsuspicious  simplicity  of  con- 
scious truth  and  honour:  I  take  it  to  be,  in  some 
way  or  other,  an  imperfection  in  the  mental  sight ; 
or,  metaphor  apart,  some  modification  of  dulness. 
In  two  or  three  instances  lately,  I  have  been  most 
shamefully  out. 

I  have  all  along,  hitherto,  in  the  warfare  of  life, 
been  bred  to  arms  among  the  light-horse,  the 
picquet-guards  of  fancy ;  a  kind  of  hussars  and 
Highlanders  of  the  brain ;  but  I  am  firmly  resolved 
to  sell  out  of  these  giddy  battalions,  who  have  no 
ideas  of  a  battle  but  fighting  the  foe,  or  of  a  siege 
but  storming  the  town.  Cost  what  it  will,  I  am 
determined  to  buy  in  among  the  grave  squadrons 
of  heavy-armed  thought,  or  the  artillery  corps  of 
plodding  contrivance. 

What  books  are  you  reading,  or  what  is  the 
subject  of  your  thoughts,  besides  the  great  stu- 
dies of  your  profession  ?  You  said  something  about 
religion  in  your  last.  I  don't  exactly  remember 
what  it  was,  as  the  letter  is  in  Ayrshire ;  but  I 
thought  it  not  only  prettily  said,  but  nobly 
thought.  You  will  make  a  noble  fellow  if  once 
you  were  married.  I  make  no  reservation  of 
your  being  well  married ;  you  have  so  much  sense 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  though  you 
may  not  realize  perhaps  the  ideas  of  romance,  yet 
you  will  never  be  ill-married. 

Were  it  not  for  the  terrors  of  my  ticklish  situa- 
tion respecting  provisions  for  a  family  of  children, 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  step  I  have 
taken  is  vastly  for  my  happiness.1  As  it  is,  I  look 
to  the  Excise  scheme  as  a  certainty  of  mainte- 
nance ;  a  maintenance ! — luxury  to  what  either 
Mrs  Burns  or  I  were  born  to.  Adieu. — R,  B. 


No.  CXXXVI. 
TO  ROBERT  AINSLIE,  ESQ. 

MAUCHLINE,  23o  JUNE,  1788. 
THIS  letter,  my  dear  Sir,  is  only  a  business  scrap. 
Mr  Miers,  profile  painter  in  your  town,  has  exe- 
cuted a  profile  of  Dr  Blacklock  for  me :  do  me 


1  His  marriage. 


the  favour  to  call  for  it,  and  sit  to  him  yourself 
for  me,  which  put  in  the  same  size  as  the  doctor's. 
The  account  of  both  profiles  will  be  fifteen  shill- 
ings, which  I  have  given  to  James  Connel,  our 
Mauchline  carrier,  to  pay  you  when  you  give  him 
the  parcel.  You  must  not,  my  friend,  refuse  to 
sit.  The  time  is  short ;  when  I  sat  to  Mr  Miers, 
I  am  sure  he  did  not  exceed  two  minutes.  I  pro- 
pose hanging  Lord  Glencairn,  the  doctor,  and  you 
in  trio  over  my  new  chimney-piece  that  is  to  be. 

Adieu.— R.  B, 


NO.  CXXVII. 
TO  THE  SAME. 

ELLISLAND,  BOTH  JUNE,  1788. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  JUST  now  received  your  brief  epistle ;  and,  to 
take  vengeance  on  your  laziness,  I  have,  you  see, 
taken  a  long  sheet  of  writing  paper,  and  have 
begun  at  the  top  of  the  page,  intending  to  scrib- 
ble on  to  the  very  last  corner. 

I  am  vexed  at  that  affair  of  the  *  *  *  *,  but 
dare  not  enlarge  on  the  subject  until  you  send  me 
your  direction,  as  I  suppose  that  will  be  altered 
on  your  late  master  and  friend's  death.2  I  am 
concerned  for  the  old  fellow's  exit,  only  as  I  fear 
it  may  be  to  your  disadvantage  in  any  respect — • 
for  an  old  man's  dying,  except  he  may  have  been 
a  very  benevolent  character,  or  in  some  particu- 
lar situation  of  life  that  the  welfare  of  the  poor 
or  the  helpless  depended  on  him,  I  think  it  an 
event  of  the  most  trifling  moment  to  the  world. 
Man  is  naturally  a  kind,  benevolent  animal,  but 
he  is  dropped  into  such  a  needy  situation  here,  in 
this  vexatious  world,  and  has  such  a  whore-son, 
hungry,  growling,  multiplying  pack  of  necessities, 
appetites,  passions,  and  desires  about  him,  ready 
to  devour  him  for  want  of  other  food ;  that  in  fact 
he  must  lay  aside  his  cares  for  others  that  he  may 
look  properly  to  himself.  You  have  been  imposed 
upon  in  paying  Mr  Miers  for  the  profile  of  a  Mr 
H.  I  did  not  mention  it  in  my  letter  to  you,  nor 
did  I  ever  give  Mr  Miers  any  such  order.  I  have 
no  objection  to  lose  the  money,  but  I  will  not 
have  any  such  profile  in  my  possession. 

I  desired  the  carrier  to  pay  you,  but  as  I  men- 
tioned only  15s.  to  him,  I  will  rather  enclose  you 
a  guinea-note.  I  have  it  not,  indeed,  to  spare 
here,  as  I  am  only  a  sojourner  in  a  strange  land 
in  this  place;  but  in  a-  day  or  two  I  return 
to  Mauchline,  and  there  I  have  the  bank  notes 
through  the  house  like  salt  permits. 


2  Mr  Samuel  Mitchelson,  W.  S.,  under  whom  Ainslie  served 
died  on  the  21st  June,  1788. 
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There  \s  a  great  degree  of  folly  in  talking  unne- 
cessarily of  one's  private  affairs.  I  have  just  now 
been  interrupted  by  one  of  my  new  neighbours, 
who  has  made  himself  absolutely  contemptible  in 
my  eyes,  by  his  silly,  garrulous  pruriency.  I  know 
it  has  been  a  fault  of  my  own,  too;  but  from  this 
moment  I  abjure  it  as  I  would  the  service  of  hell ! 
Your  poets,  spendthrifts,  and  other  fools  of  that 
kidney,  pretend,  forsooth,  to  crack  their  jokes  on 
prudence ;  but  'tis  a  squalid  vagabond  glorying  in 
his  rags.  Still,  imprudence  respecting  money 
matters  is  much  more  pardonable  than  impru- 
dence respecting  character.  I  have  no  objection 
to  prefer  prodigality  to  avarice,  in  some  few 
instances ;  but  I  appeal  to  your  observation,  if  you 
have  not  met,  and  often  met,  with  the  same  disin- 
genuousness,  the  same  hollow-hearted  insincerity, 
and  disintegrative  depravity  of  principle,  in  the 
hackneyed  victims  of  profusion,  as  in  the  unfeel- 
ing children  of  parsimony.  I  have  every  possible 
reverence  for  the  much  talked  of  world  beyond 
the  grave,  and  I  wish  that  that  which  piety  believes, 
and  virtue  deserves,  may  be  all  matter  of  fact. 
But  in  things  belonging  to,  and  terminating  in 
this  present  scene  of  existence,  man  has  serious 
and  interesting  business  on  hand.  Whether  a  man 
shall  shake  hands  with  welcome  in  the  distin- 
guished elevation  of  respect,  or  shrink  from  con- 
tempt hi  the  abject  corner  of  insignificance;  whe- 
ther he  shall  wanton  under  the  tropic  of  plenty, 
at  least  enjoy  himself  in  the  comfortable  latitudes 
of  easy  convenience,  or  starve  in  the  arctic  circle 
of  dreary  poverty :  whether  he  shall  rise  in  the 
manly  conscientiousness  of  a  self-approving  mind, 
or  sink  beneath  a  galling  load  of  regret  and  remorse, 
— these  are  alternatives  of  the  last  moment. 

You  see  how  I  preach.  You  used  occasionally 
to  sermonize  too ;  I  wish  you  would,  in  charity, 
favour  me  with  a  sheet-full  in  your  own  way.  I 
admire  the  close  of  a  letter  Lord  Bolingbroke 
writes  to  Dean  Swift : — "  Adieu,  dear  Swift !  with 
all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  entirely :  make  an  effort 
to  love  me  with  all  mine !"  Humble  servant,  and 
all  that  trumpery,  is  now  such  a  prostituted  busi- 
ness, that  honest  friendship,  hi  her  sincere  way, 
must  have  recourse  to  her  primitive,  simple — 
farewell !  R.  g. 


No.  CXXV1II. 
TO  MR  GEORGE  LOCKHART, 

MERCHANT,  GLASGOW. 

MAUCIJLINE,  18th  JULY,  1788. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  AM  just  going  for  Nithsdale,  else  I  would  cer- 
tainly have  transcribed  some  of  my  rhyming  things 


for  you.     The  Miss  Baillies  I  have  seen  in  Edin- 


burgh.1 "  Fair  and  lovely  are  thy  works,  Lord 
God  Almighty!  Who  would  not  praise  thee  for 
these  thy  gifts  in  thy  goodness  to  the  sons  of 
men ! "  It  needed  not  your  fine  taste  to  admire 
them.  I  declare,  one  day  I  had  the  honour  of 
dining  at  Mr  Baillie's,  I  was  almost  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they 
could  not  look  on  Moses'  face  for  the  glory  that 
shone  in  it  when  he  descended  from  Mount  Sinai. 

I  did  once  write  a  poetic  address  from  the  Falls 
of  Bruar  to  his  grace  of  Athole,  when  I  was  in 
the  Higldands.  When  you  return  to  Scotland, 
let  me  know,  and  I  will  send  such  of  my  pieces 
as  please  myself  best.  I  return  to  Maucliline  in 
about  ten  days. 

My  compliments  to  Mr  Purden.  I  am  in  truth, 
but  at  present  in  haste, 


Yours, 


R.  B. 


No.  CXXIX. 
TO  MR  PETER  HILL. 

MY  DEAR  HILL, 

I  SHALL  say  nothing  to  your  mad  present  *— 
you  have  so  long  and  often  been  of  important 
service  to  me,  and  I  suppose  you  mean  to  go  on 
conferring  obligations  until  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
lift  up  my  face  before  you.  In  the  meantime,  as 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  because  it  happened  to  be 
a  cold  day  in  which  he  made  his  will,  ordered  his 
servants  great-coats  for  mourning,  so,  because  I 
have  been  this  week  plagued  with  an  indigestion, 
I  have  sent  you  by  the  carrier  a  fine  old  ewe- 
milk  cheese. 

Indigestion  is  the  devil :  nay,  'tis  the  devil  and 
all.  It  besets  a  man  hi  every  one  of  his  senses. 
I  lose  my  appetite  at  the  sight  of  successful 
knavery,  and  sicken  to  loathing  at  the  noise  and 
nonsense  of  self-important  folly.  When  the 
hollow-hearted  wretch  takes  me  by  the  hand,  the 
feeling  spoils  my  dinner;  the  proud  man's  wine 
so  offends  my  palate  that  it  chokes  me  in  the 
gullet;  and  the  pulverised,  feathered,  pert  cox- 
comb, is  so  disgustful  in  my  nostril  that  my 
stomach  turns. 

If  ever  you  have  any  of  these  disagreeable 
sensations,  let  me  prescribe  for  you  patience  and 
a  bit  of  my  cheese.  I  know  that  you  are  no 
niggard  of  your  good  things  among  your  friends, 
and  some  of  them  are  hi  much  need  of  a  slice. 
There,  in  my  eye,  is  our  friend  Smellie;  a  man 
positively  of  the  first  abilities  and  greatest  strength 
of  mind,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  hearts  and 


1  Sec  the  gong  on  Miss  Lesley  Baillie,  and  the  note. 
2  A  present  of  books. 
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keenest  wits  that  I  have  ever  met  with ;  when 
you  see  him,  as,  alas !  he  too  is  smarting  at  the 
pinch  of  distressful  circumstances,  aggravated  by 
the  sneer  of  contumelious  greatness — a  bit  of  my 
cheese  alone  will  not  cure  him,  but  if  you  add  a 
tankard  of  brown  stout,  and  superadd  a  magnum 
of  right  Oporto,  you  will  see  his  sorrows  vanish 
like  the  morning  mist  before  the  summer  sun. 

Candlish,  the  earliest  friend,  except  my  only 
brother,  that  I  have  on  earth,  and  one  of  the 
worthiest  fellows  that  ever  any  man  called  by  the 
name  of  friend,  if  a  luncheon  of  my  cheese  would 
help  to  rid  him  of  some  of  his  super-abundant 
modesty,  you  would  do  well  to  give  it  him. 

David,1  with  his  Courant,  comes,  too,  across 
my  recollection,  and  I  beg  you  will  help  him 
largely  from  the  said  ewe-milk  cheese,  to  enable 
him  to  digest  those  bedaubing  paragraphs  with 
which  he  is  eternally  larding  the  lean  characters 
of  certain  great  men  in  a  certain  great  town.  I 
grant  you  the  periods  are  very  well  turned;  so, 
a  fresh  egg  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  when  thrown 
at  a  man  in  a  pillory,  it  does  not  at  all  improve 
his  figure,  not  to  mention  the  irreparable  loss  of 
the  egg. 

My  facetious  friend  Duubar  I  would  wish  also 
to  be  a  partaker:  not  to  digest  his  spleen,  for 
that  he  laughs  off,  but  to  digest  his  last  night's 
wine  at  the  last  field-day  of  the  Crochallan  corps.2 

Among  our  common  friends  I  must  not  forget 
one  of  the  dearest  of  them — Cunningham.  The 
brutality,  insolence,  and  selfishness  of  a  world 
unworthy  of  having  such  a  fellow  as  he  is  in  it,  I 
know  sticks  in  his  stomach,  and  if  you  can  help 
him  to  any  thing  that  will  make  him  a  little  easier 
on  that  score,  it  will  be  very  obliging. 

As  to  honest  John  Somerville,  he  is  such  a  con- 
tented, happy  man,  that  I  know  not  what  can 
annoy  him,  except,  perhaps,  he  may  not  have  got 
the  better  of  a  parcel  of  modest  anecdotes  which 
a  certain  poet  gave  him  one  night  at  supper,  the 
last  time  the  said  poet  was  in  town. 

Though  I  have  mentioned  so  many  men  of  law, 
I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  professedly 
— the  faculty  are  beyond  my  prescription.  As  to 
their  clients,  that  is  another  thing;  God  knows 
they  have  much  to  digest ! 

The  clergy  I  pass  by:  their  profundity  of  eru- 
dition, and  their  liberality  of  sentiment;  their 
total  want  of  pride,  and  their  detestation  of  hypoc- 
risy, are  so  proverbially  notorious  as  to  place  them 
far,  far  above  either  my  praise  or  censure. 

I  was  going  to  mention  a  man  of  woi-th,  whom 
1  have  the  honour  to  call  friend,  the  Laird  of 
Craigdarroch;  but  I  have  spoken  to  the  landlord 

1  Mr  David  Ramsay,  Printer  of  the  Edinburgh  Evening 
Courant. 


of  the  King's- Arms-inn  here,  to  have  at  the  next 
county  meeting  a  large  ewe-milk  cheese  on  the 
table,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dumfries-shire  Whigs, 
to  enable  them  to  digest  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry's  late  political  conduct. 

I  have  just  this  moment  an  opportunity  of  a 
private  hand  to  Edinburgh,  as  perhaps  you  would 
not  digest  double  postage,  R.  B. 


No.  CXXX. 
TO  ROBERT  GRAHAM,  ESQ., 


SIR, 


OF  FINTRAY. 


A  clul)  of  choice  spirits — See  Epigram  on  Smellie. 


WHEN  I  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to 
you  at  Athole-house,  I  did  not  think  so  soon  of 
asking  a  favour  of  you.  When  Lear,  in  Shak- 
speare,  asked  Old  Kent,  why  he  wished  to  be  in 
his  service,  he  answers, '  Because  you  have  that  in 
your  face  which  I  would  fain  call  master.'  For 
some  such  reason,  Sir,  do  I  now  solicit  your 
patronage.  You  know,  I  dare  say,  of  an  applica- 
tion I  lately  made  to  your  Board  to  be  admitted 
an  officer  of  Excise.  I  have,  according  to  form, 
been  examined  by  a  supervisor,  and  to-day  I  gave 
in  his  certificate,  with  a  request  for  an  order  for 
instructions.  In  this  affair,  if  I  succeed,  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  but  too  much  need  a  patronizing 
friend.  Propriety  of  conduct  as  a  man,  and 
fidelity  and  attention  as  an  officer,  I  dare  engage 
for;  but  with  any  thing  like  business,  except 
manual  labour,  I  am  totally  unacquainted. 

I  had  intended  to  have  closed  my  late  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  of  life,  in  the  character  of  a 
country  farmer;  but,  after  discharging  some  filial 
and  fraternal  claims,  I  find  I  could  only  fight  for 
existence  in  that  miserable  manner,  which  I  have 
lived  to  see  throw  a  venerable  parent  into  the 
jaws  of  a  jail;  whence  death,  the  poor  man's  last 
and  often  best  friend,  rescued  him. 

I  know,  Sir,  that  to  need  your  goodness,  is  to 
have  a  claim  on  it;  may  I,  therefore,  beg  your 
patronage  to  forward  me  in  this  affair,  till  I  be 
appointed  to  a  division;  where,  by  the  help  of 
rigid  economy,  I  will  try  to  support  the  independ- 
ence so  dear  to  my  soul,  but  which  has  been  too 
often  so  distant  from  my  situation.  R.  B. 


No.  CXXXI. 
TO  WILLIAM  CRUICKSHANK. 

ELLISLAND,  AUGUST,  1788. 
I  HAVE  not  room,  my  dear  friend,  to  answer  all 
the  particulars  of  your  last  kind  letter.     I  shall 
be  in  Edinburgh  on  some  business  very  soon;  and 
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as  I  shall  be  two  days,  or  perhaps  three,  in  town, 


we  shall  discuss  matters  vivd  voce.  My  knee,  I 
believe,  will  never  be  entirely  well:  and  an 
unlucky  fall  tliis  winter  has  made  it  still  worse. 
I  well  remember  the  circumstances  you  allude  to, 
respecting  Creech's  opinion  of  Mr  Nicol  ;  but,  as 
the  first  gentleman  owes  me  still  about  fifty  pounds, 
I  dare  not  meddle  in  the  affair. 

It  gave  me  a  very  heavy  heart  to  read  such 
accounts  of  the  consequence  of  your  quarrel  with 
that  puritanic,  rotten-hearted,  hell-commissioned 
scoundrel,  A  -  .  If,  notwithstanding  your 
unprecedented  industry  in  public,  and  your  irre- 
proachable conduct  in  private  life,  he  still  has  you 
so  much  in  his  power,  what  ruin  may  he  not  bring 
on  some  others  I  could  name? 

Many  and  happy  returns  of  seasons  to  you,  with 
your  dearest  and  worthiest  friend,  and  the  lovely 
little  pledge  of  your  happy  union.  May  the  great 
Author  of  life,  and  of  every  enjoyment  that  can 
render  life  delightful,  make  her  that  comfortable 
blessing  to  you  both,  which  you  so  ardently  wish 
for,  and  which,  allow  me  to  say,  you  so  well 
deserve  !  Glance  over  the  foregoing  verses,  '  and 
let  me  have  your  blots. 

Adieu. 

R.  B. 


No.  CXXXII. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

MAUCHLIXE,  AUGUST  2o,  1788. 
HONOURED  MADAM, 

YOUR  kind  letter  welcomed  me,  yesternight,  to 
Ayrshire.  I  am,  indeed,  seriously  angry  with  you 
at  the  quantum  of  your  luckpenny;  but,  vexed 
and  hurt  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help  laughing  very 
heartily  at  the  noble  lord's  apology  for  the  missed 
napkin. 

I  would  write  you  from  Nithsdale,  and  give  you 
my  direction  there,  but  I  have  scarce  an  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  at  a  post-office  once  in  a  fortnight. 
I  am  six  miles  from  Dumfries,  am  scarcely  ever  in 
it  myself,  and,  as  yet,  have  little  acquaintance  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Besides,  I  am  now  very  busy 
on  my  farm,  building  a  dwelling-house;  as  at 
present  I  am  almost  an  evangelical  man  in  Niths- 
dale, for  I  have  scarce  'where  to  lay  my  head.' 

There   are   some  passages   in   your  last  that 
brought  tears  in  my  eyes.     '  The  heart  knoweth 
its  own  sorrows,  and  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not 
therewith.'     The  repository  of  these  'sorrows  of 
the  heart'  is  a  kind  of  sanctum  sanctorum:  and 
'tis  only  a  chosen  friend,  and  that,  too,  at  particu- 
lar, sacred  tunes,  who  dares  enter  into  them : — 
'  Heaven  oft  tears  the  bosom-chords 
That  nature  finest  strung.' 


1  Lines  written  In  Friar'*  Carse  Hermitage. 


You  will  excuse  this  quotation  for  the  sake  of 
the  author.  Instead  of  entering  on  this  subject 
farther,  I  shall  transcribe  you  a  few  lines  I  wrote 
in  a  hermitage,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in  my, 
Nitlisilale,  neighbourhood.  They  are  almost  the 
only  favours  the  muses  have  conferred  on  me  in 
that  country : — 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead,  &c.  2 

Since  I  am  in  the  way  of  transcribing,  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  production  of  yesterday  as  I 
jogged  through  the  wild  hills  of  New  Cumnock. 
I  intend  inserting  them,  or  something  like  them, 
in  an  epistle  I  am  going  to  write  to  the  gentle- 
man on  whose  friendship  my  Excise  hopes  depend, 
Mr  Graham  of  Fintray,  one  of  the  worthiest  and 
most  accomplished  gentlemen,  not  only  of  this 
country,  but,  I  will  dare  to  say  it,  of  this  age. 
The  following  are  just  the  first  crude  thoughts 
"unhousel'd,  unanoiuted,  unanneal'd:" — 

Pity  the  tuneful  muses'  helpless  train ; 
Weak,  timid  landsmen  on  life's  stormy  main ! 
The  world  were  blest,  did  bliss  on  them  depend ; 
Ah,  that  "the  friendly  e'er  should  want  a  friend!" 
The  little  fate  bestows  they  share  as  soon; 
Unlike  sage,  proverb 'd  wisdom's  hard-wrung  boon. 
Let  Prudence  number  o'er  each  sturdy  son, 
Who  life  and  wisdom  at  one  race  begun; 
Who  feel  by  reason  and  who  give  by  rule; 
Instinct's  a  brute  and  sentiment  a  fool! 
Who  make  poor  will  do  wait  upon  I  should; 
We  own  they're  prudent,  but  who  owns  they're 
good? 

Ye  wise  ones,  hence!  ye  hurt  the  social  eye; 
God's  image  rudely  etch'd  on  base  alloy ! 
But  come     ********3 

Here  the  muse  left  me.  I  am  astonished  at 
what  you  tell  me  of  Anthony's  writing  me.  I 
never  received  it.  Poor  fellow!  you  vex  mo 
much  by  telling  me  that  he  is  unfortunate.  I 
shall  be  in  Ayrshire  ten  days  from  this  date.  I 
have  just  room  for  an  old  Roman  farewell. 

R.  B. 

No.  CXXXIII. 
TO  THE  SAME. 

MAUCHLINE,  AUGUST  IOTII,  1788. 
Mr  MUCH  HONOURED  FRIEND, 
YOURS  of  the  24th  June  is  before  me.    I  found 
it,  as  well  as  another  valued  friend — my  wife, 
waiting  to  welcome  me  to  Ayrshire:  I  met  both 
with  the  sincerest  pleasure. 


2  See  p.  96,  vol.  i. 
3  See  the  whole  of  this  first  epistle  to  Craham  of  Fintry.p.!)«,v.l.  (p 
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When  I  write  you,  Madam,  I  do  not  sit  down 
to  answer  every  paragraph  of  yours,  by  echoing 
every  sentiment,  like  the  faithful  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  in  Parliament  assembled,  answer- 
ing a  speech  from  the  best  of  kings !  I  express 
myself  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  and  may,  per- 
haps, be  guilty  of  neglecting  some  of  your  kind 
inquiries;  but  not  from  your  very  odd  reason, 
that  I  do  not  read  your  letters.  All  your  epis- 
tles for  several  months  have  cost  me  nothing, 
except  a  swelling  throb  of  gratitude,  or  a  deep- 
felt  sentiment  of  veneration. 

When  Mrs  Burns,  Madam,  first  found  herself 
"as  women  wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords," 
as  I  loved  her  nearly  to  distraction,  we  took  steps 
for  a  private  marriage.  Her  parents  got  the  hint; 
and  not  only  forbade  me  her  company  and  their 
house,  but,  on  my  rumoured  West  Indian  voyage, 
got  a  warrant  to  put  me  in  jail,  till  I  should  find 
security  in  my  about-to-be  paternal  relation. 
You  know  my  lucky  reverse  of  fortune.  On  my 
eclatant  return  to  Mauchline,  I  was  made  very 
welcome  to  visit  my  girl.  The  usual  conse- 
quences began  to  betray  her;  and,  as  I  was  at 
that  time  laid  up  a  cripple  in  Edinburgh,  she  was 
turned,  literally  turned,  out  of  doors,  and  I  wrote 
.  to  a  friend  to  shelter  her  till  my  return,  when 
our  marriage  was  declared.  Her  happiness  or 
misery  were  in  my  hands,  and  who  could  trifle 
with  such  a  deposit  ? 

I  can  easily  fancy  a  more  agreeable  companion 
for  my  journey  of  life ;  but,  upon  my  honour,  I 
have  never  seen  that  individual  instance. 

Circumstanced  as  I  am,  I  could  never  have  got 
a  female  partner  for  life,  who  could  have  entered 
into  my  favourite  studies,  relished  my  favourite 
authors,  &c.,  without  probably  entailing  on  me 
at  the  same  time  expensive  living,  fantastic 
caprice,  perhaps  apish  affectation,  with  all  the 
other  blessed  boarding-school  acquirements, 
which  (pardonnez  moi,  Madame,)  are  some- 
tunes  to  be  found  among  females  of  the  upper 
ranks,  but  almost  universally  pervade  the  misses 
of  the  would-be  gentry. 

I  like  your  way  in  your  church-yard  lucubra- 
tions. Thoughts  that  are  the  spontaneous  result 
of  accidental  situations,  either  respecting  health, 
place,  or  company,  have  often  a  strength,  and 
always  an  originality,  that  would  in  vain  be 
looked  for  in  fancied  circumstances  and  studied 
paragraphs.  For  me,  I  have  often  thought  of 
keeping  a  letter,  in  progression  by  me,  to  send 
you  wnen  the  sheet  was  written  out.  Now  I  talk 
of  sheets,  I  must  tell  you,  my  reason  for  writing 
to  you  on  paper  of  this  kind  is  my  pruriency  of 
writing  to  you  at  large.  A  page  of  post  is  on 
such  a  dis-social,  narrow  -minded  scale,  that  I 
cannot  abide  it;  and  double  letters,  at  least  in 


my  miscellaneous  reverie  manner,    are    a  mon- 
strous tax  in  a  close  correspondence. 

R.  B. 


No.  CXXXIV. 
TO  THE  SAME. 

ELLISLAND,  16TH  AUGUST,  1788. 
I  AM  in  a  fine  disposition,  my  honoured  friend, 
to  send  you  an  elegiac  epistle;  and  want  only 
genius  to  make  it  quite  Shenstonian: — 

"  Why  droops  my  heart  with  fancied  woes  forlorn  ? 
Why  sinks  my  soul  beneath  each  wintry  sky  ?" 

My  increasing  cares  in  this,  as  yet,  strange 
country — gloomy  conjectures  in  the  dark  vista  of 
futurity — consciousness  of  my  own  inability  for 
the  struggle  of  the  world — my  broadened  mark 
to  misfortune  in  a  wife  and  children; — I  could 
indulge  these  reflections,  till  my  humour  should 
ferment  into  the  most  acid  chagrin,  that  would 
corrode  the  very  thread  of  life. 

To  counterwork  these  baneful  feelings,  I  have 
sat  down  to  write  to  you ;  as  I  declare  upon  mj 
soul  I  always  find  that  the  most  sovereign  balm 
for  my  wounded  spirit. 

I  was  yesterday  at  Mr  Miller's  to  dinner,  for 
the  first  tune.  My  reception  was  quite  to  my 
mind:  from  the  lady  of  the  house  quite  flattering. 
She  sometimes  hits  on  a  couplet  or  two,  im- 
promptu. She  repeated  one  or  two  to  the 
admiration  of  all  present.  My  suffrage  as  a 
professional  man  was  expected:  I  for  once  went 
agonizing  over  the  belly  of  my  conscience.  Par- 
don me,  ye,  my  adored  household  gods,  indepen- 
dence of  spirit,  and  integrity  of  soul!  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  'Johnson's  Musical  Mu- 
seum,' a  collection  of  Scottish  songs  with  the 
music,  was  talked  of.  We  got  a  song  on  the 
harpsichord,  beginning, 

"  Raving  winds  around  her  blowing."  1 

The  air  was  much  admired:  the  lady  of  the 
house  asked  me  whose  were  the  words.  "  Mine, 
Madam — they  are  indeed  my  very  best  verses ;" 
she  took  not  the  smallest  notice  of  them!  The 
old  Scottish  proverb  says  well,  "king's  caff  is 
better  than  ither  folks'  corn."  I  was  going  to 
make  a  New  Testament  quotation  about  "  casting 
pearls,"  but  that  would  be  too  virulent,  for  the 
lady  is  actually  a  woman  of  sense  and  taste. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  man  is  by  no  means  a  happy 
creature.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  selected  few, 
favoured  by  partial  heaven,  whose  souls  are 
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1  See  page  21. 
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tuned  to  srladness  amid  riches  and  honours,  and 
prudence  and  wisdom.  I  speak  of  the  neglected 
msiny,  whose  nerves,  whose  sinews,  whose  days 
are  sold  to  the  minions  of  fortune. 

If  I  thought  you  had  never  seen  it,  I  would 
transcribe  for  you  a  stanza  of  an  old  Scottish 
ballad,  called  'The  Life  and  Age  of  Man;'  begin- 
ning thus: 

"  "Twas  in  the  sixteenth  hundred  year 

Of  God  and  fifty-three 
Frae  Christ  was  born,  that  bought  us  dear 
As  writings  testifie." 

I  had  an  old  grand-uncle,  with  whom  my 
mother  lived  a  while  in  her  girlish  years;  the 
good  old  man,  for  such  he  was,  was  long  blind 
ere  he  died,  during  which  time  his  highest  enjoy- 
ment was  to  sit  down  and  cry,  while  my  mother 
would  sing  the  simple  old  song  of  '  The  Life  and 
Age  of  Man.'1 

It  is  this  way  of  thinking ;  it  is  these  melan- 
choly truths,  that  make  religion  so  precious  to 
the  poor,  miserable  children  of  men. — If  it  is  a 
mere  phantom,  existing  only  in  the  heated  ima- 
gination of  enthusiasm, 

"  What  truth  on  earth  so  precious  as  the  lie !" 

My  idle  reasonings  sometimes  make  mo  a  little 
sceptical,  but  the  necessities  of  my  heart  always 
give  the  cold  philosophisings  the  lie.  Who  looks 
for  the  heart  weaned  from  earth ;  the  soul  affi- 
anced to  her  God;  the  correspondence  fixed  with 
heaven;  the  pious  supplication  and  devout  thanks- 
giving, constant  as  the  vicissitudes  of  even  and 
morn;  who  thinks  to  meet  with  these  in  the 
court,  the  palace,  in  the  glare  of  public  life? 
No:  to  find  them  in  their  precious  importance 
and  divine  efficacy,  we  must  search  among  the 
obscure  recesses  of  disappointment,  affliction, 
poverty,  and  distress. 

I  am  sure,  dear  Madam,  you  are  now  more 
than  pleased  with  the  length  of  my  letters.  I 
return  to  Ayrshire  middle  of  next  week :  and  it 
quickens  my  pace  to  think  that  there  will  be  a 
letter  from  you  waiting  me  there.  I  must  be 
here  again  very  soon  for  my  harvest. 

R.  B. 


No.  CXXXV. 
TO  MR  BEUGO,  ENGRAVER,  EDINBURGH. 

ELLISLA^D,  9xn  SEPT.,  1788. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

THERE  is  not  in  Edinburgh  above  the  number 
of  the  graces  whose  letters  would  have  given  me 
BO  much  pleasure  as  yours  of  the  3d  instant, 
which  only  reached  me  yesternight. 


I  am  here  on  my  farm,  busy  witli  my  harvest ; 
but  for  all  that  most  pleasurable  part  of  life  called 
SOCIAL  COMMUNICATION,  I  am  here  at  the  very 
elbow  of  existence.  The  only  things  that  are  to 
be  found  in  this  country,  in  any  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, are  stupidity  and  canting.  Prose  they  only 
know  in  graces,  prayers,  &c.,  and  the  value  of 
these  they  estimate,  as  they  do  their  plaiding  webs 
— by  the  ell !  As  for  the  muses,  they  have  as 
much  an  idea  of  a  rhinoceros  as  of  a  poet.  For 
my  old  capricious  but  good-natured  hussy  of  a 

muse — 

"  By  banks  of  Nith  I  sat  and  wept 

When  Coila  I  thought  on. 
In  midst  thereof  I  hung  my  harp 
The  willow  trees  upon." 

I  am  generally  about  half  my  time  in  Ayrshire 
with  my  "darling  Jean,"  and  then  I,  at  lucid 
intervals,  throw  my  horny  fist  across  my  be-cob- 
webbed  lyre,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  an  old 
wife  throws  her  hand  across  the  spokes  of  her 
spinning  wheel. 

I  will  send  you  the  '  Fortunate  Shepherdess'  as 
soon  as  I  return  to  Ayrshire,  for  there  I  keep  it 
with  other  precious  treasure.  I  shall  send  it  by 
a  careful  hand,  as  I  would  not  for  anything  it 
should  be  mislaid  or  lost.  I  do  not  wish  to  serve 
you  from  any  benevolence,  or  other  grave  Chris- 
tian virtue ;  'tis  purely  a  selfish  gratification  of 
my  own  feeling  whenever  I  think  of  you. 

If  your  better  functions  would  give  you  leisure 
to  write  me,  I  should  be  extremely  happy ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  you  neither  keep  nor  look  for  a  regu- 
lar correspondence.  I  hate  the  idea  of  being 
obliged  to  write  a  letter.  I  sometimes  write  a 
friend  twice  a  week,  at  other  times  once  a  quarter. 

I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with  your  fancy  in 
making  the  author  you  mention  place  a  map  of 
Iceland  instead  of  his  portrait  before  his  works  : 
'twas  a  glorious  idea. 

Could  you  conveniently  do  me  one  thing  ? — 
whenever  you  finish  any  head,  I  should  like  to 
have  a  proof  copy  of  it.  I  might  tell  you  a  long 
story  about  your  fine  genius ;  but,  as  what  every 
body  knows  cannot  have  escaped  you,  I  shall  not 
say  one  syllable  about  it. 

R.  B. 


1  See  the  note  to  the  poem  '  Man  was  made  to  Mourn, 'v.i.58 
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No.  CXXXVI. 

TO  MISS  CHALMERS, 

EDINBURGH. 

ELLISLAND,  NEAR  DUMFRIES, 
SEPT.  16TH,  1788. 

WHERE   are  you?  and  how  are  you?  and  is 
Lady  Mackenzie  recovering  her   health  ?  for  I 
have  kad  but  one  solitary  letter  from  you.   I  will 
2E 
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not  think  you  have  forgot  me,  Madam ;  and,  for 
my  part — 

"  When  thee,  Jerusalem,  I  forget, 
Skill  part  from  my  right  hand  1 " 


"  My  heart  is  not  of  that  rock,  nor  my  soul  care- 
less as  that  sea."  I  do  not  make  my  progress 
among  mankind  as  a  bowl  does  among  its  fellows 
— rolling  through  the  crowd  without  bearing  away 
any  mark  or  impression,  except  where  they  hit  in 
hostile  collision. 

I  am  here,  driven  in  with  my  harvest  folks  by 
bad  weather ;  and  as  you  and  your  sister  once  did 
me  the  honour  of  interesting  yourselves  much 
a  Vegard  de  moi,  I  sit  down  to  beg  the  continua- 
tion of  your  goodness.  I  can  truly  say  that,  all 
the  exterior  of  life  apart,  I  never  saw  two  whose 
esteem  flattered  the  nobler  feelings  of  my  soul — 
I  will  not  say  more,  but  so  much,  as  Lady  Mac- 
kenzie and  Miss  Chalmers.  When  I  think  of  you — 
hearts  the  best,  minds  the  noblest  of  human  kind, 
unfortunate  even  in  the  shades  of  life — when  I 
think  I  have  met  with  you,  and  have  lived  more 
of  real  life  with  you  in  eight  days  than  I  can  do 
with  almost  anybody  I  meet  with  in  eight  years 
— when  I  think  on  the  improbability  of  meeting 
you  in  this  world  again — I  could  sit  down  and  cry 
like  a  child !  If  ever  you  honour  me  with  a  place 
in  your  esteem,  I  trust  I  can  now  plead  more 
desert.  I  am  secure  against  that  crushing  grip  of 
iron  poverty,  which,  alas !  is  less  or  more  fatal  to 
the  native  worth  and  purity  of,  I  fear,  the  noblest 
souls ;  and  a  late  important  step  in  my  life  has 
kindly  taken  me  out  of  the  way  of  these  ungrate- 
ful iniquities,  which,  however  overlooked  in  fash- 
ionable licence,  or  varnished  in  fashionable  phrase, 
are  indeed  but  lighter  and  deeper  shades  of  VIL- 
LANY. 

Shortly  after  my  last  return  to  Ayrshire,  I 
married  "my  Jean."  This  was  not  in  consequence 
of  the  attachment  of  romance,  perhaps  ;  but  I  had 
a  long  and  much-loved  fellow-creature's  happi- 
ness or  misery  in  my  determination,  and  I  durst 
not  trifle  with  so  important  a  deposit.  Nor  have 
I  any  cause  to  repent  it.  If  I  have  not  got  polite 
tattle,  modish  manners,  and  fashionable  dress,  I 
am  not  sickened  and  disgusted  with  the  multiform 
curse  of  boarding-school  affectation  :  and  I  have 
got  the  handsomest  figure,  the  sweetest  temper, 
the  soundest  constitution,  and  the  kindest  heart 
in  the  country.  Mrs  Burns  believes,  as  firmly  as 
her  creed,  that  I  am  le  plus  bel  esprit,  et  le  plus 
honnete  homme  in  the  universe ;  although  she 
scarcely  ever  in  her  life,  except  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  Psalms  of 
David  in  metre,  spent  five  minutes  together  on 
either  prose  or  verse.  I  must  except,  also,  from 
this  last  a  certain  late  publication  of  Scots  poems, 
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which  she  has  perused  very  devoutly ;  and  all  tho 
ballads  in  the  country,  as  she  has  (O  the  partial 
lover  !  you  will  cry)  the  finest  "  wood  note  wild" 
I  ever  heard.  I  am  the  more  particular  in  this 
lady's  character,  as  I  know  she  will  henceforth 
have  the  honour  of  a  share  of  your  best  wishes. 
She  is  still  at  Mauchline,  as  I  am  building  my 
house ;  for  this  hovel  that  I  shelter  in,  while  occa- 
sionally here,  is  pervious  to  every  blast  that  blows, 
and  every  shower  that  falls ;  and  I  am  only  pre- 
served from  being  chilled  to  death  by  being  suf- 
focated with  smoke.  I  do  not  find  my  farm  that 
pennyworth  I  was  taught  to  expect,  but  I  believe 
in  tune,  it  may  be  a  saving  bargain.  You  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  I  have  laid  aside  idle  tclat, 
and  bind  every  day  after  my  reapers. 

To  save  me  from  that  horrid  situation  of  at  any 
time  going  down,  in  a  loosing  bargain  of  a  farm, 
to  misery,  I  have  taken  my  Excise  instructions, 
and  have  my  commission  in  my  pocket  for  any 
emergency  of  fortune.  If  I  could  set  all  before 
your  view,  whatever  disrespect  you,  in  common 
with  the  world,  have  for  this  business,  I  know 
you  would  approve  of  my  idea. 

I  will  make  no  apology,  dear  Madam,  for  this 
egotistic  detail ;  I  know  you  and  your  sister  will 
be  interested  in  every  circumstance  of  it.  What 
signify  the  silly,  idle  gewgaws  of  wealth,  or  the 
ideal  trumpery  of  greatness  !  When  fellow-par- 
takers of  the  same  nature  fear  the  same  God,  have 
the  same  benevolence  of  heart,  the  same  noble- 
ness of  soul,  the  same  detestation  of  every  thing 
dishonest,  and  the  same  scorn  at  every  thing 
unworthy — if  they  are  not  in  the  dependence  of 
absolute  beggary,  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
are  they  not  EQUALS?  And  if  the  bias,  the 
instinctive  bias  of  their  souls  run  the  same  way, 
why  may  they  not  be  FRIENDS  ? 

When  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  sending 
you  this,  Heaven  only  knows.  Shenstone  says, 
"  When  one  is  confined  idle  within  doors  by  bad 
weather,  the  best  antidote  against  ennui  is  to  read 
the  letters  of,  or  write  to,  one's  friends ;"  in  that 
case  then,  if  the  weather  continues  thus,  I  may 
scrawl  you  half  a  quire. 

I  very  lately — to  wit,  since  harvest  began — 
wrote  a  poem,  not  in  imitation,  but  in  the  manner 
of  Pope's  Moral  Epistles.  It  is  only  a  short  essay, 
just  to  try  the  strength  of  my  Muse's  pinion  in 
that  way.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  when 
once  I  have  heard  from  you.  I  have  likewise 
been  laying  the  foundation  of  some  pretty  large 
poetic  works ;  how  the  superstructure  will  come 
on,  I  leave  to  that  great  maker  and  marrer  of 
projects — TIME.  Johnson's  collection  of  Scots 
songs  is  going  on  in  the  third  volume ;  and,  of 
consequence,  finds  me  a  consumpt  for  a  great  deal 
of  idle  metre.  One  of  the  most  tolerable  things 
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To  make  some  amends,  mes  c  he  ret  Mesdames, 
for  dragging  you  on  to  this  second  sheet;  and  to 
relieve  a  little  the  tiresomeness  of  my  unstudied 
and  uncorrectible  prose,  I  shall  transcribe  you 
some  of  my  late  poetic  bagatelles ;  though  I  have, 
these  eight  or  ten  months,  done  very  little  that 
way.  One  day,  in  a  hennit«ige  on  the  banks  of 
Nith,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, who  is  so  good  as  give  me  a  key  at  pleasure, 
I  wrote  as  follows ;  supposing  myself  the  seques- 
tered, venerable  inhabitant  of  the  lonely  mansion. 


LINES   WRITTEN   IN   FR1AR3-CARSI   HERMITAGE. 


Thou  whom  clianre  may  hither  lead, 
Be  '.  huii  clad  in  russet  weed.  '2 


R.  B. 


No.  CXXXVII. 
TO  MR  MORISON, 

MACCItLINE.3 

ELLISLAND,  SEPTEMBER  22o,  17S8. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

NECESSITY  obliges  me  to  go  into  my  now  house 
even  before  it  be  plastered.  I  will  inhabit  the 
one  end  until  the  other  is  finished.  About  three 
weeks  more,  I  think,  will  at  farthest  be  my  tune, 
Lcyond  which  I  cannot  stay  in  this  present  house. 
If  ever  you  wish  to  deserve  the  blessing  of  him 
that  was  ready  to  perish;  if  ever  you  were  in  a 
situation  that  a  little  kindness  would  have  rescued 
you  from  many  evils;  if  ever  you  hope  to  find 
rest  in  future  states  of  untried  being — get  these 
matters  of  mine  ready.  My  servant  will  be  out 
in  the  beginning  of  next  week  for  the  clock.  My 
compliments  to  Mrs  Morison. 

I  am,  after  all  my  tribulation, 

Dear  Sir,  yours, — R.  B. 


I  have  done  in  that  way  is  two  stanzas  I  made  to 
an  air  a  musical  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
composed  for  the  anniversary  of  his  wedding-day, 
which  happens  on  the  seventh  of  November. 
Take  it  as  follows: — 

The  day  returns— my  bosom  burns — 
Tiit-  bli—i'iil  day  we  twa  did  meet,  &c.  1 

I  shall  give  over  this  letter  for  shame.  If  I 
should  be  seized  with  a  scribbling  fit,  before  this 
goes  away,  I  shall  make  it  another  letter;  and 
then  you  may  allow  your  patience  ;i  week's  respite 
between  the  two.  I  have  not  room  for  more  than 
the  old,  kind,  hearty  farewell ! 


No.  CXXXV1II. 

TO  MRS  DUNLOP, 
OF  DUNLOP. 

MAUCITLWE,  27TH  SEPT.,  1788. 

I  HAVE  received  twins,  dear  Madam,  more  than 
once;  but  scarcely  ever  with  more  pleasure  than 
when  I  received  yours  of  the  12th  instant.  To 
make  myself  understood;  I  had  wrote  to  Mr 
Graham,  inclosing  my  poem  addressed  to  him,  and 
the  same  post  which  favoured  me  with  yours 
brought  me  an  answer  from  him.  It  was  dated 
the  very  day  he  had  received  mine;  and  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  it  was  most  polite 
or  kind. 

Your  criticisms,  my  honoured  benefactress,  are 
truly  the  work  of  a  friend. 4  They  are  not  the 
blasting  depredations  of  a  canker -toothed,  cater- 
pillar critic;  nor  are  they  the  fair  statement  of 
cold  impartiality,  balancing  with  unfeeling  exacti- 
tude the  pro  and  con  of  an  author's  merits ;  they 
are  the  judicious  observations  of  animated  friend- 
ship, selecting  the  beauties  of  the  piece.  I  am 
just  arrived  from  Nithsdale,  and  will  be  here  a 
fortnight.  I  was  on  horseback  this  morning  by 
three  o'clock ;  for  between  my  wife  and  my  farm 
is  just  forty-six  miles.  As  I  jogged  on  in  the 
dark,  I  was  taken  with  a  poetic  fit,  as  follows: 

MRS  FERGUSON  OF  CRAIGDARROCIl'S  LAMENTATION 
FOR  THE  DEATH  OP  HER  SON  ; 

an  uncommonly  promising  youth  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  yeare 
of  age. 

'  Fate  gave  the  word— the  arrow  sped. 
And  pierced  my  darling's  heart.'  5 

You  will  not  send  me  your  poetic  rambles,  but, 
you  see,  I  am  no  niggard  of  mine.  I  am  sure 


1  S«e  p.  28.  2  See  v.  i.  p.  96. 

3  Morison  was  a  cabinet-maker  m  Maurhline,  and  the  letter 

refer*  to  some  household  furniture  which  th«  poet  had  ordered. 


4  '  Burns  entertained  no  great  respect  for  what  may  be  styled 
technical  criticism.  He  loved  the  man  who  judged  of  poetical 
compositions  from  the  heart — but  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon 
those  who  decided  by  the  cold  decisions  of  the  head.  Tliis  is 
evinced  by  the  following  anecdote. 

•  At  a  private  breakfast,  in  a  literary  circle  at  Edinburgh,  to 
which  he  was  invited,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  poetical 
merit  and  pathos  of  Gray's  Elejry,— a  poem  of  which  he  was 
enthusiastically  fond.  A  clergyman  present,  remarkable  for 
his  love  of  paradox,  and  for  his  eccentric  notions  on  every  suh. 
jcct,  distinguished  himself  by  an  injudicious  and  ill-timed  attack 
on  this  exquisite  poem,  which  Bams,  with  a  generous  warmth 
for  the  reputation  of  Gray,  manfully  defended.  As  this  gentle- 
man's remarks  were  rather  general  than  specific.  Burns  urged 
him  to  bring  forward  the  passages  which  he  thought  exception- 
able.  He  made  several  attempts  to  quote  the  poein,  but  always 
in  a  blundering,  inaccurate  manner.  Burns  bore  all  this  for  a 
considerable  time  with  his  usual  good-nature  and  forbearance, 
till,  at  length,  goaded  by  the  fastidious  criticisms  and  wretched 
quihblings  of  his  opponent,  he  roused  himself,  and  with  an  ey* 
flashing  contempt  and  indignation,  and  with  great  vehemence 
of  gesticulation,  he  thus  addressed  the  cold  critic :  "  Sir,— I  now 
perceive  a  man  may  be  an  excellent  judge  of  poetry  by  njwtre 
and  rule,  and  after  all  be  a  d d  blockhead  !  "'— CBOMRR. 


SSeev.  i.  p   9<J. 
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your  impromptus  give  ine  double  pleasure ;  what 
falls  from  your  pen  can  neither  be  unentertaim'ng 
in  itself,  nor  indifferent  to  me. 

The  one  fault  you  found  is  just;  but  I  cannot 
please  myself  in  an  emendation. 

What  a  life  of  solicitude  is  the  life  of  a  parent ! 
You  interested  me  much  in  your  young  couple. 

I  would  not  take  my  folio  paper  for  this  epistle, 
and  now  I  repent  it.  I  am  so  jaded  with  my  dirty 
long  journey  that  I  was  afraid  to  drawl  into  the 
essence  of  dulness  with  any  thing  larger  than  a 
quarto,  and  so  I  must  leave  out  another  rhyme  of 
tliis  morning's  manufacture. 

I  will  pay  the  sapientipotent  George  most 
cheerfully,  to  hear  from  you  ere  I  leave  Ayrshire. 

R.  B. 


No.  CXXXIX. 
TO  MR  PETER  HILL. 

MAUCHLINE,  IST  OCTOBER,  1788. 
I  HAVE  been  here  in  this  country  about  three 
days,  and  all  that  time  my  chief  reading  has  been 
the  'Address  to  Lochlomond '  you  were  so  obliging 
as  to  send  to  me. '  Were  I  impannelled  one  of  the 
author's  jury,  to  determine  his  criminality  respect- 
ing the  sin  of  poesy,  my  verdict  should  be  'guilty! 
A  poet  of  nature's  making!'  It  is  an  excellent 
method  for  improvement,  and  what  I  believe  every 
poet  does,  to  place  some  favourite  classic  author 
in  Ids  own  walks  of  study  and  composition,  before 
him,  as  a  model.  Though  your  author  had  not 
mentioned  the  name,  I  could  have,  at  half  a 
glance,  guessed  his  model  to  be  Thomson.  Will 
my  brother-poet  forgive  me,  if  I  venture  to  hint 
that  his  imitation  of  that  immortal  bard  is  in  two 
or  three  places  rather  more  servile  than  such  a 
genius  as  his  required : — e.  g. 

"  To  soothe  the  maddening1  passions  all  to  peace." —  ADDRESS. 
"  To  soothe  the  throbbing  passions  into  peace." — THOMSON. 

I  think  the  '  Address '  is  in  simplicity,  harmony, 
and  elegance  of  versification,  fully  equal  to  the 
'  Seasons.'  Like  Thomson,  too,  he  has  looked 
into  nature  for  himself :  you  meet  with  no  copied 
description.  One  particular  criticism  I  made  at 
first  reading ;  in  no  one  instance  lias  he  said  too 
much.  He  never  flags  in  his  progress,  but,  like  a 
true  poet  of  nature's  making,  kindles  in  his  course. 
His  beginning  is  simple  and  modest,  as  if  distrust- 
ful of  the  strength  of  his  opinion;  only,  I  do  not 


altogether  like — 


-"  Truth, 


The  soul  of  every  song  that  s  nobly  great." 


1  A  poem  written  by  one  of  the  masters  of  the  High  School, 
Edinburgh. 


Fiction  is  the  soul  of  many  a  song  that  is  nobly 
great.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong:  this  may  be  but 
a  prose  criticism.  Is  not  the  phrase,  in  line  7, 
page  6,  "  Great  lake,"  too  much  vulgarized  by 
every-day  language  for  so  sublime  a  poem  ? 

"  Great  mass  of  waters,  theme  for  nobler  song," 

is  perhaps  no  emendation.  His  enumeration  of  a 
comparison  with  other  lakes  is  at  once  harmonious 
and  poetic.  Every  reader's  ideas  must  sweep  the 

"  Winding  margin  of  an  hundred  miles." 

The  perspective  that  follows  mountains  blue — 
the  imprisoned  billows  beating  in  vain — the  wooded 
isles — the  digression  on  the  yew-tree — "Benlo- 
mond's  lofty,  cloud-envelop'd  head,"  &c.  are 
beautiful.  A  thunder-storm  is  a  subject  which 
has  been  often  tried,  yet  our  poet  in  his  grand 
picture  has  interjected  a  circumstance,  so  far  as  I 
know,  entirely  original : — 


-"  The  gloom 


Deep  seam'd  with  frequent  streaks  of  moving  fire.' 

In  his  preface  to  the  Storm,  "  the  glens  how 
dark  between,"  is  noble  highland  landscape !  The 
"  rain  ploughing  the  red  mould,"  too,  is  beautifully 
fancied.  "  Benlomond's  lofty,  pathless  top,"  is  a 
good  expression;  and  the  surrounding  view  from 
it  is  truly  great :  the 


'  silver  mist, 
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Beneath  the  beaming  suii," 

is  well  described;  and  here  he  has  contrived  to 
enliven  his  poem  with  a  little  of  that  passion  which 
bids  fair,  I  think,  to  usurp  the  modern  muses 
altogether.  I  know  not  how  far  this  episode  is  a 
beauty  upon  the  whole,  but  the  swain's  wish  to 
carry  "  some  faint  idea  of  the  vision  bright,"  to 
entertain  her  "  partial  listening  ear,"  is  a  pretty 
thought.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  beautiful 
passages  in  the  whole  poem  are  the  fowls  crowd- 
ing, in  wintry  frosts,  to  Lochlomond's  "  hospitable 
flood;"  their  wheeling  round,  their  lighting,  mix- 
ing, diving,  &c.;  and  the  glorious  description  of 
the  sportsman.  This  last  is  equal  to  any  thing  in 
the  '  Seasons.'  The  idea  of  "the  floating  tribes 
distant  seen,  far  glistering  to  the  moon,"  provok- 
ing his  eye  as  he  is  obliged  to  leave  them,  is  a 
noble  ray  of  poetic  genius.  "  The  howling  winds," 
the  "  hideous  roar  "  of  "  the  white  cascades,"  are 
all  in  the  same  style. 

I  forget  that  while  I  am  thus  holding  forth  with 
the  heedless  warmth  of  an  enthusiast,  I  am  per- 
haps tiring  you  with  nonsense.  I  must,  however, 
mention  that  the  last  verse  of  the  sixteenth  page 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  compliments  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  must  likewise  notice  that  beautiful 
paragraph  beginning  "  The  gleaming  lake,"  &c. 
I  dare  not  go  into  the  particular  beauties  of  the 
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last  two  paragraphs,  but  they  are  admirably  fine, 
and  truly  Ossianic. 

I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  this  lengthened 
scrawl.  I  had  no  idea  of  it  when  I  began. — I 
should  like  to  know  who  the  author  is;  but,  who- 
ever he  be,  please  present  him  with  my  grateful 
thanks  for  the  entertainment  he  has  afforded  me. 

A  friend  of  mine  desired  me  to  commission  for 
him  two  books, '  Letters  on  the  Religion  essential 
to  Man,*  a  book  you  sent  me  before;  and  'The 
World  Unmasked,  or  the  Pliilosopher  the  greatest 
Cheat.'  Send  me  them  by  the  first  opportunity. 
The  Bible  you  sent  me  is  truly  elegant;  I  only 
wish  it  had  been  in  two  volumes. 

R.  13. 


No.  CXL. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  'THE  STAR.'' 


NOVEMBER  8th,  1788. 


Sm, 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  opprobrious  epithets 
with  which  some  of  our  philosophers  and  gloomy 
sectarians  have  branded  our  nature  —  the  principle 
of  universal  selfishness,  the  proneness  to  all  evil, 
they  have  given  us  ;  still,  the  detestation  in  which 
inhumanity  to  the  distressed,  or  insolence  to  the 
fallen,  are  held  by  all  mankind,  shows  that  they 
are  not  natives  of  the  human  heart.  Even  the 
unhappy  partner  of  our  kind  who  is  undone,  the 
bitter  consequence  of  his  follies  or  his  crimes,  who 
but  sympathizes  with  the  miseries  of  this  ruined 
profligate  brother  ?  We  forget  the  injuries,  and 
feel  for  the  man. 

I  went,  last  Wednesday,  to  my  parish  church, 
most  cordially  to  join  in  grateful  acknowledgment 
to  the  AUTHOR  OP  ALL  GOOD,  for  the  consequent 
blessings  of  the  glorious  Revolution.  To  that 
auspicious  event  we  owe  no  less  than  our  liber- 
ties, civil  and  religious:  to  it  we  are  likewise 
indebted  for  the  present  Royal  Family  ;  the  ruling 
features  of  whose  administration  have  ever  been 
mildness  to  the  subject,  and  tenderness  to  his 


Bred  and  educated  in  revolution  principles,  the 
principles  of  reason  and  common  sense,  it  could 
not  be  any  silly  political  prejudice  which  made 
my  heart  revolt  at  the  harsh,  abusive  manner  in 
which  the  reverend  gentleman  mentioned  the 
House  of  Stuart,  and  which,  I  am  afraid,  was  too 
much  the  language  of  the  day.  We  may  rejoice 
sufficiently  in  our  deliverance  from  past  evils, 


1  One  of  the  editors  of  the  Star  at  this  time  was  John  May  nr, 
author  of  •  The  Siller  Gun,'  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  pre- 
--=•••! note  Seep.  99. 


I  without  cruelly  raking  up  the  ashes  of  those 
whose  misfortune  it  was,  perhaps  as  much  as  their 
crime,  to  be  the  authors  of  those  evils;  and  we 
may  bless  GOD  for  all  his  goodness  to  us  as  n 
nation,  without,  at  the  same  tune,  cursing  a  few 
ruined,  powerless  exiles,  who  only  harboured 
ideas,  and  made  attempts,  that  most  of  us  would 
have  done,  had  we  been  in  their  situation. 

"  The  bloody  and  tyrannical  House  of  Stuart  " 
may  be  said  with  propriety  and  justice,  when  com- 
pared with  the  present  royal  family,  and  the 
sentiments  of  our  days ;  but  is  there  no  allowance  to 
be  made  for  the  manners  of  the  times  ?  Were  the 
royal  contemporaries  of  the  Stuarts  more  atten- 
tive to  their  subjects'  rights  ?  Might  not  the 
epithets  of  "  bloody  and  tyrannical  "  be,  with  at 
least  equal  justice,  applied  to  the  House  of  Tudor, 
of  York,  or  any  other  of  their  predecessors  ? 

The  simple  state  of  the  case,  Sir,  seems  to  be 
this : — At  that  period,  the  science  of  government, 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  relation  between  king 
and  subject,  was,  like  other  sciences  and  other 
knowledge,  just  in  its  infancy,  emerging  from  dark 
ages  of  ignorance  and  barbarity. 

The  Stuarts  only  contended  for  prerogatives 
which  they  knew  their  predecessors  enjoyed,  and 
which  they  saw  their  contemporaries  enjoying; 
but  these  prerogatives  were  inimical  to  the  happi- 
ness of  a  nation  and  the  rights  of  subjects. 

In  this  contest  between  prince  and  people,  the 
consequence  of  that  light  of  science  which  had 
lately  dawned  over  Europe,  the  monarch  of  France, 
for  example,  was  victorious  over  the  struggling 
liberties  of  his  people :  with  us,  luckily,  the  mon- 
arch failed,  and  his  unwarrantable  pretensions  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  our  rights  and  happiness.  Whether 
it  was  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  leading  individuals, 
or  to  the  jostling  of  parties,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
determine ;  but,  likewise  happily  for  us,  the  kingly 
power  was  shifted  into  another  branch  of  the 
family,  who,  as  they  owed  the  throne  solely  to 
the  call  of  a  free  people,  could  claim  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  covenanted  terms  which  placed 
them  there. 

The  Stuarts  have  been  condemned  and  laughed 
at  for  the  folly  and  impracticability  of  their 
attempts  in  1715  and  1745.  That  they  failed,  I 
bless  GOD  ;  but  cannot  join  in  the  ridicule  against 
them.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  abilities  or 
defects  of  leaders  and  commanders  are  often  hidden 
until  put  to  the  touchstone  of  exigency;  and 
that  there  is  a  caprice  of  fortune,  an  omnipotence  in 
particular  accidents  and  conjunctures  of  circum- 
stances, which  exalt  us  as  heroes,  or  brand  us  as 
madmen,  just  as  they  are  for  or  against  us  ? 

Man,  Mr  Publisher,  is  a  strange,  weak,  incon- 
sistent being:  who  would  believe,  Sir,  that  in  thia 
our  Augustan  age  of  liberality  and  refinement, 
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while  we  seem  so  justly  sensible   and  jealous  of  . 
our  rights  and  liberties,  and  animated  with  such  i 
indignation  against  the  very  memory  of  those  who  ' 
would  have  subverted  them — that  a  certain  people  ; 
under  our   national  protection  should  complain,  | 
not  against   our  monarch   and  a  few  favourite 
advisers,  but  against  our   WHOLE  LEGISLATIVE 
BODY,  for  similar  oppression,  and  almost  in  the 
very  same  terms,  as  our  forefathers   did  of  the 
House  of  Stuart !  I  will  not,  I  cannot,  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  cause ;  but  I  dare  say  the  American 
Congress,  in  1776,  will  be  allowed  to  be  as  able 
and  as  enlightened  as  the  English  Convention  was 
in  1688;  and  that  their  posterity  will  celebrate 
the  centenary  of  their  deliverance  from  us,  as  duly 
and  sincerely  as  we  do  ours  from  the  oppressive 
measures  of  the  wrong-headed  House  of  Stuart. 

To  conclude,  Sir ;  let  every  man  who  has  a  tear 
for  the  many  miseries  incident  to  humanity,  feel 
for  a  family  illustrious  as  any  in  Europe,  and  un- 
fortunate beyond  historic  precedent;  and  let  every 
Briton  (and  particularly  every  Scotsman),  who 
ever  looked  with  reverential  pity  on  the  dotage 
of  a  parent,  cast  a  veil  over  the  fatal  mistakes  of 
the  kings  of  his  forefathers. 

R.  B. 


I  will  take  the  first  conveniency  to  dedicate  a 
day,  or  perhaps  two,  to  you  and  friendship,  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  Major's  hospitality.  There 
will  soon  be  three  score  and  ten  miles  of  perma- 
nent distance  between  us;  and  now  that  your 
friendship  and  friendly  correspondence  is  en- 
twisted  with  the  heart-strings  of  my  enjoyment 
of  life,  I  must  indulge  myself  in  a  happy  day  of 
"  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

R.  B. 


No.  CXLI. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP,  AT  MOREHAM  MAINS. 

MAUCHLINE,  13th  Nov.,  1788. 
MADAM, 

I  HAD  the  pleasure  of  dining  at  Dunlop  yester- 
day. Men  are  said  to  flatter  women  because  they 
are  weak ;  if  it  is  so,  poets  must  be  weaker  still ; 
for  Misses  R.  and  K.  and  Miss  G.  M'K.  with  their 
flattering  attentions,  and  artful  compliments,  abso- 
lutely turned  my  head.  I  own  they  did  not  lard 
me  over  as  many  a  poet  does  his  patron,  but  they 
so  intoxicated  me  with  their  sly  insinuations  and 
delicate  inuendos  of  compliment,  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  lucky  recollection,  how  much  additional 
weight  and  lustre  your  good  opinion  and  friend- 
ship must  give  me  in  that  circle,  I  had  certainly 
looked  upon  myself  as  a  person  of  no  small  con- 
sequence. I  dare  not  say  one  word  how  much  I 
was  charmed  with  the  Major's  friendly  welcome, 
elegant  manner,  and  acute  remark,  lest  I  should 
be  thought  to  balance  my  orientalisms  of  applause 
over -against  the  finest  quey  in  Ayrshire,  which 
he  made  me  a  present  of  to  help  and  adorn  my 
farm-stock.  As  it  was  on  hallow-day,  I  am  deter- 
mined annually  as  that  day  returns,  to  decorate 
her  horns  with  an  ode  of  gratitude  to  the  family 
of  Dunlop. 

So  soon  as  I  know  of  your  arrival  at  Dunlop, 


No.  CXLII. 
TO  MR  JAMES  JOHNSON,  ENGRAVER. 

MAUCHLINE,  Nov.  15TH,  1788. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  HAVE  sent  you  two  more  songs.  If  you  have 
got  any  tunes,  or  any  thing  to  correct,  please 
send  them  by  return  of  the  carrier. 

I  can  easily  see,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  will 
very  probably  have  four  volumes.  Perhaps  you 
may  not  find  your  account  lucratively  in  this 
business ;  but  you  are  a  patriot  for  the  music  of 
your  country;  and  I  am  certain  posterity  will 
look  on  themselves  as  highly  indebted  to  your 
public  spirit.  Be  not  in  a  hurry;  let  us  go  on 
correctly,  and  your  name  shall  be  immortal. 

I  am  preparing  a  flaming  preface  for  your  third 
volume.  I  see  every  day  new  musical  publica- 
tions advertised;  but  what  are  they?  Gaudy, 
hunted  butterflies  of  a  day,  and  then  vanish  for 
ever:  but  your  work  will  outlive  the  momentary 
neglects  of  idle  fashion,  and  defy  the  teeth  of 
time. 

Have  you  never  a  fair  goddess  that  leads  you 
a  wild-goose  chase  of  amorous  devotion?  Let 
me  know  a  few  of  her  qualities,  such  as  whether 
she  be  rather  black,  or  fair;  plump,  or  thin; 
short,  or  tall,  &c.;  and  choose  your  air,  and  I 
shall  task  my  muse  to  celebrate  her. 

R.  B. 


NO.  CXLIII. 
TO  DR  BLACKLOCK. 

MAUCHLINE,  Nov.  15Tii,  1788. 
REVEREND  AND  DEAR  SIR, 
As  I  hear  nothing  of  your  motions,  but  that 
you  are,  or  were,  out  of  town,  I  do  not  know 
where  this  may  find  you,  or  whether  it  will  find 
you  at  all.    I  wrote  you  a  long  letter,  dated  from 
the  land  of  matrimony,  in  June ;  but  either  it  had 
not  found  you,  or,  what  I  dread  more,  it  found 
vou  or  Mrs  Blacklock  in  too  precarious  a  state 
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of  health  and  spirits  to  take  notice  of  an  idle 
packet. 

I  have  done  many  little  things  for  Johnson, 
since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you ;  and  I 
have  finished  ono  piece,  in  the  way  of  Pope's 
'  Moral  Epistles ;'  but,  from  your  silence,  I  have 
every  thing  to  fear,  so  I  have  only  sent  you  two 
melancholy  things,  which  I  tremble  lest  they 
should  too  well  suit  the  tone  of  your  present 
fr<  'lings. 

In  a  fortnight  I  move,  bag  and  baggage,  to 
Nithsdale ;  till  then,  my  direction  is  at  this  place ; 
after  that  period,  it  will  be  at  Ellisland,  near 
Dumfries.  It  would  extremely  oblige  me  were  it 
but  half  a  line,  to  let  me  know  how  you  are,  and 
\vlu-re  you  are.  Can  I  bo  indifferent  to  the  fate 
of  a  man  to  whom  I  owe  so  much  ?  A  man  whom 
I  not  only  esteem,  but  venerate. 

My  warmest  good  wishes  and  most  respectful 
compliments  to  Mrs  Blacklock,  and  Miss  John- 
ston, if  she  is  with  you. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  telling  you  that  I 
am  more  and  more  pleased  with  the  step  I  took 
respecting  "my  Jean."  Two  things,  from  my 
happy  experience,  I  set  down  as  apophthegms  in 
life.  A  wife's  head  is  immaterial,  compared  with 
her  heart ;  and — "  Virtue's  (for  wisdom  what  poet 
pretends  to  it?)  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace."  Adieu! 

R.  B. 

[Here  follow  '  The  mother's  lament  for  the  loss  of  her  son,' 
v  .i.p.99.and  the  song  beginning  '  Ihe  lazy  mist  hangs  from  the 
brow  of  the  hill,'  (p.  26.)] 


No.  CXLIV. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

ELLISLAND,  17m  DEC.,  1788. 

MY  DEAR  HONOURED  FRIEND, 
YOURS,  dated  Edinburgh,  wliich  I  have  just 
read,  makes  me  very  unhappy.  "  Almost  blind 
and  wholly  deaf,"  are  melancholy  news  of  human 
nature ;  but  when  told  of  a  much-loved  and  hon- 
oured friend,  they  carry  misery  in  the  sound. 
Goodness  on  your  part,  and  gratitude  on  mine, 
began  a  tie  which  has  gradually  entwisted  itself 
among  the  dearest  chords  of  my  bosom,  and  I 
tremble  at  the  omens  of  your  late  and  present 
ailing  habit  and  shattered  health.  You  miscal- 
culate matters  widely,  when  you  forbid  my 
waiting  on  you,  lest  it  should  hurt  my  worldly 
concerns.  My  small  scale  of  farming  is  exceed- 
ingly more  simple  and  easy  than  what  you  have 
lately  seen  at  Moreham  Mains.  But,  be  that  as 
it  may,  the  heart  of  the  man  and  the  fancy  of  the 
poet  are  the  two  grand  considerations  for  which 


I  live :  if  miry  ridges  and  dirty  dunghills  are  to 
engross  the  best  part  of  the  functions  of  my  soul 
immortal,  I  had  better  been  a  rook  or  a  magpie, 
at  once,  and  then  I  should  not  have  been  plagued 
with  any  ideas  superior  to  breaking  of  clods  and 
picking  up  grubs ;  not  to  mention  barn-door 
cocks  or  mallards,  creatures  with  wliich  I  could 
almost  exchange  lives  at  any  time.  If  you  con- 
tinue so  deaf,  I  am  afraid  a  visit  will  be  no  great 
pleasure  to  either  of  us;  but  if  I  hear  you  are 
got  so  well  again  as  to  be  able  to  relish  conver- 
sation, look  you  to  it,  Madam,  for  I  will  make 
my  threaten!  ngs  good.  I  am  to  be  at  the  New- 
year-day  fair  of  Ayr ;  and,  by  all  that  is  sacred 
in  the  world,  friend,  I  will  come  and  see  you. 

Your  meeting,  which  you  so  well  describe,  with 
your  old  schoolfellow  and  friend,  was  truly  inter- 
esting. Out  xipon  the  ways  of  the  world!  — 
They  spoil  these  "  social  offsprings  of  the  heart." 
Two  veterans  of  the  "  men  of  the  world  "  would 
have  met  with  little  more  heart-workings  than 
two  old  hacks  worn  out  on  the  road.  Apropos, 
is  not  the  Scotch  phrase,  'Auld  lang  syne,'  exceed- 
ingly expressive  ?  There  is  an  old  song  and  tune 
which  has  often  thrilled  through  my  soul.  You 
know  I  am  an  enthusiast  in  old  Scotch  songs.  I 
shall  give  you  the  verses  on  the  other  sheet,  as  I 
suppose  Mr  Ker  will  save  you  the  postage. 

"  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot  ?  "  1 

Light  be  the  turf  on  the  breast  of  the  Heaven- 
inspired  poet  who  composed  this  glorious  frag- 
ment !  There  is  more  of  the  fire  of  native  genius 
in  it  than  in  half  a  dozen  of  modern  English 
Bacchanalians !  Now  I  am  on  my  hobby-horse, 
I  cannot  help  inserting  two  other  old  stanzas, 
which  please  me  mightily : — • 

"  Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  of  wine,"  &c.  2 

R.  B. 


No.  CXLV. 
TO  MISS  DAV1ES. 

DECEMBER,  1788. 
MADAM, 

I  UNDERSTAND  my  very  worthy  neighbour,  Mr 
Riddel,  has  informed  you  that  I  have  made  you 
the  subject  of  some  verses.  There  is  something 
so  provoking  in  the  idea  of  being  the  burthen  of 
a  ballad,  that  I  do  not  think  Job  or  Moses,  though 
such  patterns  of  patience  and  meekness,  could 
have  resisted  the  curiosity  to  know  what  that 
ballad  was :  so  my  worthy  friend  has  done  me  a 
mischief,  which  I  dare  say  he  never  intended; 
and  reduced  me  to  the  unfortunate  alternative  of 
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1  See  p.  112. 


2  See  p. ' 
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leaving  your  curiosity  ungratified,  or  else  disgust- 
ing you  with  foolish  verses,  the  unfinished  produc- 
tion of  a  random  moment,  and  never  meant  to  have 
met  your  ear.  I  have  heard  or  read  somewhere  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  some  genius,  much  eccentri- 
city, and  very  considerable  dexterity  with  his 
pencil.  In  the  accidental  group  of  life  into  which 
one  is  thrown,  wherever  this  gentleman  met  with 
a  character  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  con- 
genial to  his  heart,  he  used  to  steal  a  sketch  of 
the  face,  merely,  he  said,  as  a  nota  bene,  to  point 
out  the  agreeable  recollection  to  his  memory. 
What  this  gentleman's  pencil  was  to  him,  my 
muse  is  to  me;  and  the  verses  I  do  myself  the 
honour  to  send  you  are  a  memento  exactly  of  the 
same  kind  that  he  indulged  in. 

It  may  be  more  owing  to  the  fastidiousness  of 
my  caprice  than  the  delicacy  of  my  taste;  but  I 
am  so  often  tired,  disgusted,  and  hurt  with  the 
insipidity,  affectation,  and  pride  of  mankind,  that 
when  I  meet  with  a  person  "  after  my  own  heart," 
I  positively  feel  what  an  orthodox  Protestant 
would  call  a  species  of  idolatry,  which  acts  on  my 
fancy  like  inspiration ;  and  I  can  no  more  desist 
rhyming  on  the  impulse,  than  an  .52olian  harp 
can  refuse  its  tones  to  the  streaming  air.  A 
distich  or  two  would  be  the  consequence  though 
the  object  which  hit  my  fancy  were  grey -bearded 
age ;  but  where  my  theme  is  youth  and  beauty,  a 
young  lady  whose  personal  charms,  wit,  and  sen- 
timent are  equally  striking  and  unaffected — by 
heavens  !  though  I  had  lived  three  score  years  a 
married  man,  and  three  score  years  before  I  was 
a  married  man,  my  imagination  would  hallow  the 
very  idea :  and  I  am  truly  sorry  that  the  inclosed 
stanzas  have  done  such  poor  justice  to  such  a 
subject. 

R.  B. 


No.  CXLVI. 

TO  MR  JOHN  TENNANT. 
OF  AYR. 

DECEMBER  22d,  1788. 

I  YESTERDAY  tried  my  cask  of  whiskey  for  the 
first  time,  and  I  assure  you  it  does  you  great  credit. 
It  will  bear  five  waters,  strong :  or  six,  ordinary 
toddy.  The  whiskey  of  this  country  is  a  most 
rascally  liquor ;  and,  by  consequence,  only  drunk 
by  the  most  rascally  part  of  the  inhabitants.  I  am 
persuaded,  if  you  once  get  a  footing  here,  you 
might  do  a  great  deal  of  business,  in  the  way  of 
consumpt;  and  should  you  commence  distiller 
again,  this  is  the  native  barley  country.  I  am 


ignorant  if,  in  your  present  way  of  dealing,  you 
would  think  it  worth  your  while  to  extend  your 
business  so  far  as  this  country  side.  I  write  you 
this  on  the  account  of  an  accident,  which  I  must 
take  the  merit  of  having  partly  designed  to.  A 
neighbour  of  mine,  a  John  Currie,  miller  in  Carse- 
mill — a  man  who  is,  in  a  word,  a  "  very"  good 
man,  even  for  a  £500  bargain — he  and  his  wife 
were  in  my  house  the  time  I  broke  open  the  cask. 
They  keep  a  country  public-house,  and  sell  a  great 
deal  of  foreign  spirits,  but  all  along  thought  that 
whiskey  would  have  degraded  his  house.  They 
were  perfectly  astonished  at  my  whiskey,  both  for 
its  taste  and  strength;  and,  by  their  desire,  I  write 
you  to  know  if  you  could  supply  them  with  liquor 
of  an  equal  quality,  and  what  price.  Please  write 
me  by  first  post,  and  direct  to  me  at  Ellisland, 
near  Dumfries.  If  you  could  take  a  jaunt  this 
way  yourself,  I  have  a  spare  spoon,  knife,  and 
fork,  very  much  at  your  service.  My  compli- 
ments to  Mrs  Tennant,  and  all  the  good  folks  in 
Glenconnel  and  Barquharrie. 

R.  B 


No.  CXLVII. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

ELLISLAND, 

NEW- YEAR- DAY  MORNING,  1789. 

THIS,  dear  Madam,  is  a  morning  of  wishes,  and 
would  to  God  that  I  came  under  the  apostle 
James's  description ! — the  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  availeth  much.  In  that  case,  Madam,  you 
should  welcome  in  a  year  full  of  blessings :  every 
thing  that  obstructs  or  disturbs  tranquillity  and 
self-enjoyment,  should  be  removed,  and  every 
pleasure  that  frail  humanity  can  taste,  should  be 
yours.  I  own  myself  so  little  a  Presbyterian, 
that  I  approve  of  set  tunes  and  seasons  of  more 
than  ordinary  acts  of  devotion,  for  breaking  hi  on 
that  habituated  routine  of  life  and  thought,  which 
is  so  apt  to  reduce  our  existence  to  a  kind  of 
instinct,  or  even  sometimes,  and  with  some  minds, 
to  a  state  very  little  superior  to  mere  machinery. 

This  day;  the  first  Sunday  of  May;  a  breezy, 
blue-skyed  noon  some  tune  about  the  beginning, 
and  a  hoary  morning  and  calm  sunny  day  about 
the  end,  of  autumn;  these,  tune  out  of  mind,  have 
been  with  me  a  kind  of  holiday. 

I  believe  I  owe  this  to  that  glorious  paper 
in  the  Spectator,  '  The  Vision  of  Mirza,'  a  piece 
that  struck  my  young  fancy  before  I  was  capable 
of  fixing  an  idea  to  a  word  of  three  syllables: 
"  On  the  5th  day  of  the  moon,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  my  fore-fathers,  I  always 
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keep  holy,  after  having  washed  myself,  andofl'en  cl 
up  my  morning  devotions,  I  ascended  the  high  hill 
of  Bagdat,  in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
meditation  and  prayer." 

We  know  notliing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the 
substance  or  structure  of  our  souls,  so  cannot 
account  for  those  seeming  caprices  in  them,  that 
one  should  be  particularly  pleased  with  this  thing, 
or  struck  with  that,  which  on  minds  of  a  different 
cast,  makes  no  extraordinary  impression.  I  have 
some  favourite  flowers  in  spring,  among  which  are 
the  mountain-daisy,  the  hair-bell,  the  fox-glove,  the 
wild  brier-rose,  the  budding  birch,  and  the  hoary 
hawthorn,  that  I  view  and  hang  over  with  parti- 
cular delight.  I  never  hear  the  loud,  solitary 
whistle  of  the  curlew  in  a  summer  noon,  or  the 
wild  mixing  cadence  of  a  troop  of  grey  plovers,  in 
an  autumnal  morning,  without  feeling  an  eleva- 
tion of  soul  like  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  or 
poetry.  Tell  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  what  can  this 
be  owing  ?  Are  we  a  piece  of  machinery,  which, 
like  the  ^Eoh'an  harp,  passive,  takes  the  impres- 
sion of  the  passing  accident  ?  Or  do  these  work- 
ings argue  something  within  us  above  the  trod- 
den clod  ?  I  own  myself  partial  to  such  proofs  of 
those  awful  and  important  realities — a  God  that 
made  all  tilings — man's  immaterial  and  immortal 
nature — and  a  world  of  weal  or  woe  beyond  death 
and  the  grave. 

R.  B. 


No.  CXLVII. 
TO  DR  MOORE. 


ELLISLAND,  4m  JAN.,  1789, 


SIR, 


As  often  as  I  think  of  writing  to  you,  which  has 
been  three  or  four  times  every  week  these  six 
months,  it  gives  me  something  so  like  the  idea  of  an 
ordinary-sized  statue  offering  at  a  conversation 
with  the  Rhodian  colossus,  that  my  mind  misgives 
me,  and  the  affair  always  miscarries  somewhere, 
between  purpose  and  resolve.  I  have  at  last  got 
some  business  with  you,  and  business  letters  are 
written  by  the  style-book.  I  say  my  business  is 
with  you,  Sir,  for  you  never  had  any  with  me, 
except  the  business  that  benevolence  has  in  the 
mansion  of  poverty. 

The  character  and  employment  of  a  poet  were 
formerly  my  pleasure,  but  are  now  my  pride.  I 
know  that  a  very  great  deal  of  my  late  eclat  was 
owing  to  the  singularity  of  my  situation,  and  the 
honest  prejudice  of  Scotsmen  :  but  still,  as  I  said 
in  the  preface  to  my  first  edition,  I  do  look  upon 


myself  as  having  some  pretensions  from  Nature  to 
the  poetic  character.  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  the 
knack,  the  aptitude,  to  learn  the  muses'  trade,  is 
a  gift  by  Him  "  who  forms  the  secret  bias  of  the 
soul ;" — but  I  as  firmly  believe,  that  excellence  in 
the  profession  is  the  fruit  of  industry,  labour, 
attention,  and  pains.  At  least  I  am  resolved  to 
try  my  doctrine  by  the  test  of  experience.  Ano- 
ther appearance  from  the  press  I  put  off  to  a  very 
distant  day,  a  day  that  may  never  arrive — but 
poesy  I  am  determined  to  prosecute  with  all  my 
vigour.  Nature  has  given  very  few,  if  any,  of  the 
profession,  the  talents  of  shining  in  every  species 
of  composition.  I  shall  try  (for  until  trial  it  is 
impossible  to  know)  whether  she  has  qualified  me 
to  shine  in  any  one.  The  worst  of  it  is,  by  the 
time  one  has  finished  a  ^tece,  it  has  been  so  often 
viewed  and  reviewed  before  the  mental  eye,  that 
one  loses,  in  a  good  measure,  the  powers  of  criti- 
cal discrimination.  Here  the  best  criterion  I  know 
is  a  friend — not  only  of  abilities  to  judge,  but 
with  good  nature  enough,  like  a  prudent  teacher 
with  a  young  learner,  to  praise  perhaps  a  little 
more  than  is  exactly  just,  lest  the  thin-skinned 
animal  fall  into  that  most  deplorable  of  all  poetic 
diseases — heart-breaking  despondency  of  himself. 
Dare  I,  Sir,  already  immensely  indebted  to  your 
goodness,  ask  the  additional  obligation  of  your 
being  that  friend  to  me  ?  I  enclose  you  an  essay 
of  mine  in  a  walk  of  poesy  to  me  entirely  new ;  I 
mean  the  epistle  addressed  to  R.  G.,  Esq.,  or 
Robert  Graham  of  Fintry,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of 
uncommon  worth,  to  whom  I  lie  under  very  great 
obligations.  The  story  of  the  poem,  like  most  of 
my  poems,  is  connected  with  my  own  story,  and 
to  give  you  the  one,  I  must  give  you  something  of 
the  other.  I  cannot  boast  of  Mr  Creech's  ingenu- 
ous fair  dealing  to  me.  He  kept  me  hanging 
about  Edinburgh  from  the  7th  August,  1 787,  until 
the  13th  April  1788,  before  he  would  condescend 
to  give  me  a  statement  of  affairs  j  nor  had  I  got 
it  even  then,  but  for  an  angry  letter  I  wrote 
him,  which  irritated  his  pride.  "  I  could  "  not  a 
"  tale  "  but  a  detail  "  unfold ;"  but  what  am  I  that 
should  speak  against  the  Lord's  anointed  Bailie  of 
Edinburgh  ? 

I  believe  I  shall,  in  whole,  £100  copy-right 
included,  clear  about  £400  some  little  odds ;  and 
even  part  of  this  depends  upon  what  the  gentle- 
man has  yet  to  settle  with  me.  I  give  you  this 
information,  because  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
interest  yourself  much  in  my  welfare.  I  give  you 
this  information,  but  I  give  it  to  yourself  only,  for 
I  am  still  much  in  the  gentleman's  mercy.  Per- 
haps I  injure  the  man  in  the  idea  I  am  sometimes 
tempted  to  have  of  him — God  forbid  I  should  ! 
A  little  time  will  try,  for  in  a  month  I  shall  go  to 
town  to  wind  up  the  business  if  possible. 
J  -  i 
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To  give  the  rest  of  my  story  in  brief,  I  have 
married  "  my  Jean,"  and  taken  a  farm  ;  with  the 
first  step  I  have  every  day  more  and  more  reason 
to  be  satisfied :  with  the  last,  it  is  rather  the 
reverse.  I  have  a  younger  brother,  who  supports 
my  aged  mother  ;  another  still  younger  brother, 
and  three  sisters,  in  a  farm.  On  my  last  return 
from  Edinburgh  it  cost  me  about  £180  to  save 
them  from  ruin.  Not  that  I  have  lost  so  much 
— I  only  interposed  between  my  brother  and  his 
impending  fate  by  the  loan  of  so  much.  I  give 
myself  no  airs  on  this,  for  it  was  mere  selfishness 
on  my  part :  I  was  conscious  that  the  wrong  scale 
of  the  balance  was  pretty  heavily  charged,  and 
I  thought  that  throwing  a  little  filial  piety  and 
fraternal  affection  into  the  scale  in  my  favour, 
might  help  to  smooth  matters  at  the  grand  reckon- 
ing. There  is  still  one  thing  would  make  my 
circumstances  quite  easy :  I  have  an  excise  officer's 
commission,  and  I  live  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
division.  My  request  to  Mr  Graham,  who  is  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  excise,  was,  if  in  his 
power,  to  procure  me  that  division.  If  I  were 
very  sanguine,  I  might  hope  that  some  of  my 
great  patrons  might  procure  me  a  treasury  war- 
rant for  supervisor,  surveyor- general,  &c. 

Thus,  secure  of  a  livelihood,  "  to  thee,  sweet 
poetry,  delightful  maid,"  I  would  consecrate  my 
future  days. 

R.B. 


No.  CXLIX. 
TO  MR  ROBERT  AINSLIE. 

ELLISLAND,  JANUARY  GTH,  1789. 

MANY  happy  returns  of  the  season  to  you,  my 
dear  Sir !  May  you  be  comparatively  happy  up 
to  your  comparative  worth  among  the  sons  of 
men;  which  wish  would,  I  am  sure,  make  you  one 
of  the  most  blest  of  the  human  race. 

I  do  not  know  if  passing  a '  Writer  to  the  Signet ' 
be  a  trial  of  scientific  merit,  or  a  mere  business  of 
friends  and  interest.  However  it  be,  let  me  quote 
you  my  two  favourite  passages,  which,  though  I 
have  repeated  them  ten  thousand  tunes,  still  they 
rouse  my  manhood  and  steel  my  resolution  like 
inspiration. 


1  On  Reason  build  resolve, 


That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man.' 


YOUNG. 


'  Hear,  Alfred,  hero  of  the  state, 
Thy  genius  heaven's  high  will  declare ; 
The  triumph  of  the  truly  great, 
Is  never,  never  to  despair ! 
Is  never  to  despair ! ' 

MASQUE  OF  ALFRED. 

I  grant  you  enter  the  lists  of  life,  to  struggle 
for   bread,   business,  notice,  and   distinction,  in 


common  with  hundreds.  But  who  are  they  ? 
Men  like  yourself,  and  of  that  aggregate  body 
your  compeers,  seven- tenths  of  them  come  short 
of  your  advantages,  natural  and  accidental;  while 
two  of  those  that  remain,  either  neglect  their  parts, 
as  flowers  blooming  in  a  desert,  or  misspend  their 
strength  like  a  bull  goring  a  bramble  bush. 

But  to  change  the  theme:  I  am  still  catering 
for  Johnson's  publication;  and  among  others,  I 
have  brushed  up  the  following  old  favourite  song 
a  little,  with  a  view  to  your  worship.1  I  have  only 
altered  a  word  here  and  there;  but  if  you  like 
the  humour  of  it,  we  shall  think  of  a  stanza  or  two 
to  add  to  it. 

P.  13. 


No.  CL. 
TO  PROFESSOR  DUGALD  STEWART. 


SIR, 


ELLISLAND,  20TH  JAN.,  1789. 


THE  inclosed  sealed  packet  I  sent  to  Edinburgh, 
a  few  days  after  I  had  the  happiness  of  meeting 
you  in  Ayrshire,  but  you  were  gone  for  the  con- 
tinent. I  have  now  added  a  few  more  of  my  pro- 
ductions, those  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Nithsdale  Muses.  The  piece  inscribed  to  R.  G. 
Esq.  is  a  copy  of  verses  I  sent  Mr  Graham  of 
Fintray,  accompanying  a  request  for  his  assistance 
in  a  matter  to  me  of  very  great  moment.  To  that 
gentleman  I  am  already  doubly  indebted;  for 
deeds  of  kindness  of  serious  import  to  my  dearest 
interests,  done  in  a  manner  grateful  to  the  delicate 
feelings  of  sensibility.  This  poem  is  a  species  of 
composition  new  to  me,  but  I  do  not  intend  it  shall 
be  my  last  essay  of  the  kind,  as  you  will  see  by 
the  'Poet's  Progress.'  These  fragments,  if  my 
design  succeed,  are  but  a  small  part  of  the 
intended  whole.  I  propose  it  shall  be  the  work 
of  my  utmost  exertions,  ripened  by  years;  of 
course  I  do  not  wish  it  much  known.  The  frag- 
ment beginning  'A  little  upright,  pert,  tart,'  &c. 
I  have  not  shown  to  man  living,  till  I  now  send  it 
you.  It  forms  the  postulata,  the  axioms,  the  defini- 
tion of  a  character,  which,  if  it  appear  at  all,  shall 
be  placed  in  a  variety  of  lights.  This  particular 
part  I  send  you  merely  as  a  sample  of  my  hand  at 
portrait-sketching;  but,  lest  idle  conjecture  should 
pretend  to  point  out  the  original,  please  to  let  it 
be  for  your  single,  sole  inspection. 

Need  I  make  any  apology  for  this  trouble,  to  a 
gentleman  who  has  treated  me  with  such  marked 
benevolence  and  peculiar  kindness;  who  has 
entered  into  my  interests  with  so  much  zeal,  and 


1  The  name  of  the  song  was  not  given  with  the  letter  when 
originally  published,  and  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
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on  whose  critical  decisions  I  can  so  fully  depend  ? 
A  poet  as  I  am  by  trade,  these  decisions  are  to 
me  of  the  last  consequence.  My  late  transient 
acquaintance  among  some  of  the  mere  rank  and 
file  of  greatness,  I  resign  with  ease;  but  to  the 
distinguished  champions  of  genius  and  learning,  I 
.shall  be  ever  ambitious  of  being  known.  The 
native  genius  and  accurate  discernment  in  Mr 
Stewart's  critical  strictures;  the  justness  (iron 
justice,  for  he  has  no  bowels  of  compassion  for  a 
poor  poetic  sinner)  of  Dr  Gregory's  remarks,  and 
the  delicacy  of  Professor  Dalzel's  taste,  I  shall 
ever  revere. 

I  shall  be  in  Edinburgh  some  time  next  month. 
I  have  tlie  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  highly  obliged, 

and  very  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 


No.  CL. 
TO  BISHOP  GEDDES.l 

ELLISLAND,  3D  FEB.,  1789. 
VENERABLE  FATIIEU, 

As  I  am  conscious  that  wherever  I  am,  you  do 
me  the  honour  to  interest  yourself  in  my  welfare, 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  I  am  here 
at  last,  stationary  in  the  serious  business  of  life, 
and  have  now  not  only  the  retired  leisure,  but  the 
hearty  inclination,  to  attend  to  those  great  and 
important  questions, — what  I  am  ?  where  I  am  ? 
and  for  what  I  am  destined  ? 

In  that  first  concern,  the  conduct  of  the  man, 
there  was  ever  but  one  side  on  which  I  was  habit- 
ually blameable,  and  there  I  have  secured  myself 
in  the  way  pointed  out  by  nature  and  nature's 
God.  I  was  sensible  that,  to  so  helpless  a  creature 
as  a  poor  poet,  a  wife  and  family  were  incum- 
brances,  which  a  species  of  prudence  would  bid 
him  shun;  but  when  the  alternative  was,  being  at 
eternal  warfare  with  myself,  on  account  of  habitual 
follies,  to  give  them  no  worse  name,  which  no 
general  example,  no  licentious  wit,  no  sophistical 
infidelity,  would,  to  me,  ever  justify,  I  must  have 
been  a  fool  to  have  hesitated,  and  a  madman  to 
have  made  another  choice.  Besides,  I  had  in  'my 
Jean'  a  long  and  much-loved  fellow-creature's 
happiness  or  misery  among  my  hands,  and  who 
could  trifle  with  such  a  deposite  ? 

In  the  affair  of  a  livelihood,  I  think  myself 
tolerably  secure :  I  have  good  hopes  of  my  farm, 
but  should  they  fail,  I  have  an  excise  commission, 
which,  on  my  simple  petition,  will,  at  any  time, 


•  Alexander  Geddes  was  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  who 
distinguished  himself  as  a  Biblical  critic  and  miscellaneous 
writer.  He  was  born  in  Banff-shire  in  1737,  and  died  in  Lon- 
don in  1802.  He  was  author  of  the  well-known  humorous 
Scottish  song,  called  '  The  Wee  Wifickie.* 


procure  me  bread.  There  is  a  certain  stigma 
affixed  to  the  character  of  an  excise  officer,  but  I 
do  not  pretend  to  borrow  honour  from  my  pro- 
fession; and  though  the  salary  be  comparatively 
small,  it  is  luxury  to  any  tiling  that  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  my  life  taught  me  to  expect. 

Tims,  with  a  rational  aim  and  method  in  life, 
you  may  easily  guess,  my  reverend  and  much  hon- 
oured friend,  that  my  characteristical  trade  is  not 
forgotten.  I  am,  if  possible,  more  than  ever  an 
enthusiast  to  the  muses.  I  am  determined  to  study 
man  and  nature,  and  in  that  view  incessantly ;  and 
to  try  if  the  ripening  and  corrections  of  years  can 
enable  me  to  produce  something  worth  preserving. 

You  will  see  in  your  book,  which  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  detaining  so  long,  that  I  have  been 
tuning  my  lyre  on  the  banks  of  Nith. 2  Some  large 
poetic  plans  that  are  floating  in  my  imagination, 
or  partly  put  in  execution,  I  shall  impart  to  you 
when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you; 
which,  if  you  are  then  in  Edinburgh,  I  shall  have 
about  the  beginning  of  March. 

That  acquaintance,  worthy  Sir,  with  which  you 
were  pleased  to  honour  me,  you  must  still  allow 
me  to  challenge  ;  for  with  whatever  unconcern  I 
give  up  my  transient  connexion  with  the  merely 
great,  I  cannot  lose  the  patronizing  notice  of  tho 
learned  and  good,  without  the  bitterest  regret. 

R.  B. 

No.  CLI. 
TO  MR  JAMES  BURNESS. 

ELLISLAND,  OTH  FEB.,  1789. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

WHY  I  did  not  write  to  you  long  ago  is  what, 
even  on  the  rack,  I  could  not  answer.  If  you  can 
in  your  mind  form  an  idea  of  indolence,  dissipa- 
tion, hurry,  cares,  change  of  country,  entering  on 
untried  scenes  of  life,  all  combined,  you  will  save 
me  the  trouble  of  a  blushing  apology.  It  could 
not  be  want  of  regard  for  a  man  for  whom  I  had 
a  high  esteem  before  I  knew  him, — an  esteem 
which  has  much  increased  since  I  did  know  him ; 
and  flus  caveat  entered,  I  shall  plead  guilty  to 
any  other  indictment  with  which  you  shall  please 
to  charge  me. 

After  I  parted  from  you,  for  many  months  my 
life  was  one  continued  scene  of  dissipation.  Here 
at  last  I  am  become  stationary,  and  have  taken  a 
farm  and — a  wife. 

The  farm  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Nith,  a 
large  river  that  runs  by  Dumfries,  and  falls  into 


2  This  was  a  copy  of  Buras's  own  poems,  belonging  to  Bishop 
Geddes,  Into  which  the  poet  had  transferred  some  of  his  recent 
productions.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs  Hialop,  Fmsbury 
square,  London. 
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the  Solway  frith.  I  have  got  a  lease  of  my  farm 
as  long  as  I  pleased  ;  but  how  it  may  turn  out  is 
just  a  guess,  and  it  is  yet  to  improve  and  enclose, 
&c. ;  however,  I  have  good  hopes  of  my  bargain 
on  the  whole. 

My  wife  is  my  Jean,  with  whose  story  you  are 
partly  acquainted.  I  found  that  I  had  a  much- 
loved  fellow-creature's  happiness  or  misery  among 
my  hands,  and  I  durst  not  trifle  with  so  sacred  a 
deposite.  Indeed  I  have  not  any  reason  to  repent 
the  step  I  have  taken,  as  I  have  attached  myself 
to  a  very  good  wife,  and  have  shaken  myself  loose 
of  every  bad  failing. 

I  have  found  my  book  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness, and  with  the  profits  of  it  I  have  begun  life 
pretty  decently.  Should  fortune  not  favour  me 
in  farming,  as  I  have  no  great  faith  in  her  fickle 
ladyship,  I  have  provided  myself  in  another 
resource,  which,  however  some  folks  may  affect  to 
despise  it,  is  still  a  comfortable  shift  in  the  day  of 
misfortune.  In  the  hey-day  of  my  fame,  a  gen- 
tleman, whose  name  at  least  I  daresay  you  know, 
as  his  estates  lie  somewhere  near  Dundee,  Mr 
Graham  of  Fintry,  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
Excise,  offered  me  the  commission  of  an  excise- 
officer.  I  thought  it  prudent  to  accept  the  offer ; 
and  accordingly  I  took  my  instructions,  and  have 
my  commission  by  me.  Whether  I  may  ever  do 
duty,  or  be  a  penny  the  better  for  it,  is  what  I 
do  not  know ;  but  I  have  the  comfortable  assur- 
ance, that,  come  whatever  ill  fate  will,  I  can,  on 
my  simple  petition  to  the  excise-board,  get  into 
employ. 

We  have  lost  poor  uncle  Robert  this  winter. 
He  has  long  been  very  weak,  and,  with  very  little 
alteration  on  him,  he  expired  3d  January. 

His  son  William  has  been  with  me  this  winter, 
and  goes  in  May  to  be  an  apprentice  to  a  mason. 
His  other  son,  the  eldest,  John,  comes  to  me  I 
expect  in  summer.  They  are  both  remarkably 
stout  young  fellows,  and  promise  to  do  well.  His 
only  daughter,  Fanny,  has  been  with  me  ever  since 
her  father's  death,  and  I  purpose  keeping  her  in 
my  family  till  she  be  quite  woman  grown,  and  fit 
for  better  service.  She  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
girls,  and  has  one  of  the  most  amiable  dispositions 
I  have  ever  seen.1 

All  friends  in  this  country  and  Ayr  are  well. 
Remember  me  to  all  friends  in  the  north.  My 
wife  joins  me  in  compliments  to  Mrs  B.  and  family. 

I  am  ever,  my  dear  cousin,  yours,  sincerely, 

R.  B, 


1  '  Fanny  Burns,  the  Poet's  relation,  merited  all  the  com- 
mendations he  has  here  bestowed.  I  remember  her  while  she 
lived  at  Ellisland,  and  better  still  as  the  wife  of  Adam  Armour, 
the  brother  of  bonnie  Jean ;  she  went  with  her  husband  to 
Manchline,  and  lived  long  and  respectably.  Her  son  is  now 
with  his  paternal  uncle,  pursuing  successfully  the  honourable 
calling  of  a  London  merchant.'— CUNNINGHAM. 
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No.  CLIIL 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

ELLISLAND,  4TH  MARCH,  1789. 

HERE  am  I,  my  honoured  friend,  returned  safo 
from  the  capital.  To  a  man  who  has  a  home, 
however  humble  or  remote — if  that  home  is  like 
mine,  the  scene  of  domestic  comfort — the  bustle 
of  Edinburgh  will  soon  be  a  business  of  sickening 
disgust. 

"  Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  you  !'• 

When  I  must  skulk  into  a  corner,  lest  the  rat- 
tling equipage  of  some  gaping  blockhead  should 
mangle  me  in  the  mire,  I  am  tempted  to  exclaim 
— "  What  merits  has  he  had,  or  what  demerits 
have  I  had,  in  some  state  of  pre-existence,  that  he 
is  ushered  into  this  state  of  being  with  the  sceptre 
of  rule,  and  the  key  of  riches  in  his  puny  fist, 
and  I  am  kicked  into  the  world,  the  sport  of  folly 
or  the  victim  of  pride  !" 

I  have  read  somewhere  of  a  monarch,  (in  Spain  I 
think  it  was,)  who  was  so  out  of  humour  with  the 
Ptolomean  system  of  astronomy,  that  he  said,  had 
he  been  of  the  Creator's  council,  he  could  have 
saved  him  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  absurdity. 
I  will  not  defend  this  blasphemous  speech;  but 
often,  as  I  have  glided  with  humble  stealth  through 
the  pomp  of  Princes'  Street,  it  has  suggested 
itself  to  me,  as  an  improvement  on  the  present 
human  figure,  that  a  man,  in  proportion  to  his 
own  conceit  of  his  consequence  in  the  world,  could 
have  pushed  out  the  longitude  of  his  common  size, 
as  a  snail  pushes  out  his  horns,  or  as  we  draw  out 
a  perspective.  This  trifling  alteration,  not  to 
mention  the  prodigious  saving  it  would  be  in  the 
tear  and  wear  of  the  neck  and  limb-sinews  of 
many  of  his  majesty's  liege-subjects,  in  the  way 
of  tossing  the  head  and  tiptoe  strutting,  would 
evidently  turn  out  a  vast  advantage,  in  enabling 
us  at  once  to  adjust  the  ceremonials  in  making  a 
bow,  or  making  way  to  a  great  man,  and  that  too 
within  a  second  of  the  precise  spherical  angle  of 
reverence,  or  an  inch  of  the  particular  point  of 
respectful  distance,  which  the  important  creature 
itself  requires;  as  a  measuring  glance  at  its 
towering  altitude  would  determine  the  affair  like 
instinct. 

You  are  right,  Madam,  in  your  idea  of  poor 
Mylne's  poem,  which  he  has  addressed  to  me. 
The  piece  has  a  good  deal  of  merit,  but  it  has  one 
great  fault — it  is  by  far  too  long.  Besides,  my 
success  has  encouraged  such  a  shoal  of  ill -spawned 
monsters  to  crawl  into  public  notice,  under  the 
title  of  Scottish  Poets,  that  the  very  term  Scottish 
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Poetry  borders  on  the  burlesque.  When  I  write 
to  Mr  Carfrae,  I  shall  advise  liim  rather  to  try  one 
of  his  deceased  friend's  English  pieces.  I  am 
prodigiously  hurried  with  my  own  matters,  else  I 
would  have  requested  a  perusal  of  all  Mylne's 
poetic  performances,  and  would  have  offered  his 
friends  my  assistance  in  either  selecting  or  cor- 
recting what  would  be  proper  for  the  press. 
What  it  is  that  occupies  me  so  much,  and  perhaps 
a  little  oppresses  my  present  spirits,  shall  fill  up  a 
paragraph  in  some  future  letter.  In  the  mean- 
time, allow  me  to  close  this  epistle  with  a  few  lines 
done  by  a  friend  of  mine.  *  *  *  *  I  give 
you  them,  that,  as  you  have  seen  the  orginal,  you 
may  guess  whether  one  or  two  alterations  I  havo 
ventured  to  make  in  them,  be  any  real  improve- 
ment. 

"  Like  the  fair  plant  that  from  our  touch  withdraws. 
Shrink,  mildly  fearful,  even  from  applause, 
Be  all  a  mother's  fondest  hope  can  dream, 
And  all  you  are,  my  charming  •    •    •    ",  seem. 
Straight  as  the  fox-glove,  ere  her  bells  disclose, 
Mild  as  the  maiden-blushing  hawthoru  blows, 
Fair  as  the  fairest  of  each  lovely  kind, 
Your  form  shall  be  the  image  of  your  mind  ; 
Your  manners  shall  so  true  your  soul  express, 
That  all  shall  long  to  know  the  worth  they  guess; 
Congenial  hearts  shall  greet  with  kindred  love, 
And  even  aick'uing  envy  must  approve."! 

11.  B. 


No.  CLIV. 


TO  THE  REV.  P.  CARFRAE. 

1789. 
REV.  SIR, 

I  DO  not  recollect  to  have  ever  felt  a  severer 
pang  of  shame,  than  on  looking  at  the  date  of  your 
obliging  letter  which  accompanied  Mr  Mylne's 
poem. 

I  am  much  to  blame  ;  the  honour  Mr  Mylne  has 
done  me,  greatly  enhanced  in  its  value  by  the 
endearing,  though  melancholy  circumstances,  of  its 
being  the  last  production  of  his  muse,  deserved  a 
better  return. 

I  have,  as  you  liint,  thought  of  sending  a  copy 
of  the  poem  to  some  periodical  publication ;  but, 
on  second  thoughts,  I  am  afraid  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  it  would  be  an  improper  step.  My  suc- 
cess, perhaps  as  much  accidental  as  merited,  has 
brought  an  inundation  of  nonsense  under  the 
name  of  Scottish  poetry.  Subscription-bills  for 
Scottish  poems,  have  so  dunned,  and  daily  do  dun 
the  public,  that  the  very  name  is  in  danger  of 


)  'These  beautiful  linns,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  are  the 
production  of  the  lady  to  whom  this  latter  is  addressed.'— 


contempt.  For  these  reasons,  if  publishing  any 
of  Mr  Mylne's  poems  in  a  magazine,  &c.,  be  at  all 
prudent,  in  my  opinion  it  certainly  should  not  be 
a  Scottish  poem.  The  profits  of  the  labours  of  a 
man  of  genius,  are,  I  hope,  as  honourable  as  any 
profits  whatever ;  and  Mr  Mylne's  relations  are 
most  justly  entitled  to  that  honest  harvest  which 
fate  has  denied  himself  to  reap.  But  let  the 
friends  of  Mr  Mylne's  fame  (among  whom  I  crave 
the  honour  of  ranking  myself,)  always  keep  in  eye 
his  respectability  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet,  and  take 
no  measure,  that,  before  the  world  knows  any 
thing  about  him,  would  risk  his  name  and  charac- 
ter being  classed  with  the  fools  of  the  times. 

I  have,  Sir,  some  experience  of  publishing;  and 
the  way  in  which  I  would  proceed  with  Mr  Mylne's 
poems  is  this : — I  would  publish  in  two  or  three 
English  and  Scottish  public  papers,  any  one  of  his 
English  poems  which  should,  by  private  judges, 
be  thought  the  most  excellent,  and  mention  it,  at 
the  same  time,  as  one  of  the  productions  of  a 
Lothian  farmer,  of  respectable  character,  lately 
deceased,  whose  poems  his  friends  had  it  in  idea 
to  publish  soon  by  subscription,  for  the  sake  of 
his  numerous  family ;  not  in  pity  to  that  family, 
but  in  justice  to  what  his  friends  think  the  poetic 
merits  of  the  deceased;  and  to  secure,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  to  those  tender  connexions, 
whose  right  it  is,  the  pecuniary  reward  of  those 
merits.  2  R.  B. 


2  The  above  letter  was  in  answer  to  the  following  which  the 
Rev.  Peter  Carfrae  addressed  to  Burns,  regarding  some  MS. 
poems  left  by  a  Mr  Mylne.  We  believe  Mylne's  pieces  were 
never  published. 

<  2d  JAN.,  1789. 
•SIR, 

'  If  you  have  lately  seen  Mrs  Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  you  have 
certainly  heard  of  the  author  of  the  verses  which  accompany 
this  letter.  He  was  a  man  highly  respectable  for  every  accom- 
plishment and  virtue  which  adorns  the  character  of  a  man  or  a 
Christian.  To  a  great  degree  of  literature,  of  taste,  and  poetic 
genius,  was  added  an  invincible  modesty  of  temper,  which  pre- 
vented, in  some  measure,  his  figuring  in  life,  and  confined  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  his  character  and  talents  to  the  small 
circle  of  his  chosen  friends.  He  was  untimely  taken  from  u«  a 
few  weeks  ago,  by  an  inflammatory  fever,  in  the  prime  of  life ; 
beloved  by  all  who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance,  and  lamented  by 
all  who  have  any  regard  for  virtue  or  genius.  There  is  a  woe 
pronounced  in  Scripture  against  the  person  whom  all  men 
speak  well  of;  if  ever  that  woe  fell  upon  the  head  of  mortal  man, 
it  fell  upon  him.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  considerable  number 
of  compositions,  chiefly  poetical,  sufficient,  I  imagine,  to  make 
a  large  octavo  volume.  In  particular,  two  complete  and  regu- 
lar tragedies,  a  farce  of  three  acts,  and  some  smaller  poems  on 
different  subjects.  It  falls  to  my  share,  who  have  lived  in  the 
most  intimate  and  uninterrupted  friendship  with  him  from  my 
youth  upwards,  to  transmit  to  you  the  verses  he  wrote  on  the 
publication  of  your  incomparable  poems.  It  is  probable  they 
were  his  last,  as  they  were  found  in  his  srrutoire,  folded  up 
with  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  you,  and,  I  imagine, 
were  only  prevented  from  being  sent  by  himself,  by  that  melan- 
choly dispensation  which  we  still  bemoan.  The  verses  them- 
selves I  will  not  pretend  to  criticise  when  writing  to  a  gentleman 
whom  I  consider  as  entirely  qualified  to  judge  of  their  merit. 
They  are  the  only  verses  he  seems  to  have  attempted  In  the 
Scottish  style ;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  sny,  in  general,  that  they 
will  bring  no  dishonour  on  the  Scottish  muse :  an  1  allow  me 
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GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


No.  CLV. 


TO  DR  MOORE. 


ELLISLAND,  23d  MARCH,  1789. 


SIB, 


THE  gentleman  who  will  deliver  you  this  is  a 
Mr  Nielsen, l  a  worthy  clergyman  in  my  neighbour- 


ing defiance  to  the  storm,  over  a  smoking  bowl, 
in  wheels  the  funeral  pageantry  of  the  late  great 
Mrs  Oswald,  and  poor  I  was  forced  to  brave  all 
the  horrors  of  the  tempestuous  night,  and  jade  my 
horse,  my  young  favourite  horse,  whom  I  had 
just  christened  Pegasus,  twelve  miles  farther  on, 
tlirough  the  wildest  moors  and  hills  of  Ayrshire, 
to  New  Cumuock,  the  next  inn.  The  powers  of 


poesy  and  prose  sink  under  me,  when  I  would 
describe  what  I  felt.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  when 


hood,  and  a  very  particular  acquaintance  of  mine.  ;  a  good  fire  at  New  Cumnock  had  so  far  recovered 
As  I  have  troubled  him  with  this  packet,  I  must  j  my  frozen  sinews,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  the 
turn  him  over  to  your  goodness,  to  recompense  him  i  inclosed  ode. 

I  was  at  Edinburgh  lately,  and  settled  finally 
with  Mr  Creech ;  and  I  must  own,  that,  at  last, 
he  has  been  amicable  and  fair  with  me.3 


for  it  in  a  way  in  which  he  much  needs  your  assis- 
tance, and  where  you  can  effectually  serve  him. 
Mr  Nielson  is  on  his  way  for  France,  to  wait  on 
his  Grace  of  Queensberry,  on  some  little  business 
of  a  good  deal  of  importance  to  bom,  and  he  wishes 
for  your  instructions  respecting  the  most  eligible 
mode  of  travelling,  &c.  for  him,  when  he  has 
crossed  the  channel.  I  should  not  have  dared  to 
take  this  liberty  with  you,  but  that  I  am  told,  by 
those  who  have  the  honour  of  your  personal 
acquaintance,  that  to  be  a  poor  honest  Scotchman 
is  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  you,  and  that  to 
have  it  in  your  power  to  serve  such  a  character, 
gives  you  much  pleasure. 

The  inclosed  ode  is  a  compliment  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mrs  Oswald  of  Auchencruive.2  You 
probably  knew  her  personally,  an  honour  of  which 
I  cannot  boast;  but  I  spent  my  early  years  in 
her  neighbourhood,  and  among  her  servants  and 
tenants.  I  know  that  she  was  detested  with  the 
most  heartfelt  cordiality.  However,  in  the  parti- 
cular part  of  her  conduct,  which  roused  my  poetic 
wrath,  she  was  much  less  blameable.  In  January 
last,  on  my  road  to  Ayrshire,  I  put  up  at  Bailie 
Whigham's,  in  Sanquhar,  the  only  tolerable  inn 
in  the  place.  The  frost  was  keen,  and  the  grim 
evening  and  howling  wind  were  ushering  in  a 
night  of  snow  and  drift.  My  horse  and  I  were 
both  much  fatigued  with  the  labours  of  the  day, 
and  just  as  my  friend  the  Bailie  and  I  were  bidd- 


to  add,  that,  if  it  is  your  opinion  they  are  not  unworthy  of  the 
author,  and  will  be  no  discredit  to  you,  it  is  the  inclination  of 
Mr  Mylne's  friends  that  they  should  be  immediately  published 
in  some  periodical  work,  to  give  the  world  a  specimen  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  his  performances  in  the  poetic  line, 
vhich,  perhaps,  will  be  afterwards  published  for  the  advantage 
of  his  family. 

«»«•«* 
•  I  must  beg  the  favour  of  a  letter  from  you,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  this,  and  to  be  allowed  to  subscribe  myself,  with 
great  regard, 

'  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

'  P.  CARFRAE.1 

1  The  Rev.  Edward  Nielson,  minister  of  Kirkbean,  in  Dum- 
friesshire,—according  to  Allan  Cunning-ham,  a  jovial,  as  well 
as  eloquent  and  learned,  clergyman. 

2  See  page  1(10.  v.  i. 


R.  B. 


3  Dr  Moore's  answer  to  the  above  letter  was  as  follows : 

•CLIFFORD-STREET,  10th  JUNE,  1789. 
•DEAR  SIR, 

'  I  thank  you  for  the  different  communications  you  have 
made  me  of  your  occasional  productions  in  manuscript,  all  of 
which  have  merit,  and  some  of  them  merit  of  a  different  kind 
from  what  appears  in  the  poems  you  have  published.  You 
ought  carefully  to  preserve  all  your  occasional  productions,  to 
correct  and  improve  them  at  your  leisure ;  and  when  you  can 
select  as  many  of  these  as  will  make  a  volume,  publish  it  either 
at  Edinburgh  or  London  by  subscription  :  on  such  an  occasion 
it  may  be  in  my  power,  as  it  is  very  much  in  my  inclination,  to 
be  of  service  to  you. 

*  If  I  were  to  offer  an  opinion,  it  would  be,  that,  in  your 
future  productions,  you  should  abandon  the  Scottish  stanza 
and  dialect,  and  adopt  the  measure  and  language  of  modern 
English  poetry. 

•  The  stanza  which  you  use  in  imitation  of  "  Christ's  Kirk 
on  the  Green,"  with  the  tiresome  repetition  of  "that  day,"  is 
fatiguing  to  English  ears,  and  I  should  think  not  very  agree- 
able to  Scottish. 

'  All  the  fine  satire  and  humour  of  your  "  Holy  Fair,"  is  lost 
on  the  English ;  yet,  without  more  trouble  to  yourself,  you 
could  have  conveyed  the  whole  to  them.  The  same  is  true  of 

some  of  your  other  poems.     In  your  Epistle  to  J.  S ,  the 

stanzas  from  that  beginning  with  this  line,  "  This  life,  so  far's 
I  understand,"  to  that  which  ends  with,  "  Short  while  it 
grieves,"  are  easy,  flowing,  gaily  philosophical,  and  of  Horatian 
elegance, — the  language  is  English,  with  a  few  Scottish  words, 


'  I  imagine,  that,  by  carefully  keeping,  and  occasionally 
polishing  and  correcting  those  verses  which  the  muse  dictates, 
you  will,  within  a  year  or  two,  have  another  volume,  as  large 
as  the  first,  ready  for  the  press;  and  this,  without  diverting 
you  from  every  proper  attention  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
husbandry,  in  which  I  understand  you  are  very  learned,  and 
which  I  fancy  you  will  choose  to  adhere  to  as  a  wife,  while 
poetry  amuses  you  from  time  to  time  as  a  mistress.  The  for- 
mer, like  a  prudent  wife,  must  not  show  ill  humour,  although 
you  retain  a  sneaking  kindness  to  this  agreeable  gipsy,  and  pay 
her  occasional  visits,  which  in  no  manner  alienates  your  heart 
from  your  lawful  spouse,  but  tends,  on  the  contrary,  to  promote 
her  interest. 

'  I  desired  Mr  Caddel  to  write  to  Mr  Creech  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  Zeluco.  This  performance  has  had  great  success  here ; 
but  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  of  it,  because  I  value 
your  opinion,  and  because  I  know  you  are  above  saying  what 
you  do  not  think. 

'  I  beg  you  will  offer  my  best  « ishes  to  my  very  good  friend, 
Mrs  Hamilton,  who,  I  understand,  is  your  neighbour.  If  she  is 
as  happy  as  I  wish  her,  she  is  happy  enough.  Make  my  com- 
pliments also  to  Mrs  Burns ;  and  believe  me  to  be,  witu  sincere 
esteem, 

'  Dear  Sir,  yours,  &c.' 
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GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


No.  CLVI. 
TO  MR  WILLIAM  BURNS." 

ISLE,  MAKCH  25xn,  1789. 
I  HAVE  stolen  from  my  corn-sowing  this  minute 
to  write  a  line  to  accompany  your  shirt  and  hat, 


weary  feet: — not  those  Parnassian  crags,  bleak 
and  barren,  where  the  hungry  worshippers  of 
fame  are,  breathless,  clambering,  hanging  between 
heaven  and  hell;  but  those  glittering  cliffs  of 
Potosi,  where  the  all-sufficient,  all-powerful 
deity,  wealth,  holds  his  immediate  court  of  joys 
and  pleasures;  where  the  sunny  exposure  of 


for  I  can  no  more.     Your  sister  Nannie  arrived  I  plenty,  and  the  hot  walls  of  profusion,  produce 


yesternight,  and  begs  to  be  remembered  to  you. 
Write  me  every  opportunity — never  mind  post- 
age. My  head,  too,  is  as  addle  as  an  egg  this 
morning,  with  dining  abroad  yesterday.  I  re- 
ceived yours  by  the  mason.  Forgive  me  tliis 
foolish-looking  scrawl  of  an  epistle. 
I  am  ever, 

My  dear  William, 
Yours, 

R.  B. 

P.  S. — If  you  arc  not  then  gone  from  Long- 
town,  111  write  you  a  long  letter  by  this  day 
se'nnight.  If  you  should  not  succeed  in  your 
tramps,  don't  be  dejected,  nor  take  any  rash  step 
— return  to  us  in  that  case,  and  we  will  court 
Fortune's  better  humour.  Remember  this,  I 
charge  you. 

R.  B. 

No.  CLVII. 
TO  MR  PETER  HILL,  a 

ELLISLAND,  2o  APRIL,  1789. 

I  WILL  make  no  excuse,  my  dear  Bibliopolus, 
(God  forgive  me  for  murdering  language!)  that  I 
have  sat  down  to  write  you  on  this  vile  paper. 

It  is  economy,  Sir;  it  is  that  cardinal  virtue, 
prudence;  so  I  beg  you  will  sit  down,  and  either 
compose  or  borrow  a  panegyric.  If  you  are 
going  to  borrow,  apply  to  *  *  *  *  to  compose, 
or  rather  to  compound,  something  very  clever 
on  my  remarkable  frugality;  that  I  write  to  one 
of  my  most  esteemed  friends  on  tliis  wretched 
paper,  which  was  originally  intended  for  the 
venal  fist  of  some  drunken  exciseman,  to  take 
dirty  notes  in  a  miserable  vault  of  an  ale-cellar. 

O  Frugality!  thou  mother  of  ten  thousand 
blessings, — thou  cook  of  fat  beef  and  dainty 
greens! — thou  manufacturer  of  warm  Shetland 
hose,  and  comfortable  surtouts! — thou  old  house- 
wife, darning  thy  decayed  stockings  with  thy 
ancient  spectacles  on  thy  aged  nose! — lead  me, 
hand  me  in  thy  clutching  palsied  fist,  up  those 
heights,  and  through  those  thickets,  hitherto 
inaccessible  and  impervious  to  my  anxious, 


1  A  younger  brother  of  the  Poet's.  The  original  letter  used 
to  be,  and  perhaps  still  is,  exhibited  in  a  glass  ease,  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  Shakspeare  Square,  Edinburgh. 

S  See  Note  at  i .  17J>. 


those  blissful  fruits  of  luxury,  exotics  in  this 
world,  and  natives  of  paradise ! — Thou  withered 
sibyl,  my  sago  conductress,  usher  me  into  thy 
refulgent,  adored  presence! — The  power,  splen- 
did and  potent  as  he  now  is,  was  once  the  puling 
nursling  of  thy  faithful  care  and  tender  arms! 
Call  me  thy  sou,  thy  cousin,  thy  kinsman,  or 
favourite,  and  adjure  the  god  by  the  scenes  of 
his  infant  years,  no  longer  to  repulse  me  as  a 
stranger,  or  an  alien,  but  to  favour  me  with  his 
peculiar  countenance  and  protection !  He  daily 
bestows  his  greatest  kindness  on  the  undeserving 
and  the  worthless, — assure  him  that  I  bring  ample 
documents  of  meritorious  demerits !  Pledge  your- 
self for  me,  that,  for  the  glorious  cause  of  lucre, 
I  will  do  any  thing,  be  any  thing — but  the  horse- 
leech of  private  oppression,  or  the  vulture  of 
public  robbery ! 

But  to  descend  from  heroics. 

I  want  a  Shakspeare ;  I  want  likewise  an  Eng- 
lish dictionary, — Johnson's,  I  suppose,  is  best. 
In  these  and  all  my  prose  commissions,  the  cheap- 
est is  always  the  best  for  me.  There  is  a  small 
debt  of  honour  that  I  owe  Mr  Robert  Cleghorn, 
in  Saughton  Mills,  my  worthy  friend,  and  your 
well-wisher.  Please  give  him,  and  urge  him  to 
take  it,  the  first  time  you  see  him,  ten  shillings 
worth  of  any  thing  you  have  to  sell,  and  place  it 
to  my  account. 

The  library  scheme  that  I  mentioned  to  you  is 
already  begun  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Riddel.  There  is  another  in  emulation  of  it,  going 
on  at  Closeburn,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr  Mon- 
teith  of  Closeburn,  which  will  be  on  a  greater 
scale  than  ours.  Captain  Riddel  gave  his  infant 
society  a  great  many  of  his  old  books,  else  I  had 
written  you  on  that  subject;  but,  one  of  these 
days,  I  shall  trouble  you  with  a  commission  for 
"The  Monkland  Friendly  Society," — a  copy  of 
'  The  Spectator,'  '  Mirror,'  and  '  Lounger,"  '  Man 
of  Feeling,' '  Man  of  the  World,'  *  Guthrie's  Geo- 
graphical Grammar,'  with  some  religious  pieces, 
will  likely  be  our  first  order. 

When  I  grow  richer,  I  will  write  to  you  on 
gilt-post,  to  make  amends  for  this  sheet.  At 
present  every  guinea  has  a  five  guinea  errand 
with, 

My  dear  Sir, 
Your  faithful,  poor,  but  honest  friend, 

R.  B 
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GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


No.  CLVIII. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

ELLISLAND,  4TH  APRIL,  1789. 

I  NO  sooner  hit  on  any  poetic  plan  or  fancy, 
but  I  wish  to  send  it  to  you ;  and  if  knowing  and 
reading  these  give  half  the  pleasure  to  you,  that 
communicating  them  to  you  gives  to  me,  I  am 
satisfied. 

I  have  a  poetic  whim  in  my  head,  which  I  at 
present  dedicate,  or  rather  inscribe,  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  James  Fox;  but  how  long  that 
fancy  may  hold,  I  cannot  say.  -A  few  of  the  first 
lines  I  have  just  rough  sketched  as  follows ; — 

How  wisdom  and  folly  meet,  mix,  and  unite,  &c.  1 

On  the  20th  current  I  hope  to  have  the  honour 
of  assuring  you,  in  person,  how  sincerely  I  am, 

R.  B. 


NO.  CLIX. 
TO  MRS  M'MURDO,  DRUMLANRIG.2 

ELLISLAND,  2o  MAY,  1789. 
MADAM, 

I  HAVE  finished  the  piece  which  had  the  happy 
fortune  to  be  honoured  with  your  approbation;3 
and  never  did  little  Miss  with  more  sparkling 
pleasure  show  her  applauded  sampler  to  partial 
Mamma,  than  I  now  send  my  poem  to  you  and 
Mr  M'Murdo,  if  he  is  returned  to  Drumlanrig. 
You  cannot  easily  imagine  what  thin-skinned 
animals — what  sensitive  plants  poor  poets  are. 
How  do  we  shrink  into  the  imbittered  corner  of 
self-abasement,  when  neglected  or  condemned  by 
those  to  whom  we  look  up !  and  how  do  we,  in 
erect  importance,  add  another  cubit  to  our  stature 
on  being  noticed  and  applauded  by  those  whom 
we  honour  and  respect !  My  late  visit  to  Drum- 
lanrig has,  I  can  tell  you,  Madam,  given  me  a 
balloon  waft  up  Parnassus,  where  on  my  fancied 
elevation  I  regard  my  poetic  self  with  no  small 
degree  of  complacency.  Surely  with  all  their 
sins,  the  rhyming  tribe  are  not  ungrateful  crea- 
tures.— I  recollect  your  goodness  to  your  humble 
guest — I  see  Mr  M'Murdo  adding  to  the  polite- 
ness of  the  gentleman,  the  kindness  of  a  friend, 
and  my  heart  swells  as  it  would  burst,  with  warm 
emotions  and  ardent  wishes !  It  may  be  it  is  not 
gratitude — it  may  be  a  mixed  sensation.  That 


1  See  page  100.  v.  i. 

2  An  account  of  the  M'Murdo  family  has  been  given  in  a 
previous  Note.    See  page  106.  v.  i. 

3  Said  to  be  a  song  on  Miss  Jean  M'Murdo.   See  p.  101.    But 
we  rather  think  it  must  have  been  some  other  piece,  as  in  1793, 
three  or  four  years  later  than  the  above  letter,  when  Burns 
sont  the  song  to  Thomson,  he  speaks  of  having  'just  finished'  it. 


strange,  shifting,  doubling  animal  MAN  is  so  gene- 
rally, at  best,  but  a  negative,  often  a  worthless 
creature,  that  we  cannot  see  real  goodness  and 
native  worth  without  feeling  the  bosom  glow  with 
sympathetic  approbation. 

With  every  sentiment  of  grateful  respect, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Madam, 

Your  obliged  and  grateful  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 


CLX. 
TO  MR  ALEX.  CUNNINGHAM. 

ELLISLAND,  4-ra  MAY,  1789. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

YOUR  duty-free  favour  of  the  26th  April  I 
received  two  days  ago ;  I  will  not  say  I  perused 
it  with  pleasure;  that  is  the  cold  compliment  of 
ceremony;  I  perused  it,  Sir,  with  delicious  satis- 
faction;— in  short,  it  is  such  a  letter,  that  not 
you,  nor  your  friend,  but  the  legislature,  by 
express  proviso  in  their  postage  laws,  should 
frank.  A  letter  informed  with  the  soul  of  friend- 
ship is  such  an  honour  to  human  nature,  that 
they  should  order  it  free  ingress  and  egress  to 
and  from  their  bags  and  mails,  as  an  encourage- 
ment and  mark  of  distinction  to  supereminent 
virtue. 

I  have  just  put  the  last  hand  to  a  little  poem, 
which  I  think  will  be  something  to  your  taste. 
One  morning  lately,  as  I  was  out  pretty  early  in 
the  fields,  sowing  some  grass  seeds,  I  heard  the 
burst  of  a  shot  from  a  neighbouring  plantation, 
and  presently  a  poor  little  wounded  hare  came 
crippling  by  me.  You  will  guess  my  indignation 
at  the  inhuman  fellow  who  could  shoot  a  hare  at 
this  season,  when  all  of  them  have  young  ones. 
Indeed  there  is  something  in  that  business  of 
destroying  for  our  sport  individuals  in  the  animal 
creation  that  do  not  injure  us  materially,  which 
I  could  never  reconcile  to  my  ideas  of  virtue. 

Inhuman  man !  curse  on  thy  barb'rous  art,  &c.  4 

Let  me  know  how  you  like  my  poem.  I  am 
doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be  an  improve- 
ment to  keep  out  the  last  stanza  but  one  altogether. 

Cruikshank  is  a  glorious  production  of  the 
author  of  man.  You,  he,  and  the  noble  Colonel5 
of  the  Crochallan  Fencibles  are  to  me 

"  Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  which  warm  my  heart." 

I  have  got  a  good  mind  to  make  verses  on  yon 
all,  to  the  tune  of  '  Three  guid  fellows  ayont  the 
glen.'  R.  B. 


4  See  page  101.  v.  i. 


6  William  Dunbar,  W.  S. 
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No.  CLXI. 


TO  MR  SAMUEL 


MOSSOIEL,  4th  MAY,  1789. 
DKAII  UNCLE, 

THIS,  I  hope,  will  find  you  and  your  conjugal 
yoke-fellow  in  your  good  old  way.  I  am  impatient 
to  know  if  the  Ailsa  fowling  be  commenced  for 
this  season  yet,  as  I  want  three  or  four  stones  of 
feathers,  and  I  hope  you  will  bespeak  them  for 
me.  It  would  be  a  vain  attempt  for  me  to 
enumerate  the  various  transactions  I  have  been 
engaged  in  since  I  saw  you  last,  but  this  know,  — 
I  am  engaged  in  a  smuggling  trade,  and  God 
knows  if  ever  any  poor  man  experienced  better 
returns,  two  for  one  ;  but  as  freight  and  delivery 
have  turned  out  so  dear,  I  am  thinking  of  taking 
out  a  license  and  beginning  in  fair  trade.  I  have 
taken  a  farm  on  the  borders  of  the  Nith,  and  in 
imitation  of  the  old  patriarchs,  get  men-servants 
and  maid-servants,  and  flocks  and  herds,  and 
beget  sons  and  daughters. 

Your  obedient  Nephew, 

R.  B. 


No.  CLX1I. 
TO  RICHARD  BROWN.* 

MACCHLINE,  21st  MAY,  1789. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  WAS  in  the  country  by  accident,  and  hearing 
of  your  safe  arrival,  I  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  wishing  you  joy  on  your  return, — wishing 
you  would  write  to  me  before  you  sail  again, — wish- 
ing you  would  always  set  ine  down  as  your  bosom 


No.  CLXIII. 
To  Mil  JAMES  HAMILTON. 3 

ELLISLAND,  26th  MAY,  1789. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  SEND  you  by  John  Glover,  carrier,  the  al:ovn 
account  for  Mr  Turnbull,  as  I  suppose  you  know 
his  address. 

I  would  fain  offer,  my  dear  Sir,  a  word  of 
sympathy  with  your  misfortunes ;  but  it  is  a  tender 
string,  and  I  know  not  how  to  touch  it.  It  is  easy 
to  flourish  a  set  of  high-flown  sentiments  on  the 
subjects  that  would  give  great  satisfaction  to — a 
breast  quite  at  ease;  but,  as  ONE  observes  who 
was  very  seldom  mistaken  in  the  theory  of  life, 
"  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  sorrows,  and  a 
stranger  intermeddleth  not  therewith." 

Among  some  distressful  emergencies  that  I  have 
experienced  in  life,  I  ever  laid  this  down  as  my 
foundation  of  comfort — That  he  wlio  has  lived  the 
life  of  an  honest  man,  has  by  no  means  lived  in 
vain! 

With  every  wish  for  your  welfare  and  future 
success, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  B. 


No.  CLXIV. 
TO  WILLIAM  CREECH,  ESQ. 

ELLISLAND,  30th  MAY,  1789. 
SIR, 

I  HAD  intended  to  have  troubled  you  with  p. 
long  letter,  but  at  present  the  delightful  sensa- 
tions of  an  omnipotent  tooth -ache  so  engross  all 
my  inner  man,  as  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  even 


friend, — wishing  you  long  life  and  prosperity,  and  j  to  write  nonsense.     However,  as  in  duty  bound,  I 
tliat  every  good  thing  may  attend  you, — wishing  !  approach  my  bookseller  with  an  offering  in  my 


Mrs  Brown  and  your  little  ones  as  free  of  the  evils 
of  this  world  as  is  consistent  with  humanity, — 
wishing  you  and  she  were  to  make  two  at  the 
ensuing  lying-in,  with  which  Mrs  B.  threatens 
very  soon  to  favour  me, — wishing  I  had  longer 
time  to  write  to  you  at  present;  and,  finally, 
wishing  that  if  there  is  to  be  another  state  of  ex- 
istence, Mr  B.,  Mrs  B.,  our  little  ones,  and  both 
families,  and  you  and  I,  in  some  snug  retreat,  may 
make  a  jovial  party  to  all  eternity ! 

My  direction  is  at  Ellisland,  near  Dumfries. 
Yours, 

R.  B. 

1  Brother  to  the  Poet's  mother.  It  ft  to  be  observed,  that 
the  nephew  write*  to  the  nncle  in  a  very  frank  style.  Old 
Samuel  roost  have  been  no  square-toes. 

S  The  Richard  Brown  of  Irvine,  noticed  in  a  previous  note. 


II. 


hand — a  few  poetic  clinches,  and  a  song: — to 
expect  any  other  kind  of  offering  from  the  Rhym- 
ing Tribe  would  be  to  know  them  much  less  than 
you  do.  I  do  not  pretend  that  there  is  much 
merit  in  these  morceaux,  but  I  have  two  reasons 
for  sending  them:  primo,  they  are  mostly  ill- 
naturfed,  so  are  in  unison  with  my  present  feelings, 
while  fifty  troops  of  infernal  spirits  are  driving 
post  from  ear  to  ear  along  my  jaw  bones ;  and 
secondly,  they  are  so  short,  that  you  cannot  leave 
off  in  the  middle,  and  so  hurt  my  pride  in  the  idea 
that  you  found  any  work  of  mine  too  heavy  to 
get  through. 

I  have  a  request  to  beg  of  you,  and  I  not  only  beg 

3  Hamilton  was  a  grocer  In  Glasgow,  and,  from  the-  nfcove 
letter,  would  seem  at  the  time  to  have  been  suffering  wider 
some  henry  misfortunes  in  business. 
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of  you,  but  conjure  you,  by  all  your  wishes  and 
by  all  your  hopes,  that  the  muse  will  spare  the 
satiric  wink  in  the  moment  of  your  foibles :  that 
she  will  warble  the  song  of  rapture  round  your 
hymeneal  couch ;  and  that  she  will  shed  on  your 
turf  the  honest  tear  of  elegiac  gratitude  !  Grant 
my  requestas  speedily  as  possible — send  me  by  the 
very  first  fly  or  coach  for  this  place  three  copies 
of  the  last  edition  of  my  poems,  which  place  to  my 
account. 

Now  may  the  good  things  of  prose,  and  the 
good  things  of  verse,  come  among  thy  hands,  until 
they  be  filled  with  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
prayeth 

R.  B. 


No.  CLXV. 
TO  MR  M'AULEY, 

OF  DUMBARTON. 

ELLISLAND,  4TH  JUNE,  1789. 
DEAR  SIR, 

THOUGH  I  am  not  without  my  fears  respecting 
my  fate,  at  that  grand,  universal  inquest  of  right 
and  wrong,  commonly  called  The  Last  Day,  yet 
I  trust  there  is  one  sin,  which  that  arch-vagabond, 
Satan,  who  I  understand  is  to  be  king's  evidence, 
cannot  throw  in  my  teeth — I  mean  ingratitude. 
There  is  a  certain  pretty  large  quantum  of  kind- 
ness for  which  I  remain,  and,  from  inability,  I  fear 
must  still  remain,  your  debtor;  but  though  unable 
to  repay  the  debt,  I  assure  you,  Sir,  I  shall  ever 
warmly  remember  the  obligation.  It  gives  me 
the  sincerest  pleasure  to  hear  by  my  old  acquain- 
tance, Mr  Kennedy,  that  you  are,  in  immortal 
Allan's  language,  'Hale,  and  weel,  and  living;' 
and  that  your  charming  family  are  well,  and  pro- 
mising to  be  an  amiable  and  respectable  addition 
to  the  company  of  performers,  whom  the  Great 
Manager  of  the  Drama  of  Man  is  bringing  into 
action  for  the  succeeding  age. 

With  respect  to  my  welfare,  a  subject  in  which 
you  once  warmly  and  effectively  interested  your- 
self, I  am  here  in  my  old  way,  holding  my  plough, 
marking  the  growth  of  my  corn,  or  the  health  of 
my  dairy;  and  at  times  sauntering  by  the  delight- 
ful windings  of  the  Nith,  on  the  margin  of  which 
I  have  built  my  humble  domicile,  praying  for 
seasonable  weather,  or  holding  an  intrigue  with 
the  Muses;  the  only  gypsies  with  whom  I  have 
now  any  intercourse.  As  I  am  entered  into  the 
holy  state  of  matrimony,  I  trust  my  face  is  turned 
completely  Zion-ward;  and  as  it  is  a  rule  with  all 
honest  fellows  to  repeat  no  grievances,  I  hope 
that  the  little  poetic  licences  of  former  days  will 


of  course  fall  under  the  oblivious  influence  of  some 
good-natured  statute  of  celestial  prescription.  In 
my  family  devotion,  which,  like  a  good  presby- 
terian,  I  occasionally  give  to  my  household  folks, 
I  am  extremely  fond  of  the  psalm,  "Let  not  the 
errors  of  my  youth,"  &c.,  and  that  other,  "Lo, 
children  are  God's  heritage,"  &c.,  in  wliich  last 
Mrs  Burns,  who  by  the  bye  has  a  glorious  "wood- 
note  wild "  at  either  old  song  or  psalmody,  joins 
me  with  the  pathos  of  Handel's  Messiah. 

R.  B. 


No.  CLXVI. 
TO  MR  ROBERT  AINSLIE. 

ELLISLAND,  STH  JUNE,  1789. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  AM  perfectly  ashamed  of  myself  when  I  look 
at  the  date  of  your  last.  It  is  not  that  I  forget 
the  friend  of  my  heart  and  the  companion  of  my 
peregrinations;  but  I  have  been  condemned  to 
drudgery  beyond  sufferance,  though  not,  thank 
God,  beyond  redemption.  I  have  had  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  by  a  lady  put  into  my  hands  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  press ;  which  horrid  task,  with 
sowing  corn  with  my  own  hand,  a  parcel  of  masons, 
wrights,  plasterers,  &c.,  to  attend  to,  roaming  on 
business  through  Ayrshire — all  this  was  against 
me,  and  the  very  first  dreadful  article  was  of  itself 
too  much  for  me. 

13th.  I  have  not  had  a  moment  to  spare  from 
incessant  toil  since  the  8th.  Life,  my  dear  Sir,  is 
a  serious  matter.  You  know  by  experience  that 
a  man's  individual  self  is  a  good  deal,  but  believe 
me,  a  wife  and  family  of  children,  whenever  you 
have  the  honour  to  be  a  husband  and  a  father, 
will  show  you  that  your  present  and  most  anxious 
hours  of  solitude  are  spent  on  trifles.  The  welfare 
of  those  who  are  very  dear  to  us,  whose  only  sup- 
port, hope,  and  stay  we  are — this,  to  a  generous 
mind,  is  another  sort  of  more  important  object  of 
care  than  any  concerns  whatever  which  centre 
merely  in  the  individual.  On  the  other  hand,  let 
no  young,  unmarried,  rake-helly  dog  among  you, 
make  a  song  of  his  pretended  liberty  and  freedom 
from  care.  If  the  relations  we  stand  in  to  king, 
country,  kindred,  and  friends,  be  any  thing  but 
the  visionary  fancies  of  dreaming  metaphysicians ; 
if  religion,  virtue,  magnanimity,  generosity,  human  - 
ity  and  justice,  be  aught  but  empty  sounds;  then 
the  man  who  may  be  said  to  live  only  for  others, 
for  the  beloved,  honourable  female,  whose  tender 
faithful  embrace  endears  life,  and  for  the  helpless 
little  innocents  who  are  to  be  the  men  and  women, 
the  worshippers  of  his  God,  the  subjects  of  his 
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king,  and  the  support,  nay  the  very  vital  existence 
of  his  COUNTRY,  in  the  ensuing  age; — compare 
such  a  man  with  any  fellow  whatever,  who, 
whether  he  bustle  and  push  in  business  among 
labourers,  clerks,  statesmen,  or  whether  he  roar 
and  rant,  and  drink  and  sing  in  taverns — a  fellow 
over  whose  grave  no  one  will  breathe  a  single 
heigh-ho,  except  from  the  cobweb-tie  of  what  is 
called  good  fellowsliip — who  has  no  view  nor  aim 
but  what  terminates  in  himself; — if  there  be  any 
grovelling  earth-born  wretch  of  our  species,  a 
renegade  to  common  sense,  who  would  fain  believe 
that  the  noble  creature  mau  is  no  better  than  a 
sort  of  fungus,  generated  out  of  nothing,  nobody 
knows  how,  and  soon  dissipating  in  nothing, 
nobody  knows  where ;  such  a  stupid  beast,  such  a 
crawling  reptile,  might  balance  the  foregoing 
unexaggerated  comparison,  but  no  one  else  would 
have  the  patience. 

Forgive  me,  my  dear  Sir,  for  this  long  silence. 
To  make  you  amends,  I  shall  send  you  soon,  and 
more  encouraging  still,  without  any  postage,  one 
or  two  rhymes  of  my  later  manufacture. 

R.  B. 


for  one  year,  and  your  name  bears  the  prefatory 
stigma  of  Bailie  for  life. 

With,  not  the  compliments,  but  the  best  wishes, 
the  sincerest  prayers  of  the  season  for  you,  that 
you  may  see  many  and  happy  years  with  Mrs 
M'Murdo,  and  your  family;  two  blessings,  by  the 
bye,  to  which  your  rank  does  not,  by  any  means, 
entitle  you;  a  loving  wife  and  fine  family  being 
almost  the  only  good  things  of  this  life  to  which 
the  farm-house  and  cottage  have  an  exclusive 
right, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  much  indebted, 

and  very  humble  servant, 

R.   B. 


No.  CLXVU. 


TO  MR  M'MURDO. 


ELLISLAND,  19xn  JUNE,  1789. 


SIR, 


A  POET  and  a  beggar  are,  in  so  many  points  of 
view,  alike,  that  one  might  take  them  for  the 
same  individual  character  under  different  designa- 
tions; were  it  not  that  though,  with  a  trifling 
poetic  license,  most  poets  may  be  styled  beggars, 
yet  the  converse  of  the  proposition  does  not  hold, 
that  every  beggar  is  a  poet.  In  one  particular, 
however,  they  remarkably  agree:  if  you  help 
either  the  one  or  the  other  to  a  mug  of  ale,  or  the 
picking  of  a  bone,  they  will  very  willingly  repay 
you  with  a  song.  This  occurs  to  me  at  present, 
as  I  have  just  despatched  a  well-lined  rib  of  John 
Kirkpatrick's  Highlander ;  a  bargain  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  you,  in  the  style  of  our  ballad 
printers,  "Five  excellent  new  songs."  The 
inclosed  is  nearly  my  newest  song,  and  one  that 
has  cost  me  some  pains,  though  that  is  but  an 
equivocal  mark  of  its  excellence.  Two  or  three 
others,  which  I  have  by  me,  shall  do  themselves 
the  honour  to  wait  on  your  after  leisure:  peti- 
tioners for  admittance  into  favour,  must  not  harass 
the  condescension  of  their  benefactor. 

You  see,  Sir,  what  it  is  to  patronise  a  poet. 
Tis  like  being  a  magistrate  in  a  petty  borough; 
you  do  them  the  favour  to  preside  in  their  council 


No.  CLXVIII. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

ELLISLAND,  21st  JUNE,  1739. 
DEAR  MADAM, 

WILL  you  take  the  effusions,  the  miserable 
effusions  of  low  spirits,  just  as  they  llow  from  theit 
bitter  springs  ?  I  know  not  of  any  particulai 
cause  for  this  worst  of  all  my  foes  besetting  me ; 
but  for  some  time  my  soul  has  been  beclouded 
with  a  thickening  atmosphere  of  evil  imaginations 
and  gloomy  presages. 

MONDAY  EVENING. 

I  have  just  heard  Mr  Kirkpatrick  preach  a 
sermon.  He  is  a  man  famous  for  his  benevolence, 
and  I  revere  him;  but  from  such  ideas  of  my 
Creator,  good  Lord,  deliver  me !  Religion,  my 
honoured  friend,  is  surely  a  simple  business,  as  it 
equally  concerns  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  the 
poor  and  the  rich.  That  there  is  an  incompre- 
hensible Great  Being,  to  whom  I  owe  my  exis- 
tence, and  that  he  must  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  operations  and  progress  of  the  internal 
macliinery,  and  consequent  outward  deportment 
of  this  creature  which  he  has  made ;  these  are,  I 
think,  self-evident  propositions.  That  there  is  a 
real  and  eternal  distinction  between  virtue  and 
vice,  and  consequently,  that  I  am  an  accountable 
creature;  that  from  the  seeming  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  as  well  as  from  the  evident  imper- 
fection, nay,  positive  injustice,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  both  in  the  natural  and  moral 
worlds,  there  must  be  a  retributive  scene  of  exis- 
tence beyond  the  grave;  must,  I  think,  be  allowed 
by  every  one  who  will  give  himself  a  moment's 
reflection.  I  will  go  farther,  and  affirm,  that  from 
the  sublimity,  excellence,  and  purity  of  his  doc- 
trine and  precepts,  unparalleled  by  all  the  aggre- 
gated wisdom  and  learning  of  many  preceding 
ages,  though,  to  appearance,  he  himself  was  the 
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obscurest  and  most  illiterate  of  our  species ;  there- 
fore Jesus  Christ  was  from  God. 

Whatever  mitigates  the  woes,  or  increases  the 
happiness  of  others,  this  is  my  criterion  of  good- 
ness ;  and  whatever  injures  society  at  large,  or  any 
individual  in  it,  this  is  my  measure  of  iniquity. 

What  think  you,  madam,  of  my  creed  ?  I  trust 
that  I  have  said  nothing  that  will  lessen  me  in  the 
eye  of  one,  whose  good  opinion  I  value  almost 
next  to  the  approbation  of  my  own  mind. 

R.  B. 


Adieu,  my  dear  Sir  !     So  soon  as  yovir  present 

|  views  and  schemes  are  concentered  in  an  aim,  I 

shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you;  as  your  welfare 

'  and  happiness  is  by  no  means  a  subject  indiffer- 

!  ent  to 

Yours,  R.  B. 


No.  CLXIX. 
TO  MR  


1789. 
Mr  DEAR  SIR, 

THE  hurry  of  a  farmer  in  this  particular  season, 
and  the  indolence  of  a  poet  at  all  times  and  sea- 
sons, will,  I  hope,  plead  my  excuse  for  neglecting 
so  long  to  answer  your  obliging  letter  of  the  5th 
of  August. 

That  you  have  done  well  in  quitting  your 
laborious  concern  in  *  *  *  *  I  do  not  doubt; 
the  weighty  reasons  you  mention,  were,  I  hope 
very,  and  deservedly  indeed,  weighty  ones,  and 
your  health  is  a  matter  of  the  last  importance; 
but  whether  the  remaining  proprietors  of  the 
paper  have  also  done  well,  is  what  I  much  doubt. 
The  *  *  *  *,  so  far  as  I  was  a  reader,- exhibited 
such  a  brilliancy  of  point,  such  an  elegance  of 
paragraph,  and  such  a  variety  of  intelligence,  that 
I  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  to  continue  a 
daily  paper  in  the  same  degree  of  excellence :  but 
if  there  was  a  man  who  had  abilities  equal  to  the 
task,  that  man's  assistance  the  proprietors  have 
lost. 

When  I  received  your  letter  I  was  transcribing 
for  *  *  *  *  my  letter  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
Canongate,  Edinburgh,  begging  their  permission 
to  place  a  tomb-stone  over  poor  Fergusson,  and 
their  edict  in  consequence  of  my  petition,  but  now 
I  shall  send  them  to  .  Poor  Fergusson ! 

If  there  be  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  which  I 
trust  there  is;  and  if  there  be  a  good  God  pre- 
siding over  all  nature,  which  I  am  sure  there  is; 
thou  art  enjoying  existence  in  a  glorious  world, 
where  worth  of  the  heart  alone  is  distinction  in 
the  man;  where  riches,  deprived  of  all  their 
pleasure-purchasing  powers,  return  to  their  native 
sordid  matter;  where  titles  and  honours  are  the 
disregarded  reveries  of  an  idle  dream ;  and  where 
that  heavy  virtue,  which  is  the  negative  conse- 
quence of  steady  dulness,  and  those  thoughtless, 
though  often  destructive  follies,  which  are  the 
unavoidable  aberrations  of  frail  human  nature, 
will  be  thrown  into  equal  oblivion  as  if  they  had 
never  been !  * 


No.  CLXX. 
TO  HELEN  MARIA  WILLIAMS. 

ELLISLAND,  1789. 
MADAM, 

OP  the  many  problems  in  the  nature  of  that 
wonderful  creature,  man,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary,  that  he  shall  go  on  from  day  to 
day,  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month,  or 
perhaps  from  year  to  year,  suif ering  a  hundred  times 
more  in  an  hour  from  the  impotent  consciousness 
of  neglecting  what  he  ought  to  do,  than  the  very 
doing  of  it  would  cost  him.  I  am  deeply  indebted 
to  you,  first  for  a  most  elegant  poetic  compliment ; 
then  for  a  polite,  obliging  letter;  and,  lastly,  for 
your  excellent  poem  on  the  Slave-Trade;  and  yet, 
wretch  that  I  am !  though  the  debts  were  debts  of 
honour,  and  the  creditor  a  lady,  I  have  put  off 
and  put  off  even  the  very  acknowledgment  of  the 
obligation,  until  you  must  indeed  be  the  very 
angel  I  take  you  for,  if  you  can  forgive  me. 

Your  poem  I  have  read  with  the  highest  plea- 
sure. I  have  a  way  whenever  I  read  a  book,  I 
mean  a  book  in  our  own  trade,  Madam,  a  poetic 
one,  and  when  it  is  my  own  property,  that  I  take 
a  pencil  and  mark  at  the  ends  of  verses,  or  note  on 
margins  and  odd  paper,  little  criticisms  of  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation  as  I  peruse  along.  I  will 
make  no  apology  for  presenting  you  with  a  few 
unconnected  thoughts  that  occurred  to  me  in  my 
repeated  perusals  of  your  poem.  I  want  to  show 
you  that  I  have  honesty  enough  to  tell  you  what 
I  take  to  be  truths,  even  when  they  are  not  quite 
on  the  side  of  approbation;  and  I  do  it  in  the 
firm  faith  that  you  have  equal  greatness  of  mind 
to  hear  them  with  pleasure. 

I  had  lately  the  honour  of  a  letter  from  Dr 
Moore,  where  he  tells  me  that  he  has  sent  me 
some  books;  they  are  not  yet  come  to  hand,  but 
I  hear  they  are  on  the  way. 

Wishing  you  all  success  in  your  progress  in  the 
path  of  fame;  and  that  you  may  equally  escape 
the  danger  of  stumbling  through  incautious  speed, 
or  losing  ground  through  loitering  neglect.  1 

R.  B. 


1  The  following  was  the  reply  of  Miss  Williams  to  thff  above 
letter. 

'7th  AUGUST,  1789. 
'  DEAR  SIR, 

I  do  not  lose  a  moment  in  returning  you  my  sincere  acknow- 
ledgments for  your  letter,  and  your  criticism  on  my  poem, 
i  which  is  a  very  flattering  proof  that  you  have  read  it  with  atten- 
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No.  CLXXI. 
TO  MR  JOHN  LOGAN  ' 


No.  CLXXII. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP 


ELLISLAND,  NEAR  DUMFRIES,  7th  AUG.,  1789. 
IM-.AK  SIR, 


ELLISLAND,  6th  SEPT.,  1789. 
DEAR  MADAM, 

I  HAVE  mentioned  in  my  last,  my  appointment 
I  INTENDED  to  have  written  you  long  ere  now,    to  the  Excise,  and  the  birth  of  little  Frank ;  who, 
and,  as  I  told  you,  I  had  gotten  three  stanzas  and    by  the  bye,  I  trust  will  be  no  discredit  to  the 
a  half  on  my  way  in  a  poetic  epistle  to  you;  but  ,  honourable  name  of  Wallace,  as  he  has  a  fine 
tliat  old  enemy  of  all   good  works,  the   devil,  j  manly  countenance,  and  a  figure  that  might  do 


threw  me  into  a  prosaic  mire,  and  for  the  soul  of 
me  I  cannot  get  out  of  it.  I  dare  not  write  you 
a  long  letter,  as  I  am  going  to  intrude  on  your 
time  with  a  long  ballad.  I  have,  as  you  will 
shortly  see,  finished  'The  Kirk's  Alarm;'8  but 
now  that  it  is  done,  and  that  I  have  laughed  once 
or  twice  at  the  conceits  in  some  of  the  stanzas,  I 
am  determined  not  to  let  it  get  to  the  public; 
so  I  send  you  tliis  copy,  the  first  that  I  have  sent 
to  Ayrsliire,  except  some  few  of  the  stanzas, 
which  I  wrote  off  in  embryo  for  Gavin  Hamilton, 
under  the  express  provision  and  request  that  you 
will  only  read  it  to  a  few  of  us,  and  do  not  on  any 
account  give,  or  permit  to  be  taken,  any  copy  of 
the  ballad.  If  I  could  be  of  any  service  to  Dr 
M'Gill,  I  would  do  it,  though  it  should  be  at  a 
much  greater  expense  than  irritating  a  few 
bigotted  priests,  but  I  am  afraid  serving  him  in 
his  present  embarras  is  a  task  too  hard  for  me. 
I  have  enemies  enow,  God  knows,  though  I  do 
not  wantonly  add  to  the  number.  Still,  as  I 
think  there  is  some  merit  in  two  or  three  of  the 
thoughts,  I  send  it  to  you  as  a  small,  but  sincere 
testimony  how  much,  and  with  what  respectful 
esteem,  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 

tlon.  I  think  your  objections  are  perfectly  just,  except  in  one 
instance. 

•  You  hare  indeed  been  very  profuse  of  panegyric  on  my  little 
performance.  A  much  lets  portion  of  applause  from  you,  would 
hare  been  gratifying  to  me ;  since  I  think  its  value  depends 
entirely  upon  the  source  from  whence  it  proceeds — the  incense 
of  praise,  like  other  incense,  is  more  grateful  from  the  quality, 
than  the  quantity  of  the  odour. 

'  I  hope  you  still  cultivate  the  pleasures  of  poetry,  which  are 
precious  even  independent  of  the  rewards  of  fame.  Perhaps 
the  most  valuable  property  of  poetry  is  Its  power  of  disengag- 
ing the  mind  from  worldly  cares,  and  leading  the  Imagination 
to  the  richest  springs  of  intellectual  enjoyment ;  since,  however 
frequently  life  may  be  chequered  with  gloomy  scenes,  those  who 
truly  love  the  Muse,  can  always  find  one  little  path  adorned 
with  flowers  and  cheered  by  sunshine.' 

1  Of  Knockshinnock  In  the  parish  of  New  Cumnock,  Ayr- 
shire.  The  lairdahip  of  Knockshinnock  is  now  in  other  hands, 
ai.d  tha  family  of  Logan  extinct. 

2  See  Note  at  p.  102,  vol.  i. 


credit  to  a  little  fellow  two  months  older;  and 
likewise  an  excellent  good  temper,  though  when 
he  pleases  he  has  a  pipe,  only  not  quite  so  loud 
as  the  horn  that  his  immortal  namesake  blew  as 
a  signal  to  take  out  the  pin  of  Stirling  bridge. 

I  had  some  time  ago  an  epistle,  part  poetic, 
and  part  prosaic,  from  your  poetess,  Mrs  J.  Little,3 

3  Or  JANET  LITTLE,  or,  as  she  was  poetically  called,  "The 
Scottish  Milkmaid,"  a  full  account  is  given  in  "  The  Ayrshire 
Contemporaries  of  Burns,"  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1840. 
From  that  work  we  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  the  follow- 
ing particulars. 

Janet  Little  was  the  daughter  of  George  Little,  in  Nether 
Bogside,  near  Ecclefechan,  in  Dumfries-shire,  and  was  born  in 
1769,  the  same  year  which  welcomed  home  the  immortal  Bard 
of  Coila.  Her  parents  were  not  in  circumstances  to  afford  her 
more  than  a  common  education ;  but  (he  was  early  distin- 
guished for  her  superior  capacity  and  love  of  reading.  Shortly 
after  entering  into  service,  Janet  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a 
situation  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Johnstone,  where  she 
continued  for  several  years,  greatly  respected  by  the  family. 
She  afterwards  accompanied  the  children  of  that  gentleman  to 
Glasgow,  whither  they  were  removed  for  their  education ; 
and  from  thence  was  taken  into  the  employ  of  Mrs  Dnnlop  of 
Dunlop,  the  patroness  of  Burns.  From  Dnnlop-house  she 
subsequently  went  to  Loudoun  Castle,  along  with  the  aunt  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Dunlop,  Bart.,  Mrs  Hendrie,  who,  after  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  in  1786,  rented  the  Castle  for  a 
number  of  yean.  Here  Janet  took  charge  as  superintendent 
of  the  dairy ;  hence  her  cognomen  of  "  the  Scottish  milkmaid." 

Janet  bad  early  become  a  votary  of  the  Muse ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  fame  of  Burns,  of  whom  she  heard  so 
much  at  Dunlop-house,  tended  greatly  to  fan  the  flame  for 
poetic  distinction,  That  she  admired  the  genius  of  the  rustic 
Bard  with  the  most  disinterested  enthusiasm,  is  testified  by  her 
conduct  on  more  than  one  occasion.  She  had  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him ;  but  resolving  on  paying,  in  appropriate 
coin,  her  meed  of  approbation  to  one  who  by  his  genius  had 
contributed  so  much  to  her  mental  enjoyment,  she  ventured  on 
opening  a  correspondence  by  the  following  epistle  • — 


SIR, 


LOUDOUN  HOUSE,  12th  JULY,  1789. 


Though  I  have  not  the  happiness  of  being  personally 
acquainted  with  you,  yet,  amongst  the  number  of  those  who 
nave  read  and  admired  your  publications,  I  may  he  permitted 
to  trouble  you  with  this.  You  must  know,  Sir,  I  am  some- 
what in  love  with  the  Muses,  though  I  cannot  boast  of  any 
favours  they  have  deigned  to  confer  upon  me  as  yet;  my 
situation  in  life  has  been  very  much  against  me  as  to  that.  I 
have  spent  some  years  in  and  about  Ecclefechan  (where  my 
parents  reside)  in  the  station  of  a  servant,  and  am  now  come 
to  Loudoun  House,  at  present  possessed  by  Mrs  Hendrie :  she 
Is  daughter  to  Mrs  Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  whom  I  understand 
you  are  particularly  acquainted  with.  As  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  perusing  your  poems,  I  felt  a  partiality  for  the  author, 
which  I  should  not  have  experienced  bad  you  been  in  a  more 
dignified  station.  I  wrote  a  few  verses  of  address  to  you, 
which  I  did  not  then  think  of  ever  presenting;  but  as  fortune 
seem*  to  have  favoured  me  in  thi>,  by  biinging  me  into  * 
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a  very  ingenioiis,  but  modest  composition.  I 
should  have  written  her  as  she  requested,  but  for 
the  hurry  of  this  new  business.  I  have  heard  of 


am  happy  to  add,  always  to  the  honour  of  her 
character.  The  fact  is,  I  know  not  well  how  to 
write  to  her:  I  should  sit  down  to  a  sheet  of 


her  and  her  compositions  in  this  country;  and  I    paper  that  I  knew  not  how  to  stain.     I  am  no  dab 


family  by  whom  you  are  well  known  and  much  esteemed,  and 
where  perhaps  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you,  I 
shall,  in  hopes  of  your  future  friendship,  take  the  liberty  to 
transcribe  them. 

Fair  fa'  the  honest  rustic  swain, 
The  pride  o-  a'  our  Scottish  plain: 
Thou  gies  us  joy  to  hear  thy  strain, 

And  notes  sae  sweet : 
Old  Ramsay's  shade  revived  again 

In  thee  we  greet. 

Loved  Thalia,  that  delighted  muse, 
Seem'd  lung  shut  up  as  a  recluse ; 
To  all  she  did  her  aid  refuse 

Since  Allan's  day, 
Till  Burns  arose,  then  did  she  choose 

To  grace  his  lay. 

To  hear  thy  sang  all  ranks  desire, 
Sae  weel  you  strike  the  dormant  lyre ; 
Apollo  with  poetic  fire 

Thy  breast  does  warm, 
And  critics  silently  admire 

Thy  art  to  charm. 

Caesar  and  Luath  weel  can  speak, 
1  Tis  pity  e'er  their  gabs  should  steek, 
But  into  human  nature  keek, 

And  knots  unravel : 
To  hear  their  lectures  once  a-week, 

Nine  miles  I'd  travel. 

Thy  dedication  to  G.  H., 

An'  unco  bonnie  hamespun  speech, 

W5f  winsome  glee  the  heart  can  teach 

A  better  lesson, 
Than  servile  bards  who  fan  and  fleech 

Like  beggar's  messan. 

When  slighted  love  becomes  your  theme. 
And  woman's  faithless  vows  you  blame, 
With  so  much  pathos  you  exclaim, 

In  your  Lament ; 
But  glanced  by  the  most  rigid  dame, 

She  would  relent. 

The  daisy,  too,  ye  sing  wi'  skill, 
And  weel  ye  praise  the  whiskey  gill : 
In  vain  I  blunt  my  feckless  quill 

Your  fame  to  raise ; 
While  Echo  sounds  from  ilka  hill 

To  Burns's  praise. 

Did  Addison  or  Pope  but  hear, 

Or  Sam,  that  critic  most  severe, 

A  ploughboy  sing  with  throat  sae  clear, 

They  in  a  rage 
Their  works  would  a'  in  pieces  tear, 

And  curse  your  pa?e. 

Sure  Milton's  eloquence  were  faint 
The  beauties  of  your  verse  to  paint : 
My  rude  unpolish'd  strokes  but  taint 

Their  brilliancy ; 
Th'  attempt  would  doubtless  vex  a  saint, 

And  weel  may  thee. 

The  task  I'll  drop — with  heart  sincere 
To  Heaven  present  my  humble  pray'r, 
That  all  the  blessings  mortals  share 

May  be  by  turns 
expensed  by  an  indulgent  care, 

To  Robert  Burns ! 


Sir— I  hope  you  will  pardon  ray  boldness  in  this  :  my  hand 
trembles  while  I  write  to  you,  conscious  of  my  unworthiness 
of  what  I  would  most  earnestly  solicit,  viz.  your  favour  and 
friendship ;  yet,  hoping  you  will  show  yourself  possessed  of  as 
much  generosity  and  good  nature  as  will  prevent  your  expos- 
ing what  may  justly  be  found  liable  to  censure  in  this  measure, 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  subscribe  myself, 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

JANET  LITTLE. 

P.  S. — If  you  would  condescend  to  honour  me  with  a  few  lines 
from  your  hand,  I  would  take  it  as  a  particular  favour ;  and 
direct  to  me  at  Loudoun  House,  near  Galston. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Burns  replied  in  terms  compli- 
mentary to  the  Poetess ;  for  not  long  after,  Janet  undertook  a 
journey  to  Dumfries-shire,  partly  to  see  her  relatives,  but 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  personal  interview  with 
the  author  of  the  '  Mountain  Daisy,'  at  his  farm  of  Ellisland. 
Burns  was  away  on  one  of  his  Excise  excursions  when  Janet 
arrived ;  but  she  had  not  been  long  waiting  his  return,  when 
he  was  announced  with  the  unpleasant  intelligence  that  his 
I  horse  had  fallen,  and  the  Poet's  arm  was  broken.    Janet  gave 
i  vent  to  her  feelings  on  the  occasion  by  recording  the  occur- 
I  rence  in  the  following  verses : 

ON  A  VISIT  TO  MR  BURNS. 

Is't  true  ?  or  does  some  magic  spell 

My  wond'ring  eyes  beguile  ? 
la  this  the  place  where  deigns  to  dwell 

The  honour  of  our  isle  ? 

The  charming  Burns,  the  Muses'  care, 

Of  all  her  sons  the  pride ; 
This  pleasure  oft  I've  sought  to  sharp, 

But  been  as  oft  denied. 

Oft  have  my  thoughts,  at  midnight  hour. 

To  him  excursions  made ; 
This  bliss  in  dreams  was  premature. 

And  with  my  slumbers  fled. 

'Tis  real  now,  no  vision  here 

Bequeaths  a  poignant  dart; 
I'll  view  the  poet  ever  dear 

Whose  lays  have  charm'd  my  heart. 

Hark !  now  he  comes,  a  dire  alarm 

Re-echoes  through  his  hall ; 
Pegasus  kneel'd,  his  rider's  arm 

Was  broken  by  a  fall. 

The  doleful  tidings  to  my  ears 

Were  in  harsh  notes  convey'd ; 
His  lovely  wife  stood  drown'd  in  tears, 

While  thus  I  pond'ring  said : 

•  No  cheering  draught,  with  ills  unmix' J, 

Can  mortals  taste  below : 
All  human  fate  by  Heav'n  is  fix'd, 

Alternate  joy  and  woe.' 

With  beating  breast  I  view'd  the  Bard  ; 

All  trembling  did  him  greet : 
With  sighs  bewail'd  his  fate  so  hard, 

Whose  notes  were  ever  sweet. 

Flattered  by  the  encouragement  of  her  friends,  and  the  local 
fame  acquired  by  her  stray  productions,  the  Loudoun  Milkmaid 
was  at  length  induced  to  think  of  submitting  her  works  to  the 
public.  Prospectuses  were  accordingly  printed,  and  she  had 
the  gratification  of  finding  the  subscription  lists  speedily  swelled 
by  many  of  the  most  illustrious  and  respectable  names,  not  only 
in  the  district,  but  throughout  the  country  generally.  Thus 
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nt  fine-drawn  letter-writing;  and,  except  when 
prompted  by  friendship  or  gratitude,  or,  which 
happens  extremely  rarely,  inspired  by  the  Muse 
( I  know  not  her  name)  that  presides  over  episto- 
lary writing,  I  sit  down,  when  neccssiUiti-'l  t<> 
write,  as  I  would  sit  down  to  beat  hemp. 

Some  parts  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  August, 
struck  me  with  the  most  melancholy  concern  for 
the  state  of  your  mind  at  present. 

Would  I  could  write  you  a  letter  of  comfort,  I 
would  sit  down  to  it  with  as  much  pleasure  as  I 
would  to  write  an  epic  poem  of  my  own  composi- 
tion that  should  equal  the  Iliad.  Religion,  my  dear 
friend,  is  the  true  comfort !  A  strong  persuasion  in 
a  future  state  of  existence;  a  proposition  so 
obviously  probable,  that,  setting  revelation  aside, 
every  nation  and  people,  so  far  as  investigation 
lias  reached,  for  at  least  near  four  thousand  years, 
have,  in  some  mode  or  other,  firmly  believed  it. 
In  vain  would  we  reason  and  pretend  to  doubt. 
I  have  myself  done  so  to  a  very  daring  pitch; 
but,  when  I  reflected  that  I  was  opposing  the  most 
ardent  wishes,  and  the  most  darling  hopes  of  good 
men,  and  flying  in  the  face  of  all  human  belief,  in 
all  ages,  I  was  shocked  at  my  own  conduct. 

I  know  not  whether  I  have  ever  sent  you  the 
following  lines,  or  if  you  have  ever  seen  them ; 
but  it  is  one  of  my  favourite  quotations,  which  I 
keep  constantly  by  me  in  my  progress  through 
life,  in  the  language  of  the  book  of  Job. 

'  Against  the  day  of  battle  and  of  war' — 
spoken  of  religion : 

patronized,  "  The  Poetical  Works  of  Janet  Little,  the  Scottish 
Milkmaid, ••  appeared  in  1792,  from  the  press  of  John  and  Peter 
Wilson  of  Ayr.  The  volume,  a  thin  8vo,  pp.  207,  is  inscribed  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Flora  Countess  of  Loudoun  (the  late  Countess 
Dowager,)  then  in  her  twelfth  year,  and  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Countess  of  Dumfries. 

The  casual  reader  might  probably  glance  over  the  poems  of 
Janet  Little  without  discovering  any  thing  attractive;  but 
there  are  many  of  the  pieces  not  destitute  of  merit,  while  all 
are  unexceptionable  in  point  of  morality,  and  bear  evidence  of 
a  cultivated,  well-regulated  mind.  More  fortunate,  and' 
deservedly  so,  than  her  contemporary  David  Sillar,  Janet  is 
understood  to  have  cleared  about  fifty  pounds  by  her  publica- 
tion. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  "  Scottish  Milkmaid  "  furnishes 
few  incidents  for  biographical  detail.  After  the  departure  of 
Mrs  Hendrie  from  Loudoun,  she  became  the  wife  of  John 
Richmond,  an  elderly  man,  who  had  long  been  employed  about 
the  Castle  as  a  labourer,  but  still  continued  in  the  management 
of  the  dairy.  She  had  no  children  herself;  but  to  those  of  her 
husband  by  a  former  marriage,  she  is  said  to  have  been  parti- 
cularly kind  and  attentive.  She  died  on  the  15th  March,  1813. 

In  figure,  Janet  greatly  belied  her  name ;  for  she  was  a  very 
tall  masculine  woman,  with  dark  hair,  and  features  somewhat 
coarse.  A  person  who  knew  her  intimately,  remarks  that 
"  she  was  no  bad  representation  of  some  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
gigantic  heroines,  but  without  their  impudence."  On  the  con- 
trary, she  was  remarkable  for  modesty  of  demeanour,  and 
piilirely  free  from  the  egotism  of  authorship.  Though  she 
delighted  to  embody  her  thoughts,  or  record  any  local  or  pass- 
ing event  in  verse,  she  hardly  ever  alluded  to  her  productions 
even  in  the  company  of  those  with  whom  she  was  most  inti- 
mate. She  was  greatly  beloved  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  en- 
Joyed  a  high  character  for  piety  and  rectitude  of  conduct. 


•  'Tts  thit,  my  friend,  that  streaks  our  moniing  bright, 
"1'is  thit  that  gilds  the  horror  of  our  night. 
When  wealth  forsakes  us,  and  when  friends  are  few  ; 
When  friends  are  faithless,  or  when  foes  pursue; 
'Tis  this  that  wards  the  blow,  or  stills  the  smart. 
Disarms  affliction,  or  repels  liis  dart ; 
Within  the  breast  bids  purest  raptures  rise, 
Bids  smiling  conscience  spread  her  cloudless  skies.' 

I  have  been  busy  with  Zeluco.  The  Doctor  is 
so  obliging  as  to  request  my  opinion  of  it ;  and  I 
have  been  revolving  in  my  mind  some  kind  'of 
criticisms  on  novel-writing,  but  it  is  a  depth 
beyond  my  research.  I  shall,  however,  digest 
my  thoughts  on  the  subject  as  well  as  I  can. 
Zeluco  is  a  most  sterling  performance. 

Farewell  1  A  Dieu,  le  bon  Dieu,je  vents  com- 
mende! 


No.  CLXXIII. 


TO  CAPTAIN  RIDDEL,  CARSE. 


SIR, 


ELLISLAND,  16th  OCT.,  1789. 


Bio  with  the  idea  of  this  important  day  at 
Friars  carse, l  I  have  watched  the  elements  and 
skies  in  the  full  persuasion  that  they  would 
announce  it  to  the  astonished  world  by  some 
phenomena  of  terrific  portent. — Yesternight  until 
a  very  late  hour  did  I  wait  with  anxious  horror 
for  the  appearance  of  some  comet  firing  half  the 
sky;  or  aerial  armies  of  sanguinary  Scandina- 
vians, darting  athwart  the  startled  heavens,  rapid 
as  the  ragged  lightning,  and  horrid  as  those  con- 
vulsions of  nature  that  bury  nations. 

The  elements,  however,  seem  to  take  the  mat- 
ter very  quietly:  they  did  not  even  usher  in  this 
morning  with  triple  suns  and  a  shower  of  blood, 
symbolical  of  the  three  potent  heroes,  and  the 
mighty  claret-shed  of  the  day. — For  me,  as  Thom- 
son in  his  Winter  says  of  the  storm — I  shall 
"  Hear  astonished,  and  astonished  sing  " 

Tlie  whistle  and  the  man ;  I  ring 
The  man  that  won  the  whistle,  &c. 

Here  are  we  met,  three  merry  boys, 
Three  merry  boys  I  trow  are  we ; 

And  mony  a  night  we've  merry  been. 
And  mony  mae  we  hope  to  be. 

Wha  first  shall  rise  to  gang  awa, 

A  cuckold  coward  loun  is  lie  -. 
Wha  lait  beside  his  chair  shall  fa' 

He  is  the  king  amang  us  three. 


I  This  alludes  to  the  contest  for  '  The  Whistle.'  See  the 
poem  and  note  at  p- 1 19,  v.  i.  In  the  preface  to  the  poem,  Bums 
says  the  contest  took  place  on  the  16th  October,  1790.  This  is 
exactly  a  year  later  than  the  date  of  the  above  letter.  If  there 
be  no  mistake  in  the  dates,  the  conflict  therefore  must  have 
been  postponed. 
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To  leave  the  heights  of  Parnassus,  and  come  to 
the  humble  vale  of  prose. — I  have  some  misgiv- 
ings that  I  take  too  much  upon  me,  when  I  request 
you  to  get  your  guest,  Sir  Robert  Lawrie,  to  frank 
the  two  inclosed  covers  for  me,  the  one  of  them, 
to  Sir  William  Cunningham,  of  Robertland,  Bart, 
at  Kilmarnock, — the  other,  to  Mr  Allan  Master- 
ton,  Writing-Master,  Edinburgh.  The  first  has  a 
kindred  claim  on  Sir  Robert,  as  being  a  brother 
Baronet,  and  likewise  a  keen  Foxite;  the  other 
is  one  of  the  worthiest  men  in  the  world,  and  a 
man  of  real  genius;  so,  allow  me  to  say,  he  has  a 
fraternal  claim  on  you.  I  want  them  franked  for 
to-morrow,  as  I  cannot  get  them  to  the  post  to- 
night. I  shall  send  a  servant  again  for  them  in 
the  evening.  Wishing  that  your  head  may  be 
crowned  with  laurels  to-night,  and  free  from 
aches  to-morrow, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  deeply  indebted  humble  Servant, 

R.  B. 


No.  CLXXIV. 


TO  CAPTAIN  RIDDEL. 


SIR, 


ELLISLAND,  1789. 


I  WISH  from  my  inmost  soul  it  were  in  my 
power  to  give  you  a  more  substantial  gratification 
and  return  for  all  the  goodness  to  the  poet,  than 
transcribing  a  few  of  his  idle  rhymes. — However, 
"  an  old  song,"  though  to  a  proverb  an  instance 
of  insignificance,  is  generally  the  only  com  a  poet 
has  to  pay  with. 

If  my  poems  which  I  have  transcribed,  and 
mean  still  to  transcribe  into  your  book,  were  equal 
to  the  grateful  respect  and  high  esteem  I  bear 
for  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  present  them,  they 
would  be  the  finest  poems  in  the  language. — As 
they  are,  they  will  at  least  be  a  testimony  with 
what  sincerity  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 
Your  devoted  humble  Servant, 

R.  B. 


No.  CLXXV. 

TO  MR  ROBERT  AINSLIE. 

ELLISLAND,  1st  Nov.,  1789. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

1  HAD  written  you  long  ere  now,  could  I  have 
guessed  where  to  find  you,  for  I  am  sure  you  have 
more  good  sense  than  to  waste  the  precious  days 


of  vacation  time  in  the  dirt  of  business  and  Edin- 
burgh.— Wherever  you  are,  God  bless  you,  and 
lead  you  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  you 
from  evil ! 

I  do  not  know  if  I  have  informed  you  that  I  am 
now  appointed  to  an  Excise  division,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  my  house  and  farm  lie.  In  this  I 
was  extremely  lucky.  Without  ever  having  been 
an  expectant,  as  they  call  their  journeymen  excis- 
men,  I  was  directly  planted  down  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  officer  of  Excise;  there  to  flourish 
and  bring  forth  fruits — worthy  of  repentance. 

I  know  not  how  the  word  exciseman,  or  still 
more  opprobrious,  gauger,  will  sound  in  your  ears. 
I  too  have  seen  the  day  when  my  auditory  nerves 
would  have  felt  very  delicately  on  this  subject ; 
but  a  wife  and  children  are  things  which  have  a 
wonderful  power  in  blunting  these  kind  of  sensa- 
tions. Fifty  pounds  a  year  for  life,  and  a  provi- 
sion for  widows  and  orphans,  you  will  allow  is  no 
bad  settlement  for  a  poet .  For  the  ignominy  of 
the  profession,  I  have  the  encouragement  which  I 
once  heard  a  recruiting  serjeant  give  to  a  nume- 
rous, if  not  a  respectable  audience,  in  the  streets 
of  Kilmarnock. — "  Gentlemen,  for  your  further 
and  better  encouragement,  I  can  assure  you  that 
our  regiment  is  the  most  blackguard  corps  under 
the  crown,  and  consequently  with  us  an  honest 
fellow  has  the  surest  chance  for  preferment." 

You  need  not  doubt  that  I  find  several  very 
unpleasant  and  disagreeable  circumstances  in  my 
business;  but  I  am  tired  with  and  disgusted  at 
the  language  of  complaint  against  the  evils  of  life. 
Human  existence  in  the  most  favourable  situations 
does  not  abound  with  pleasures,  and  has  its  incon- 
veniences and  ills ;  capricious  foolish  man  mistakes 
these  inconveniences  and  ills  as  if  they  were  the 
peculiar  property  of  his  particular  situation ;  and 
hence  that  eternal  fickleness,  that  love  of  change, 
which  has  ruined,  and  daily  does  ruin  many  a  fine 
fellow,  as  well  as  many  a  blockhead,  and  is  almost, 
without  exception,  a  constant  source  of  disappoint- 
ment and  misery. 

I  long  to  hear  from  you  how  you  go  on — not 
so  much  in  business  as  in  life.  Are  you  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  your  own  exertions,  and  toler- 
ably at  ease  in  your  internal  reflections?  'Tia 
much  to  be  a  great  character  as  a  lawyer,  but 
beyond  comparison  more  to  be  a  great  character 
as  a  man.  That  you  may  be  both  the  one  and 
the  other  is  the  earnest  wish,  and  that  you  will 
be  both  is  the  firm  persuasion  of, 

My  dear  Sir,  &c. 

R.  B. 
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No.  CLXXVI. 
TO  MR  RICHARD  BROWN. 

ELLISLA>'D,  4th  NOVEMBER,  1789. 
I  have  been  so  hurried,  my  ever  dear  friend, 
that  though  I  got  both  your  letters,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  command  an  hour  to  answer  them 
as  I  wished;  and  even  now,  you  are  to  look  on 
this  as  merely  confessing  debt,  and  craving  days. 
Few  things  could  liave  given  me  so  much  plea- 
sure as  the  news  that  you  were  once  more  safe 
and  sound  on  terra  firma,  and  happy  in  that  place 
where  happiness  is  alone  to  be  found,  in  the  fire- 
side circle.  May  the  benevolent  Director  of  all 
things  peculiarly  bless  you  in  all  those  endearing 
connections  consequent  on  the  tender  and  vener- 
able names  of  husband  and  father !  I  liave  indeed 
been  extremely  lucky  in  getting  an  additional 
income  of  £50  a-year,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  appointment  will  not  cost  me  above  £10  or 
£12  per  annum  of  expenses  more  than  I  must 
have  inevitably  incurred.  The  worst  circumstance 
is,  that  the  Excise  division  which  I  have  got  is  so 
extensive,  no  less  than  ten  parishes  to  ride  over; 
and  it  abounds  besides  with  so  much  business, 
that  I  can  scarcely  steal  a  spare  moment.  How- 
ever, labour  endears  rest,  and  both  together  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  enjoyment  of 
human  existence.  I  cannot  meet  you  any  where. 
No  less  than  an  order  from  the  board  of  Excise, 
at  Edinburgh,  is  necessary  before  I  can  have  so 
much  time  as  to  meet  you  in  Ayrshire.  But  do 
you  come,  and  see  me.  We  must  have  a  social 
day,  and  perhaps  lengthen  it  out  for  half  the 
night,  before  you  go  again  to  sea.  You  are  the 
earliest  friend  I  now  have  on  earth,  my  brothers 
excepted ;  and  is  not  that  an  endearing  circum- 
stance ?  When  you  and  I  first  met,  we  were  at 
the  green  period  of  human  life.  The  twig  would 
easily  take  a  bent,  but  would  as  easily  return  to 
its  former  state.  You  and  I  not  only  took  a 
mutual  bent,  but,  by  the  melancholy,  though 
strong  influence  of  being  both  of  the  family  of  the 
unfortunate,  we  were  entwined  with  one  another 
in  our  growth  towards  advanced  age ;  and  blasted 
be  the  sacrilegious  hand  that  shall  attempt  to 
undo  the  union!  You  and  I  must  have  one 
bumper  to  my  favourite  toast,  "May  the  com- 
panions of  our  youth  be  the  friends  of  our  old 
age!"  Come  and  see  me  one  year;  I  shall  sec 
you  at  Port-Glasgow  the  next,  and  if  we  can 
contrive  to  have  a  gossiping  between  our  two 
bed-fellows,  it  will  be  so  much  additional  plea- 
sure. Mrs  Burns  joins  me  in  kind  compliments 
to  you  and  Mrs  Brown.  Adieu ! 

I  am  ever,  my  dear  Sir,  yours, 

R,B. 


No.  CLXXVII. 


TO  R.  GRAHAM,  ESQ.  OF  FINTRAY. 


SIR, 


9iH  DECEMBER,  1789. 


I  HAVE  a  good  while  had  a  wish  to  trouble  you 
with  a  letter,  and  had  certainly  done  it  long  ere 
now — but  for  a  humiliating  something  that  throws 
cold  water  on  the  resolution,  as  if  one  should  say, 
"  You  have  found  Mr  Graham  a  very  powerful 
and  kind  friend  indeed,  and  that  interest  he  is  so 
kindly  taking  in  your  concerns,  you  ought  by 
every  thing  in  your  power  to  keep  alive  and 
cherish."  Now,  though  since  God  has  thought 
proper  to  make  one  powerful  and  another  help- 
less, the  connection  of  obliger  and  obliged  is  all 
fair;  and  though  my  being  under  your  patronage 
is  to  me  highly  honourable,  yet,  Sir,  allow  me  to 
flatter  myself,  that,  as  a  poet  and  an  honest  man, 
you  first  interested  yourself  in  my  welfare,  and 
principally  as  such,  still  you  permit  me  to  ap- 
proach you. 

I  have  found  the  excise  business  go  on  a  great 
deal  smoother  with  me  than  I  expected^  owing 
a  good  deal  to  the  generous  friendship  of  Mr 
Mitchcl,  my  collector,  and  the  kind  assistance  of 
Mr  Findlater,  my  supervisor.  I  dare  to  be  honest, 
and  I  fear  no  labour.  Nor  do  I  find  my  hurried 
life  greatly  inimical  to  my  correspondence  with 
the  Muses.  Their  visits  to  me,  indeed,  and  I 
believe  to  most  of  their  acquaintance,  like  the 
visits  of  good  angels,  are  short  and  far  between : 
but  I  meet  them  now  and  then  as  I  jog  through 
the  hills  of  Nithsdale,  just  as  I  used  to  do  on  the 
banks  of  Ayr.  I  take  the  liberty  to  inclose  you 
a  few  bagatelles,  all  of  them  the  productions  of 
my  leisure  thoughts  in  my  excise  rides. 

If  you  know  or  have  ever  seen  Captain  Grose, 
the  antiquarian,  you  will  enter  into  any  humour 
that  is  in  the  verses  on  him. '  Perhaps  you  have 
seen  them  before,  as  I  sent  them  to  a  London 
Newspaper.  Though  I  dare  say  you  have  none 
of  the  solemn-league-and-covenant  fire,  which 
shone  so  conspicuous  in  Lord  George  Gordon, 
and  the  Kilmarnock  weavers,  yet  I  think  you 
must  have  heard  of  Dr  M'Gill,  one  of  the  clergy- 
men of  Ayr,  and  his  heretical  book.  God  help 
him,  poor  man !  Though  he  is  one  of  the  wor- 
thiest, as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  whole 
priesthood  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  in  every 
sense  of  that  ambiguous  term,  yet  the  poor 
Doctor  and  his  numerous  family  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  thrown  out  to  the  mercy  of  the 
winter-winds.  The  inclosed  ballad  on  that  busi- 


1   In  the  letter  the  Port  inclosed  hit  verse*  on  (jroft,  The 
Kirk't  Alarm,  and  an  election  ballad. 
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ness  is,  I  confess,  too  local,  but  I  laughed  myself 


at  some  conceits  in  it,  though  I  am  convinced  in 
my  conscience  that  there  are  a  good  many  heavy 
stanzas  hi  it  too. 

The  election  ballad,  as  you  will  see,  alludes  to 
the  present  canvass  in  our  string  of  boroughs. 
I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  such  a  hard  run 
match  in  the  whole  general  election. 

I  am  too  little  a  man  to  have  any  political 
attachments ;  I  am  deeply  indebted  to,  and  have 
the  warmest  veneration  for,  individuals  of  both 
parties ;  but  a  man  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  be 
the  father  of  a  country,  and  who  *****, 
is  a  character  that  one  cannot  speak  of  with 
patience. 

Sir  J.  J.  does  "  what  man  can  do,"  but  yet  I 
doubt  his  fate. 

R.  B. 


No.  CLXXVIII. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

ELLISLAND,  13TH  DEC.,  1789. 
MANY  thanks,  dear  Madam,  for  your  sheet-full 
of  rhymes.  Though  at  present  I  am  below  the 
veriest  prose,  yet  from  you  every  thing  pleases. 
I  am  groaning  under  the  miseries  of  a  diseased 
nervous  system ;  a  system,  the  state  of  which  is 
most  conducive  to  our  happiness — or  the  most 
productive  of  our  misery.  For  now  near  three 
weeks  I  have  been  so  ill  with  a  nervous  head- 
ache, that  I  have  been  obliged  for  a  tune  to  give 
up  my  excise-books,  being  scarce  able  to  lift  my 
head,  much  less  to  ride  once  a-week  over  ten 
muir  parishes.  What  is  man? — To-day,  in  the 
luxuriance  of  health,  exulting  in  the  enjoyment 
of  existence;  in  a  few  days,  perhaps  in  a  few 
hours,  loaded  with  conscious  painful  being,  count- 
ing the  tardy  pace  of  the  lingering  moments  by 
the  repercussions  of  anguish,  and  refusing  or 
denied  a  comforter.  Day  follows  night,  and 
night  comes  after  day,  only  to  curse  him  with 
life  which  gives  him  no  pleasure;  and  yet  the 
awful,  dark  termination  of  that  life,  is  something 
at  which  he  recoils. 

"  Tell  us,  ye  dead ;  will  none  of  you  in  pity 

Disclose  the  secret 

What  'tis  you  are,  and  we  must  shortly  be  ? 

'tis  no  matter: 

A  little  time  will  make  us  learn'd  as  you  are." 

Can  it  be  possible,  that  when  I  resign  this  frail, 
feverish  being,  I  shall  still  find  myself  in  con- 
scious existence  ?  When  the  last  gasp  of  agony 
has  announced  that  I  am  no  more  to  those  that 
knew  me,  and  the  few  who  loved  me;  when  the 
cold,  stiffened,  unconscious,  ghastly  corse  is  re- 
signed into  the  earth,  to  be  the  prey  of  unsightly 


reptiles,  and  to  become  in  time  a  trodden  clod, 
shall  I  be  yet  warm  in  life,  seeing  and  seen, 
enjoying  and  enjoyed?  Ye  venerable  sages,  and 
holy  flamens,  is  there  probability  in  your  conjec- 
tures, truth  in  your  stories,  of  another  world 
beyond  death;  or  are  they  all  alike,  baseless 
visions,  and  fabricated  fables  ?  If  there  is  ano- 
ther life,  it  must  be  only  for  the  just,  the  bene- 
volent, the  amiable,  and  the  humane;  what  a 
flattering  idea,  then,  is  a  world  to  come !  Would 
to  God  I  as  firmly  believed  it,  as  I  ardently  wish 
it!  There  I  should  meet  an  aged  parent,  now  at 
rest  from  the  many  bufferings  of  an  evil  world, 
against  which  he  so  long  and  so  bravely  struggled. 
There  should  I  meet  the  friend,  the  disinterested 
friend  of  my  early  life ;  the  man  who  rejoiced  to 
see  me,  because  he  loved  me  and  could  serve  me. 
— Muir,  thy  weaknesses  were  the  aberrations  of 
human  nature,  but  thy  heart  glowed  with  every 
thing  generous,  manly,  and  noble;  and  if  ever 
emanation  from  the  All-good  Being  animated  a 
human  form,  it  was  thine ! — There  should  I,  with 
speechless  agony  of  rapture,  again  recognise  my 
lost,  my  ever  dear  Mary !  whose  bosom  was 
fraught  with  truth,  honour,  constancy,  and  love. 

"My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  heavenly  rest  ? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 
Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ?" 

Jesus  Christ,  thou  amiablest  of  characters!  I 
trust  thou  art  no  impostor,  and  that  thy  revela- 
tion of  blissful  scenes  of  existence  beyond  death 
and  the  grave,  is  not  one  of  the  many  impositions 
which  time  after  time  have  been  palmed  on  cre- 
dulous mankind.  I  trust  that  in  thee  "  shall  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed,"  by  being 
yet  connected  together  in  a  better  world,  where 
every  tie  that  bound  heart  to  heart,  in  this  state 
of  existence,  shall  be,  far  beyond  our  present 
conceptions,  more  endearing. 

I  am  a  good  deal  inclined  to  think  with  those 
who  maintain,  that  what  are  called  nervous  affec- 
tions are  in  fact  diseases  of  the  mind.  I  cannot 
reason,  I  cannot  think;  and  but  to  you  I  would 
not  venture  to  write  any  thing  above  an  order  to 
a  cobbler.  You  have  felt  too  much  of  the  ills  of 
life  not  to  sympathise  with  a  diseased  wretch, 
who  has  impaired  more  than  half  of  any  faculties 
he  possessed.  Your  goodness  will  excuse  this 
distracted  scrawl,  which  the  writer  dare  scarcely 
read,  and  which  he  would  throw  into  the  fire, 
were  he  able  to  write  any  thing  better,  or  indeed 
any  thing  at  all. 

Rumour  told  me  something  of  a  son  of  yours, 
who  was  returned  from  the  East  or  West  Indies. 
If  you  have  gotten  news  from  James  or  Anthony, 
it  was  cruel  in  you  not  to  let  me  know;  as  I 
promise  you,  on  the  sincerity  of  a  man,  who  is 
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•weary  of  one  world,  and  anxious  about  another, 
tliat  scarce  any  thing  could  give  me  so  much 
{.leisure  as  to  hear  of  any  good  thing  befalling 
iiiy  honoured  friend. 

If  you  have  a  minute's  leisure,  take  up  your 
pen  in  pitv  to  le  pauvre  miserable 

R.  B. 


No.  CLXXIX. 
TO  LADY  W.  M.  CONSTABLE.! 

ELLISLAND,  16TH  DEC.,  1789. 
Mr  LADY, 

IN  vain  have  I  from  day  to  day  expected  to 
hear  from  Mrs  Young,  as  she  promised  me  at 
Dalswinton  that  she  would  do  me  the  honour  to 
introduce  me  at  Tinwald ;  and  it  waa  impossible, 
not  from  your  Ladyship's  accessibility,  but  from 
my  own  feelings,  that  I  could  go  alone.  Lately, 
indeed,  Mr  Maxwell  of  Carruchen,  in  his  usual 
goodness,  offered  to  accompany  me,  when  an 
unlucky  indisposition  on  my  part  hindered  my 
embracing  the  opportunity.  To  court  the  notice 
or  the  tables  of  the  great,  except  where  I  some- 
times have  had  a  little  matter  to  ask  of  them,  or 
more  often  the  pleasanter  task  of  witnessing  my 
gratitude  to  them,  is  what  I  never  have  done, 
and  I  trust  never  shall  do.  But  with  your  Lady- 
ship, I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected  by  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  endearing  ties  in  the  whole 
moral  world.  Common  sufferers,  in  a  cause  where 
even  to  be  unfortunate  is  glorious,  the  cause  of 
heroic  loyalty !  Though  my  fathers  had  not  illus- 
trious honours  and  vast  properties  to  hazard  in  the 
contest,  though  they  left  their  humble  cottages 
only  to  add  so  many  units  more  to  the  unnoted 
crowd  that  followed  their  leaders,  yet  what  they 
could  they  did,  and  what  they  had  they  lost: 
with  unshaken  firmness  and  unconcealed  political 
attachments,  they  shook  hands  with  Ruin  for 
what  they  esteemed  the  cause  of  their  king  and 
their  country.  This  language  and  the  inclosed 
verses2  are  for  your  Ladyship's  eye  alone.  Poets 
are  not  very  famous  for  their  prudence;  but  as  I 
can  do  nothing  for  a  cause  which  is  now  nearly 
no  more,  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  myself. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lady, 
Your  Ladyship's  obliged 

And  obedient  humble  servant, 
R.  B. 


NO.  CLXXX. 

TO  PROVOST  MAXWELL, 
OF  LOCIIMABEN. 


ELLISLAXD,  20rn  Dr 
DEAR  PROVOST, 

As  my  friend  Mr  Graham  goes  for  your  good 
town  to-morrow,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  send  you  a  few  lines,  and  as  I  have  nothing  to 
say,  I  have  chosen  this  sheet  of  foolscap,  and 
begun  as  you  see  at  the  top  of  the  first  page, 
because  I  have  ever  observed,  that  when  once 
people  have  fairly  set  out  they  know  not  where 
to  stop.  Now  that  my  first  sentence  is  con- 
cluded, I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pray  heaven 
to  help  me  on  to  another.  Shall  I  write  you  on 
politics  or  religion,  two  master  subjects  for  your 
sayers  of  nothing?  Of  the  first  I  dare  say  by 
this  time  you  are  nearly  surfeited:  and  for  the 
last,  whatever  they  may  talk  of  it,  who  make  it 
a  kind  of  company  concern,  I  never  could  endure 
it  beyond  a  soliloquy.  I  might  write  you  on 
farming,  on  building,  on  marketing,  but  my  poor 
distracted  mind  is  so  torn,  so  jaded,  so  racked,  and 
bedeviled  with  the  task  of  the  superlatively 
damned,  to  make  one  guinea  do  the  business  of 
three,  that  I  detest,  abhor,  and  swoon  at  the  very 
word  business,  though  no  less  than  four  letters  of 
my  very  short  surname  are  in  it. 

Well,  to  make  the  matter  short,  I  shall  betake 
myself  to  a  subject  ever  fruitful  of  themes  ;  a 
subject  the  turtle  feast  of  the  sons  of  Satan,  and 
the  delicious  secret  sugar  plum  of  the  babes  of 
grace  —  a  subject  sparkling  with  all  the  jewels  that 
wit  can  find  in  the  mines  of  genius  ;  and  preg- 
nant with  all  the  stores  of  learning  from  Moses 
and  Confucius  to  Franklin  and  Priestley  —  in 
short  may  it  please  your  Lordship,  I  intend  to 
write  *  *  *  *3 

If  at  any  time  you  expect  a  field-day  in  your 
town/  a  day  when  dukes,  earls,  and  knights  pay 
their  court  to  weavers,  tailors,  and  cobblers,  I 
should  like  to  know  of  it  two  or  three  days  before 
hand.  It  is  not  that  I  care  three  skips  of  a  cur 
dog  for  the  politics,  but  I  should  like  to  see  such 
an  exhibition  of  human  nature.  If  you  meet  with 
that  worthy  old  veteran  in  religion  and  good- 
fellowship,  Mr  Jeffrey,5  or  any  of  his  amiable 
family,  I  beg  you  will  give  them  my  best  com- 
pliments. R.  B. 


3  Here  the  Poet  Inserted  a  tang  which  can  only  be  sung  at 
time*  when  the  punch  bowl  has  done  it«  duty,  and  wild  wit  i» 
set  free. 


I  Lady  Winifred  Maxwell  Constable,  a  descendant  of  the 
forfeited  Earl  of  Nithsdale.  This  nobleman  was  implicated  in 
the  Rebellion  of  1715,  but  his  life  was  saved  through  the  heroic 
conduct  of  his  Countess,  whose  ingenuity  and  presence  of  mind 

enabled  him  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  Tower  of  London.  I      4  The  Poet  alludes  here  to  a  contested  election. 
1  be  above  letter  first  appeared  in  Lockhart's  Life  of  Burns.  5  Minister  of  Lochmaben,  fatlu-r  of  the  blue-eyed  lass,  "poc 

?  Viz.  the  Verses  to  William  Tytler,  anthor  of  the  Defence     whom  Burns  wrote  the  fine  song  given  al  page  as,  beginning 
of  Mary  Oueen  of  Scots,  given  at  p.  f<3,  v.  1.  _•  I  gaed  a  waefif  gate  yertreen.' 
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No.  CLXXXI. 
TO  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR.' 


1790. 


SIR, 


THE  following  circumstance  has  I  believe  been 
omitted  in  the  statistical  account,  transmitted  to 
you,  of  the  parish  of  Dunscore,  in  Nithsdale. 2  I 
beg  leave  to  send  it  to  you,  because  it  is  new,  and 
may  be  useful.  How  far  it  is  deserving  of  a  place  in 
your  patriotic  publication,  you  are  the  best  judge. 

To  store  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  with 
useful  knowledge,  is  certainly  of  very  great 
importance,  both  to  them  as  individuals,  and  to 
society  at  large.  Giving  them  a  turn  for  reading 
and  reflection,  is  giving  them  a  source  of  innocent 
and  laudable  amusement;  and  besides,  raises  them 
to  a  more  dignified  degree  in  the  scale  of  ration- 
ality. Impressed  with  this  idea,  a  gentleman  in 
this  parish,  Robert  Riddel,  Esq.  of  Glenriddel,  set 
on  foot  a  species  of  circulating  library,  on  a  plan 
so  simple  as  to  be  practicable  in  any  corner  of 
the  country;  and  so  useful,  as  to  deserve  the 
notiee  of  every  country  gentleman,  who  thinks 
the  improvement  of  that  part  of  his  own  species 
whom  chance  has  thrown  into  the  humble  walks  of 
the  peasant  and  the  artizan,  a  matter  worthy  of 
his  attention. 

Mr  Riddel  got  a  number  of  his  own  tenants, 
and  farming  neighbours,  to  form  themselves  into 
a  society  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  library 
among  themselves.  They  entered  into  a  legal 
engagement  to  abide  by  it  for  three  years ;  with 
a  saving  clause  or  two,  in  case  of  removal  to  a 


1  This  letter  appeared  in  the  third  volume  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.  It  was  inclosed  to 
Sir  John  by  Mr  Riddel  himself  in  the  following'  letter,  also 
printed  there  :— 

'  SIR  JOHK, 

'  I  inclose  you  a  letter,  written  by  Mr  Burns,  as  an  addition 
to  the  Recount  of  Dunscore  parish.  It  contains  an  account  of 
a  small  library,  which  he  was  so  good  (at  my  desire)  as  to  set 
on  foot,  in  the  barony  of  Monkland,  or  Friar's  Carse,  in  this 
parish.  As  its  utility  has  been  felt,  particularly  among  the 
younger  class  of  people,  I  think,  that  if  a  similar  plan  were 
established  in  the  different  parishes  of  Scotland,  it  would  tend 
greatly  to  the  speedy  improvement  of  the  tenantry,  trades-peo- 
ple, and  work-people.  Mr  Burns  was  so  good  as  to  take  the 
whole  charge  of  this  small  concern.  He  was  treasurer,  libra- 
rian, and  censor,  to  this  little  society,  who  will  long  have  a 
grateful  sense  of  his  public  spirit  and  exertions  for  their 
improvement  and  information. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir  John, 

•  Yours  most  sincerely, 

'  ROBERT  RIDDEL.' 

3  The  clergyman,  It  is  said,  omitted  to  notice  this  library 
scheme  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  information,  because  it 
included  some  books  of  which  he  could  not  approve.  In  few 
quarters,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  the  clergy  shown  much 
sympathy  with  schemes  of  this  sort. 


distance,  or  of  death.  Each  member,  at  his  entry, 
paid  five  shillings ;  and  at  each  of  their  meetings, 
which  were  held  every  fourth  Saturday,  sixpence 
more.  With  their  entry-money,  and  the  credit 
wliich  they  took  on  the  faith  of  their  future  funds, 
they  laid  in  a  tolerable  stock  of  books  at  the 
commencement.  What  authors  they  were  to  pur- 
chase, was  always  decided  by  the  majority.  At 
every  meeting,  all  the  books,  under  certain  fines 
and  forfeitures,  by  way  of  penalty,  were  to  be 
produced ;  and  the  members  had  their  choice  of 
the  volumes  in  rotation.  He  whose  name  stood  for 
that  night,  first  on  the  list,  had  his  choice  of  what 
volume  he  pleased  in  the  whole  collection ;  the 
second  had  his  choice  after  the  first ;  the  third 
after  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  last.  At  next 
meeting  he  who  had  been  first  on  the  list  at  the 
preceding  meeting,  was  last  at  this;  he  who  had 
been  second  was  first;  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  three  years.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
engagement,  the  books  were  sold  by  auction,  but 
only  among  the  members  themselves ;  and  each 
man  had  his  share  of  the  common  stock,  in  money 
or  in  books,  as  he  chose  to  be  a  purchaser  or  not. 

At  the  breaking  up  of  this  little  society  which 
was  formed  under  Mr  Riddel's  patronage,  what 
with  benefactions  of  books  from  him,  and  what 
with  their  own  purchases,  they  had  collected 
together  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes. 
It  will  easily  be  guessed,  that  a  good  deal  of  trash 
would  be  bought.  Among  the  books,  however,  of 
this  little  library,  were  'Blair's  Sermons,'  'Ro- 
bertson's History  of  Scotland,'  '  Hume's  History 
of  the  Stuarts,' '  The  Spectator,'  'Idler,'  'Adven, 
turer,'  '  Mirror,' '  Lounger,'  '  Observer,' 'Man  of 
Feeling,'  'Man  of  the  World/  'Chrysal,'  'Don 
Quixote,' '  Joseph  Andrews,'  &c.  A  peasant  who 
can  read,  and  enjoy  such  books,  is  certainly  a 
much  superior  being  to  his  neighbour,  who  per- 
haps stalks  beside  his  team,  very  little  removed, 
except  in  shape,  from  the  brutes  he  drives. 

Wishing  your  patriotic  exertions  their  so  much 
merited  success, 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

A  PEASANT. 


No.  CLXXXII. 
-  TO  CHARLES  SHARPE,  ESQ. 
OF  HODDAM,3 

Under  a  fictitious  Signature,  enclosing  a  Ballad. 

1790. 

IT  is  true,  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  rank  and 
fortune,  and  I  am  a  poor  devil :  you  are  a  feather 
in  the  cap  of  society,  and  I  am  a  very  hobnail  in  his 


3  In  Dumfries-shire.  This  gentleman  was  father  of  Charles 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Esq.,  distinguished  for  his  poetical  aii.l 
antiquarian  lore. 
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shoes ;  yet  I  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  the 
Mime  family  with  you,  and  on  that  score  I  now 
address  you.  You  will  perhaps  suspect  that  I  am 
going  to  chum  affinity  with  the  ancient  and  honour- 
able house  of  Kirkpatrick.  No,  no,  Sir ;  I  cannot 
indeed  be  properly  said  to  belong  to  any  house, 
or  even  any  province  or  kingdom ;  as  my  mother, 
who  for  many  years  was  spouse  to  a  marching 
regiment,  gave  me  into  this  bad  world,  aboard  the 
packet-boat,  somewhere  between  Donagliadee 
and  Portpatriek.  By  our  common  family,  I  mean, 
Sir,  the  family  of  the  Muses.  I  am  a  fiddler  and 
a  poet ;  and  you,  I  am  told,  play  an  exquisite 
violin,  and  have  a  standard  taste  in  the  belles 
Icttres.  The  other  day,  a  brother  catgut  gave 
me  a  charming  Scotch  air  of  your  composition.  If 
I  was  pleased  with  the  tune,  I  was  in  raptures 
with  the  title  you  have  given  it ;  and,  taking  up 
the  idea,  I  have  spun  it  into  the  three  stanzas 
inclosed.  Will  you  allow  me,  Sir,  to  present  you 
them,  as  the  dearest  offering  that  a  misbegotten 
son  of  poverty  and  rhyme  has  to  give  ?  I  have  a 
longing  to  take  you  by  the  hand  and  unburden 
my  heart  by  saying,  "  Sir,  I  honour  you  as  a  man 
who  supports  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  amid 
an  age  when  frivolity  and  avarice  have,  between 
them,  debased  us  below  the  brutes  that  perish  !" 
But,  alas,  Sir !  to  me  you  are  unapproachable.  It 
is  true  the  Muses  baptized  me  in  Castalian  streams ; 
but  the  thoughtless  gipsies  forgot  to  give  me  a 
name.  As  the  sex  have  served  many  a  good  fel- 
low, the  Nine  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
Mire;  but,  bewitching  jades !  they  have  beggared 
me.  Would  they  but  spare  me  a  little  of  their 
east -linen!  Were  it  only  to  put  it  in  my  power 
to  say,  that  I  have  a  shirt  on  my  back!  But  the 
idle  wenches,  like  Solomon's  lilies,  "  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin;"  so  I  must  e'en  continue  to 
tie  my  remnant  of  a  cravat,  like  the  hangman's 
rope,  round  my  naked  throat,  and  coax  my  galli- 
gaskins to  keep  together  their  many-coloured 
fragments.  As  to  the  affair  of  shoes,  I  have  given 
that  up.  My  pilgrimage  in  my  ballad-trade,  from 
town  to  town,  and  on  your  stony-hearted  turn- 
pikes too,  are  what  not  even  the  hide  of  Job's 
behemoth  could  bear.  The  coat  on  my  back  is 
no  more :  I  shall  not  speak  evil  of  the  dead.  It 
would  be  equally  unhandsome  and  ungrateful  to 
find  fault  with  my  old  surtout,  which  so  kindly 
supplies  and  conceals  the  want  of  that  coat.  My 
hat  indeed  is  a  great  favourite ;  and  though  I  got 
it  literally  for  an  old  song,  I  would  not  exchange 
it  for  the  best  beaver  in  Britain.  I  was,  during 
several  years,  a  kind  of  fac-totum  servant  to  a 
country  clergyman,  where  I  picked  up  a  good 
many  scraps  of  learning,  particularly  in  some 
branches  of  the  mathematics.  Whenever  I  feel 
inclined  to  rest  myself  on  my  way,  I  take  my  seat 


under  a  hedge,  laying  my  poetic  wallet  on  the  one 
side,  and  my  fiddle-case  on  the  other,  and  placing 
my  hat  between  my  legs,  I  can  by  means  of  its 
brim,  or  rather  brims,  go  through  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  the  Conic  Sections. 

However,  Sir,  don't  let  me  mislead  you,  as  if  I 
would  interest  your  pity.  Fortune  has  so  much 
forsaken  me,  that  she  has  taught  mo  to  live  with- 
out her;  and,  amid  all  my  rags  and  poverty,  I 
am  as  independent,  and  much  more  happy  than  a 
monarch  of  the  world.  According  to  the  hack- 
neyed metaphor,  I  value  the  several  actors  in  the 
great  drama  of  life,  simply  as  they  act  their  parts. 
I  can  look  on  a  worthless  fellow  of  a  duke  with 
unqualified  contempt,  and  can  regard  an  honest 
scavenger  with  sincere  respect.  As  you,  Sir,  go 
through  your  role  with  such  distinguished  merit, 
permit  me  to  make  one  in  the  chorus  of  universal 
applause,  and  assure  you  that  with  the  highest 
respect, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


No.  CLXXXIII. 
TO  MR  GILBERT  BURNS. 

ELLISLAND,  llth  JANUARY,  1790. 
DEAR  BROTHER, 

I  MEAN  to  take  advantage  of  the  frank,  though 
I  have  not  in  my  present  frame  of  mind  much 
appetite  for  exertion  in  writing.  My  nerves  are 
in  a  damned  state.  I  feel  that  horrid  hypochon- 
dria pervading  every  atom  of  both  body  and 
soul.  This  farm  has  undone  my  enjoyment  of 
myself.  It  is  a  ruinous  affair  on  all  hands.  But 
let  it  go  to  hell!  Ill  fight  it  out  and  be  off  with 
it. 

We  have  gotten  a  set  of  very  decent  players  here 
just  now.  I  have  seen  them  an  evening  or  two. 
David  Campbell  in  Ayr,  wrote  to  me  by  the  mana- 
ger of  the  company,  a  Mr  Sutherland,  who  is  a  man 
of  apparent  worth.  On  New -year-day  evening  I 
gave  him  the  following  prologue,  which  he  spouted 
to  his  audience  with  applause: — 

NII  long  nor  dance  I  bring  from  yon  great  city. 
That  queens  it  o'er  our  taste— the  more's  the  pity  : 
Tho'  by  the  bye,  abroad  why  will  you  roam  ? 
Good  sense  and  taste  are  natives  here  at  home.1 

I  can  no  more. — If  once  I  was  clear  of  this 
damned  farm,  I  should  respire  more  at  ease. 

R.  B. 


1  See  Prologue  at  page  114,  vul.  i. 
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No.  CLXXXIV. 


10  MR  WILLIAM  DUNBAR,  W.  S. 

ELLISLAND,  14TH  JAN.,  1790. 

SINCE  we  are  here  creatures  of  a  day,  since 
"  a  few  summer  days,  and  a  few  winter  nights, 
and  the  life  of  man  is  at  an  end,"  why,  my  dear 
much  esteemed  Sir,  should  you  and  I  let  negligent 
indolence,  for  I  know  it  is  nothing  worse,  step 
in  between  us  and  bar  the  enjoyment  of  a  mutual 
correspondence  ?  We  are  not  shapen  out  of  the 
common,  heavy,  methodical  clod,  the  elemental 
stuff  of  the  plodding  selfish  race,  the  sons  of 
Arithmetic  and  Prudence;  our  feelings  and  hearts 
are  not  benumbed  and  poisoned  by  the  cursed 
influence  of  riches,  which,  whatever  blessing  they 
may  be  in  other  respects,  are  no  friends  to  the 
nobler  qualities  of  the  heart:  in  the  name  of 
random  sensibility,  then,  let  never  the  moon 
change  on  our  silence  any  more.  I  have  had  a 
tract  of  bad  health  most  part  of  this  winter,  else 
you  had  heard  from  me  long  ere  now.  Thank 
heaven,  I  am  now  got  so  much  better  as  to  be 
able  to  partake  a  little  in  the  enjoyments  of  life. 

Our  friend,  Cunningham,  will  perhaps  have 
told  you  of  my  going  into  the  Excise.  The  truth 
is,  I  found  it  a  very  convenient  business  to  have 
£50  per  annum,  nor  have  I  yet  felt  any  of  these 
mortifying  circumstances  in  it  that  I  was  led  to 
fear. 

Feb.  2d. — I  have  not  for  sheer  hurry  of  busi- 
ness been  able  to  spare  five  minutes  to  finish  my 
letter.  Besides  my  farm  business,  I  ride  on  my 
Excise  matters  at  least  200  miles  every  week. — 
I  have  not  by  any  means  given  up  the  Muses. — 
You  will  see  in  the  3d  vol.  of  Johnson's  Scots 
songs  that  I  have  contributed  my  mite  there. 

But,  my  dear  Sir,  little  ones  that  look  up  to 
you  for  paternal  protection,  are  an  important 
charge.  I  have  already  two  fine  healthy  stout 
little  fellows,  and  I  wish  to  throw  some  light  upon 
them.  I  have  a  thousand  reveries  and  schemes 
about  them,  and  their  future  destiny.  Not  that 
I  am  an  Utopian  projector  in  these  things.  I  am 
resolved  never  to  breed  up  a  son  of  mine  to  any 
of  the  learned  professions.  I  know  the  value  of 
independence ;  and  since  I  cannot  give  my  sons 
an  independent  fortune,  I  shall  give  them  an 
independent  line  of  life.  What  a  chaos  of  hurry, 
chance,  and  changes  is  this  world,  when  one  sits 
soberly  down  to  reflect  on  it!  To  a  father,  who 
himself  knows  the  world,  the  thought  that  he 
shall  have  sons  to  usher  into  it,  must  fill  him  with 
dread;  but  if  he  have  daughters,  the  prospect  in  a 
thoughtful  moment  is  apt  to  shock  him. 


I  hope  Mrs  Fordyce  and  the  two  young  ladies 
are  well.  Do  let  me  forget  that  they  are  nieces 
of  yours,  and  let  me  say  that  I  never  saw  a  more 
interesting,  sweeter  pair  of  sisters  in  my  life.  I 
am  the  fool  of  my  feelings  and  attachments.  I 
often  take  up  a  volume  of  my  Spenser  to  realize 
you  to  my  imagination,  and  think  over  the  social 
scenes  we  have  had  together.  God  grant  that 
there  may  be  another  world  more  congenial  to 
honest  fellows  beyond  this.  A  world  where  these 
rubs  and  plagues  of  absence,  .distance,  misfortunes, 
ill  health,  &c.  shall  no  more  damp  hilarity  and 
divide  friendship.  This  I  know  is  your  throng 
season,  but  half  a  page  will  much  oblige,  my  dear 
Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 


No.  CLXXXV. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

ELLISLAND,  25TH  JANUARY,  1790. 

IT  has  been  owing  to  unremitting  hurry  of  busi- 
ness that  I  have  not  written  to  you,  Madam,  long 
ere  now.  My  health  is  greatly  better,  and  I 
now  begin  once  more  to  share  in  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment  with  the  rest  of  my  fellow-creatures. 

Many  thanks,  my  much  esteemed  friend,  for 
your  kind  letters ;  but  why  will  you  make  me  run 
the  risk  of  being  contemptible  and  mercenary  in 
my  own  eyes  ?  When  I  pique  myself  on  my  inde- 
pendent spirit,  I  hope  it  is  neither  poetic  licence, 
nor  poetic  rant :  and  I  am  so  flattered  with  the 
honour  you  have  done  me,  in  making  me  your 
compeer  in  friendship  and  friendly  correspondence, 
that  I  cannot  without  pain,  and  a  degree  of  mor- 
tification, be  reminded  "of  the  real  inequality 
between  our  situations. 

Most  sincerely  do  I  rejoice  with  you,  dear 
Madam,  in  the  good  news  of  Anthony.  Not  only 
your  anxiety  about  his  fate,  but  my  own  esteem 
for  such  a  noble,  warm-hearted,  manly  young 
fellow,  in  the  little  I  had  of  his  acquaintance,  has 
interested  me  deeply  in  his  fortunes. 

Falconer,  the  unfortunate  author  of  the  'Ship- 
wreck,' which  you  so  much  admire,  is  no  more. 
After  witnessing  the  dreadful  catastrophe  he  so 
feelingly  describes  in  his  poem,  and  after  weather- 
ing many  hard  gales  of  fortune,  he  went  to  the 
bottom  with  the  Aurora  frigate ! 

I  forget  what  part  of  Scotland  had  the  honour 
of  giving  him  birth;  but  he  was  the  son  of 
obscurity  and  misfortune. l  He  was  one  of  those 
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1  William  Falconer,  author  of '  The  Shipwreck,  a  poem,'  was 
bora  in  Edinburgh  about  the  ypar  1730.     His  father  was  a 
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daring  adventurous  spirits,  which  Scotland,  beyond 
nny  other  country,  is  remarkable  for  producing. 

Little  doos  tli>-  fond  mother  think,  as  she  hangs 
delighted  OV..T  the  sweet  little  leech  at  her  bosom, 


barber  and  wig-maker,  tn  a  well-known  street  called  the 
Ni'therbow,  where  he  ultimately  became  insolvent.  \\  li.-n 
very  young,  he  was  entered  as  an  apprentice  on  board  a  mer- 
chant vessel  belonging  to  Leith.  He  afterwards  became  servant 
to  Mr  Campbell,  the  author  of  Lexiphane*,  who  was  purser  of 
the  ship  to  whirh  he  belonged,  and  who,  finding  in  him  an  apti- 
tude for  knowledge,  kindly  undertook  to  give  him  some  in-t  rur- 
tions  in  person.  He  subsequently  became  second  mate  in  the 
Britannia,  a  vessel  in  the  Levant  trade,  which,  on  her  passage 
from  Alexandria  to  Venice,  win  shipwrecked  off  Cape  Colonna, 
on  the  coast  of  Greece.  Only  three  of  the  crew  wore  saved, 
and  Falconer  was  of  the  number.  The  event  furnished  him 
with  the  material  of  a  poem,  by  which  it  is  probable  his  name 
will  be  for  ever  remembered.  The  poet  was  at  this  time  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  In  1751 ,  when  two  or  three  years  older, 
be  Is  found  residing  in  his  native  city,  where  he  published  his 
first  known  work,  a  poem,  "  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales."  He  is  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed  up  this  effort  by  several  minor  pieces,  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

'  His  poem,  "  The  Shipwreck,"  was  published  in  1762,  being 
dedicated  to  Ed xvard,  duke  of  York,  brother  of  George  III. 
This  composition  displays  a  degree  of  polish,  and  an  array  of 
classical  allusions,  which  could  only  have  been  acquired  by 
extensive  reading.  By  his  dedication,  the  poet  gained  the  notice 
and  patronage  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  himself  a  seaman. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  poem  was  published,  his  royal 
highness  induced  Falconer  to  leave  the  merchant  service,  and 
procured  him  the  rank  of  a  midshipman  in  Sir  Edward  Hawke's 
sliip,  the  Royal  George.  In  gratitude,  Falconer  wrote  an 
"  Ode  on  the  duke  of  York's  second  departure  from  England 
CM  rear-admiral."  In  1763,  the  war  being  brought  to  a  close, 
Falconer's  ship  was  paid  off, — long  before  he  had  completed  that 
period  of  service  which  could  have  entitled  him  to  promotion. 
He  then  exchanged  the  military  for  the  civil  department  of  the 
naval  service,  and  became  purser  of  the  Glory  frigate  of  32  guns. 
Soon  after  this  period,  Falconer  married  a  Miss  Hicks,  daughter 
of  the  Surgeon  of  Sheemess  Yard,  and  endeavoured  to  support 
himself  by  literature.  He  compiled  a  "  Universal  Marine  Dic- 
tionary," which,  from  its  usefulness  as  a  book  of  reference,  soon 
became  generally  used  in  the  navy.  Like  most  other  literary 
Scotsmen  of  that  period,  he  was  a  zealous  parti  ran  of  the  Bute 
administration,  and  endeavoured  to  defend  it  against  the  attacks 
of  its  jealous  and  illiberal  enemies.  For  this  purpose,  he  pub- 
lished a  satire,  called  "The  Demagogue,'  which  was  more 
particularly  aimed  at  lord  Chatham,  Wilkes,  and  Churchill.  In 
1769,  the  poet  had  removed  to  London,  and  resided  for  some 
time  in  the  former  buildings  of  Somerset  house.  From  this 
place  be  dated  the  last  edition  of  the  Shipwreck  published  in 
his  own  life-time.  He  afterwards  received  an  appointment  to 
the  punenhip  of  the  Aurora  frizate,  which  was  ordered  to 
carry  out  to  India,  Messrs  Vansittart,  Scrofton,  and  Fordo,  as 
supervisors  of  the  affairs  of  the  company.  He  was  also  pro- 
mised the  office  of  private  secretary  to  those  gentlemen,  a  situ- 
ation from  which  his  friends  conceived  hopes  that  he  might 
eventually  obtain  lasting  advantages.  It  had  been  otherwise 
ordered.  The  Aurora  sailed  from  England  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1769,  and,  after  touching  at  the  Cape,  was  lost  during 
the  remainder  of  the  passage,  in  a  manner  which  left  no  trace 
by  which  the  cause  of  the  calamity  could  be  discovered.  It  was 
conjectured  that  the  vessel  took  fire  at  sea;  but  the  more  pro- 
bable supposition  is  that  she  foundered  in  tin-  Mozambique 
channel.  The  widow  of  Falconer  (who  eventually  died  at 
Bath,)  resided  for  some  years  aft  IT  wards  in  his  apartments  at 
Somerset  house,  partly  supported  by  Mr  Miller,  the  bookseller, 
who,  in  consideration  of  the  rapid  sale  of  the  Marine  Dictionary, 
generously  bestowed  upon  her  sums  not  stipulated  for  in  his 
contract  with  the  author. 

' "  In  person,"  says  Mr  Clarke,  "  Falconer  was  about  five  feet 
seven  inches  in  height ;  of  a  thin  light  make,  with  a  dark 
weather-beaten  complexion,  and  rather  what  is  termed  Hard- 
featured,  being  considerably  marked  with  the  small  pnx  ;  lii« 
liair  was  of  a  brownish  hue.  In  point  of  address,  hit  manner 


where  the  poor  fellow  may  hereafter  wander,  and 
what  may  be  his  fate.  I  remember  a  stanza  in  an 
old  Scottish  ballad,  which,  notwithstanding  iU 
rude  simplicity,  speaks  feelingly  to  the  heart : — 

'Little  did  my  mother  think, 
That  day  she  cradled  me, 
\Uiat  land  I  was  to  travel  in. 
Or  what  death  I  should  die ! '  1 

Old  Scottish  songs  are,  you  know,  a  favourite 
study  and  pursuit  of  mine,  and  now  I  am  ou  that 
subject,  allow  me  to  give  you  two  stanzas  of 
another  old  simple  ballad,  which  I  am  sure  will 
please  you.  The  catastrophe  of  the  piece  is  a 
poor  ruined  female,  lamenting  her  fate.  She  con- 
cludes with  this  pathetic  wish : — 

•  O  that  my  father  had  ne'er  on  me  smil'd ; 

O  that  my  mother  had  ne'er  to  me  sung  ! 
O  that  my  cradle  had  never  been  rock'd  ; 
But  that  I  had  died  when  I  was  young  < 

•  O  that  the  grave  it  were  my  bed ; 

My  blanket*  were  my  winding  sheet ; 
The  clocks  and  the  worms  my  bedfellows  a* ; 
And  O  sae  sound  as  I  should  sleep  ! ' 

I  do  not  remember  in  all  my  reading  to  have 
met  with  any  thing  more  truly  the  language  of 


was  blunt,  awkward,  and  forbidding ;  but  he  spoke  with  great 
fluency ;  and  his  simple  yet  impressive  diction  was  couched  in 
words  which  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  terseness  of  Swift. 
Though  he  possessed  a  warm  and  friendly  disposition,  he  was 
fond  of  controversy,  and  inclined  to  satire.  His  observation 
was  keen  and  rapid  ;  his  criticisms  on  any  inaccuracy  of  lan- 
guage or  expression,  were  frequently  severe ;  yet  this  severity 
was  always  intended  to  create  mirth,  and  not  by  any  means  to 
show  his  own  superiority,  or  to  give  the  smallest  offence.  In 
hia  natural  temper,  he  was  cheerful,  and  frequently  used  to 
amuse  his  messmates  by  composing  acrostics  on  their  favourites, 
in  which  he  particularly  excelled.  As  a  professional  man,  he 
was  a  thorough  seaman ;  and,  like  most  of  that  profession,  was 
kind,  generous,  and  benevolent." ' — Live*  of  Eminent  Scottmen. 
1  This  verse  occurs  in  the  pathetic  old  ballad  called  'the 
Queen's  Maries,'  or  'Mary  Hamilton.'  Queen  Mary,  as  tradi- 
tion says,  and  history  in  some  measure  confirms,  had  four  per- 
sonal attendants,  all  namesake*  of  her  own,  all  of  the  same  age, 
and  all  distinguished  for  their  beauty.  One  of  these,  Mary 
Hamilton,  was  executed  for  child-murder— and  upon  this  cir- 
cumstance the  ballad  is  founded.  Some  of  the  concluding  verse* 
are  very  affecting  : — 

•'O  when  shegaed  np  through  the  Netherbow  Port, 

She  laucht  loud  laughters  three  ; 
But  when  she  cam'  to  the  gallows  fit, 
The  tear  blinded  her  e'e. 

"  Cast  aff,  cast  aff  my  gnun,"  she  said. 
"  Hut  let  my  petticoat  be ; 
And  tye  a  napkin  o'er  my  face, 
That  the  gallows  I  mayna  see. 

"  Yestreen,  the  queen  she  had  fonr  Maries  ; 

The  nicht  she  has  but  three : 
There  was  Mary  Set  on,  and  Mary  Beat  nun. 
And  Mary  Carmichnel,  and  me ! 

••  Ye  mariners,  ye  mariner*, 

When  ye  sail  ower  the  sea, 
Let  neither  my  father  nor  mother  wit 
I  hung  on  the  gallows  tree ! 

"  Oh.  little  did  my  mother  think, 

That  day  she  cradled  me. 

What  lands  I  was  to  travel  in. 

What  death  I  was  to  dre ! " 
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misery,  than  the  exclamation  in  the  last  line,  but  for  thee  and  thy  selfish  appetites,  and  dis- 
Misery  is  like  love;  to  speak  its  language  truly,  honest  artifices,  that  beauteous  form,  and  that  once 
the  author  must  have  felt  it.  j  innocent  and  still  ingenuous  mind,  might  have 

I  am  every  day  expecting  the  doctor  to  give  j  shone  conspicuous  and  lovely  in  the  faithful  wife, 
your  little  godson1  the  small-pox.     They  are  rife  j  and  the  affectionate  mother;  and  shall  the  unfor- 


in  the  country,  and  I  tremble  for  his  fate.  By 
the  way,  I  cannot  help  congratulating  you  on  his 
looks  and  spirit.  Every  person  who  sees  him, 
acknowledges  him  to  be  the  finest,  handsomest 
chi!4  he  has  ever  seen.  I  am  myself  delighted 
with  the  manly  swell  of  his  little  chest,  and  a  cer- 
tain miniature  dignity  in  the  carriage  of  his  head, 
and  the  glance  of  his  fine  black  eye,  which  pro- 
mise the  undaunted  gallantry  of  an  independent 
mind. 

I  thought  to  have  sent  you  some  rhymes,  but 
time  forbids.  I  promise  you  poetry  until  you  are 
tired  of  it,  next  time  I  have  the  honour  of  assur- 
ing you  how  truly  I  am,  &c. 

R.  B. 


No.  CLXXXVI. 

TO  MR  PETER  HILL, 
BOOKSELLER,   EDINBURGH. 

ELLISLAND,  2D  FEB.,  1790. 

No !  I  will  not  say  one  word  about  apologies  or 
excuses  for  not  writing — I  am  a  poor,  rascally 
gauger,  condemned  to  gallop  at  least  200  miles 
every  week  to  inspect  dirty  ponds  and  yeasty 
barrels,  and  where  can  I  find  time  to  write  to,  or 
importance  to  interest,  any  body  ?  The  upbraid- 
ings  of  my  conscience,  nay  the  upbraidings  of  my 
wife,  have  persecuted  me  on  your  account  these 
two  or  three  months  past.  I  wish  to  God  I  was 
a  great  man,  that  my  correspondence  might  throw 
light  upon  you,  to  let  the  world  see  what  you 
really  are :  and  then  I  would  make  your  fortune, 
without  putting  my  hand  in  my  pocket  for  you, 
which,  like  all  other  great  men,  I  suppose  I  would 
avoid  as  much  as  possible.  What  are  you  doing, 
and  how  are  you  doing  ?  Have  you  lately  seen 
any  of  my  few  friends  ?  What  has  become  of  the 
BOROUGH  REFORM,  or  how  is  the  fate  of  my  poor 
namesake  Mademoiselle  Burns  decided  ? 2  O  man ! 


1  Francis,  the  poet's  second  son. 

2  Among  the  Epigrams,  will  be  found  one  "  On  Miss  Burns," 
rirming  thus: — 

•  Cease,  ye  prudes,  your  envious  railing ; 

Lovely  Burns  has  charms — confess : 
True  it  is,  she  has  one  failing — 
Had  a  woman  ever  less  ? ' 

The  lady  in  question  was  a  '  fair  but  frail '  one  in  Edinburgh  at 
this  time,  distinguished  among  the  sisterhood  for  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments.  She  represented  herself  as  a  native  of 
Durham,  in  England,  where  her  father  had  once  been  a  wealthy 


tunate  sacrifice  to  thy  pleasures  have  no  claim  on 
thy  humanity ! 

I  saw  lately,  in  a  review,  some  extracts  from  a 
new  poem,  called  the  'Village  Curate;'  send  it  me. 
I  want  likewise  a  cheap  copy  of  'The  World.' 
Mr  Armstrong,  the  young  poet,  who  does  me  the 
honour  to  mention  me  so  kindly  in  his  works, 
please  give  him  my  best  thanks  for  the  copy  of 
his  book. — I  shall  write  him,  my  first  leisure  hour. 
I  like  his  poetry  much,  but  I  think  his  style  in 
prose  quite  astonishing. 

Your  book  came  safe,  and  I  am  going  to  trouble 
you  with  farther  commissions.  I  call  it  troubling 
you — because  I  want  only  BOOKS  ;  the  cheapest 
way,  the  best ;  so  you  may  have  to  hunt  for  them 
in  the  evening  auctions.  I  want  Smollett's  Works, 
for  the  sake  of  his  incomparable  humour.  I  have 
already  Roderick  Random,  and  Humphrey  Clinker. 
—Peregrine  Pickle,  Launcelot  Greaves,  and  Fer- 
dinand Count  Fathom  I  still  want;  but  as  I  said, 
the  veriest  ordinary  copies  will  serve  me.  I  am 
nice  only  in  the  appearance  of  my  poets.  I  for- 
get the  price  of  Cowper's  Poems,  but,  I  believe, 


merchant,  and  her  superior  education  and  personal  demeanour 
at  least  betokened  an  acquaintance  with  the  better  class  of 
society.  Burns  was  supposed  to  be  an  assumed  name,  but 
whether  it  was  chosen  in  compliment  to  the  Scottish  poet  or 
not,  we  cannot  say.  If  so,  the  compliment!  though  of  a  some- 
what equivocal  kind  and  not  greatly  to  be  coveted,  was  at  any 
rate  indicative  of  the  widely-spread  reputation  of  the  poet's 
name. 

In  the  above  letter,  the  inquiry  made  about  the  fate  of  Misa 
Burns,  regards  a  case  of  hers  which  came  before  the  Police  court 
at  Edinburgh,  and  which  excited  at  the  time  unusual  sensation. 
On  a  complaint  of  some  of  her  neighbours,  Bailie  Creech,  the 
sitting  magistrate,  and,  as  will  be  recollected,  the  poet's  pub- 
lisher, sentenced  her  to  be  banished  forth  of  the  city,  under  the 
penalty,  in  case  of  return,  of  being  drummed  through  the 
streets,  besides  confinement  in  the  honse  of  correction  for  six 
months.  Against  this  severe  sentence,  Miss  Burns  entered  an 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Session,  by  presenting  a  bill  of  suspension, 
which  was  sustained,  as  no  riot  or  disturbance  in  her  house  was 
proved  against  her.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  was 
a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  Bailie  Creech,  and  many  squibs 
were  circulated  on  the  occasion,  calculated  to  increase  his  magis- 
terial indignation.  Among  others,  the  following  announce- 
ment appeared  in  a  London  journal :  '  We  understand,  that 
Bailie  Creech,  of  literary  celebrity  in  Edinburgh,  is  about  to 
lead  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Miss  Burns  to  the  hymeneal 
altar. '  An  action  of  damages  was  threatened  against  the  editor 
unless  he  would  immediately  give  a  complete  contradiction  to 
this  statement.  The  counter-statement  appeared,  but  certainly 
did  not  mend  the  matter.  It  was  as  follows :  '  In  a  former 
number,  we  noticed  the  intended  marriage  between  Bailie 
Creech  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  beautiful  Miss  Burns  of  the  same 
place.  We  have  now  the  authority  of  that  gentleman  to  say, 
that  the  proposed  marriage  is  not  to  take  place,  matters  having 
been  otherwise  arranged,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both 
parties  and  their  respective  friends ! ' 

Miss  Burns  died  of  a  decline,  at  Rossi yn,  where  she  had  gone 
for  ftiange  of  air,  in  1792.  A  stone  in  the  churchyard  there 
records  the  place  of  her  interment.  Figures  of  her  are  to  be 
found  among  Kay's  Portraits. 
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I  must  liavc  them.  I  saw  the  other  day  pro- 
posals for  a  publication,  entitled,  'Banks's  new  and 
complete  Christian's  Family  Bible,"  printed  for 
C.  Cooke,  Paternoster-row,  London.  He  promises, 
at  least,  to  give  in  the  work,  I  think  it  is  tlirec 
hundred  and  odd  engravings,  to  which  he  has  put 
the  names  of  the  first  artists  in  London. — You 
will  know  the  character  of  the  performance,  as 
some  numbers  of  it  are  published:  and  if  it  is 
really  what  it  pretends  to  be,  set  me  down  as  a 
subscriber,  and  send  me  the  published  numbers. 

Let  me  hear  from  you,  your  first  leisure  minute, 
and  trust  me  you  shall  in  future  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  my  silence.  The  dazzling  per- 
plexity of  novelty  will  dissipate  and  leave  me  to 
pursue  my  course  in  the  quiet  path  of  methodical 
routine.  R.  B. 

No.  CLXXXVn. 
TO  MR  W.  NICOL. 


ELLISLAND,  FEB.  OTII,  1790. 
MY  DEAU  SIR, 

THAT  damned  mare  of  yours  is  dead.  I  would 
freely  have  given  her  price  to  have  saved  her ; 
she  has  vexed  me  beyond  description.  Indebted 
as  I  was  to  your  goodness  beyond  what  I  can  ever 
repay,  I  eagerly  grasped  at  your  offer  to  have  the 
mare  with  me.  That  I  might  at  least  show  my 
readiness  in  wishing  to  be  grateful,  I  took  every 
care  of  her  in  my  power.  She  was  never  crossed 
for  riding  above  half  a  score  of  times  by  me  or  in 
my  keeping.  I  drew  her  in  the  plough,  one  of 
three,  for  one  poor  week.  I  refused  fifty-five 
shillings  for  her,  wliich  was  the  highest  bode  I 
could  squeeze  for  her.  I  fed  her  up  and  had  her 
in  fine  order  for  Dumfries  fair ;  when  four  or  five 
days  before  the  fair,  she  was  seized  with  an  unac- 
countable disorder  in  the  sinews,  or  somewhere  in 
the  bones  of  the  neck  ;  with  a  weakness  or  total 
want  of  power  in  her  fillets,  and  hi  short  the 
whole  vertebrae  of  her  spine  seemed  to  be  diseased 
and  unhinged,  and  in  eight-and-forty  hours,  in 
spite  of  the  two  best  farriers  in  the  country,  she 
died  and  be  damned  to  her !  The  farriers  said 
that  she  had  been  quite  strained  in  the  fillets 
beyond  cure  before  you  had  bought  her;  and 
that  the  poor  devil,  though  she  might  keep  a  little 
flesh,  had  been  jaded  and  quite  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  oppression.  While  she  was  with  me, 
she  was  under  my  own  eye,  and  I  assure  you,  my 
much  valued  friend,  every  thing  was  done  for  her 
that  could  be  done;  and  the  accident  has  vexed 
me  to  the  heart.  In  fact,  I  could  not  pluck  up 
spirits  to  write  to  you,  on  account  of  the  unfor- 
tunate business. 

There  is  little  new  in  this  country.  Our  thea- 
trical company,  of  which  you  must  have  heard, 
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us  this  week.  Their  merit  and  character 
are  indeed  very  great,  both  on  the  stage  and  in 
private  life ;  not  a  worthless  creature  among 
them  ;  and  their  encouragement  has  been  accord- 
ingly. Their  usual  run  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  pounds  a  night :  seldom  less  than  the  one,  aud 
the  house  will  hold  no  more  than  the  other. 
There  have  been  repeated  instances  of  sending 
away  six,  and  eight,  and  ten  pounds  a  night  for 
want  of  room.  A  new  theatre  is  to  be  built  by 
subscription ;  the  first  stone  is  to  be  laid  on  Friday 
first  to  come.  Three  hundred  guineas  have  been 
raised  by  thirty  subscribers,  and  thirty  more 
might  have  been  got  if  wanted.  The  manager, 
Mr  Sutherland,  was  introduced  to  me  by  a  friend 
from  Ayr;  and  a  worthier  or  cleverer  fellow  I 
have  rarely  met  with.  Some  of  our  clergy  have 
slipt  in  by  stealth  now  and  then ;  but  they  have 
got  up  a  farce  of  their  own.  You  must  have 
heard  how  the  Rev.  Mr  Lawson  of  Kirkmahoe, 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Kirkpatrick  of  Dun- 
score,  and  the  rest  of  that  faction,  have  accused, 
in  formal  process,  the  unfortunate  and  Rev.  Mr 
Heron  of  Kirkgunzeon,  that,  in  ordaining  Mr 
Nielson  to  the  cure  of  souls  in  Kirkbean,  he,  tho 
said  Heron,  feloniously  and  treasonably  bound 
the  said  Nielson  to  the  confession  of  faith,  so  far 
as  it  was  agreeable  to  reason  and  the  word  of  God! 
Mrs  B.  begs  to  be  remembered  most  gratefully 
to  you.  Little  Bobby  and  Frank  are  charmingly 
well  and  healthy.  I  am  jaded  to  death  with 
fatigue.  For  these  two  or  three  months,  on  an 
average,  I  have  not  ridden  less  than  two  hundred 
miles  per  week.  I  have  done  little  in  the  poetic 
way.  I  have  given  Mr  Sutherland  two  Prolo- 
gues ;  one  of  which  was  delivered  last  week.  I 
have  likewise  strung  four  or  five  barbarous 
stanzas,  to  the  tune  of  Chevy  Chase,  by  way  of 
Elegy  on  your  poor  unfortunate  mare,  begin- 
ning (the  name  she  got  here  was  Peg  Nicholson) 
"  Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare, 

As  ever  trod  on  aim; 
But  now  she's  floating  down  the  Nith, 

And  past  the  mouth  o'  Cairn."  I 

My  best  compliments  to  Mrs  Nicol,  and  little 
Neddy,  and  all  the  family.  I  hope  Ned  is  a  good 
scholar,  and  will  come  out  to  gather  nuts  and 
apples  with  me  next  harvest. 

R.  B. 


No.  CLXXXVIII. 
TO  MR  ALEX.  CUNNINGHAM. 

ELLISLAND,  13rn  FEB.,  1790. 
I  BEG  your  pardon,  my  dear  and  much  valued 
friend,  for  writing  to  you  on  this  very  unfashion- 
able, unsightly  sheet — 

"  Sly  poverty  but  not  my  will  consents," 


1  See  pagre  11«,  vol. 
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But  to  make  amends,  since  of  modish  post  I 
have  none,  except  one  poor  widowed  half -sheet 
of  gilt,  which  lies  in  my  drawer,  among  my  pie-  j 
beian  foolscap  pages,  like  the  widow  of  a  man  of  I 
fashion,  whom  that  impolite  scoundrel,  Necessity, 
has  driven  from  Burgundy  and  Pineapple,  to  a 
dish  of  Bohea,  with  the  scandal-bearing  help-mate 
of  a  village-priest ;  or  a  glass  of  whiskey-toddy, 
with  a  ruby-nosed  yoke-fellow  of  a  foot-padding 
exciseman — I  make  a  vow  to  inclose  this  sheet- 
full  of  epistolary  fragments  in  that  my  only  scrap 
of  gilt  paper. 

I  am  indeed  your  unworthy  debtor  for  three 
friendly  letters.  I  ought  to  have  written  to  you 
long  ere  now,  but  it  is  a  literal  fact,  I  have  scarcely 
a  spare  moment.  It  is  not  that  I  will  not  write 
to  you:  Miss  Burnet  is  not  more  dear  to  her 
guardian  angel,  nor  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  than  my  friend 
Cunningham  to  me.  It  is  not  that  I  cannot  write 
to  you ;  should  you  doubt  it,  take  the  following 
fragment,  which  was  intended  for  you  some  time 
ago,  and  be  convinced  that  I  can  antithesize  senti- 
ment, and  circumvolute  periods,  as  well  as  any 
coiner  of  phrase  in  the  regions  of  philology. 

DECEMBER,  1789. 
MY  DEAR  CUNNINGHAM, 

WHERE  are  you  ?  And  what  are  you  doing  ? 
Can  you  be  that  son  of  levity,  who  takes  up  a 
friendship  as  he  takes  up  a  fashion ;  or  are  you,  like 
some  other  of  the  worthiest  fellows  in  the  world, 
the  victim  of  indolence,  laden  with  fetters  of  ever- 
increasing  weight? 

What  strange  beings  we  are  !  Since  we  have 
a  portion  of  conscious  existence,  equally  capable 
of  enjoying  pleasure,  happiness,  and  rapture,  or 
of  suffering  pain,  wretchedness,  and  misery,  it  is 
surely  worthy  of  an  inquiry,  whether  there  be 
not  such  a  thing  as  a  science  of  life;  whether 
method,  economy,  and  fertility  of  expedients,  be 
not  applicable  to  enjoyment;  and  whether  there 
be  not  a  want  of  dexterity  in  pleasure,  which 
renders  our  little  scantling  of  happiness  still  less ; 
and  a  profuseness,  an  intoxication  in  bliss,  which 
leads  to  satiety,  disgust,  and  self-abhorrence. 
There  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  health,  talents, 
character,  decent  competency,  respectable  friends, 
are  real  substantial  blessings ;  and  yet  do  we  not 
daily  see  those  who  enjoy  many  or  all  of  these 
good  things  contrive,  notwithstanding,  to  be  as 
unhappy  as  others  to  whose  lot  few  of  them  have 
fallen  ?  I  believe  one  great  source  of  this  mis- 
take or  misconduct  is  owing  to  a  certain  stimulus, 
with  us  called  ambition,  which  goads  us  up  the 
bill  of  life,  not  as  we  ascend  other  eminences,  for 
the  laudable  curiosity  of  viewing  an  extended 


looking  down  on  others  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
seemingly  diminutive  in  humbler  stations,  &c.  &c. 

SUNDAY,  14-ni  FEBRUARY,  1790. 
GOD  help  me  !  I  am  now  obliged  to  join 
"Night  to  day,  and  Sunday  to  the  week." 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  orthodox  faith  of 
these  churches,  I  am  damned  past  redemption, 
and  what  is  worse,  damned  to  all  eternity.  I  am 
deeply  read  in  Boston's  Four-fold  State,  Marshal 
on  Sanctification,  Guthrie's  Trial  of  a  Saving 
Interest,  &c. ;  but  "  there  is  no  balm  in  Gilead, 
there  is  no  physician  there,"  for  me ;  so  I  shall 
e'en  turn  Arminian,  and  trust  to  "  Sincere  though 
imperfect  obedience." 

TUESDAY,  16th. 

LUCKILY  for  me,  I  was  prevented  from  the 
discussion  of  the  knotty  point  at  which  I  had  just 
made  a  full  stop.  All  my  fears  and  cares  are  of 
this  world :  if  there  is  another,  an  honest  man  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  it.  I  hate  a  man  that  wishes 
to  be  a  deist ;  but  I  fear,  every  fair,  unprejudiced 
inquirer  must  in  some  degree  be  a  sceptic.  It  is 
not  that  there  are  any  very  staggering  arguments 
against  the  immortality  of  man ;  but,  like  electricity, 
phlogiston,  &c.,  the  subject  is  so  involved  in  dark- 
ness, that  we  want  data  to  go  upon.  One  thing 
frightens  me  much:  that  we  are  to  live  for  ever, 
seems  too  good  news  to  be  true.  That  we  are  to 
enter  into  a  new  scene  of  existence,  where,  exempt 
from  want  and  pain,  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves  and 
our  friends  without  satiety  or  separation — how 
much  should  I  be  indebted  to  any  one  who  could 
fully  assure  me  that  this  was  certain  ! 

My  time  is  once  more  expired.  I  will  write  to 
Mr  Cleghorn  soon.  God  bless  him  and  his  con- 
cerns !  And  may  all  the  powers  that  preside  over 
conviviality  and  friendship,  be  present  with  all 
their  kindest  influence,  when  the  bearer  of  this, 
Mr  Syme,  and  you  meet !  I  wish  I  could  also 
make  one. 

Finally,  brethren,  farewell !  Whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  gentle,  whatso- 
ever things  are  charitable,  whatsoever  things  are 
kind,  think  on  these  tilings,  and  think  on 

R.  B. 


No.  CLXXXIX. 
TO  MR  HILL. 

ELLISLAND,  2o  MARCH,  1790. 

AT  a  late  meeting  of  the  Monkland  Friendly 

Society,  it  was  resolved  to  augment  their  library 


landscape,  but  rather  for  the  dishonest  pride  of  .  by  the  following  books,  which  you  are  to  send  up 
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R.  B. 


ns  soon  as  possible : — '  The  Mirror,' '  The  Lounger,'  I  believe  I  do  it  as  far  as  I  can,  I  would  wipe  away 
'  Man  of  Feeling,'  '  Man  of  the  World,'  (these,  for    all  tours  from  all  eyes.     Adieu ! 
my  own  sake,  I  wish  to  have  by  the  first  carrier);  | 
'  Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation  ;'  '  Rae's  His- 
tory of  the  Rebellion  in  1715 ;'  any  good  '  History 
of  the  Rebellion  in    1745;'  'A  Display  of  the 
Secession    Act    and    Testimony,   by   Mr    Gib;' 
'  Hervey's  Meditations  ;'  'Beveridge's  Thoughts;' 
and  another  copy  of '  Watson's  Body  of  Divinity.' 
I  wrote  to  Mr  A.  Masterton  three  or  four  months 
ago,  to  pay  some  money  he  owed  me  into  your 
hands,  and  lately  I  wrote  to  you  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  I  have  heard  from  neither  one  nor  other 


No.  CLXC. 


TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 


ELLISLAND,  10th  APRIL,  1790. 
I  HAVE  just  now,  my  ever  honoured  friend, 
enjoyed  a  very  high  luxury,  in  reading  a  paper  of 
the  Lounger.  You  know  my  national  prejudices. 
I  had  often  read  and  admired  the  Spectator, 
Adventurer,  Rambler,  and  World;  but  still  with 
a  certain  regret,  that  they  were  so  thoroughly 
and  entirely  English.  Alas  !  have  I  often  said  to 


of  you. 

In  addition  to  the  books  I  commissioned  in  my 
last,  I  want  very  much,  "An  Index  to  the  Excise 
Laws,  or  an  abridgment  of  all  the  statutes  now  in 
force,  relative  to  the  Excise, by  Jellinger  Symons;"  j  myself,  what  are  all  the  boasted  advantages  whii-li 
I  want  three  copies  of  this  book:  if  it  is  now  to  '  my  country  reaps  from  the  union,  that  can  coun- 
be  had,  cheap  or  dear,  get  it  for  me.  An  honest  '  terbalance  the  annihilation  of  her  independence, 
country  neighbour  of  mine  wants,  too,  a  Family  (  and  even  her  very  name !  I  often  repeat  that 
Bible,  the  larger  the  better,  but  second-handed, 
for  he  does  not  choose  to  give  above  ten  shillings 
for  the  book.  I  want  likewise  for  myself,  as  you 
can  pick  them  up,  second-handed  or  cheap,  copies 


couplet  of  my  favourite  poet,  Goldsmith — 

' States  of  native  liberty  posscst, 

Tho'  very  poor,  may  yet  be  very  blest." 


of  Otway's  Dramatic  Works,  Ben  Jonson's,  Dry- 
den's,  Congreve's,  Wycherley's,  Vanbrugh's,  Cib- 
1  er's,  or  any  Dramatic  Works  of  the  more  modern, 


Nothing  can  reconcile  me  to  the  common  terms, 
"  English  ambassador,"  "  English  court,"  &c.  And 
I  am  out  of  all  patience  to  see  that  equivocal 
character,  Hastings,  impeached  by  "the  Commons 


Macklin,  Garrick,  Foote,  Colman,  or  Sheridan.  I  of  England."  Tell  me,  my  friend,  is  this  weak 
A  good  copy  too  of  Moliere,  in  French,  I  much  prejudice?  I  believe  in  my  conscience  such  ideas 
want.  Any  other  good  dramatic  authors  hi  that 
language  I  want  also ;  but  comic  authors  chiefly, 


as  "my  country;  her  independence;  her  honour; 
the  illustrious  names  that  mark  the  history  of  my 
though  I  should  wish  to  have  Racine,  Corueille,  native  land;"  &c. — I  believe  these,  among  your 
and  Voltaire  too.  I  am  in  no  hurry  for  all,  or  any  men  of  the  world,  men  who,  in  fact,  guide  for  the 
of  these,  but  if  you  accidentally  meet  with  them  most  part  and  govern  our  world,  are  looked  on 

as  so  many  modifications  of  wrong-headed»es.s. 
They  know  the  use  of  bawling  out  such  terms,  to 
rouse  or  lead  THE  RABBLE;  but  for  their  own 
private  use,  with  almost  all  the  able  statesmen 
that  ever  existed,  or  now  exist,  when  they  talk  of 
right  and  wrong,  they  only  mean  proper  and  impro- 
per; and  their  measure  of  conduct  is,  not  what 


very  cheap,  get  them  for  me. 

And  now,  to  quit  the  dry  walk  of  business,  how 
do  you  do,  my  dear  friend  ?  and  how  is  Mrs  Hill  ? 
I  trust,  if  now  and  then  not  so  elegantly  handsome, 
at  least  as  amiable,  and  sings  as  divinely  as  ever. 
My  good  wife  too  has  a  charming  "  wood-note 
wild;"  now  could  we  four . 


I  am  out  of  all  patience  with  this  vile  world, 
for  one  thing.  Mankind  are  by  nature  benevolent 
creatures,  except  in  a  few  scoundrelly  instances. 
I  do  not  think  that  avarice  of  the  good  things  we 
chance  to  have  is  born  with  us :  but  we  are 
placed  hero  amid  so  much  nakedness,  and  hunger, 
and  poverty,  and  want,  that  we  are  under  a  cursed 
necessity  of  studying  selfishness,  in  order  that  we 
may  EXIST  !  Still  there  are,  in  every  age,  a  few 
souls,  that  all  the  wants  and  woes  of  life  cannot 
debase  to  selfishness,  or  even  to  the  necessary 
alloy  of  caution  and  prudence.  If  ever  I  am  in 
danger  of  vanity,  it  is  when  I  contemplate  myself 


they  OUGHT,  but  what  they  DARE.  For  the  truth 
of  this  I  shall  not  ransack  the  history'  of  nations, 
but  appeal  to  one  of  the  ablest  judges  of  men  that 
ever  lived— the  celebrated  earl  of  Chesterfield . 
In  fact,  a  man  who  could  thoroughly  control  his 
vices  whenever  they  interfered  with  his  interests, 
and  who  could  completely  put  on  the  appearance 
of  every  virtue  as  often  as  it  suited  his  purposes, 
is,  on  the  Stanhopian  plan,  the  perfect  man;  a 
man  to  lead  nations.  But  are  great  abilities, 
complete  without  a  flaw,  and  polished  without  a 
blemish,  the  standard  of  human  excellence  ? 
This  is  certainly  the  staunch  opinion  of  men  of  the 


on  this  side  of  my  disposition  and  character.  God  world;  but  I  call  on  honour,  virtue,  and  worth, 
knows  I  am  no  saint;  I  have  a  whole  host  of  follies  to  give  the  Stygian  doctrine  a  loud  negative! 
sins  to  answer  for;  but  if  I  could,  and  I  However,  this  must  be  allowed,  that,  if  you 
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abstract  from  man  the  idea  of  an  existence  beyond 
the  grave,  tJien,  the  true  measure  of  human  con- 
duct is,  proper  and  improper:  virtue  and  vice, 
as  dispositions  of  the  heart,  are,  in  that  case,  of 
scarcely  the  same  import  and  value  to  the  world 
.it  large,  as  harmony  and  discord  in  the  modifica- 
tions of  sound;  and  a  delicate  sense  of  honour, 
like  a  nice  ear  for  music,  though  it  may  some- 
times give  the  possessor  an  ecstacy  unknown  to 
the  coarser  organs  of  the  herd,  yet,  considering 
the  harsh  gratings,  and  inharmonic  jars,  in  this  ill- 
tuned  state  of  being,  it  is  odds  but  the  individual 
would  be  as  happy,  and  certainly  would  be  as 
much  respected  by  the  true  judges  of  society  as 
it  would  then  stand,  without  either  a  good  ear  or 
a  good  heart. 

You  must  know  I  have  just  met  with  the  Mirror 
and  Lounger  for  the  first  time,  and  I  am  quite  in 
raptures  with  them;  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
your  opinion  of  some  of  the  papers.  The  one  I 
have  just  read,  Lounger,  No.  61,  has  cost  me  more 
honest  tears  than  any  thing  I  have  read  for  a  long 
time.  Mackenzie  has  been  called  the  Addison  of 
the  Scots,  and,  in  my  opinion,  Addison  would  not 
be  hurt  at  the  comparison.  If  he  has  not  Addi- 
son's  exquisite  humour,  he  as  certainly  out-does 
him  in  the  tender  and  the  pathetic.  His  Man  of 
Feeling  (but  I  am  not  counsel  learned  in  the  laws 
of  criticism)  I  estimate  as  the  first  performance  in 
its  kind  I  ever  saw.  From  what  book,  moral  or 
even  pious,  will  the  susceptible  young  mind  receive 
impressions  more  congenial  to  humanity  and  kind- 
ness, generosity  and  benevolence ;  in  short,  more 
of  all  that  ennobles  the  soul  to  herself,  or  endears 
her  to  others — than  from  the  simple  affecting 
(ale  of  poor  Harley  ? 

Still,  with  all  my  admiration  of  Mackenzie's 
writings,  I  do  not  know  if  they  are  the  fittest 
reading  for  a  young  man  who  is  about  to  set  out, 
as  the  phrase  is,  to  make  his  way  into  life.  Do 
not  you  think,  Madam,  that  among  the  few 
favoured  of  Heaven  in  the  structure  of  their  minds, 
(for  such  there  certainly  are,)  there  may  be  a 
purity,  a  tenderness,  a  dignity,  an  elegance  of 
soul,  which  are  of  no  use,  nay,  in  some  degree, 
absolutely  disqualifying  for  the  truly  important 
business  of  making  a  man's  way  into  life  ?  If  I 
am  not  much  mistaken,  my  gallant  young  friend, 
A******,  is  very  much  under  these  disqualifica- 
tions; and  for  the  young  females  of  a  family  I 
could  mention,  well  may  they  excite  parental  soli- 
citude, for  I,  a  common  acquaintance,  or  as  my 
vanity  will  have  it,  an  humble  friend,  have  often 
trembled  for  a  turn  of  mind  which  may  render 
them  eminently  happy — or  peculiarly  miserable ! 

I  have  been  manufacturing  some  verses  lately; 
but  as  I  have  got  the  most  hurried  season  of 
Excise  business  over,  I  hope  to  have  more  leisure 


to  transcribe  any  tiling  that  may  show  how  mnch 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam, 

Yours,  &c. 

R.  B. 


No.  CXCI. 


TO  COLLECTOR  MITCHELL. 


SIR, 


ELLISLAND,  1790. 


I  SHALL  not  fail  to  wait  on  Captain  Riddel  to- 
night— I  wish  and  pray  that  the  goddess  of  justice 
herself  would  appear  to-morrow  among  our  hon. 
gentlemen,  merely  to  give  them  a  word  in  their  ear 
that  mercy  to  the  thief  is  injustice  to  the  honest 
man.  For  my  part  I  have  galloped  over  my  ten 
parishes  these  four  days,  until  this  moment  that  I 
am  just  alighted,  or  rather,  that  my  poor  jackass- 
skeleton  of  a  horse  has  let  me  down;  for  the 
miserable  devil  has  been  on  his  knees  half  a  score 
of  times  within  the  last  twenty  miles,  telling  me 
in  his  own  way,  "  Behold,  am  not  I  thy  faithful 
jade  of  a  horse,  on  which  thou  hast  ridden  these 
many  years!* 

In  short,  Sir,  I  have  broke  my  horse's  wind, 
and  almost  broke  my  own  neck,  besides  some 
injuries  in  a  part  that  shall  be  nameless,  owing  to 
a  hard-hearted  stone  of  a  saddle.  I  find  that 
every  offender  has  so  many  great  men  to  espouse 
his  cause,  that  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  I  am  not 
committed  to  the  strong  hold  of  the  law  to-morrow, 
for  insolence  to  the  dear  friends  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  country. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  humble 

R.  B. 


No.  CXC1I. 
TO  DR  MOORE. 

EXCISE-OFFICE, 
DUMFRIES,  14TH  JULY,  1790.. 


SIR. 


COMING  Into  town  this  morning,  to  attend  my 
duty  in  this  office,  it  being  collection-day,  I  met 
with  a  gentleman  who  tells  me  he  is  on  his  way 
to  London;  so  I  take  the  opportunity  of  writing 
to  you,  as  franking  is  at  present  under  a  tempo- 
rary death.  I  shall  have  some  snatches  of  leisure 
through  the  day,  amid  our  horrid  business  and 
bustle,  and  I  shall  improve  them  as  well  as  I 
can ;  but  let  my  letter  be  as  stupid  as  *  *  *  * 
as  miscellaneous  as  a  newspaper,  as  short  as  a 
hungry  grace-before-meat,  or  as  long  as  a  law- 
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paper  in  tlic  Douglas  cause ;  as  ill  spelt  as  country 
John's  billet-doux,  or  as  unsightly  a  scrawl  as 
Betty  Byre-Mucker's  answer  to  it ;  I  hope,  con- 
sidering  circumstances,  you  will  forgive  it;  and  as 
it  will  put  you  to  no  expense  of  postage,  I  slial] 
have  the  less  reflection  about  it. 

I  am  sadly  ungrateful  in  not  returning  you  my 
thanks  for  your  most  valuable  present,  Zeluco. 
In  fact,  you  are  in  some  degree  blameable  for  my 
neglect.  You  were  pleased  to  express  a  wish  for 
my  opinion  of  the  work,  wliich  so  flattered  me, 
that  nothing  less  could  serve  my  over-weening 
fancy,  than  a  formal  criticism  on  the  book.  In 
fact,  I  have  gravely  planned  a  comparative  view 
of  you,  Fielding,  Richardson,  and  Smollett,  in 
your  different  qualities  and  merits  as  novel- 
writers.  This,  I  own,  betrays  my  ridiculous 
vanity,  and  I  may  probably  never  bring  the  busi- 
ness to  bear ;  but  I  am  fond  of  the  spirit  young 
Elihu  shows  in  the  book  of  Job — "  And  I  said,  I 
will  also  declare  my  opinion."  I  have  quite  dis- 
figured my  copy  of  the  book  with  my  annotations. 
I  never  take  it  up  without  at  the  same  time  tak- 
ing my  pencil,  and  marking  with  asterisms,  paren- 
theses, &c.  wherever  I  meet  with  an  original 
thought,  a  nervous  remark  on  life  and  manners,  a 
remarkable  well-turned  period,  or  a  character 
sketched  with  uncommon  precision. 

Though  I  should  hardly  think  of  fairly  writing 
out  my  "  Comparative  View,"  I  shall  certainly 
trouble  you  with  my  remarks,  such  as  they  are. 

I  have  just  received  from  my  gentleman  that 
horrid  summons  in  the  book  of  Revelation — 
"  That  time  shall  be  no  more !" 

The  little  collection  of  sonnets  have  some 
charming  poetry  in  them.1  If  indeed  I  am 
indebted  to  the  fair  author  for  the  book,  and  not, 
as  I  rather  suspect,  to  a  celebrated  author  of  the 
other  sex,  I  should  certainly  have  written  to  the 
lady,  with  my  grateful  acknowledgments,  and 
my  own  ideas  of  the  comparative  excellence  of 
her  pieces.  I  would  do  this  last,  not  from  any 
vanity  of  thinking  that  my  remarks  could  be  of 
much  consequence  to  Mrs  Smith,  but  merely  from 
my  own  feelings  as  an  author,  doing  as  I  would 
be  done  by.  R.  B. 


1  A  copy  of  Charlotte  Smith's  Sonnets  had  been  sent  htm. 
This  lady  was  born  in  1749,  and  married,  at  a  very  early  age,  a 
West  India  merchant,  whose  imprudence,  aggravated  (if  we 
are  to  believe  the  allusions  of  his  wife  in  her  fictitious  narra- 
tives) by  legal  chicanery,  ultimately  dissipated  the  whole  of  a 
once  handsome  property,  and  consigned  its  former  possessor  to 
a  prison.  In  this  melancholy  situation,  his  wife  dedicated  her 
talents  to  the  support  of  her  husband  and  family.  Her  prin- 
cipal novels  are  her  Romance  of  Real  Life;  Emmeline ;  Des- 
mond ;  Marchmont ;  Ethelinda ;  Old  Manor  House ;  Celestina ; 
&c.  Much  of  the  latter  part  of  her  life  was  passed  in  Nor- 
mandy. Slie  died  in  England  in  1806.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  Mrs  Smith  wrote  several  pleasing  volumes 
for  young  persons,  and  two  volumes  of  Sonnet*. 


No.  CXCIII. 
TO  MR  MURDOCH,' 

TEACHER  OF  FRENCH,  LONDON. 

ELLISLAND,  JULY  IGin,  1790. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  RECEIVED  a  letter  from  you  a  long  time  ago, 
but  unfortunately,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  my 
peregrinations  and  journeying  through  Scotland, 
I  mislaid  or  lost  it,  and  by  consequence  your 
direction  along  with  it.  Luckily  my  good  star 
brought  me  acquainted  with  Mr  Kennedy,  who,  I 
understand,  is  an  acquaintance  of  yours:  and  by 
his  means  and  mediation  I  hope  to  replace  that 
link  which  my  unfortunate  negligence  had  so 
unluckily  broke  in  the  chain  of  our  correspon- 
dence. I  was  the  more  vexed  at  the  vile  acci- 
dent, as  my  brother  William,  a  journeyman  sad- 
dler, has  been  for  some  time  in  London ;  and 
wished  above  all  tilings  for  your  direction,  that 
he  might  have  paid  his  respects  to  his  father's 
friend. 

His  last  address  he  sent  me  was,  "  Wm.  Burns, 
at  Mr  Barber's,  saddler,  No.  181,  Strand."  I  wrote 


2  'Thin  letter,'  says  Cromek,  in  his  Reliqnes,  'was communi- 
cated to  the  Editor  by  a  gentleman,  to  whose  liberal  advice  and 
information  he  is  much  indebted,  Mr  John  Murdoch,  the  tutor 
of  the  poet ;  accompanied  by  the  following  interesting  note. 
'LONDON,  HART-STREET,  BLOOMSBCRV,  28th  DEC.,  1807. 

'  DBAS  SIR,— The  following  letter,  which  I  lately  found 
among  my  papers,  I  copy  for  your  perusal,  partly  because  it  is 
Rums's;  partly  because  it  makes  honourable  mention  of  my 
rational  Christian  friend,  his  father ;  and  likewise  because  it  is 
rather  flattering  to  myself.  I  glory  in  no  one  thing  so  much  as 
an  intimacy  with  good  men : — the  friendship  of  others  reflects 
no  honour.  When  I  recollect  the  pleasure,  (and  I  hope  benefit,; 
I  received  from  the  conversation  of  William  Burns,  especially 
when  on  the  Lord's  day  we  walked  together  for  about  two 
miles,  to  the  house  of  prayer,  there  publicly  to  adore  and  praise 
the  Giver  of  all  good,  I  entertain  an  ardent  hope,  that  together 
we  shall  "  renew  the  glorious  theme  in  distant  worlds,"  with 
[>owers  more  adequate  to  the  mighty  subject,  THE  EXUBERANT 

IIENEFICENCB  OP  THE   GREAT   CREATOR.      But  to  the  letter  ; — 

[Here  follows  the  letter  relative  to  young  Wm.  Burnt.] 

'  I  promised  myself  a  deal  of  happiness  in  the  conversation  of 
ray  dear  young  friend ;  but  my  promises  of  this  nature  gene- 
rally prove  fallacious.  Two  visits  were  the  utmost  that  I 
received.  At  one  of  them,  however,  he  repeated  a  lesson 
ivhich  I  had  given  him  about  twenty  years  before,  when  he 
was  a  mere  child,  concerning  the  pity  and  tenderness  due  to 
nnimals.  To  that  lesson,  (which  it  seems  was  brought  to  the 
level  of  his  capacity,)  he  declared  himself  indebted  for  almost 
all  the  philanthropy  he  possessed. 

'  Let  not  parents  and  teachers  imagine  that  it  is  needless  to 
alk  seriously  to  children.  They  are  sooner  fit  to  be  reasoned 
with  than  is  generally  thought.  Strong  and  indelible  impres- 
sions are  to  be  made  before  the  mind  be  agitated  and  ruffled  by 
the  numerous  train  of  distracting  cares  and  unruly  passion*, 
whereby  it  is  frequently  rendered  almost  unsusceptible  of  the 
principles  and  precepts  of  rational  religion  and  sound  morality. 
'  But  I  find  myself  digressing  again.  Poor  William !  then  in 
the  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth,  caught  a  putrid  fever,  and.  In 
n  few  days,  as  real  chief  mourner,  I  followed  his  remains  to  the 
1-iinl  of  forgetfulness. 

•JOHN  MURDOCH. 
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him  by  Mr  Kennedy,  but  neglected  to  ask  him 
for  your  address;  so,  if  you  find  a  spare  half 
minute,  please  let  my  brother  know  by  card 
where  and  when  he  will  find  you,  and  the  poor 
fellow  will  joyfully  wait  on  you,  as  one  of  the  few 
surviving  friends  of  the  man  whose  name,  and 
Christian  name  too,  he  has  the  honour  to  bear. 

The  next  letter  I  write  you  shall  be  a  long  one. 
I  have  much  to  tell  you  of  "  hair-breadth  'scapes 
in  th'  imminent  deadly  breach,"  with  all  the 
eventful  history  of  a  life,  the  early  years  of 
which  owed  so  much  to  your  kind  tutorage;  but 
this  at  an  hour  of  leisure.  My  kindest  compli- 
ments to  Mrs  Murdoch  and  family. 

I  am  ever,  my  dear  Sir, 
Your  obliged  friend, 

R.  B.I 


No.  CXCIV. 
TO  MR  M'MURDO. 

ELLISLAND,  2d  AUGUST,  1790. 


SIR, 


1  To  the  above  letter,  Mr  Murdoch  returned  the  following 
answer . 

'  HART-STREET,  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE, 

'  LONDON,  SEPTEMBER  14th,  1790. 
'My  DBAR  FRIEND, 

'  YOURS  of  the  16th  of  July,  I  received  on  the  26th,  in  the 
afternoon,  per  favour  of  my  friend  Mr  Kennedy,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  informed  that  your  brother  was  ill.  Being 
engaged  in  business  till  late  that  evening,  I  set  out  next  morn- 
Ing  to  see  him,  and  had  thought  of  three  or  four  medical  gen- 
tlemen of  my  acquaintance,  to  one  or  other  of  whom  I  might 
apply  for  advice,  provided  it  should  be  necessary.  But  when 
1  went  to  Mr  Barber's,  to  my  great  astonishment  and  heart- 
felt grief  I  found  that  my  young  friend  had,  on  Saturday,  bid 
an  everlasting  farewell  to  all  sublunary  things.— It  was  about 
a  fortnight  before  that  he  had  found  me  out,  by  Mr  Stevenson's 
accidentally  calling  at  my  shop  to  buy  something.  We  had  only 
one  interview,  and  that  was  highly  entertaining  to  me  in 
several  respects.  He  mentioned  some  instruction  I  had  given 
him  when  very  young,  to  which  he  said  he  owed,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  philanthropy  he  possessed.  He  also  took  notice 
of  my  exhorting  you  all,  when  I  wrote,  about  eight  years  ago, 
to  the  man  who,  of  all  mankind  that  I  ever  knew,  stood  highest 
in  my  esteem,  '  not  to  let  go  your  integrity."  You  may  easily 
conceive  that  such  conversation  was  both  pleasing  and  encou- 
raging to  me :  I  anticipated  a  deal  of  rational  happiness  from 
future  conversations.  Vain  are  our  expectations  and  hopes. 
They  are  so  almost  always— perhaps  (nay,  certainly)  for  our 
good.  Were  it  not  for  disappointed  hopes,  we  could  hardly 
spend  a  thought  on  another  state  of  existence,  or  be  in  any 
degree  reconciled  to  the  quitting  of  this.  I  know  of  no  one 
source  of  consolation  to  those  who  have  lost  young  relatives 
equal  to  that  of  their  being  of  a  good  disposition,  and  of  a  pro- 
mising character. 

'  Be  assured,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  cordially  sympathize 
with  you  all,  and  particularly  with  Mrs  Wra.  Harness,  who  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  mothers 
that  ever  lived.  Remember  me  to  her  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  when  you  see  her,  or  write.  Please  present  my  best 
compliments  to  Mrs  R.  Burns,  and  to  your  brother  and  sisters. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  exhort  you  to  filial  duty ;  and  to 
use  your  united  endeavours  in  rendering  the  evening  of  life  as 
comfortable  as  possible  to  a  mother  who  has  dedicated  so  great 
a  part  of  it  in  promoting  your  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare. 

'  Your  letter  to  Dr  Moore  I  delivered  at  his  house,  and  shall 
most  likely  know  your  opinion  of  Zeluco,  the  first  time  I  meet 


Now  that -you  are  over  with  the  sirens  of  Flat- 
tery, the  harpies  of  Corruption,  and  the  furies  of 
Ambition,  these  infernal  deities,  that  on  all  sides, 
and  in  all  parties,  preside  over  the  villanous  busi- 
ness of  politics,  permit  a  rustic  muse  of  your 
acquaintance  to  do  her  best  to  soothe  you  with  a 
song. 

You  knew  Henderson — 2  I  have  not  flattered 
his  memory. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obliged  humble  servant, 
R.  B. 


CXCV. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

8th  AUGUST,  1790. 
DEAR  MADAM, 

AFTER  a  long  day's  toil,  plague,  and  care,  I  sit 
down  to  write  you.  Ask  me  not  why  I  have 
delayed  it  so  long  ?  It  was  owing  to  hurry,  indo- 
lence, and  fifty  other  things ;  in  short,  to  any  thing 
— but  forgetfulness  of  la  plus  aimable  de  son  sexe. 
By  the  bye,  you  are  indebted  your  best  courtesy 
to  me  for  this  last  compliment ;  as  I  pay  it  from 
my  sincere  conviction  of  its  truth — a  quality 
rather  rare  in  compliments  of  these  grinning, 
bowing,  scraping  times. 

Well,  I  hope  writing  to  you  will  ease  a  little 
my  troubled  soul.  Sorely  has  it  been  bruised  to- 
day !  A  ci-devant  friend  of  mine,  and  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  yours,  has  given  my  feelings 
a  wound  that  I  perceive  will  gangrene  dange- 
rously ere  it  cure. 3  He  has  wounded  my  pride  ! 

R.  B. 


NO.  cxcvr. 

TO  MR  ALEX.  CUNNINGHAM. 


ELLISLAND,  8th  AUGUST,  1790. 
FORGIVE  me,  my  once  dear,   and  ever  dear, 

with  him.    I  wish  and  hope  for  a  long  letter.    Be  particular  i  friend,   my  seeming  negligence.     You  cannot  sit 
about  your  mother's  health.     I  hope  she  is  too  much  a  chns-  *  ,      •>  i-f 

tian  to  be  afflicted  above  measure,  or  to  sorrow  as  those  who     down  and  fancy  the  busy  liie  1  lead. 

have  no  hope.  I  

'  One  of  the  most  pleasing  hopes  I  have  is  to  visit  you  all ; 


out  I  am  commonly  disappointed  in  what  I  most  ardently  wish 
for. 

4 1  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

'JOHN  MURDOCH.' 


2  In  this  letter,  the  Poet  enclosed  his  Elegy  on  the  Death  of 
Captain  Matthew  Henderson.     See  page  117,  yol.  i. 

3  Who  the  'friend'  was.  or  what  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  were,  is  now  unknown. 
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1  laid  down  my  goose  feather  to  beat  my  brains 
for  an  apt  simile,  and  had  some  thought  of  a 
country  grannum  at  a  family  christening;  a  bride 
on  the  market  day  before  her  marriage;  or  a 
tavern-keeper  at  an  election  dinner;  but  the 
resemblance  that  hits  my  fancy  best  is,  that 
blackguard  miscreant,  Satan,  who  roams  about 
like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking,  searching  whom  he 
may  devour.  However,  tossed  about  as  I  am,  if 
I  choose  (and  who  would  not  choose)  to  bind 
down  with  the  crampets  of  attention  the  brazen 
foundation  of  integrity,  I  may  rear  up  the  super- 
structure of  Independence,  and  from  its  daring 
turrets  bid  defiance  to  the  storms  of  fate.  And 
is  not  this  a  "  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished?" 

"  Thy  spirit.  Independence,  let  me  share ; 
Lord  of  the  lion-heart,  and  eagle-eye  ! 
Thy  steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  bare, 
Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky !" 

Are  not  these  noble  verses?  They  are  the 
introduction  of  Smollett's  Ode  to  Independence : 
if  you  have  not  seen  the  poem,  I  will  send  it  to 
you. — How  wretched  is  the  man  that  hangs  on  by 
the  favours  of  the  great !  To  shrink  from  every 
dignity  of  man,  at  the  approach  of  a  lordly  piece 
of  self-consequence,  who,  amid  all  his  tinsel  glitter, 
and  stately  hauteur,  is  but  a  creature  formed  as 
thou  art — and  perhaps  not  so  well  formed  as  thou 
art — came  into  the  world  a  puling  infant  as  thou 
didst,  and  must  go  out  of  it  as  all  men  must,  a 
naked  corse.  *  *  *' 

R.  B. 


No.  CXCVIL 
TO  DR  ANDERSON. 2 


Sin, 


1790. 


I  AM  much  indebted  to  my  worthy  friend  Dr 
Blacklock  for  introducing  me  to  a  gentleman  of 
Dr  Anderson's  celebrity;  but  when  you  do  me 
the  honour  to  ask  my  assistance  in  your  proposed 
publication,  alas,  Sir !  you  might  as  well  think  to 


1  '  The  preceding  letter  to  Mrs  Dnnlop  explains  the  feelinars 
under  which  this  was  written.    The  strain  of  indignant  invec- 
tive goes  on  some  time  longer  in  the  style  which  our  bard  was 
too  apt  to  indulge,  and  of  which  the  reader  has  already  seen  so 
much.' — COBKIB. 

2  '  This  fragment,  first  published  by  Cromek,  is  placed  by  him 
and  subsequent  editors  under  1794,  and  by  Mr  Cunningham  is 
supposed  to  be  addressed  to  Dr  Robert  Anderson,  the  editor  of 
the  British  Poets.     We  have  little  doubt  that  the  gentleman 
addressed  was  Dr  James  Anderson,  a  well-known  agricultural 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  and  the  editor  of  a  weekly  miscellany 
entitled  "  The  Bee."    This  publication  was  commenced  in  Edin- 
burgh, December,  1790,  and  concluded  in  January.  1794,  when 
It  formed  eighteen  volumes.    The  above  letter  by  Burns,  from 
the  allusion  it  makes  to  his  extreme  occupation  by  business,  as 
well  as  from  the  bitterness  of  its  tone,  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  the  latter  part  of  1790,  immediately  after  the  Poet 
had  commenced  exciseman ;  it  was  an  answer,  probably,  to 
an  application  for  aid  in  the  conduct  of  "  The  Bee,"  then  about 
to  b«  started.     For  these  reasons,  the  present  editor  has  shifted 
its  place  in  the  Poet's  correspondence.'— CHAMBERS. 


cheapen  a  little  honesty  at  the  sign  of  an  advo- 
cate's wig,  or  humility  under  the  Geneva  bam  I. 
I  am  a  miserable  hurried  devil,  worn  to  the  mar- 
row in  the  friction  of  holding  the  noses  of  the 
poor  publicans  to  the  grindstone  of  the  Excise  ! 
and  like  Milton's  Satan,  for  private  reasons,  am 
forced 

"  To  do  what  yet,  tlio'  damn'd,  I  would  abhor." 

— and  except  a  couplet  or  two  of  honest  execra- 
tion 

******  * 

R.  n. 
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No.  CXCVIII. 
TO  CRAUFORD  TAIT,  ESQ.,  EDINBURGH. 

ELLISLAND,  15xn  OCTOBEK,  1790. 
DEAR  SIR, 

ALLOW  me  to  introduce  to  your  acquaintance 
the  bearer  Mr  Wm.  Duncan,  a  friend  of  mine, 
whom  I  have  long  known  and  long  loved.  His 
father,  whose  only  son  he  is,  has  a  decent  little  pro- 
perty in  Ayrshire,  and  has  bred  the  young  man 
to  the  law,  in  which  department  he  comes  up  an 
adventurer  to  your  good  town.  I  shall  give  you 
my  friend's  character  in  two  words :  as  to  hia 
head,  he  has  talents  enough,  and  more  than  enough 
for  common  life;  as  to  his  heart,  when  nature  had 
kneaded  the  kindly  clay  that  composes  it,  she  said, 
"  I  can  no  more." 


That  this  is  evident  will  appear  by  the  following  Poetical 
Epistle  of  Dr  Blacklock  to  the  Poet  :— 

EDINBURGH,  SEPT.  1st,  1790. 

"  How  does  my  dear  friend,  much  I  languish  to  hear, 
His  fortune,  relations,  and  all  that  are  dear  ? 
With  love  of  the  Muses  so  strongly  still  smitten, 
I  meant  this  epistle  in  verse  to  have  written ; 
But  from  age  and  infirmity,  indolence  flows, 
And  this,  much  1  fear,  will  restore  me  to  prose. 
Anon  to  my  business  I  wish  to  proceed,— 
Dr  Anderson  guides  and  provokes  me  to  speed, 
A  man  of  integrity,  genius,  and  worth, 
Who  soon  a  performance  intends  to  set  forth ; 
A  work  miscellaneous,  extensive,  and  free, 
Which  will  weekly  appear,  by  the  name  of  the  Bet, 
Of  this  from  himself  I  inclose  you  a  plan, 
And  hope  you  will  give  what  assistance  you  can. 
Entangled  with  business,  and  haunted  with  care, 
In  which  more  or  less  human  nature  must  share, 
Some  moments  of  leisure  the  Muses  will  claim, 
A  sacrifice  due  to  amusement  and  fame, 
The  Bee,  which  sucks  honey  from  ev'ry  gay  bloom. 
With  some  rays  of  your  genius  her  work  may  illume, 
Whilst  the  flow'r  whence  her  honey  spontaneously  flows, 
As  fragrantly  smells,  and  as  vigorously  grows. 

"  Now  with  kind  gratulations  'tis  time  to  conclude, 
And  add,  your  promotion  is  here  understood ; 
Thui  free  from  the  servile  employ  of  excise,  Sir, 
We  hope,  soon  to  hear  you  commence  supervisor : 
You  then,  more  at  leisure,  and  free  from  control. 
May  indulge  the  strong  passion  that  reigns  in  your  soul : 
But  I,  feeble  I,  must  to  nature  give  way ; 
Devoted  cold  death's,  and  longevity's  prey. 
From  verses  though  languid  my  thoughts  must  unbend, 
'Mm'  still  I  remain  your  affectionate  friend, 

THOMAS  BLACKLOC 
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You,  my  good  Sir,  were  born  under  kinder 
stars;  but  your  fraternal  sympathy,  I  well  know, 
can  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  young  man,  who 
goes  into  life  with  the  laudable  ambition  to  do 
sometliing,  and  to  be  something  among  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  but  whom  the  consciousness  of  friend- 
less obscurity  presses  to  the  earth,  and  wounds  to 
the  soul ! 

Even  the  fairest  of  his  virtues  are  against  him. 
That  independent  spirit,  and  that  ingenuous 
modesty,  qualities  inseparable  from  a  noble  mind, 
are,  with  the  million,  circumstances  not  a  little 
disqualifying.  What  pleasure  is  in  the  power  of 
the  fortunate  and  the  happy,  by  their  notice  and 
patronage,  to  brighten  the  countenance  and  glad 
the  heart  of  such  depressed  youth !  I  am  not  so 
angry  with  mankind  for  their  deaf  economy  of 
the  purse; — The  goods  of  this  world  cannot  be 
divided  without  being  lessened — but  why  be  a 
nigger  of  that  which  bestows  bliss  on  a  fellow- 
creature,  yet  takes  nothing  from  our  own  means 
of  enjoyment  ?  We  wrap  ourselves  up  in  the 
cloak  of  our  better  fortune,  and  turn  away  our 
eyes,  lest  the  wants  and  woes  of  our  brother- 
mortals  should  disturb  the  selfish  apathy  of  our 
souls ! 

I  am  the  worst  hand  in  the  world  at  asking  a 
favour.  That  indirect  address,  that  insinuating  im- 
plication, which,  without  any  positive  request, 
plainly  expresses  your  wish,  is  a  talent  not  to  be 
acquired  at  the  plough-tail.  Tell  me  then,  for 
you  can,  in  what  periphrasis  of  language,  in  what 
circumvolution  of  phrase,  I  shall  envelope,  yet 
not  conceal,  this  plain  story. — "  My  dear  Mr  Tait, 
my  friend  Mr  Duncan,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  to  you,  is  a  young  lad  of  your  own 
profession,  and  a  gentleman  of  much  modesty,  and 
great  worth.  Perhaps  it  may  be  in  your  power 
to  assist  him  in  the,  to  him,  important  considera- 
tion of  getting  a  place;  but,  at  all  events,  your 
notice  and  acquaintance  will  be  a  yery  great  ac- 
quisition to  him;  and  I  dare  pledge  myself  that 
he  will  never  disgrace  your  favour." 

You  may  possibly  be  surprised,  Sir,  at  such  a 
letter  from  me;  'tis,  I  own,  in  the  usual  way  of 
calculating  these  matters,  more  than  our  acquaint- 
ance entitles  me  to;  but  my  answer  is  short:  Of 
all  the  men  at  your  time  of  life,  whom  I  knew  in 
Edinburgh,  you  are  the  most  accessible  on  the  side 
on  which  I  have  assailed  you.  You  are  very  much 
altered  indeed  from  what  you  were  when  I  knew 
you,  if  generosity  point  the  path  you  will  not 
tread,  or  humility  call  to  you  in  vain. 

As  to  myself,  a  being  to  whose  interest  I  believe 
you  are  still  a  well-wisher ;  I  am  here  breathing 
at  all  times,  thinking  sometimes,  and  rhyming  now 
and  then.  Every  situation  has  its  share  of  the 
cares  and  pains  of  life,  and  my  situation  I  am  per- 


suaded has  a  full  ordinary  allowance  of  its  pleasures 
and  enjoyments. 

My  best  compliments  to  your  father  and  Miss 
Tait.  If  you  have  an  opportunity,  please  remem- 
ber me  in  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  of 
friendship  to  Mrs  Lewis  Hay-1  I  am  a  wretch  for 
not  writing  her;  but  I  am  so  hackneyed  with 
self -accusation  in  that  way,  that  my  conscience 
lies  in  my  bosom  with  scarce  the  sensibility  of  an 
oyster  in  its  shell.  Where  is  Lady  Mackenzie  ? 
wherever  she  is,  God  bless  her!  I  likewise  beg 
leave  to  trouble  you  with  compliments  to  Mr  Wm. 
Hamilton ;  Mrs  Hamilton  and  family ;  and  Mrs 
Chalmers,  when  you  are  in  that  country.  Should 
you  meet  with  Miss  Nimmo,  please  remember  me 
kindly  to  her. 

R.  B. 


No.  CXCIX. 
TO 


ELLISLAND,  1790. 
DEAR  SIR, 

WHETHER  in  the  way  of  my  trade,  I  can  be  of 
any  service  to  the  Rev.  Doctor,2  is  I  fear  very 
doubtful.  Ajax's  shield  consisted,  I  think,  of 
seven  bulls'  hides  and  a  plate  of  brass,  which 
altogether  set  Hector's  utmost  force  at  defiance. 
Alas  !  I  am  not  a  Hector,  and  the  worthy  Doctor's 
foes  are  as  securely  armed  as  Ajax  was.  Igno- 
rance, superstition,  bigotry,  stupidity,  malevolence, 
self-conceit,  envy — all  strongly  bound  in  a  massy 
frame  of  brazen  impudence.  Good  God,  Sir  !  to 
such  a  shield,  humour  is  the  peck  of  a  sparrow, 
and  satire  the  pop-gun  of  a  school-boy.  Crea- 
tion-disgracing scelerats  such  as  they,  God  only 
can  mend,  and  the  devil  only  can  punish.  In  the 
comprehending  way  of  Caligula,  I  wish  they  all 
had  but  one  neck.  I  feel  impotent  as  a  child  to  the 
ardour  of  my  wishes!  O  for  a  withering  curse  to 
blast  the  germins  of  their  wicked  machinations. 
O  for  a  poisonous  tornado,  winged  from  the  torrid 
zone  of  Tartarus,  to  sweep  the  spreading  crop  of 
their  villanous  contrivances  to  the  lowest  hell ! 

R.  B. 


No.  CC. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

ELLISLAND,  Nov.,  1790. 

"  As  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is  good  news 
from  a  far  country." 

Fate  has  long  owed  me  a  letter  of  good  news 
from  you,  in  return  for  the  many  tidings  of  sorrow 


1  Formm-ly  Miss  Margaret  Chalmers. 

2  Dr  M'Gill  of  Ayr.    See  '  The  Kirk's  Alarm,"  p.  102 
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[  liavc  received.  In  tins  instance  I  most  cordially 
obey  the  apostle — "  Rejoice  with  them  that  do 
rejoice"- — for  me  to  sing  for  joy,  is  no  new  thing, 
but  to  preach  for  joy,  as  I  have  done  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  epistle,  is  a  pitch  of  extrava- 
gant rapture  to  which  I  never  rose  before. 

I  read  your  letter — I  literally  jumped  for  joy. 
— How  could  such  a  mercurial  creature  as  a  poet 
lumpishly  keep  his  seat  on  the  receipt  of  the  best 
news  from  his  best  friend.  I  seized  my  gilt- 
headed  Wangec  rod,  an  instrument  indispensably 
necessary  in  my  left  hand,  in  the  moment  of  inspi- 
ration and  rapture ;  and  stride,  stride — quick  and 
quicker — out  skipt  I  among  the  broomy  banks  of 
Nith  to  muse  over  my  joy  by  retail.  To  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  prose  was  impossible.  Mrs 
Little's  is  a  more  elegant,  but  not  a  more  sincere 
compliment  to  the  sweet  little  fellow,  than  I, 
extempore  almost,  poured  out  to  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses: — 

••  Sweet  flow'ret,  pledge  o'  mcikle  IOTP. 

And  ward  o'  mony  a  prayer. 
What  heart  o'  Btane  wad  thou  n»  move, 

Sae  helpless,  sweet,  and  fair ! 
November  hirples  o'er  the  lea 

Chill  on  thy  lovely  form  ; 
And  gnne,  alas  !  the  shelt'ring  tret- 

Should  shield  thee  frae  the  storm."  1 

I  am  much  flattered  by  your  approbation  of 
my  '  Tarn  o'  Shanter,'  which  you  express  in  your 
former  letter;  though,  by  the  bye,  you  load  me 
in  that  said  letter  with  accusations  heavy  and 
many;  to  all  which  I  plead,  not  guilty!  Your 
book  is,  I  hear,  on  the  road  to  reach  me.  As  to 
printing  of  poetry,  when  you  prepare  it  for  the 
press,  you  have  only  to  spell  it  right,  and  place 
the  capital  letters  properly :  as  to  the  punctuation, 
the  printers  do  that  themselves. 

I  have  a  copy  of  '  Tarn  o'  Shanter '  ready  to 
send  you  by  the  first  opportunity ;  it  is  too  heavy 
to  send  by  post. 

I  heard  of  Mr  Corbet  lately.  He,  in  conse- 
quence of  your  recommendation,  is  most  zealous 
to  serve  me.  Plcaso  favour  me  soon  with  an 
account  of  your  good  folks ;  if  Mrs  H.  is  recover- 
ing, and  the  young  gentleman  doing  well. 

R.  B. 

No.  CCI. 
TO  LADY  W.  M.  CONSTABLE. 

r.u.isr.AM',  HTH  JAN.,  1791. 
MY  LADY, 

NOTHING  less  than  the  unlucky  accident  of  hav- 
ing lately  broken  my  right  arm,  could  have  pre- 
vented me  the  moment  I  received  your  ladyship's 
elegant  present  by  Mrs  Miller,2  from  returning 


1  See  Verses  on  the  Birth  of  a  Posthumous  Child,  p.  34,  v.  \. 

2  The  present  was  a  valuable  snuff-box,  with  a  beautiful 
<rVT°     miniature  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  thu  lid. 

M£C  11. 

£stT\a 


you  my  wannest  and  most  grateful  acknowlcdg  - 
incuts.  I  n.".*ure  your  lady.-hip,  I  shall  set  it  apart; 
the  symbols  of  religion  shall  only  be  more  sacrc-l. 
In  the  moment  of  poetic  composition,  the  box  shall 
be  my  inspiring  genius.  When  I  would  breathe 
the  comprehensive  wi>h  of  benevolence  for  the 
happiness  of  others,  I  shall  recollect  your  lady- 
ship ;  when  I  would  interest  my  fancy  in  the  dis- 
tresses incident  to  humanity,  I  shall  remember  the 
unfortunate  Mary. 

R.  B. 

No.  CCII. 
TO  WILLIAM  DUNBAR,  W.S. 

ELLISLAND,  17TH  JAN.,  1791. 

I  AM  not  gone  to  Elysium,  most  noble  Colonel,  3 
but  am  still  here  in  this  sublunary  world  serving 
my  God  by  propagating  his  image,  and  honouring 
my  king  by  begetting  him  loyal  subjects. 

Many  happy  returns  of  the  season  await  my 
friend.  May  the  thorns  of  care  never  beset  his 
path  !  May  peace  be  an  inmate  of  his  bosom, 
and  rapture  a  frequent  visitor  of  his  soul !  May 
the  blood-hounds  of  misfortune  never  track  his 
steps,  nor  the  screech-owl  of  sorrow  alarm  his 
dwelling !  May  enjoyment  tell  tny  hours,  and 
pleasure  number  thy  days,  thou  friend  of  the 
Bard  !  "  Blessed  be  he  that  blesseth  thee,  and 
cursed  be  he  that  curseth  thee ! ! ! " 

As  a  further  proof  that  I  am  still  iu  the  land  of 
existence,  I  send  you  a  poem,  the  latest  I  have 
composed.  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  wishing 
you  only  to  show  it  to  select  friends,  should  you 
think  it  worthy  a  friend's  perusal :  but. if  at  your 
first  leisure  hour  you  will  favour  me  with  your 
opinion  of,  and  strictures  on  the  performance,  it 
will  be  an  additional  obligation  on, 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  deeply  indebted  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 


No.  CCI  1 1. 
TO  MR  PETER  HILL. 

ElUSXAND,  17TH  JAN.,  1791. 
TAKE  these  two  guineas,  and  place  them  over 
against  that  damned  account  of  yours !  which  has 
gagged  my  mouth  these  five  or  six  months!  I 
can  as  little  write  good  tilings  as  apologies  to  the 
man  I  owe  money  to.  O  the  supreme  curse  of 
making  three  guineas  do  the  business  of  five! 
Not  all  the  labours  of  Hercules;  not  all  the 


3  Mr  Dunbar  was  styled  Colonel  of  the  Crorhallan  corps,  a 
club  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
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Hebrews'  three  centuries  of  Egyptian  bondage, 
were  such  an  insuperable  business,  such  an  infer- 
nal task!!  Poverty!  thou  half-sister  of  death, 
thou  cousin- german  of  hell!  where  shall  I  find 
force  of  execration  equal  to  the  amplitude  of  thy 
demerits?  Oppressed  by  thee,  the  venerable 
ancient,  grown  hoary  in  the  practice  of  every 
virtue,  laden  with  years  and  wretchedness,  im- 
plores a  little — little  aid  to  support  his  existence, 
from  a  stony-hearted  son  of  Mammon,  whose  sun 
of  prosperity  never  knew  a  cloud;  and  is  by  him 
denied  and  insulted.  Oppressed  by  thee,  the 
man  of  sentiment,  whose  heart  glows  with  inde- 
pendence, and  melts  with  sensibility,  inly  pines 
under  the  neglect,  or  writhes  in  bitterness  of 
soul,  under  the  contumely  of  arrogant,  unfeeling 
wealth.  Oppressed  by  thee,  the  son  of  genius, 
whose  ill-starred  ambition  plants  him  at  the 
tables  of  the  fashionable  and  polite,  must  see  in 
suffering  silence,  his  remark  neglected,  and  his 
person  despised ;  while  shallow  greatness,  in  his 
idiot  attempts  at  wit,  shall  meet  with  countenance 
and  applause.  Nor  is  it  only  the  family  of  worth 
that  have  reason  to  complain  of  thee :  the  child- 
ren of  folly  and  vice,  though  in  common  with 
thee  the  offspring  of  evil,  smart  equally  under 
thy  rod.  Owing  to  thee,  the  man  of  unfortunate 
disposition  and  neglected  education,  is  condemned 
as  a  fool  for  his  dissipation,  despised  and  shunned 
as  a  needy  wretch,  when  his  follies  as  usual  bring 
him  to  want;  and  when  his  unprincipled  neces- 
sities drive  him  to  dishonest  practices,  he  is 
abhorred  as  a  miscreant,  and  perishes  by  the 
justice  of  his  country.  But  far  otherwise  is  the 
lot  of  the  man  of  family  and  fortune.  His  early 
follies  and  extravagance  are  spirit  and  fire;  his 
consequent  wants  are  the  embarrassments  of  an 
honest  fellow;  and  when,  to  remedy  the  matter, 
he  has  gained  a  legal  commission  to  plunder  dis- 
tant provinces,  or  massacre  peaceful  nations,  he 
returns,  perhaps,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  rapine 
and  murder;  lives  wicked  and  respected,  and  dies 
a  scoundrel  and  a  lord. — Nay,  worst  of  all,  alas  for 
helpless  woman!  the  needy  prostitute,  who  has 
shivered  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  waiting  to 
earn  the  wages  of  casual  prostitution,  is  left 
neglected  and  insulted,  ridden  down  by  the 
chariot  wheels  of  the  coroneted  RIP,  hurrying 
on  to  the  guilty  assignation;  she  who,  without 
the  same  necessities  to  plead,  riots  nightly  in  the 
same  guilty  trade. 

Well !  divines  may  say  of  it  what  they  please ; 
but  execration  is  to  the  mind,  what  phlebotomy 
is  to  the  body:  the  vital  sluices  of  both  are  won- 
derfully relieved  by  their  respective  evacuations.1 

R.  B. 


1   'Thus  it  was  that  the  sentiments  \vliich  breathe  in  the 
poetry  of  Burns,  constantly  animated  his  own  bosom  in  the 


NO.    CCIV. 
TO  MR  ALEX.  CUNNINGHAM. 

ELLISLAND,  23o  JANUARY,  1791. 

MANY  happy  returns  of  the  season  to  you,  my 
dear  friend !  As  many  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  as  is  consistent  with  the  usual  mixture  of  good 
and  evil  in  the  cup  of  Being ! 

I  have  just  finished  a  poem  ('  Tarn  o'  Shanter ') 
which  you  will  receive  inclosed.  It  is  my  first 
essay  in  the  way  of  tales. 

I  have  these  several  months  been  hammering 
at  an  elegy  on  the  amiable  and  accomplished 
Miss  Burnet.  I  have  got,  and  can  get,  no  farther 
than  the  following  fragment,  on  which  please 
give  me  your  strictures.  In  all  kinds  of  poetic 
composition,  I  set  great  store  by  your  opinion ; 
but  in  sentimental  verses,  in  the  poetry  of  the 
heart,  no  Roman  Catholic  ever  set  more  value  on 
the  infallibility  of  the  Holy  Father  than  I  do  on 
yours. 

I  mean  the  introductory  couplets  as  text  verses. 

ELEGY 

On  the  late  Miss  BURNET  O/MONBODDO. 
"  Life  ne'er  exulted  in  so  rich  a  prize, 
As  Burnet  lovely  from  her  native  skies ; 
Nor  envious  death  so  triumph'd  in  a  blow, 
As  that  which  laid  th'  accomplished  Burnet  low."  2 


Let  me  hear  from  you  soon.     Adieu ! 


R.  B. 


No.  CCV. 
TO  DR  MOORE. 

ELLISLAND,  28TH  JAN.,  1791. 
I  DO  not  know,  Sir,  whether  you  are  a  sub- 
scriber to  Grose's  Antiquities   of  Scotland.     If 
you  are,  the  inclosed  poem  will  not  be  altogether 
new  to  you.3     Captain  Grose  did  me  the  favour 


intercourse  of  life.  They  were  not  "conjured  up"  merely 
"for  the  occasions"  of  his  muse:  he  never  felt,  thought,  or 
acted,  but  as  a  poet.  The  silent  walk,  the  interesting  hour  of 
female  society,  and  the  rude  and  boisterous  merriment  of  the 
feast  and  the  bowl,  were  all  tinctured  with  the  varying  emo- 
tions of  the  bard.  His  powerful  sensibilities,  too  strong  to  be 
tinctured  with  any  of  that  affectation  which  justly  exposes 
feeble  pretenders  to  ridicule  and  scorn,  found  an  uncontroled 
vent,  and  constantly  fed  the  stream  of  living  colours  in  which 
his  pen  was  dipped.  To  the  artifices  of  composition,  the  trick 
of  combining  tawdry  or  mellifluous  words  which 

"  Play  round  the  '  ear'  but  come  not  to  the  heart," 
he  had  never  occasion  to  resort.  His  mind  was  always  full, 
and  he  wrote  from  it :  he  only  sought  for  language,  therefore, 
as  the  channel  of  Us  thoughts.  On  this  account  there  is  a 
pervading  spirit  in  his  writings  which  shines  with  palpable 
superiority  through  their  dress.' — SIR  EOEHTO.N  BBYDGES. 

2  See  p.  125,  vol.  L 

3  The  inclosed  poem  was  '  Tarn  o"  Shanter.'    Dr  Moore's 
reception  of  this  chef-d'oeuvre,  and  of  the  Elegy  on   Captain 
Henderson,  was  cold  enough.    The  following  is  his  answer  — 
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to  send  me  a  dozen  copies  of  the  proof  sheet,  of 
TV  1 1  irh  this  is  one.  Should  you  have  read  the 
before,  still  this  will  answer  the  principal 
end  I  have  in  view :  it  will  give  me  another 
opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  all  your  good- 
ness to  the  rustic  bard;  and  also  of  showing  you, 
that  the  abilities  you  have  been  pleased  to  com- 
mend and  patronise  are  still  employed  in  the  way 
you  wish. 


•LONDON,  2£>rii  MAKI-II.  l;91. 
•  DBA*  SIR, 

•YOUR  letter  of  the  28th  February  I  received  only  two  days 
airo, and  tins  day  I  li;id  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  the  Rev.  Mr 
Bmrd,  at  the  Duke  of  Athole's,  who  had  been  so  obliging  as  to 
transmit  it  to  me,  with  the  printed  verses  on  Alloa  Church,  the 
Elegy  on  Captain  Henderson,  and  the  Epitaph.  There  are 
many  poetical  beauties  in  the  former;  what  I  particularly 
admire  are  the  three  striking  similes  from 

"  Or  like  the  snow  falls  on  the  river." 
an  1  the  eight  lines  which  begin  with 

'•  By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford," 

BO  exquisitely  expressive  of  the  superstitious  impressions  of  the 
country     Aud  the  twenty-two  lines  from 

"  Coffins  stood  round  like  open  presses," 

which,  in  my  opinion,  are  equal  to  the  ingredients  of  Shak- 
tpeare's  cauldron  in  Macbeth. 

'  As  for  the  Elegy,  the  chief  merit  of  it  consists  in  the  graphi- 
cal description  of  the  objects  belonging  to  the  country  in  which 
the  poet  writes,  and  which  none  but  a  Scottish  poet  could  have 
described,  and  none  but  a  real  poet  and  close  observer  of  Nature 
could  have  to  described. 

4  There  is  something  original,  and  wonderfully  pleasing  in  the 
Jfyitaph. 

'  I  remember  you  once  hinted  before,  what  you  repeat  in  your 
last,  that  you  had  made  some  remarks  on  Zeluco,  on  the  marKin. 
1  should  be  very  glad  to  see  them,  and  regret  you  did  not  send 
them  before  the  last  edition,  which  is  just  published.  Fray 
transcribe  them  for  me ;  I  sincerely  value  your  opinion  very 
highly,  and  pray  do  not  suppress  one  of  those  in  which  you 
etnture  the  sentiment  or  expression.  Trust  me  it  will  break 
uo  squares  between  us — I  am  not  akin  to  the  Bishop  of  Grenada. 

'  I  must  now  mention  what  has  been  on  my  mind  for  some 
time;  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  imprudent,  in  scattering 
abroad  so  many  copies  of  your  verses.  It  is  most  natural  to 
give  a  few  to  confidential  friends,  particularly  to  those  who 
are  connected  with  the  subject,  or  who  are  perhaps  themselves 
the  subject,  but  this  ought  to  be  done  under  promise  not  to 
give  other  copies.  Of  the  poem  you  sent  me  on  Queen  Mary, 
1  refused  every  solicitation  for  copies,  but  I  lately  saw  it  in  a 
newspaper.  My  motive  for  cautioning  you  on  this  subject  is 
that  I  wish  to  engage  you  to  collect  all  your  fugitive  pieces, 
not  already  printed,  and  after  they  have  been  reconsidered,  and 
polished  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  I  would  have  you  pub- 
lish them  by  another  subscription;  in  promoting  of  whk-li  I 
will  exert  myself  with  pleasure. 

•In  your  future  compositions  I  wish  you  would  use  the 
modern  English.  You  have  shown  your  powers  in  Scottish 
sufficiently.  Although  in  certain  subjects  it  gives  additional 
zest  to  the  humour,  yet  it  is  lost  to  the  English;  and  why 
should  you  write  only  for  a  part  of  the  island,  when  you  can 
command  the  admiration  of  the  whole  ? 

'  If  you  chance  to  write  to  my  friend  Mrs  Dunlop,  of  Dunlop, 
I  beg  to  be  affectionately  remembered  to  her.  She  must  not 
judge  of  the  warmth  of  my  sentiments  respecting  her,  by  the 
number  of  my  letters:  I  hardly  ever  write  a  line  but  on  business; 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  scribbled  all  this  to  you, 
but  for  the  business  part  of  it,  that  U,  to  instigate  you  to  a  new 
publication)  and  to  tell  you  that,  when  you  think  you  have  a 
sufficient  number  to  make  a  volume,  you  should  set  your 
frienda  on  getting  subscriptions.  I  wish  1  could  have  a  few 
hours'  conversation  with  you;  I  hare  many  things  to  say, 
which  I  cannot  write.  If  I  ever  go  to  Scotland,  I  will  let  you 
know,  that  you  may  meet  me  at  your  own  house,  or  my  friend 


Mrs  Hamilton's,  or  both. 


•  Adimi,  my  dear  Sir,*  &r. 


The  '  Elegy  on  Captain  Henderson'  '  is  a  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  a  man  I  loved  much. 
Poets  have  in  this  the  same  advantage  as  Roman 
Catholics ;  they  can  be  of  service  to  their  friends 
after  they  have  passed  that  bourne  where  all  other 
kindness  ceases  to  be  of  avail.  Whether,  after 
all,  either  the  one  or  the  other  be  of  any  real 
service  to  the  dead,  is,  I  fear,  very  problematical ; 
but  I  am  sure  they  are  highly  gratifying  to  the 
living :  and  as  a  very  orthodox  text,  I  forget 
where  in  scripture,  says,  "  whatsoever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin;"  so  say  I,  whatsoever  is  not  detri- 
mental to  society,  and  is  of  positive  enjoyment, 
is  of  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things  and  ought 
to  be  received  and  enjoyed  by  his  creatures  with 
thankful  delight.  As  almost  all  my  religious 
tenets  originate  from  my  heart,  I  am  wonderfully 
pleased  with  the  idea,  that  I  can  still  keep  up  a 
tender  intercourse  with  the  dearly  beloved  friend, 
or  still  more  dearly  beloved  mistress,  who  is  gone 
to  the  world  of  spirits. 

The  ballad  on  Queen  Mary2  was  begun  while 
I  was  busy  with  Percy's  Reliques  of  English 
Poetry.  By  the  way,  how  much  is  every  honest 
heart,  which  has  a  tincture  of  Caledonian  pre- 
judice, obliged  to  you  for  your  glorious  story  of 
Buchanan  and  Targe!  'Twas  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  your  loyal  gallantry  of  soul,  giving  Targe 
the  victory.  I  should  have  been  mortified  to  the 
ground  if  you  had  not. 

I  have  just  read  over,  once  more  of  many 
times,  your  Zeluco.  I  marked  with  my  pencil, 
as  I  went  along,  every  passage  that  pleased  me 
particularly  above  the  rest ;  and  one  or  two,  I 
think,  wlu'ch,  with  humble  deference,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  unequal  to  the  merits  of  the  book. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  to  transcribe  these 
marked  passages,  or  at  least  so  much  of  them  as 
to  point  where  they  are,  and  send  them  to  you. 
Original  strokes  that  strongly  depict  the  human 
heart,  is  your  and  Fielding's  province,  beyond 
any  other  novelist  I  have  ever  perused.  Rich- 
ardson indeed  might,  perhaps,  be  excepted;  but 
unhappily,  his  dramatis  persona:  are  beings  of 
another  world ;  and  however  they  may  captivate 
the  inexperienced,  romantic  fancy  of  a  boy  or 
a  girl,  they  will  ever,  in  proportion  as  we  have 
made  human  nature  our  study,  dissatisfy  our 
riper  years. 

As  to  my  private  concerns,  I  am  going  on,  a 
mighty  tax-gatherer  before  the  Lord,  and  have 
lately  had  the  interest  to  get  myself  ranked  on 
the  list  of  excise  as  a  supervisor.  I  am  not  yet 
employed  as  such,  but  in  a  few  years  I  shall  fall 
into  the  file  of  supervisorship  by  seniority.  1 
have  had  an  immense  loss  in  the  death  of  the 


I  Sen  p.  117  vol.  i. 


2  See  p.  124,  vol.  i. 
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Earl  of  Glencaimj  the  patron  from  whom  all  my 
fame  and  fortune  took  its  rise.  Independent  of 
my  grateful  attachment  to  him,  which  was  indeed 
so  strong  that  it  pervaded  my  very  soul,  and  was 
entwined  with  the  thread  of  my  existence:  so 
soon  as  the  prince's  friends  had  got  in,  (and  every 
dog  you  know  has  his  day,)  my  getting  forward 
in  the  excise  would  have  been  an  easier  business 
than  otherwise  it  will  be.  Though  this  was  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  yet,  thank 
Heaven,  I  can  live  and  rhyme  as  I  am;  and  as  to 
my  boys,  poor  little  fellows  !  if  I  cannot  place 
.them  on  as  liigh  an  elevation  in  life  as  I  could 
wish,  I  shall,  if  I  am  favoured  so  much  by  the 
Disposer  of  events  as  to  see  that  period,  fix  them 
on  as  broad  and  independent  a  basis  as  possible. 
Among  the  many  wise  adages  which  have  been 
treasured  up  by  our  Scottish  ancestors,  this  is  one 
of  the  best,  Better  be  the  head  o'  the  commonalty, 
than  the  tail  o'  the  gentry. 

But  I  am  got  on  a  subject  which,  however  inter- 
esting to  me,  is  of  no  manner  of  consequence  to 
you;  so  I  shall  give  you  a  short  poem  on  the  other 
page,  and  close  this  with  assuring  you  how  sin- 
cerely I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Yours,  &c. 

R.  B. 

Written  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  book,  which  I 
presented  to  a  very  young  lady,  whom  I  had  for- 
merly characterised  under  the  denomination  of 
The  Rose  bud. » 


No.  CCVI. 

TO  A.  F.  TYTLER,  ESQ., 
(LORD  WOODIIOUSELEE.) 

ELLISLAND,  1791. 


SIR, 


NOTHING  less  than  the  unfortunate  accident  I 
have  met  with  could  have  prevented  my  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  your  letter.2  His  own 
favourite  poem,  and  that  an  essay  in  the  walk  of 


1  See  the  '  Lines  to  Miss  Cruikshank,  a  very  yonng  Lady,1 
p.  66,  vol.  i, 

2  The  following  is  the  letter  to  which  the  above  is  a  reply : 
"  DEAR  SIR, — Mr  Hill  yesterday  put  into  my  hands  a  sheet  of 

'  Grose's  Antiquities,"  containing  a  poem  of  yours,  entitled, 
'Tarn  o1  Shanter,'  a  tale.  The  very  high  pleasure  I  have 
received  from  the  perusal  of  this  admirable  piece,  I  feel,  demands 
the  warmest  acknowledgments.  Hill  tells  me  he  is  to  send  off 
a  packet  for  you  this  day ;  I  cannot  resist,  therefore,  putting 
on  paper  what  I  must  have  told  you  in  person,  had  I  met  with 
you  after  the  recent  perusal  of  your  tale,  which  is,  that  I  feel 
I  owe  you  a  debt,  which,  if  undischarged,  would  reproach  me 
with  ingratitude.  I  have  seldom  in  my  life  tasted  of  higher 
enjoyment  from  any  work  of  genius,  than  I  have  received  from 
this  composition ;  and  1  am  much  mistaken,  if  this  poem  alone, 
had  you  never  written  another  syllable,  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  transmitted  your  name  down  to  posterity 


the  muses  entirely  neAv  to  him,  where  conse- 
quently his  hopes  and  fears  were  on  the  mori 
anxious  alarm  for  his  success  in  the  attempt ;  to 
have  that  poem  so  much  applauded  by  one  of 
the  first  judges,  was  the  most  delicious  vibration 
that  ever  thrilled  along  the  heart-strings  of  a 
poor  poet.  However,  Providence,  to  keep  up  the 
proper  proportion  of  evil  with  the  good,  which  it 
seems  is  necessary  in  this  sublunary  state,  thought 
proper  to  check  my  exultation  by  a  very  serious 
misfortune.  A  day  or  two  after  I  received  your 
letter,  my  horse  came  down  with  me  and  broke 
my  right  arm.  As  this  is  the  first  service  my  arm 
has  done  me  since  its  disaster,  I  find  myself  unable 
to  do  more  than  just  in  general  terms  thank  you 
for  this  additional  instance  of  your  patronage  and 
friendship.  As  to  the  faults  you  detected  in  the 
piece,  they  are  truly  there :  one  of  them,  the  hit 
at  the  lawyer  and  priest,  I  shall  cut  out ;  as  to  the 
falling  off  in  the  catastrophe,  for  the  reason  you 
justly  adduce,  it  cannot  easily  be  remedied.  Your 
approbation,  Sir,  has  given  me  such  additional 
spirits  to  persevere  in  this  species  of  poetic  com- 
position, that  I  am  already  revolving  two  or  three 


with  high  reputation.  In  the  introductory  part,  where  you 
paint  the  character  of  your  hero,  and  exhibit  him  at  the  ale- 
house ingle,  with  his  tippling  cronies,  you  have  delineated 
nature  with  a  humour  and  naivete,  that  would  do  honour  to 
Matthew  Prior ;  but  when  you  describe  the  infernal  orgies  of 
the  witches'  sabbath,  and  the  hellish  scenery  in  which  they  are 
exhibited,  you  display  a  power  of  imagination  that  Shakspeare 
himself  could  not  have  exceeded.  I  know  not  that  I  have  ever 
met  with  a  picture  of  more  horrible  fancy  than  the  following : 

'  Coffins  stood  round  like  open  presses, 
That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses ; 
And  by  some  devilish  cantrip  slight, 
Each  in  his  cauld  hand  held  a  light.' 

But  when  I  came  to  the  succeeding  lines,  my  blood  ran  cold 
within  me : 

•  A  knife,  a  father's  throat  had  mangled, 
Whom  his  ain  son  of  life  bereft ; 
The  grey  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft.' 

"  And  here,  after  the  two  following  lines, '  Wi'  mair  o'  horrible 
and  awfu','  &c.  the  descriptive  part  might  perhaps  have  been 
better  closed,  than  the  four  lines  which  succeed,  which,  though 
good  in  themselves,  yet,  as  they  derive  all  their  merit  from  the 
satire  they  contain,  are  here  rather  misplaced  among  the  cir- 
cumstances of  pure  horror.  The  initiation  of  the  young  witch 
is  most  happily  described — the  effect  of  her  charms  exhibited  in 
the  dance  of  Satan  himself— the  apostrophe — '  Ah,  little  thought 
thy  reverend  grannie ! ' — the  transport  of  Tarn,  who  forgets 
his  situation,  and  enters  completely  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene, 
are  all  features  of  high  merit  in  this  excellent  composition. 
The  only  fault  it  possesses,  is,  that  the  winding  up,  or  conclu- 
sion of  the  story,  is  not  commensurate  to  the  interest  which  is 
excited  by  the  descriptive  and  characteristic  painting  of  the 
preceding  parts — The  preparation  is  fine,  but  the  result  is  not 
adequate.  But  for  this,  perhaps  you  have  a  good  apology — 
you  stick  to  the  popular  tale. 

"  And  now  that  I  have  got  out  my  mind,  and  feel  a  little 
relieved  of  the  weight  of  that  debt  I  owed  you,  let  me  end  thia 
desultory  scroll  by  an  advice :  you  have  proved  your  talent  for 
a  species  of  composition  in  which  but  a  very  few  of  our  own 
poets  have  succeeded.  Go  on— write  more  tales  in  the  same  style 
—you  will  eclipse  Prior  and  La  Fontaine ;  for,  with  equal  wit, 
equal  power  of  numbers,  and  equal  naivete  of  expression,  you 
have  a  bolder  and  more  vigorous  imagination." 


stories  in  my  fancy.  If  I  can  bring  these  floating 
ideas  to  bear  any  kind  of  embodied  form,  it  will 
give  me  an  additional  opportunity  of  assuring  you 
how  much  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

R.  B. 


No.  CCVII. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP 

ELLISLAND,  7m  FEB.,  1791. 

WHEN  I  tell  you,  Madam,  that  by  a  fall,  not 
from  my  horse,  but  Avith  my  horse,  I  have  been  a 
cripple  some  time,  and  that  this  is  the  first  day 
my  arm  and  hand  have  been  able  to  serve  me  in 
writing;  you  will  allow  that  it  is  too  good  an 
apology  for  my  seemingly  ungrateful  silence.  I 
am  now  getting  better,  and  am  able  to  rhyme  a 
little,  which  implies  some  tolerable  ease;  as  I 
cannot  think  that  the  most  poetic  genius  is  able 
to  compose  on  the  rack. 

I  do  not  remember  if  ever  I  mentioned  to  you 
my  having  an  idea  of  composing  an  elegy  on  the 
late  Miss  Burnet  of  Monboddo.  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  pretty  well  acquainted  with  her,  and  have 
seldom  felt  so  much  at  the  loss  of  an  acquaint- 
ance, as  when  I  heard  that  so  amiable  and 
accomplished  a  piece  of  God's  work  was  no  more. 
I  have,  as  yet,  gone  no  farther  than  the  following 
fragment,  of  which  please  let  me  have  your 
opinion.  You  know  that  elegy  is  a  subject  so 
much  exhausted,  that  any  new  idea  on  the  business 
is  not  to  be  expected:  'tis  well  if  we  can  place  an 
old  idea  in  a  new  light.  How  far  I  have  suc- 
ceeded as  to  this  last,  you  will  judge  from  what 
follows. '  I  have  proceeded  no  further. 

Your  kind  letter,  with  your  kind  remembrance 
of  your  godson,  came  safe.  This  last,  Madam,  is 
scarcely  what  my  pride  can  bear.  As  to  the  little 
fellow,  he  is,  partiality  apart,  the  finest  boy  I  have 
of  a  long  time  seen.  He  is  now  seventeen  months 
old,  has  the  small  pox  and  measles  over,  has  cut 
several  teeth,  and  never  had  a  grain  of  doctor's 
drugs  in  his  bowels. 

I  am  truly  happy  to  hear  that  "  the  little 
floweret"  is  blooming  so  fresh  and  fair,  and  that 
the  "mother  plant"  is  rather  recovering  her 
drooping  head.  Soon  and  well  may  her  "  cruel 
wounds"  be  healed  !  I  have  written  thus  far  with 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  When  I  get  a  little 
abler,  you  shall  hear  farther  from, 
Madam,  yours, 

R.  B. 


1  See  tlie  Elegy,  p.  125,  vol.  i. 


No.  CCVII  I. 


TO  THE  REV.  ARCH.  ALISON.' 


ELUSLAND,  NEAR  DUMFRIES, 
14TH  FEB.,  1791. 


Sm, 


You  must  by  this  time  have  set  me  down  as  one 
of  the  most  ungrateful  of  men.  You  did  me  the 
honour  to  present  me  with  a  book,  which  does  honour 
to  science  and  the  intellectual  powers  of  man,  and 
I  have  not  even  so  much  as  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  it.  The  fact  is,  you  yourself  are  to 
blame  for  it.  Flattered  as  I  was  by  your  telling 
me  that  you  wished  to  have  my  opinion  of  the 
work,  the  old  spiritual  enemy  of  mankind,  who 
knows  well  that  vanity  is  one  of  the  sins  that 
most  easily  beset  me,  put  it  into  my  head  to  pon- 
der over  the  performance  with  the  look-out  of  a 
critic,  and  to  draw  up,  forsooth,  a  deep  learned 
digest  of  strictures  on  a  composition,  of  which,  in 
fact,  until  I  read  the  book,  I  did  not  even  know 
the  first  principles.  I  own,  Sir,  that,  at  first 
glance,  several  of  your  propositions  startled  me 


1  '  A  present  which  Mr  Alison  sent  htm  afterwards  of  his 
'  Essay  on  Taste,'  drew  from  Burns  a  letter  of  acknowledgment 
which  I  remember  to  have  read  with  some  degree  of  surprise 
at  the  distinct  conception  he  appeared  from  it  to  have  formed 
of  the  general  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  association.  'When 
I  saw  Mr  Alison  in  Shropshire,  last  autumn,  I  forgot  to  enquire 
if  the  letter  be  still  in  existence.  If  it  is,  you  may  easily  pro- 
cure it  by  means  of  our  friend  Mr  Houlbrooke.' — DUGALD 
STEWART. 

The  above  letter  is  the  one  alluded  to  by  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor. 

'It  is  difficult  to  read  without  a  smile  that  letter  of  Mr 
Dugald  Stewart,  in  which  he  describes  himself  to  Mr  Alison  as 
being  surprised  to  discover  that  Burns,  after  reading  the  latter 
author's  elegant  Essay  on  Taste,  had  really  been  able  to  form 
some  shrewd-enough  notion  of  the  general  principles  of  the 
association  of  ideat .'  It  is  amusing  enough  to  trace  the  lin- 
gering reluctance  of  some  of  these  polished  scholars,  about 
admitting  even  to  themselves  in  his  absence,  what  it  is  certain 
they  all  felt  sufficiently  when  they  were  actually  in  his  pre- 
sence. The  extraordinary  resources  Burns  displayed  in  con- 
versation— the  strong  vigorous  sagacity  of  his  observations  on 
life  and  manners — the  splendour  of  his  wit,  and  the  glowing 
energy  of  his  eloquence,  when  his  feelings  were  stirred,  made 
him  the  object  of  serious  admiration  among  those  practised 
masters  of  the  art  of  tali :  that  galaxy  of  eminent  men  of  letters 
who,  in  their  various  departments,  shed  lustre  at  that  period  on 
the  name  of  Scotland.' — LOCKHART. 

1  The  doctrine  here  alluded  to  is  oue  peculiar,  we  believe,  to 
the  Scotch  school  of  metaphysicians,  and  mainly  consists  in  an 
assertion  that  our  ideas  of  benuty  in  objects  of  all  kinds  arise 
from  our  associating  with  them  some  other  ideas  of  an  agree- 
able kind.  For  instance,  our  notion  of  beauty  in  the  cheek  of  a 
pretty  maiden  arises  from  our  notions  of  her  health,  innocence, 
and  so  forth;  our  notion  of  the  beauty  of  a  Highland  prospect, 
such  as  the  Troiachs,  from  our  notions  of  the  romantic  kind  of  life 
formerly  led  in  it;  as  if  there  was  no  female  beauty  indepen- 
dent of  both  health  and  innocence,  or  fine  scenery  where  uien 
had  not  formerly  worn  tartans  and  claymores.  The  whole  of 
this  letter  of  Burns  is,  in  reality  (though  perhaps  unmeant  by 
him),  a  satire  on  this  doctrine,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
eloquence  of  an  Alison,  a  Stewart,  and  a  Jeffrey,  must  now  bo 
considered  as  amongst  the  dreams  of  philosophy.*— CHAM- 
BER*. 


GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


as  paradoxical.  That  the  martial  clangor  of  a 
trumpet  had  something  in  it  vastly  more  grand, 
heroic,  and  sublime,  than  the  twingle  twangle  of  a 
Jews-harp :  that  the  delicate  flexure  of  a  rose- 
twig,  when  the  half-blown  flower  is  heavy  with 
the  tears  of  the  dawn,  was  infinitely  more  beau- 
tiful and  elegant  than  the  upright  stub  of  a  bur- 
dock ;  and  that  from  something  innate  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  associations  of  ideas ; — these  I  had 
set  down  as  irrefragable,  orthodox  truths,  until 
perusing  your  book  shook  my  faith. — In  short, 
Sir,  except  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  which 
I  made  a  shift  to  unravel  by  my  father's  fireside, 
in  the  winter  evenings  of  the  first  season  I  held 
the  plough,  I  never  read  a  book  which  gave  me 
such  a  quantum  of  information,  and  added  so  much 
to  my  stock  of  ideas,  as  your  "  Essays  on  the 
Principles  of  Taste."  One  thing,  Sir,  you  must 
forgive  my  mentioning  as  an  uncommon  merit  of 
the  work — I  mean  the  language.  To  clothe 
abstract  philosophy  in  elegance  of  style,  sounds 
something  like  a  contradiction  in  terms  ;  but  you 
have  convinced  me  that  they  are  quite  compa- 
tible. 

I  enclose  you  some  poetic  bagatelles  of  my  late 
composition.  The  one  in  print  is  my  first  essay 
in  the  way  of  telling  a  tale. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

R.  B. 


No.  CCIX. 
TO  THE  REV.  G.  BAIRD.« 

ELLISLAND,  1791. 
REVEREND  Sm, 

WHY  did  you,  my  dear  Sir,  write  to  me  in  such 
a  hesitating  style  on  the  business  of  poor  Bruce  ? 
Don't  I  know,  and  have  I  not  felt,  the  many  ills, 


1  This  letter  was  in  answer  to  the  following  one  from  Prin- 
cipal Baird : — 

'  LONDON,  STH  FEB.,  1791. 
•SIR, 

'  I  TROUBLE  you  with  this  letter  to  inform  you  that  I  am  in 
hopes  of  being-  able  very  soon  to  bring  to  the  press  a  new  edi- 
tion (long  since  talked  of)  of  Michael  Bruce's  Poems.  The 
profits  of  the  edition  are  to  go  to  his  mother— a  woman  of 
eighty  years  of  age— poor  and  helpless.  The  poems  are  to  be 
published  by  subscription  ;  and  it  may  be  possible,  I  think,  to 
make  out  a  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  volume,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
few  hitherto  unpublished  verses,  which  I  have  got  from  the 
mother  of  the  poet. 

'  But  the  design  I  have  in  view  in  writing  to  you  is  not 
merely  to  inform  you  of  these  facts ;  it  is  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
your  name  and  pen  in  support  of  the  scheme.  The  reputation 
of  Bruce  is  already  high  with  every  reader  of  classical  taste, 
•md  I  shall  be  anxious  to  guard  against  tarnishing  his  character, 
by  allowing  any  new  poems  to  appear  that  may  lower  it.  For 
this  purpose  the  MSS.  I  am  in  possession  of,  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  revision  of  some  whose  critical  talents  I  can  trust 
to,  and  I  mean  still  to  submit  them  to  others 


the  peculiar  ills  that  poetic  flesh  is  heir  to  ?  You 
shall  have  your  choice  of  all  the  unpublished 
poems  I  have ;  and  had  your  letter  had  my  direc- 
tion so  as  to  have  reached  me  sooner,  (it  only 
came  to  my  hand  this  moment,)  I  should  have 
directly  put  you  out  of  suspense  on  the  subject. 
I  only  ask,  that  some  prefatory  advertisement  in 
the  book,  as  well  as  the  subscription  bills,  may 
bear,  that  the  publication  is  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  Bruce's  mother.  I  would  not  put  it  in  the 
power  of  ignorance  to  surmise,  or  malice  to  insi- 
nuate, that  I  clubbed  a  share  in  the  work  from 
mercenary  motives.  Nor  need  you  give  me  cre- 
dit for  any  remarkable  generosity  in  my  part  of 
the  business.  I  have  such  a  host  of  peccadilloes, 
failings,  follies,  and  backslidings,  (any  body  but 
myself  might  perhaps  give  some  of  them  a  worse 
appellation,)  that  byway  of  some  balance,  however 
trifling,  in  the  account,  I  am  fain  to  do  any  good 
that  occurs  in  my  very  limited  power  to  a  fellow 
creature,  just  for  the  selfish  purpose  of  clearing  a 
little  the  vista  of  retrospection. 

R.  B. 


No.  CCX. 
TO  MR  ALEX.  CUNNINGHAM. 

ELLISLAND,  12in  MARCH,  1791. 

IF  the  foregoing  piece  be  worth  your  strictures, 
let  me  have  them.  For  my  own  part,  a  thing  that 
I  have  just  composed,  always  appears  through  a 
double  portion  of  that  partial  medium  in  which  an 


'  May  I  beg  to  know,  therefore,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble 
of  perusing  the  MSS. — of  giving  your  opinion,  and  suggesting 
what  curtailments,  alterations,  or  amendments,  occur  to  you 
as  advisable  ?— And  will  you  allow  us  to  let  it  be  known,  that 
a  few  lines  by  you  will  be  added  to  the  volume  ? 

'  I  know  the  extent  of  this  request.  It  is  bold  to  make  it. 
But  I  have  this  consolation,  that  though  you  see  it  proper  to 
refuse  it,  you  will  not  blame  me  for  having  made  it ;  you  will 
see  my  apology  in  the  motive. 

'  May  I  just  add,  that  Michael  Bruce  is  one  in  whose  com- 
pany, from  his  past  appearance.you  would  not,  I  am  convinced, 
blush  to  be  found  ;  and  as  I  would  submit  every  line  of  his  that 
should  now  be  published,  to  your  own  criticisms,  you  would  be 
assured  that  nothing  derogatory  either  to  him  or  you,  would 
be  admitted  in  that  appearance  he  may  make  in  future. 

'  You  have  already  paid  an  honourable  tribute  to  kindred 
genius  in  Fergusson — I  fondly  hope  that  the  mother  of  Bruce 
will  experience  your  patronage. 

'  I  wish  to  have  the  subscription  paper  circulated  by  the  14th 
of  March,  Bruce's  birth-day  ;  which  I  understand  some  friends 
in  Scotland  talk  this  year  of  observing — at  that  time  it  will  be 
resolved,  I  imagine,  to  place  a  plain  humble  stone  over  his 
grave.  This,  at  least,  I  trust  you  will  agree  to  do — to  furnish, 
in  a  few  couplets,  an  inscription  for  it. 

'  On  these  points  may  I  solicit  an  answer  as  early  as  possible; 
a  short  delay  might  disappoint  us  in  procuring  that  relief  to  the 
mother,  which  is  the  object  of  the  whole. 

'  ^>u  will  be  pleased  to  address  for  me  under  cover  to  the 
Duke  of  Athole,  London. 

•G.  B.' 


26'J 


GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


author  Tvill  ever  view  his  own  works.  I  believe, 
in  general,  novelty  has  something  in  it  that  in- 
ebriates the  fancy,  and  not  unfrequently  dissipates 
and  fumes  away  like  other  intoxication,  and  loaves 
the  poor  patient,  as  usual,  with  an  aching  heart. 
A  striking  instance  of  this  might  be  adduced,  in 
the  revolution  of  many  a  hymeneal  honeymoon. 
But  lest  I  sink  into  stupid  prose,  and  so  sacrilegi- 
Ojusly  intrude  on  the  office  of  my  parish  priest,  I 
shall  fill  up  the  page  in  my  own  way,  and  give 
you  another  song  of  my  late  composition,  which 
will  appear  perhaps  in  Johnson's  work,  as  well  as 
the  former. 

You  must  know  a  beautiful  Jacobite  air,'  ThereTl 
never  be  peace  'till  Jamie  comes  hame.'  When 
political  combustion  ceases  to  be  the  object  of 
princes  and  patriots,  it  then,  you  know,  becomes 
the  lawful  prey  of  historians  and  poets. 

"  By  yon  cAstle  wa'  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
I  heard  a  man  sing,  tho'  his  head  it  was  prey  ; 
And  as  he  was  singing1,  the  tears  fast  down  came  — 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame."l 

If  you  like  the  air,  and  if  the  stanzas  hit  your 
fancy,  you  cannot  imagine,  my  dear  friend,  how 
much  you  would  oblige  me,  if,  by  the  charms  of 
your  delightful  voice,  you  would  give  my  honest 
effusion  to  "the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,"  to 
the  few  friends  whom  you  indulge  in  that  pleasure. 
But  I  have  scribbled  on  till  I  hear  the  clock  has 
intimated  tho  near  approach  of 

"  That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-stane." 

So  good  night  to  you  !  Sound  be  your  sleep,  and 
delectable  your  dreams !  Apropos,  how  do  you 
like  this  thought  in  a  ballad  I  have  just  now  on  the 
tapis  ? 

"  I  look  to  the  west  when  I  gae  to  rest. 
That  happy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may  be ; 
Far,  far  in  the  west  is  he  I  lu'e  best, 
The  lad  that  is  dear  to  my  babie  and  me!  ** 

Good  night  once  more,  and  God  bless  you ! 

R.  B. 


No.  CCXI. 

TO  MR  ALEXANDER  DALZEL,* 
FACTOR,  FINDLAYSTOX. 

ELLISLAND,  19TH  MARCH,  1791. 
Mr  DEAR  SIR, 

1  HAVE  taken  the  liberty  to  frank  this  letter  to 
you,  as  it  incloses  an  idle  poem  of  mine,  which  I 
send  you ;  and,  God  knows,  you  may  perhaps  pay 
dear  enough  for  it  if  you  read  it  through.  Not 

1  Sea  page  38. 

9  Mr  Dalii-1  was  factor  to  Lord  Glenraini,  nn<l  this  letter 
chiefly  relates  to  the  death  of  that  nobleman. 


that  this  is  my  own  opinion;  but  the  author,  by 
the  time  he  has  composed  and  corrected  his  work, 
has  quite  pored  away  all  his  powers  of  critical 
discrimination. 

I  can  easily  guess  from  my  own  heart,  what  you 
have  felt  on  a  late  most  melancholy  event.  God 
knows  what  I  have  Buffered,  at  the  loss  of  my 
best  friend,  my  first  and  dearest  patron  and  bene- 
factor ;  the  man  to  whom  I  owe  all  that  I  am  and 
have  !  I  am  gone  into  mourning  for  him,  and  with 
more  sincerity  of  grief  than  I  fear  some  will,  who 
by  nature's  ties  ought  to  feel  on  the  occasion. 

I  will  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  indeed,  to 
let  me  know  the  news  of  tho  noble  family,  how 
the  poor  mother  and  the  two  sisters  support  their 
loss.  I  had  a  packet  of  poetic  bagatelles  ready  to 
send  to  Lady  Betty,  when  I  saw  the  fatal  tidings 
in  the  newspaper.  I  see  by  the  same  channel  that 
the  honoured  REMAINS  of  my  noble  patron  are 
designed  to  be  brought  to  the  family  burial  place. 
Dare  I  trouble  you  to  let  me  know  privately 
before  the  day  of  interment,  that  I  may  cross  the 
country,  and  steal  among  the  crowd,  to  pay  a  tear 
to  the  last  sight  of  my  ever  revered  benefactor  ! 
It  will  oblige  me  beyond  expression. 

R.  B. 


No.  CCX1I. 
TO  MRS  GRAHAM,  OF  FINTRAY. 

ELLISLAND,  1791. 
MADAM, 

WHETHER  it  is  that  the  story  of  our  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  has  a  peculiar  effect  on  the  feel- 
ings of  a  poet,  or  whether  I  have  in  the  inclosed 
ballad3  succeeded  beyond  my  usual  poetic  success, 
I  know  not;  but  it  has  pleased  me  beyond  any 
effort  of  my  muse  for  a  good  while  past ;  on  that 
account  I  inclose  it  particularly  to  you.  It  is  true, 
the  purity  of  my  motives  may  be  suspected.  I 
am  already  deeply  indebted  to  Mr  Graham's 
goodness ;  and  what,  in  the  usual  ways  of  men,  is 
of  infinitely  greater  importance,  Mr  G.  can  do 
me  service  of  the  utmost  importance  in  tune  to 
come.  I  was  born  a  poor  dog;  and  however  I 
may  occasionally  pick  a  better  bone  than  I  used 
to  do,  I  know  I  must  live  and  die  poor:  but  I 
will  indulge  the  flattering  faith  that  my  poetry 
will  considerably  outlive  my  poverty;  and  with- 
out any  fustian  affectation  of  spirit,  I  can  promise 
and  affirm,  that  it  must  be  no  ordinary  craving  of 
tho  latter  shall  ever  make  me  do  any  thing  injuri- 
ous to  the  honest  fame  of  tho  former.  Whatever 
may  be  my  failings — for  failings  are  a  part  of  hunmu 


3  Seepage  124,  vol.  i. 
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nature — may  they  ever  be  those  of  a  generous 
heart,  and  an  independent  inind !  It  is  no  fault 
of  mine  that  I  was  born  to  dependence ;  nor  is 
it  Mr  Graham's  chiefest  praise  that  he  can  com- 
mand influence ;  but  it  is  his  merit  to  bestow,  not 
only  with  the  kindness  of  a  brother,  but  with  the 
politeness  of  a  gentleman;  and  I  trust  it  shall  be 
mine  to  receive  with  thankfulness,  and  remember 
with  undiminished  gratitude. 

R.  B. 


No.  CCXIIL 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

ELLISLAND,  HTH  APRIL,  1791. 
I  AM  once  more  able,  my  honoured  friend,  to 
return  you,  with  my  own  hand,  thanks  for  the 
many  instances  of  your  friendship,  and  particularly 
for  your  kind  anxiety  in  this  last  disaster  that  my 
evil  genius  had  in  store  for  me.  However,  life  is 
chequered — joy  and  sorrow — for  on  Saturday 
morning  last,  Mrs  Burns  made  me  a  present  of 
a  fine  boy ;  rather  stouter,  but  not  so  handsome 
as  your  godson  was  at  his  time  of  life.  Indeed  I 
look  on  your  little  namesake  to  be  my  die/  cTceuvre 
in  that  species  of  manufacture,  as  I  look  on  Tarn 
o'  Slianter  to  be  my  standard  performance  in  the 
poetical  line.  'Tis  true,  both  the  one  and  the 
other  discover  a  spice  of  roguish  waggery,  that 
might  perhaps  be  as  well  spared;  but  then  they 
also  show,  in  my  opinion,  a  force  of  genius,  and  a 
finishing  polish,  that  I  despair  of  ever  excelling. 
Mrs  Burns  is  getting  stout  again,  and  laid  as  lustily 
about  her  to-day  at  breakfast,  as  a  reaper  from 
the  corn-ridge.1  That  is  the  peculiar  privilege 
and  blessing  of  our  hale,  sprightly  damsels,  that 
are  bred  among  the  hay  and  heather.  We  can- 
not hope  for  that  highly  polished  mind,  that 
charming  delicacy  of  soul,  which  is  found  among 
the  female  world  in  the  more  elevated  stations  of 
life,  and  which  is  certainly  by  far  the  most 
bewitching  charm  in  the  famous  cestus  of  Venus.  2 
It  is  indeed  such  an  inestimable  treasure,  that 
where  it  can  be  had  in  its  native  heavenly  purity, 
unstained  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  many  shades 
of  affectation,  and  unalloyed  by  some  one  or  other 
of  the  many  species  of  caprice,  I  declare  to  Heaven, 
I  should  think  it  cheaply  purchased  at  the  expense 


1  The  birth  took  place  only  two  days  before.    The  child  was 
named  William  Nicol,  after  the  teacher  in  Edinburgh — he  with 
the  'inknee'd  soul,'  as  Burns  described  him. 

2  Homer's  description  of  the  Cestus  of  Venus  is  thus  versified 
by  Pope : — 

"In  this  was  every  art  and  every  charm, 
To  win  the  wisest,  and  the  coldest  warm ; 
Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  desire, 
The  kind  deceit,  the  still-reviving  fire ; 
Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  sighs, 
Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eye*. 


of  every  other  earthly  good!  But  as  this  angelic 
creature  is,  I  am  afraid,  extremely  rare  in  any 
station  and  rank  of  life,  and  totally  denied  to  such 
an  humble  one  as  mine,  we  meaner  mortals  must 
put  up  with  the  next  rank  of  female  excellence — 
as  fine  a  figure  and  face  we  can  produce  as  any 
rank  of  life  whatever ;  rustic,  native  grace ; 
unaffected  modesty  and  unsullied  purity;  nature's 
mother-wit,  and  the  rudiments  of  taste ;  a  simpli- 
city of  soul,  unsuspicious  of,  because  unacquainted 
with,  the  crooked  ways  of  a  selfish,  interested, 
disingenuous  world;  and  the  dearest  charm  of  all 
the  rest,  a  yielding  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  a 
generous  warmth  of  heart,  grateful  for  love  on 
our  part,  and  ardently  glowing  with  a  more  than 
equal  return;  these,  with  a  healthy  frame,  a 
sound,  vigorous  constitution,  which  your  higher 
ranks  can  scarcely  ever  hope  to  enjoy,  are  the 
charms  of  lovely  woman  in  my  humble  walk  of 
life. 

This  is  the  greatest  effort  my  broken  arm  has 
yet  made.  Do  let  me  hear,  by  first  post,  how 
cJier  petit  Monsieur  comes  on  with  his  small-pox. 
May  Almighty  goodness  preserve  and  restore  him 

R.  B. 


NO.  ccxrv. 


TO 


ELLISLAND,  1791. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  AM  exceedingly  to  blame  in  not  writing  you 
long  ago;  but  the  truth  is,  that  I  am  the  most 
indolent  of  all  human  beings,  and  when  I  matri- 
culate in  the  herald's  office,  I  intend  that  my  sup- 
porters shall  be  two  sloths,  my  crest  a  slow- worm, 
and  the  motto,  "De'il  tak'  the  foremost."  So 
much  by  way  of  apology  for  not  thanking  you 
sooner  for  your  kind  execution  of  my  commission. 

I  would  have  sent  you  the  poem;3  but  somehow 
or  other  it  found  its  way  into  the  public  papers, 
where  you  must  have  seen  it. 

I  am  ever,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

R.  B. 

No.  CCXV. 

TO  .4 

ELLISLAND,  1791. 

THOU  eunuch  of  language:  thou  Englishman, 
who  never  was  south  the  Tweed:  thou  servile 
echo  of  fashionable  barbarisms:  thon  quack,  vend- 

3  Viz.  The  Lament  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

4  This  strange  letter  is  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  to 
some  one  who  had  taken  him  to  task  about  his  rhymes  and 
grammar. 
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ing  the  nostrums  of  empirical  elocution:  tliou 
marriage-maker  between  vowels  and  consonants, 
on  the  Gretna -green  of  caprice:  thou  cobler, 
botcliing  the  flimsy  socks  of  bombast  oratory :  tliou 
blacksmith,  hammering  the  rivets  of  absurdity: 
thou  butcher,  embruing  thy  hands  in  the  bowels 
of  orthography:  thou  arch-heretic  in  pronuncia- 
tion :  thou  pitch-pipe  of  affected  emphasis :  thou 
carpenter,  mortising  the  awkward  joints  of  jarring 
sentences :  thou  squeaking  dissonance  of  cadence : 
thou  pimp  of  gender:  thou  Lyon  Herald  to  silly 
etymology:  thou  an  tipode  of  grammar:  thou  exe- 
cutioner of  construction :  thou  brood  of  the  speech - 
distractiug  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel :  thou 
lingual  confusion  worse  confounded :  thou  scape- 
gallows  from  the  land  of  syntax:  thou  scavenger 
of  mood  and  tense :  thou  murderous  accoucheur 
of  infant  learning:  thou  ignis  futuus,  misleading 
the  steps  of  benighted  ignorance :  thou  pickle- 
herring  in  the  puppet-show  of  nonsense:  thou 
faithful  recorder  of  barbarous  idiom :  thou  perse- 
cutor of  syllabication :  thou  baleful  meteor,  fore- 
telling and  facilitating  the  rapid  approach  of  Nox 
and  Erebus. 

R.  B. 


No.  CCXVI. 
TO  MR  ALEX.  CUNNINGHAM. 

lira  JUNE,  1791. 

LET  me  interest  you,  my  dear  Cunningham,  in 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  who  waits  on  you  with 
tlu's.  He  is  a  Mr  Clarke,  of  Moffat,  principal 
schoolmaster  there,  and  is  at  present  suffering 
severely  under  the  persecution  of  one  or  two 
powerful  individuals  of  his  employers.  He  is 
accused  of  harshness  to  boys  that  were  placed 
under  his  care.  God  help  the  teacher,  if  a  man 
of  sensibility  and  genius,  and  such  is  my  friend 
Clarke,  when  a  booby  father  presents  him  with 
his  booby  son,  and  insists  on  lighting  up  the  rays 
of  science,  in  a  fellow's  head  whose  skull  is  imper- 
vious and  inaccessible  by  any  other  way  than  a 
positive  fracture  with  a  cudgel:  a  fellow  whom,  in 
fact,  it  savours  of  impiety  to  attempt  making  a 
scholar  of,  as  he  has  been  marked  a  blockhead  in 
the  book  of  fate,  at  the  Almighty  fiat  of  his 
Creator. 

The  patrons  of  Moffat-  school  arc,  the  ministers, 
magistrates,  and  town-council  of  Edinburgh,  and 
as  the  business  comes  now  before  them,  let  me 
beg  my  dearest  friend  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  serve  the  interests  of  a  man  of  genius 
and  worth,  and  a  man  whom  I  particularly  respect 
and  esteem.  You  know  some  good  fellows  among 
the  magistracy  and  council,  but  particularly  you 


have  much  to  say  with  a  reverend  gentleman  to 
whom  you  have  the  honour  of  being  very  nearly 
related,  and  whom  this  country  and  age  have  had 
the  honour  to  produce.1  I  need  not  name  the  his- 
torian of  Charles  V.  I  tell  him  through  the 
medium  of  his  nephew's  influence,  that  Mr  Clarke 
is  a  gentleman  who  will  not  disgrace  even  his 
patronage.  I  know  the  merits  of  the  cause  tho- 
roughly, and  say  it,  that  my  friend  is  falling  a 
sacrifice  to  prejudiced  ignorance. 

God  help  the  children  of  dependence !  Hated 
and  persecuted  by  their  enemies,  and  too  often, 
alas!  almost  unexceptionably,  received  by  their 
friends  with  disrespect  and  reproach,  under  the 
thin  disguise  of  cold  civility  and  humiliating  advice. 
O !  to  be  a  sturdy  savage,  stalking  in  the  pride  of 
his  independence,  amid  the  solitary  wilds  of  lu's 
deserts,  rather  than  in  civilized  life,  helplessly  to 
tremble  for  a  subsistence,  precarious  as  the  caprice 
of  a  fellow-creature !  Every  man  has  his  virtues, 
and  no  man  is  without  liis  failings;  and  curse  on 
that  privileged  plain-dealing  of  friendship,  which, 
in  the  hour  of  my  calamity,  cannot  reach  forth  the 
helping  hand,  without,  at  the  same  time,  pointing 
out  those  failings,  and  apportioning  them  their 
share  in  procuring  my  present  distress.  My 
friends,  for  such  the  world  calls  ye,  and  such  ye 
think  yourselves  to  be,  pass  by  my  virtues  if  you 
please,  but  do,  also,  spare  my  follies :  the  first  will 
witness  in  my  breast  for  themselves,  and  the  last 
will  give  pain  enough  to  the  ingenuous  mind 
without  you.  And  since  deviating  more  or  less 
from  the  paths  of  propriety  and  rectitude  must 
be  incident  to  human  nature,  do  thou,  Fortune, 
put  it  in  my  power,  always  from  myself,  and  of 
myself,  to  bear  the  consequence  of  those  errors! 
I  do  not  want  to  be  independent  that  I  may  sin, 
but  I  want  to  be  independent  in  my  sinning. 

To  return  in  this  rambling  letter  to  the  subject 
I  set  out  with,  let  me  recommend  my  friend,  Mr 
Clarke,  to  your  acquaintance  and  good  offices; 
liis  worth  entitles  him  to  the  one,  and  his  grati- 
tude will  merit  the  other.  I  long  much  to  hear 
from  you.  Adieu! 

R.  B. 


No.  CCXVII. 
TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCHAN. 

ELLISLAND,  1791. 
MY  LORD, 

LANGUAGE  sinks  under  the  ardour  of  my  feel- 
ings when  I  would  thank  your  lordship  for  the 
honour  you  liave  done  mo  in  inviting  mo  to  make 
one  at  the  coronation  of  the  bust  of  Thomson.  y 

1  Mr  Cunningham  was  nopheiv  to  Dr  Robertson. 

2  The  invitation  was  couched  in  the  following  tormi : 
*  2L 


<* 
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In  my  first  enthusiasm  in  reading  the  card  you 
did  me  the  honour  to  write  me,  I  overlooked 
every  obstacle,  and  determined  to  go ;  but  I  fear 
it  will  not  be  in  my  power.  A  week  or  two's 
absence,  in  the  very  middle  of  my  harvest,  is 
what  I  much  doubt  I  dare  not  venture  on.  I  once 
already  made  a  pilgrimage  up  the  whole  course 
of  the  Tweed,  and  fondly  would  I  take  the  same 
delightful  journey  down  the  windings  of  that 
delightful  stream. 

Your  lordship  hints  at  an  ode  for  the  occasion : 
but  who  would  write  after  Collins?  I  read 
over  his  verses  to  the  memory  of  Thomson,  and 
despaired. — I  got  indeed  to  the  length  of  three 
or  four  stanzas,  in  the  way  of  address  to  the 
shade  of  the  bard,  on  crowning  his  bust.  I  shall 
trouble  your  lordship  with  the  subjoined  copy  of 
them, !  which,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  but  too  con- 
vincing a  proof  how  unequal  I  am  to  the  task. 
However,  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  approach- 
ing your  lordship,  and  declaring  how  sincerely 
and  gratefiilly  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

R.  B. 


No.  CCXVIIJ. 
TO  MR  THOMAS  SLOAN. 

ELLISLAND,  SEPT.  IST,  1791. 
Mr  DEAR  SLOAN, 

SUSPENSE  is  worse  than  disappointment;  for 
that  reason  I  hurry  to  tell  you  that  I  just  now 
learn  that  Mr  Ballantine  does  not  choose  to  inter- 
fere more  in  the  business.  I  am  truly  sorry  for 
it,  but  cannot  help  it. 

You  blame  me  for  not  writing  you  sooner,  but 
you  will  please  to  recollect  that  you  omitted  one 
little  necessary  piece  of  information — your  ad- 
dress. 

However  you  know  equally  well,  my  hurried 
life,  indolent  temper,  and  strength  of  attachment. 
It  must  be  a  longer  period  than  the  longest  life 


•DRYBURGH  ABBEY,  JUNE  HTH,  1791. 

'  LORD  BCCHAN  has  the  pleasure  to  invite  Mr  Burns  to  make 
one  at  the  coronation  of  the  bust  of  Thomson,  on  Ednam  Hill, 
on  the  22nd  of  September;  for  which  day  perhaps  his  muse 
may  inspire  an  ode  suited  to  the  occasion.  Suppose  Mr  Burns 
should,  leaving  the  Kith,  go  across  the  country,  and  meet  the 
Tweed  at  the  nearest  point  from  his  farm — and,  wandering 
along  the  pastoral  banks  of  Thomson's  pure  parent  stream, 
oatch  inspiration  on  the  devious  walk,  till  he  finds  Lord  Buchan 
sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Dryburgh.  There  the  Commendator 
will  give  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and  try  to  light  his  lamp  at 
the  pare  flame  of  native  genius,  upon  the  altar  of  Caledonian 
virtue.  This  poetical  perambulation  of  the  Tweed  is  a  thought 
of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  and  of  Lord  Minto,  followed  out 
by  his  accomplished  grandson,  the  present  Sir  Gilbert,  who 
having  been  with  Lord  Buchan  lately,  the  project  was  renewed, 
and  will,  they  hope,  be  executed  in  the  manner  proposed.' 

1  See  Address  to  the  Shade  of  Thomson,  page  125,  vol.  i. 


"in  the  world's  hale  and  undegenerate  days." 
that  will  make  me  forget  so  dear  a  friend  as  Mr 
Sloan.  I  am  prodigal  enough  at  times,  but  I  will 
not  part  with  such  a  treasure  as  that. 

I  can  easily  enter  into  the  erribarras  of  your 
present  situation.  You  know  my  favourite  quota- 
tion from  Young  — 


On  Reason  build  RESOLVE  ! 


That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man."  — 

And  that  other  favourite  one  from  Thomson's 
Alfred— 

"  What  proves  the  hero  truly  GREAT, 
Is,  never,  never  to  despair." 

Or,  shall  I  quote  you  an  author  of  your  acquain- 
tance ? 

-  "Whether  DOING,  SUFFERING,  or  FORBEARING, 
You  may  do  miracles  by  —  PERSEVERING." 

I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you.  The  few 
friends  we  have  are  going  on  in  the  old  way.  I 
sold  my  crop  on  this  day  se'enight,  and  sold  it 
very  well.  A  guinea  an  acre,  on  an  average, 
above  value.  But  such  a  scene  of  drunkenness 
was  hardly  ever  seen  in  this  country.  After  the 
roup  was  over,  about  thirty  people  engaged  in  a 
battle,  every  man  for  his  own  hand,  and  fought  it 
out  for  three  hours.  Nor  was  the  scene  much 
better  in  the  house.  No  fighting,  indeed,  but 
folks  lying  drunk  on  the  floor,  and  decanting, 
until  both  my  dogs  got  so  drunk  by  attending 
them,  that  they  could  not  stand.  You  will  easily 
guess  how  I  enjoyed  the  scene;  as  I  was  no 
farther  over  than  you  used  to  see  me. 

Mrs  B.  and  family  have  been  in  Ayrshire  these 
many  weeks. 

Farewell!  and  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend! 

R.  B. 


No.  CCXIX. 
TO  COLONEL  FULLARTON,2 

OF  FULLARTON. 


ELLISLAND,  OCTOBER  So,  1791. 


SIR, 


I  HAVE  just  this  moment  got  the  frank,  and 
next  minute  must  send  it  to  post,  else  I  proposed 
to  have  sent  you  two  or  three  other  bagatelles 
that  might  have  amused  a  vacant  hour,  about  as 
well  as  "  Six  excellent  new  songs,"  or  the  "  Aber- 
deen prognostications  for  the  year  to  come."  I 
shall  probably  trouble  you  soon  with  another 


2  Colonel  Fullarton,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  honourably 
mentioned  in  '  The  Vision.'  This  letter  was  addressed  to  him 
when  resident  in  England.  It  first  appeared  in  the  Paisley 
Magazine,  1823. 
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pncket,  about  the  gloomy  month  of  November, 
u  lien  the  people  of  England  hang  and  drown 
themselves — any  thing  generally  is  better  than 
one's  own  thoughts. 

Fond  as  I  may  be  of  my  own  productions,  it  is 
not  for  their  sake  that  I  am  so  anxious  to  send 
you  them.  I  nm  ambitious,  covetously  ambitious, 
of  being  known  to  a  gentleman,  whom  I  am  proud 
to  call  my  countryman;1  a  gentleman  who  was  a 
foreign  ambassador  as  soon  as  he  was  a  man ;  and 
a  leader  of  armies  as  soon  as  he  was  a  soldier ; 
and  that  with  an  eclat  unknown  to  the  usual 
minions  of  a  court,  men  who,  with  all  the  adven- 
titious advantages  of  princely  connections,  and 
princely  fortunes,  must  yet,  like  the  caterpillar, 
labour  a  whole  life-time  before  they  reach  the 
v  ished-for  height,  there  to  roost  a  stupid  chry- 
salis, and  doze  out  the  remaining  glimmering 
existence  of  old  age. 

If  the  gentleman  that  accompanied  you  when 
you  did  me  the  honour  of  calling  on  me,  is  with 
\»n,  I  beg  to  be  respectfully  remembered  to  him. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Your  highly  obliged  and  most  devoted 

humble  servant,  R.  B. 


No.  CCXX. 
TO  LADY  K.  CUNNINGHAM. 2 

MY  LADY, 

I  WOULD,  as  usual,  have  availed  myself  of  the 
privilege  your  goodness  has  allowed  me,  of  send- 
ing you  any  thing  I  compose  in  my  poetical  way; 
but  as  I  had  resolved,  so  soon  as  the  shock  of  my 
irreparable  loss  would  allow  me,  to  pay  a  tribute 


down  to  his  child  as  a  family  honour,  and  a  family 
debt,  that  my  dearest  existence  I  owe  to  the  noble 
house  of  Glcncairn ! 

I  was  about  to  say,  my  lady,  that  if  you  think 
the  poem  may  venture  to  see  the  light,  I  would, 
in  some  way  or  other,  give  it  to  the  world. 

K.  B. 


No.  CCXXl. 
TO  MR  AINSLIE. 

ELLISLANP,  1791. 
My  DEAR  AiNSMr, 

CAN  you  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ?  can  you, 
amid  the  horrors  of  penitence,  regret,  remorse, 
head-ache,  nausea,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  damned 
hounds  of  hell,  that  beset  a  poor  wretch  who  has 
been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  drunkenness— can  you 
speak  peace  to  a  troubled  soul  ? 

Miserable  perdu  that  I  am,  I  have  tried  every 
thing  that  used  to  amuse  me,  but  in  vain :  here 
must  I  sit,  a  monument  of  the  vengeance  laid  up 
in  store  for  the  wicked,  slowly  counting  every 
chick  of  the  clock  as  it  slowly,  slowly,  numbers 
over  these  lazy  scoundrels  of  hours,  who,  damn 
them,  are  ranked  up  before  me,  every  one  at  his 
neighbour's  backside,  and  every  one  with  a  burthen 
of  anguish  on  his  back,  to  pour  on  my  devoted 
head — and  there  is  none  to  pity  me.  My  wifo 
scolds  me,  my  business  torments  me,  and  my  sins 
come  staring  me  in  the  face,  every  one  telling  a 
more  bitter  tale  than  his  fellow. — When  I  tell  you 
even  *  *  *  has  lost  its  power  to  please,  you  will 
guess  something  of  my  hell  within,  and  all  around 
me. — I  began  Elibanka  and  Elibraes,  but  the 
stanzas  fell  unenjoyed  and  unfinished  from  my 


to  my  late  benefactor,  I  determined  to  make  that  \  listless  tongue:  at  last  I  luckily  thought  of  read- 
the  first  piece  I  should  do  myself  the  honour  of    ing  over  an  old  letter  of  yours,  that  lay  by  me  in 


sending  you.  Had  the  wing  of  my  fancy  been 
equal  to  the  ardour  of  my  heart,  the  inclosed  had 
been  much  more  worthy  your  perusal :  as  it  is, 
I  beg  leave  to  lay  it  at  your  ladyship's  feet.3  As 
all  the  world  knows  my  obligations  to  the  late 
Karl  of  Glencairn,  I  would  wish  to  show  as  openly, 
that  my  heart  glows,  and  shall  ever  glow,  with 
the  most  grateful  sense  and  remembrance  of  his 
lordship's  goodness.  The  sables  I  did  myself  the 
honour  to  wear  to  his  lordship's  memory,  were 
not  the  "  mockery  of  woe."  Nor  shall  my  grati- 
tude perish  with  me ! — If,  among  my  children,  I 


my  book-case,  and  I  felt  something,  for  the  first 
time  since  I  opened  my  eyes,  of  pleasurable  exis- 
tence.  Well — I  begin  to  breathe  a  little, 

since  I  began  to  write  to  you.  How  arc  you,  and 
what  are  you  doing  ?  How  goes  Law  ?  Aprojws, 
for  connexion's  sake,  do  not  address  to  me  super- 
visor, for  that  is  an  honour  I  cannot  pretend  to — 
I  am  on  the  list,  as  we  call  it,  for  a  supervisor,  and 
will  be  called  out  by  and  bye  to  act  as  one;  but 
at  present,  I  am  a  simple  ganger,  tho'  t'other  day 
I  got  an  appointment  to  an  excise  division  of  £25 


per  annum  better  than  the  rest.     My  present 
shall  have  a  son  that  has  a  heart,  he  shall  hand  it    income,  down  money,  is  £70  per  annum. 

I       I  have  one  or  two  good  fellows  here  whom  you 

I  Meaning  Monjfinf  to  the  mme  county,  Ayrshire.  Would  be  glad  to  know. 


2  SUtrr  of  Ihe  Earl  of  Glenrnlrn. 
m.irrieil  in  August,  1804. 

8  Ijimnnt  for  Jam.-s  Earl  of  Glr-nonlrn. 


Her  ladyship  died  nn- 
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GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


NO.  CCXXII. 
TO  MISS  DAVIES.1 

IT  is  impossible,  Madam,  that  the  generous 
warmth  and  angelic  purity  of  your  youthful  mind 
can  have  any  idea  of  that  moral  disease  under 
which  I  unhappily  must  rank  as  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners; I  mean  a  torpitude  of  the  moral  powers, 
that  may  be  called  a  lethargy  of  conscience. 
— In  vain  Remorse  rears  her  horrent  crest,  and 
rouses  all  her  snakes :  beneath  the  deadly-fixed 
eye  and  leaden  hand  of  Indolence,  their  wildest  ire 
is  charmed  into  the  torpor  of  the  bat,  slumbering 
out  the  rigours  of  winter  in  the  chink  of  a  ruined 
wall.  Nothing  less,  Madam,  could  have  made  me 
so  long  neglect  your  obliging  commands.  Indeed, 


1  '  Those  who  remember  the  pleasing  society  which,  in  the 
year  1791,  Dumfries  afforded,  cannot  have  forgotten  "the 
charming  lovely  Da  vies"  of  the  lyrics  of  Burns.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Deborah,  and  she  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Dr 
Davies  of  Tenby  in  Pembroke-shire;  between  her  and  the 
Riddels  of  Friars  Carse  there  were  ties  of  blood  or  friendship, 
and  her  eldest  sister,  Harriet,  was  married  to  Captain  Adam 
Gordon,  of  the  noble  family  of  Kenmure.  Her  education  was 
superior  to  that  of  most  young  ladies  of  her  station  of  life ; 
she  was  equally  agreeable  and  witty ;  her  company  was  much 
courted  in  Nithsdale,  and  others  than  Burns  respected  her 
talents  in  poetic  composition.  She  was  then  in  her  twentieth 
year,  and  so  little  and  so  handsome,  that  some  one,  who  desired 
to  compliment  her,  welcomed  her  to  the  Vale  of  Nith  as  one  of 
the  Graces  in  miniature. 

It  was  the  destiny  of  Miss  Davies  to  become  acquainted  with 
Captain  Delany,  a  pleasant  and  sightly  man,  who  made  himself 
acceptable  to  her  by  sympathizing  in  her  pursuits,  and  by 
writing  verses  to  her,  calling  her  his  "  Stella,"  an  ominous 
name,  which  might  have  brought  the  memory  of  Swift's  un- 
happy mistress  to  her  mind.  An  offer  of  marriage  was  made 
and  accepted ;  but  Delany's  circumstances  were  jirged  as  an 
obstacle ;  delays  ensued ;  a  coldness  on  the  lover's  part  followed; 
his  regiment  was  called  abroad— he  went  with  it ;  she  heard 
from  him  once  and  no  more,  and  was  left  to  mourn  the  change 
Df  affection— to  droop  and  die.  He  perished  in  battle  or  by  a 
foreign  climate,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  young  lady  of  whose 
love  he  was  unworthy. 

The  following  verses  on  this  unfortunate  attachment  form 
part  of  a  poem  found  among  her  papers  at  her  death.  She  takes 
Delany's  portrait  from  her  bosom,  presses  it  to  her  lips,  and 
Bay*, 

"  Next  to  thyself,  'tis  all  on  earth 

Thy  Stella  dear  doth  hold, 
The  glass  is  clouded  with  my  breath, 

And  as  my  bosom  cold : 
That  bosom  which  so  oft  has  glowed 

With  love  and  friendship's  name, 
Where  you  the  seed  of  love  first  sowed, 
That  kindled  into  flame. 

"  You  there  neglected  let  it  burn; 

It  seized  the  vital  part, 
And  left  my  bosom  as  an  urn 

To  hold  a  broken  heart. 
1  once  had  thought  I  should  have  been 

A  tender  happy  wife, 
And  past  my  future  days  serene 

With  thee,  my  James,  through  life." 

The  information  contained  in  this  note  was  obligingly  com. 
.mm,cated  by  H.  P.  Davies,  Esq.,  nephew  of  the  lady/IcuN- 


I  had  one  apology — the  bagatelle  was  not  worth 
presenting.  Besides,  so  strongly  am  I  interested 
in  Miss  Davies's  fate  and  welfare  in  the  serious 
business  of  life,  amid  its  chances  and  changes,  that 
to  make  her  the  subject  of  a  silly  ballad,  is  down- 
right mockery  of  these  ardent  feelings ;  'tis  like 
an  impertinent  jest  to  a  dying  friend. 

Gracious  Heaven !  why  this  disparity  between 
our  wishes  and  our  powers  ?  Why  is  the  most 
generous  wish  to  make  others  blest,  impotent  and 
ineffectual — as  the  idle  breeze  that  crosses  the 
pathless  desert  ?  In  my  walks  of  life  I  have  met 
with  a  few  people  to  whom  how  gladly  would  I 
have  said — "  Go,  be  happy !  I  know  that  your 
hearts  have  been  wounded  by  the  scorn  of  the 
proud,  whom  accident  has  placed  above  you — or 
worse  still,  in  whose  hands  are,  perhaps,  placed 
many  of  the  comforts  of  your  life.  But  there ! 
ascend  that  rock,  Independence,  and  look  justly 
down  on  their  littleness  of  soul.  Make  the  worthless 
tremble  under  your  indignation,  and  the  foolish 
sink  before  your  contempt;  and  largely  impart 
that  happiness  to  others  which,  I  am  certain,  will 
give  yourselves  so  much  pleasure  to  bestow." 

Why,  dear  Madam,  must  I  wake  from  this 
delightful  reverie,  and  find  it  all  a  dream  ?  Why, 
amid  my  generous  enthusiasm,  must  I  find  myself 
poor  and  powerless,  incapable  of  wiping  one  tear 
from  the  eye  of  pity,  or  of  adding  one  comfort  to 
the  friend  I  love ! — Out  upon  the  world !  say  I, 
that  its  affairs  are  administered  so  ill !  They  talk 
of  reform ; — good  Heaven  !  what  a  reform  would 
I  make  among  the  sons,  and  even  the  daughters 
of  men  ! — Down,  immediately,  should  go  fools  from 
the  high  places  where  misbegotten  chance  has 
perked  them  up,  and  through  life  should  they 
skulk,  ever  haunted  by  their  native  insignificance, 
as  the  body  marches  accompanied  by  its  shadow. 
— As  for  a  much  more  formidable  class,  the  knaves, 
I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  them:  had  I  a 
world,  there  should  not  be  a  knave  in  it. 

But  the  hand  that  could  give,  I  would  liberally 
fill:  and  I  would  pour  delight  on  the  heart  that 
could  kindly  forgive,  and  generously  love. 

Still  the  inequalities  of  life  are,  among  men, 
comparatively  tolerable — but  there  is  a  delicacy, 
a  tenderness,  accompanying  every  view  in  which 
we  can  place  lovely  Woman,  that  are  grated  and 
shocked  at  the  rude,  capricious  distinctions  of 
Fortune.  Womanisthe  blood-royal  of  life:  letthere 
be  slight  degrees  of  precedency  among  them — but 
let  them  be  ALL  sacred. — Whether  this  last  senti- 
ment be  right  or  wrong,  I  am  not  accountable :  it 
is  an  original  component  feature  of  my  mind. 

R.  B. 
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GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


No.  CCXXIII. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

KLLISLAND,  17TH  DEO.,  1791. 

MANT  thanks  to  you,  Madam,  for  your  good 
news  respecting  the  little  floweret  and  the  mother- 
plant.  I  hope  my  poetic  prayers  have  been  heard, 
and  will  be  answered  up  to  the  warmest  sincerity 
of  their  fullest  extent;  and  then  Mrs  Hcnvi  will 
find  her  little  darling  the  representative  of  his  late 
parent,  in  every  thing  but  his  abridged  existence. 

I  have  just  finished  the  following  song,  which, 
to  a  lady,  the  descendant  of  Wallace,  and  n  any 
heroes  of  his  truly  illustrious  line — and  herself 
the  mother  of  several  soldiers,  needs  neither  pre- 
face nor  apology. 

"  SCENE — a  field  of  battle — time  of  the  day,  even- 
ing; the  wounded  and  dying  of  the  victorious 
army  are  supposed  to  join  in  the  following 

SONG  OF  DEATH. 
Farewell,  thon  fair  day,  thou  green  earth,  and  ye  skips, 

Now  gay  with  the  bright  setting  sun ; 
Farewell,  loves  and  friendships,  yc  dear,  tender  ties— 

Uur  race  of  existence  is  run  !"  I 

The  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  the  fore- 
going verses,  was,  looking  over  with  a  musical 
friend  M'Donald's  collection  of  Higliland  airs,  I 
was  struck  with  one,  an  Isle  of  Skye  tune, 
entitled  '  Oran  an  Aoig,  or,  the  Song  of  Death,' 
to  the  measure  of  which  I  have  adapted  my 
stanzas.  I  have  of  late  composed  two  or  three 
other  little  pieces,  which,  ere  yon  full-orbed 
moon,  whose  broad  impudent  face  now  stares  at 
old  mother  earth  all  night,  shall  have  shrunk 
into  a  modest  crescent,  just  peeping  forth  at 
dewy  dawn,  I  shall  find  an  hour  to  transcribe  for 
you.  A  Dieu  je  vous  commende.  R.  B. 


No.  CCXXIV. 
TO  MR  WILLIAM  SMELLIE,  PRINTER.* 

DUMFRIES,  22o  JAN.,  1792. 
I  SIT  down,  my  dear  Sir,  to  introduce  a  young 
lady  to  you,  and  a  lady  in  the  first  ranks  of 
fashion,  too.  What  a  task!  to  you — who  care 
no  more  for  the  herd  of  animals  called  young 
ladies,  than  you  do  for  the  herd  of  animals  called 
young  gentlemen.  To  you — who  despise  and 
detest  the  groupings  and  combinations  of  fashion, 
as  an  idiot  painter  that  seems  industrious  to  place 
Blaring  fools  and  unprincipled  knaves  in  the  fore- 
ground of  his  picture,  while  men  of  sense  and 


1   Seepage  .SO. 

3  See  Epigram  uud  Note,  p.  Ml,  vo'.  i. 


honesty  are  too  often  thrown  in  the  dimmest 
shades.  Mrs  Riddel,3  who  will  take  this  letter 
to  town  with  her,  and  send  it  to  you,  is  a  charac- 
ter that,  even  in  your  own  way,  as  a  naturalist 
and  a  philosopher,  would  bo  an  acquisition  to 
your  acquaintance.  The  lady,  too,  is  a  votary  to 
the  muses ;  and  as  I  think  myself  somewhat  of  a 
judge  in  my  own  trade,  I  assure  you  that  her 
verses,  always  correct,  and  often  elegant,  are 
much  beyond  the  common  run  of  the  lady- 
poetesses  of  the  day.  She  is  a  great  admirer  of 
your  book ; 4  and,  hearing  me  say  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  you,  she  begged  to  be  known  to 
you,  as  she  is  just  going  to  pay  her  first  visit  to 
our  Caledonian  capital.  I  told  her  that  her  best 
way  was,  to  desire  her  near  relation,  and  your 
intimate  friend,  Craigdarroch,  to  have  you  at  his 
house  while  she  was  there ;  and  lest  you  might 
think  of  a  lively  West  Indian  girl  of  eighteen, s  as 
girls  of  eighteen  too  often  deserve  to  be  thought 
of,  I  should  take  care  to  remove  that  prejudice. 
To  be  impartial,  however,  in  appreciating  the 
lady's  merits,  she  has  one  unlucky  failing :  a  fail- 
ing which  you  will  easily  discover,  as  she  seems 
rather  pleased  with  indulging  in  it ;  and  a  failing 
that  you  will  easily  pardon,  as  it  is  a  sin  which 
very  much  besets  yourself ; — where  she  dislikes, 
or  despises,  she  is  apt  to  make  no  more  a  secret 
of  it,  than  where  she  esteems  and  respects. 

I  will  not  present  you  with  the  unmeaning 
compliments  of  the  season,  but  I  will  send  you 
my  warmest  wishes  and  most  ardent  prayers, 
that  FORTUNE  may  never  throw  your  SUBSIS- 
TENCE to  the  mercy  of  a  KNAVE,  or  set  your 
CHARACTER  on  the  judgment  of  a  FOOL;  but 
that,  upright  and  erect,  you  may  walk  to  an 
honest  grave,  where  men  of  letters  shall  say, 
"  Here  lies  a  man  who  did  honour  to  science," 
and  men  of  worth  shall  say,  "  Here  lies  a  man 
who  did  honour  to  human  nature." 

H.  IS 


No.  CCXXV. 

TO  MR  PETER  HILL, 
BOOKSELLER,  EDINBURGH. 

DUMFRIES,  FEB.  5TH,  1792. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  SEND  you  by  the  bearer,  (Mr  Clark,  a  par- 
ticular  friend  of  mine),  six  pounds  and  a  shilling, 
which  you  will  dispose  of  as  follows: — Five 


3  Mrs  Riddel  of  Woodlelgh  Park,  near  Dumfries.     We  have 
already  In  more  than  one  note  had  occasion  to  allude  to  this 
lady.    See  p.m.v.i.  I.TJ.v.ii.Ar.She  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Mrs  Riddel  of  Friars  Carse. 

4  Viz.  The  Philosophy  of  Natural  History. 

5  Mrs  Kid  del  was  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 


G  EX  L:RAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


pounds  ten  shillings,  per  account,  I  owe  Mr  R. 
Bnrn,  architect,  for  erecting  the  stone  over  the 
grave  of  poor  Fergusson.  He  "was  two  years  in 
erecting  it,  after  I  had  commissioned  him  for  it; 
and  I  have  been  two  years  in  paying  him,  after 
he  sent  me  his  account ;  so  he  and  I  are  quits. 
He  had  the  hardiesse  to  ask  me  interest  on  the 
sum;  but,  considering  that  the  money  was  due 
by  one  Poet  for  putting  a  tomb-stone  over  the 
grave  of  another,  Le  may,  with  grateful  surprise, 
thank  Heaven  that  ever  he  saw  a  farthing  of  it. 

With  the  remainder  of  the  money  pay  yourself 
for  the  '  Office  of  a  Messenger,'  that  I  bought  of 
you;  and  send  me  by  Mr  Clark  a  note  of  its 
price.  Send  me,  likewise,  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  '  Observer,'  by  Mr  Clark  ;  and  if  any  money 
remain  let  it  stand  to  account. 

My  best  compliments  to  Mrs  Hill. 

I  sent  you  a  maukin  by  last  week's  fly,  which 
I  hope  you  received. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

R.  B.i 


No.  CCXXVI. 
TO  MR  WILLIAM  NICOL.2 

20TH  FEBRUARY,  1792. 

O  THOU,  wisest  among  the  wise,  meridian  blaze 
of  prudence,  full  moon  of  discretion,  and  chief  of 
many  counsellors  !  How  infinitely  is  thy  puddle- 
headed,  rattle-headed,  wrong-headed,  round- 
headed  slave,  indebted  to  thy  super-eminent 
goodness,  that  from  the  luminous  path  of  thy 
own  right-lined  rectitude,  thou  lookest  benignly 
down  on  an  erring  wretch,  of  whom  the  zig-zag 
wanderings  defy  all  the  powers  of  calculation, 
from  the  simple  calculation  of  units,  up  to  the 
hidden  mysteries  of  fluxions !  May  one  feeble 
ray  of  that  light  of  wisdom  which  darts  from  thy 
sensorium,  straight  as  the  arrow  of  heaven,  and 
bright  as  the  meteor  of  inspiration,  may  it  be  my 
portion,  so  that  I  may  be  less  unworthy  of  the 
face  and  favour  of  that  father  of  proverbs  and 
master  of  maxims,  that  antipode  of  folly,  and 
magnet  among  the  sages,  the  wise  and  witty 
Willie  Nicol !  Amen !  Amen  !  Yea,  so  be  it ! 

For  me!  I  am  beast,  a  reptile,  and  know 
nothing  !  From  the  cave  of  my  ignorance,  amid 
the  fogs  of  my  duluess,  and  pestilential  fumes  of 
my  political  heresies,  I  look  up  to  thee,  as  doth  a 
toad  through  the  iron-barred  lucerne  of  a  pesti- 

1  The  original  of  this  letter  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
George  H.  King,  Esq.,  Glasgow,  who  died  in  January,  1840. 

2  This  ironical  rhapsody  was  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Nicol 
containing  some  good  advice,  which  Burns  thought  did  not 
come  well  oft'  his  hands. 


ferous  dungeon,  to  the  cloudless  glory  of  a  sum- 
mer sun !  Sorely  sighing  in  bitterness  of  soul,  I 
say,  when  shall  my  name  be  the  quotation  of  the 
wise,  and  my  countenance  be  the  delight  of  the 
godly,  like  the  illustrious  lord  of  Laggan's  many 
hills  ? 3  As  for  him,  his  works  are  perfect :  never 
did  the  pen  of  calumny  blur  the  fair  page  of  his 
reputation,  nor  the  bolt  of  hatred  fly  at  his  dwelling. 
Thou  mirror  of  purity,  when  shall  the  elfine 
lamp  of  my  glimmerous  understanding,  purged 
from  sensual  appetites  and  gross  desires,  shine 
like  the  constellation  of  thy  intellectual  powers. 
— As  for  thee,  thy  thoughts  are  pure,  and  thy 
lips  are  holy.  Never  did  the  unhallowed  breath 
of  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  the  pleasures  of 
darkness,  pollute  the  sacred  flame  of  thy  sky- 
descended  and  heaven-bound  desires:  never  did 
the  vapours  of  impurity  stain  the  unclouded 
serene  of  thy  cerulean  imagination.  O  that  liko 
thine  were  the  tenor  of  my  life,  like  thine  the 
tenor  of  my  conversation ! — then  should  no  friend 
fear  for  my  strength,  no  enemy  rejoice  in  my 
weakness  !  Then  should  I  lie  down  and  rise  up, 
and  none  to  make  me  afraid. — May  thy  pity  and 
thy  prayer  be  exercised  for,  O  thou  lamp  of  wis- 
dom and  mirror  of  morality !  thy  devoted  slave, 

R.  B. 


No.  CCXXVII, 


TO  FRANCIS  GROSE,  ESQ.  F.S.A.4 


DUMFRIES,  1792. 


SIR, 


1  BELIEVE  among  all  our  Scots  literati  you  have 
not  met  with  professor  Dugald  Stewart,  who  fills 
the  moral  philosophy  chair  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  To  say  that  he  is  a  man  of  the  first 
parts,  and,  what  is  more,  a  man  of  the  first  worth, 
to  a  gentleman  of  your  general  acquaintance,  and 
who  so  much  enjoys  the  luxury  of  unencumbered 
freedom  and  undisturbed  privacy,  is  not  perhaps 
recommendation  enough  :  —  but  when  I  inform 
you  that  Mr  Stewart's  principal  characteristic  is 


3  Nicol  possessed  a  small  estate  on  the  river  Nitli,  called 
Laggan,  to  which  he  retreated  during  his  school  vacations  and 
where  the  orgies  celebrated  in  '  Willie  brexv'd  a  peck  o'  Want' 
were  held.    See  p.  34. 

4  We  have  already  given  a  biographical  notice  of  Grose,  p. 
113,v.i.   In  the  introduction  to  his  "  Antiquities  of  Scotland," 
lie  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Burns  in  the  following  para- 
graph, some  of  the  terms  of  which  will  scarcely  fail  to  amuse 
the  modern  reader : — 

"  To  my  ingenious  friend,  Mr  Robert  Burns,  I  have  been 
seriously  obligated ;  he  was  not  only  at  the  pains  of  making 
out  what  was  most  worthy  of  notice  in  Ayr-shire,  the  country 
honoured  by  his  birth,  but  he  also  wrote,  expressly  for  this 
work,  the  pretty  tale  annexed  to  Alloway  Chnrch." 

This  "  pretty  tale"  being-  "  Tarn  o'Shanter!" 
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your  favourite  feature  ;  th<it  sterling  iudi-]>cinl- 
once  of  mind,  which,  though  every  man's  right, 
\v  men  have  the  courage  to  claim,  and  t\-\\>  r 
still  the  magnanimity  to  support: — When  I  trll 
you,  that  unsedueed  by  splendour,  and  undis- 
gusted  by  wretchedness,  he  appreciates  tlio  merits 
of  the  various  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  life, 
merely  as  they  perform  their  parts — in  short,  ho 
is  a  man  after  your  own  heart,  and  I  comply  with 
his  earnest  request  in  letting  you  know  that  he 
wi.shcs  above  all  things  to  meet  with  you.  His 
house,  Catrine,  is  within  less  than  a  mile  of  Sorn 
Castle,  which  you  proposed  visiting ;  or  if  you 
could  transmit  him  the  inclosed,  he  would  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  meet  you  any  where  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  write  to  Ayrshire  to  inform 
Mr  Stewart  that  I  have  aequitted  myself  of  my 
promise.  Should  your  time  and  spirits  permit 
your  meeting  with  Mr  Stewart,  'tis  well ;  if  not, 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  this  liberty,  and  I  have  at 
least  an  opportunity  of  assuring  you  with  what 
truth  and  respect, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  great  admirer, 

And  very  humble  servant, 
R.  15. 

No.  CCXXVI11. 
TO  THE  SAME,  i 

DUMFRIES,  1792. 

AMONG  the  many  witch  stories  I  have  heard, 
relating  to  Alloway  kirk,  I  distinctly  remember 
only  two  or  three. 

Upon  a  stormy  night,  amid  whistling  squalls  of 
wind,  and  bitter  blasts  of  hail ;  in  short,  on  such 
a  night  as  the  devil  would  choose  to  take  the  air 
in ;  a  farmer  or  farmer's  servant  was  plodding  and 
plashing  homeward  with  his  plough-irons  on  his 
shoulder,  having  been  getting  some  repairs  on 
them  at  a  neighbouring  smithy.  His  way  lay  by 
the  kirk  of  Alloway,  and  being  rather  on  the 
anxious  look-out  in  approaching  a  place  so  well 
known  to  be  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  devil  and  tho 
devil's  friends  and  emissaries,  he  was  struck 
aghast  by  discovering,  through  the  horrors  of  the 
ftorm  and  stormy  night,  a  light,  which  on  his 
nearer  approach  plainly  showed  itself  to  proceed 
from  the  haunted  edifice.  Whether  he  had  been 
fortified  from  above  on  his  devout  supplication, 
as  is  customary  with  people  when  they  suspect 
the  immediate  presence  of  Satan;  or  whether, 
according  to  another  custom,  he  had  got  courage- 

1  Tliis  was  first  published  in  the  "  Centura  Literaria."  a 
work  edited  by  the  lute  Sir  Efferton  Hrj6gn,  It  was  found 
among  Grose's  paper*,  and  communicated  by  Mr  GilrhrUt  of 
Stamford. 


ously  drunk  at  the  smithy,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
determine;  but  so  it  was,  that  he  ventured  to  go 
up  to,  nay  into  the  very  kirk.  As  luck  would 
have  it,  his  temerity  came  off  unpunished. 

The  members  of  the  infernal  junto  were  all  out 
on  some  midnight  business  or  other,  and  he  saw 
i  nothing  but  a  kind  of  kettle  or  caldron,  depend- 
I  ing  from  the  roof,  over  the  fire,  simmering  some 
heads  of  unchristened  children,  limbs  of  executed 
malefactors,  &c.,  for  the  business  of  the  night. — 
It  was,  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,  with  tin- 
honest    ploughman  :    so    without    ceremony    he 
unhooked   the   caldron   from  off  the   fire,   and, 
pouring  out  the  damnable  ingredients,  inverted  it 
'  on  his  head,  and  carried  it  fairly  home,  where  it 
remained  long  in  the  family,  a  living  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  story. 

Another  story,  which  I  can  prove  to  be  equally 
authentic,  was  as  follows : 

On  a  market  day  in  the  town  of  Ayr,  a  farmer 
from  Carrick,  and  consequently  whose  way  lay- 
by the  very  gate  of  Alloway  kirk-yard,  in  order 
to  cross  the  river  Doon  at  the  old  bridge,  which 
is  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  farther  on 
than  the  said  gate,  had  been  detained  by  his  busi- 
ness, till  by  the  time  he  reached  Alloway  it  was 
the  wizard  hour,  between  night  and  morning. 

Though  he  was  terrified  with  a  blaze  streaming 
from  the  kirk,  yet  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  to 
turn  back  on  these  occasions  is  running  by  far  the 
greatest  risk  of  mischief,  he  prudently  advanced 
on  his  road.  When  he  had*  reached  the  gate  of 
the  kirk-yard,  he  was  surprised  and  entertained, 
through  the  ribs  and  arches  of  an  old  gotliic  win- 
dow, wliich  still  faces  the  highway,  to  see  a  dance 
of  witches  merrily  footing  it  round  their  old  sooty 
blackguard  master,  who  was  keeping  them  all 
alive  with  the  power  of  his  bag-pipe.  The  farmer, 
stopping  his  horse  to  observe  them  a  little,  could 
plainly  descry  the  faces  of  many  old  women  of 
his  acquaintance  and  neighbourhood.  How  the 
gentleman  was  dressed  tradition  does  not  say ; 
but  that  the  ladies  were  all  in  their  smocks  :  and 
one  of  them  happening  unluckily  to  have  a  smock 
which  was  considerably  too  short  to  answer  all 
the  purpose  of  that  piece  of  dress,  our  farmer  was 
so  tickled,  that  he  involuntarily  burst  out,  with  a 
loud  laugh,  "  Wecl  luppen,  Maggy  wi'  tho  short 
sark  ! "  and  recollecting  himself,  instantly  spurred 
his  horse  to  the  top  of  his  speed.  I  need  not 
mention  the  universally  known  fact,  that  no  dia- 
bolical power  can  pursue  you  beyond  the  midd'u 
of  a  running  stream.  Lucky  it  was  for  the  po<  r 
farmer  that  the  river  Doon  was  so  near,  for  not- 
withstanding the  speed  of  his  horse,  which  was  a 
good  one,  against  he  reached  the  middle  of  the 
arch  of  the  bridge,  and  consequently  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  the  pursuing,  vengeful  hags  wcrr 
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so  close  at  his  heels,  that  one  of  them  actually 
sprung  to  seize  him ;  but  it  was  too  late,  nothing 
was  on  her  side  of  the  stream  but  the  horse's  tail, 
which  immediately  gave  way  at  her  infernal  grip, 
as  if  blasted  by  a  stroke  of  lightning;  but  the 
farmer  was  beyond  her  reach.  However,  the 
unsightly,  tail-less,  condition  of  the  vigorous  steed 
was,  to  the  last  hour  of  the  noble  creature's  life, 
an  awful  warning  to  the  Carrick  farmers,  not  to 
stay  too  late  in  Ayr  markets. 

The  last  relation  I  shall  give,  though  equally 
true,  is  not  so  well  identified  as  the  two  former, 
with  regard  to  the  scene ;  but  as  the  best  authori- 
ties give  it  for  Alloway,  I  shall  relate  it. 

On  a  summer's  evening,  about  the  time  nature 
puts  on  her  sables  to  mourn  the  expiry  of  the 
cheerful  day,  a  shepherd  boy,  belonging  to  a 
farmer  hi  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Alloway 
kirk,  had  just  folded  his  charge,  and  was  return- 
ing home.  As  he  passed  the  kirk,  in  the  adjoining 
field,  he  fell  in  with  a  crew  of  men  and  women, 
who  were  busy  pulling  stems  of  the  plant  Ragwort- 
He  observed  that  as  each  person  pulled  a  Rag- 
wort, he  or  she  got  astride  of  it,  and  called  out, 
"  up  horsie ! "  on  which  the  Ragwort  flew  off,  like 
Pegasus,  through  the  air  with  its  rider.  The 
foolish  boy  likewise  pulled  his  Ragwort,  and  cried 
with  the  rest,  "  up  horsie ! "  and,  strange  to  tell, 
away  he  flew  with  the  company.  The  first  stage 
at  which  the  cavalcade  stopt,  was  a  merchant's 
wine  cellar  in  Bourdeaux,  where,  without  saying 
by  your  leave,  they  quaffed  away  at  the  best  the 
cellar  could  afford,  until  the  morning,  foe  to  the 
imps  and  works  of  darkness,  threatened  to  throw 
light  on  the  matter,  and  frightened  them  from 
their  carousals. 

The  poor  shepherd  lad,  being  equally  a  stranger 
to  the  scene  and  the  liquor,  heedlessly  got  himself 
drunk;  and  when  the  rest  took  horse,  he  fell 
asleep,  and  was  found  so  next  day  by  some  of  the 
people  belonging  to  the  merchant.  Somebody 
that  understood  Scotch,  asking  him  what  he  was, 
he  said  such-a-one's  herd  in  Alloway,  and  by  some 
means  or  other  getting  home  again,  he  lived  long 
to  tell  the  world  the  wondrous  tale. 

R.  B. 


able  family,1  where  Mr  C.  may  have  his  own 
terms,  and  may  be  as  happy  as  indolence,  the 
Devil,  and  the  gout,  will  permit  him.  Mr  B. 
knows  well  how  Mr  C.  is  engaged  with  another 
family ;  but  cannot  Mr  C.  find  two  or  three  weeks 
to  spare  to  each  of  them?  Mr  B.  is  deeply 
impressed  with,  and  awfully  conscious  of,  the  high 
importance  of  Mr  C.'stime,  whether  in  the  winged 
moments  of  symphonious  exhibition,  at  the  keys 
of  harmony,  while  listening  seraphs  cease  their 
own  less  delightful  strains ;  or  in  the  drowsy  arms 
of  slumb'rous  repose,  in  the  arms  of  his  dearly 
beloved  elbow-chair,  where  the  frowsy,  but  potent 
power  of  indolence,  circumfuses  her  vapours 
round,  and  sheds  her  dews  on  the  head  of  her 
darling  son.  But  half  a  line  conveying  half  a 
meaning  from  Mr  C.  would  make  Mr  B.  the  hap- 
piest of  mortals. 

R.  B 


No.  CCXXIX. 
TO  MR  J.  CLARKE,  EDINBURGH. 

JULY  16ra,  1792. 
MR   BURNS  begs  leave   to   present  his  most  \ 
respectful   compliments   to   Mr  Clarke. — Mr  B.  I 
some  time  ago  did  himself  the  honour  of  writing 
Mr  C.  respecting  coming  out  to  the  country,  to  } 
give  a  little  musical  instruction  in  a  highly  respect- 


No,  ccxxx. 

TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

ANNAN  WATER  FOOT,  22D  AUGUST,  1792. 

Do  not  blame  me  for  it,  Madam — my  own  con- 
science,  hackneyed  and  weather-beaten  as  it  is,  in 
watching  and  reproving  my  vagaries,  follies,  indo- 
lence, &c.,  has  continued  to  punish  me  sufficiently. 

Do  you  think  it  possible,  my  dear  and  honoured 
friend,  that  I  could  be  so  lost  to  gratitude  for 
many  favours,  to  esteem  for  much  worth,  and  to 
the  honest,  kind,  pleasurable  tie  of  now  old 
acquaintance,  and  I  hope  and  am  sure  of  progres- 
sive, increasing  friendship — as  for  a  single  day, 
not  to  think  of  you — to  ask  the  Fates  what  they 
are  doing  and  about  to  do  with  my  much  loved 
friend  and  her  wide  scattered  connexions,  and  to 
beg  of  them  to  be  as  kind  to  you  and  yours  as 
they  possibly  can  ? 

Apropos !  (though  how  it  is  apropos,  I  have  not 
leisure  to  explain,)  Do  you  know  that  I  am  almost 
in  love  with  an  acquaintance  of  yours  ? — Almost ! 
said  I — I  am  in  love,  souce !  over  head  and  ears, 
deep  as  the  most  unfathomable  abyss  of  the  bound- 
less ocean;  but  the  word  Love,  owing  to  the 
intermingledoms  of  the  good  and  the  bad,  the 
pure  and  the  impure,  in  this  world,  being  rather 
an  equivocal  term  for  expressing  one's  sentiments 
and  sensations,  I  must  do  justice  to  the  sacred 
purity  of  my  attachment.  Know,  then,  that  the 
heart-struck  awe ;  the  distant  humble  approach ; 
the  delight  we  should  have  in  gazing  upon  and 
listening  to  a  Messenger  of  Heaven,  appearing  in 
all  the  unspotted  purity  of  his  celestial  home, 


1  The  M'Murdos  of  Drumlanrijf.    Sec  Note  at  p.  lOfi, 
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among  the  coarse,  polluted,  far  inferior  sons  of 
men,  to  deliver  to  them  tidings  that  make  their 
hearts  swim  in  joy,  and  their  imaginations  soar  in 
transport — such,  so  delighting  and  so  pur<  . 
the  emotions  of  my  soul  on  meeting  the  other  day 
with  Miss  Lesley  Baillie,  your  neighbour,  at 
M .  Mr  B.  with  his  two  daughters,  accom- 
panied by  Mr  H.  of  O.,  passing  through  Dumfries 
a  few  days  ago,  on  their  way  to  England,  did  me 
the  honour  of  calling  on  me ;  on  which  I  took  my 
horse,  (though  God  knows  I  could  ill  spare  the 
time,)  and  accompanied  them  fourteen  or  fifteen 
miles,  and  dined  and  spent  the  day  with  them. 
'Twas  about  nine,  I  think,  when  I  left  them,  and, 
riding  home,  I  composed  the  following  ballad,  of 
which  you  will  probably  think  you  have  a  dear 
bargain,  as  it  will  cost  you  another  groat  of  postage. 
You  must  know  that  there  is  an  old  ballad  begin- 
ning with — 

*  My  hnnnic  Lizzie  Baillie 
I'll  rowe  thee  in  my  plaidie,"  tee.. 

So  I  parodied  it  as  follows,  which  is  literally  the 
first  copy,  "unanointed,  unanneal'd,"  as  Hamlet 
eays: — 

"  O  saw  ye  bonnie  Lesley 

A*  she  gaed  o'er  the  border  ? 
She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 
To  spread  her  conquests  farther."  &c.  1 

So  much  for  ballads.  I  regret  that  you  are 
gone  to  the  east  country,  as  I  am  to  be  in  Ayrshire 
in  about  a  fortnight.  This  world  of  ours,  not- 
withstanding it  has  many  good  things  in  it,  yet  it 
has  ever  had  this  curse,  that  two  or  three  people, 
who  would  be  the  happier  the  oftener  they  met 
together,  are,  almost  without  exception,  always  so 
placed  as  never  to  meet  but  once  or  twice  a-year, 
which,  considering  the  few  years  of  a  man's  life, 
is  a  very  great  "  evil  under  the  sun,"  which  I  do 
not  recollect  that  Solomon  has  mentioned  in  his 
catalogue  of  the  miseries  of  man.  I  hope  and 
believe  that  there  is  a  state  of  existence  beyond 
the  grave,  where  the  worthy  of  this  life  will  renew 
their  former  intimacies,  with  this  endearing  addi- 
tion, that  "we  meet  to  part  no  more! " 

"  Tell  os,  ye  dead. 

Will  none  of  you  in  pity  dim-low  the  secn-t 
What  'tis  you  are,  and  we  must  shortly  be !  " 

A  thousand  times  have  I  made  this  apostrophe 
to  the  departed  sons  of  men,  but  not  one  of  them 
has  ever  thought  fit  to  answer  the  question.  "  O 
that  some  courteous  ghost  would  blab  it  out !" 
but  it  cannot  be ;  you  and  I,  my  friend,  must 
make  the  experiment  by  ourselves,  and  for  our- 
selves. However,  I  am  so  convinced  that  an 
unshaken  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  religion  is  not 
only  necessary,  by  making  us  better  men,  but 


1  Seepage  84, 


also  by  making  us  happier  men,  that  I  should 
take   every   care   that   your  little  godson,   and 
little  creature  that  shall  call  me  father, 
shall  be  taught  them. 

So  ends  this  heterogeneous  letter,  written  at 
this  wild  place  of  the  world,  in  the  interval*  of 
my  labour  of  discharging  a  vessel  of  rum  from 
Antigua. 

R.  B. 


No.  CCXXXI. 
TO  MR  ALEX.  CUNNINGHAM. 

DUMFBIES,  10TH  SEPT.,  1792. 

No  !  I  will  not  attempt  an  apology. — Amid  all 
my  hurry  of  business,  grinding  the  faces  of  the 
publican  and  the  shiner  on  the  merciless  wheels 
of  the  Excise ;  making  ballads,  and  then  drink- 
ing, and  singing  them ;  and,  over  and  above  all, 
the  correcting  the  press-work  of  two  different 
publications ;  irtill,  still  I  might  have  stolen  five 
minutes  to  dedicate  to  one  of  the  first  of  my 
friends  and  fellow-creatures.  I  might  have  done, 
as  I  do  at  present,  snatched  an  hour  near  "  witch- 
ing time  of  night,"  and  scrawled  a  page  or  two. 
I  might  have  congratulated  my  friend  on  liis 
marriage ;  or  I  might  have  thanked  the  Cale- 
donian archers  for  the  honour  they  have  done 
me,  (though,  to  do  myself  justice,  I  intended  to 
have  done  both  in  rhyme,  else  I  had  done  both 
long  ere  now.)  Well,  then,  here  is  to  your  good 
health !  for  you  must  know,  I  have  set  a  nipper- 
kin  of  toddy  by  me,  just  by  way  of  spell,  to  keep 
away  the  meikle  horned  Deil,  or  any  of  his  sub- 
altern imps  who  may  be  on  their  nightly  rounds. 
But  what  shall  I  write  to  you  ? — "  The  voice 
said,  cry,"  and  I  said,  "what  shall  I  cry?" — O, 
thou  spirit!  whatever  thou  art,  or  wherever  thou 
makcst  thyself  visible !  be  thou  a  bogle  by  the 
eerie  side  of  an  auld  thorn,  in  the  dreary  glen 
through  which  the  herd  callan  maun  bicker  in 
his  gloamin  route  frae  the  fauld ! — Be  thou  a 
brownie,  set,  at  dead  of  night,  to  thy  task  by 
the  blazing  ingle,  or  in  the  solitary  barn,  where 
the  repercussions  of  thy  iron  flail  half  affright 
thyself,  as  thou  performest  the  work  of  twenty 
of  the  sons  of  men,  ere  the  cock-crowing  summon 
thee  to  thy  ample  cog  of  substantial  brose.  Bo 
thou  a  kelpie,  haunting  the  ford  or  ferry,  in  the 
starless  night,  mixing  thy  laughing  yell  with  tho 
howling  of  the  storm  and  the  roaring  of  the  flood, 
as  thou  viewcst  the  perils  and  miseries  of  man  on 
the  foundering  horse,  or  in  the  tumbling  boat ! — 
Or,  lastly,  be  thou  a  ghost,  paying  thy  nocturnal 
visits  to  tho  hoary  ruins  of  decayed  grandeur ;  or 
performing  thy  mystic  rites  in  the  shadow  of  the 
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time-worn  church,  while  the  moon  looks,  without 
a  cloud,  on  the  silent,  ghastly  dwellings  of  the 
dead  around  thee ;  or  taking  thy  stand  by  the 
bedside  of  the  villain,  or  the  murderer,  portray- 
ing on  his  dreaming  fancy,  pictures,  dreadful  as 
the  horrors  of  unveiled  hell,  and  terrible  as  the 
wrath  of  incensed  Deity ! — Come,  thou  spirit,  but 
not  in  these  horrid  forms ;  come  with  the  milder, 
gentle,  easy  inspirations,  which  thou  breathest 
round  the  wig  of  a  prating  advocate,  or  the  tete 
of  a  tea-sipping  gossip,  while  their  tongues  run 
at  the  light- horse  gallop  of  clishmaclaver  for 
ever  and  ever — come  and  assist  a  poor  devil  who 
is  quite  jaded  in  the  attempt  to  share  half  an  idea 
among  half  a  hundred  words ;  to  fill  up  four 
quarto  pages,  while  he  has  not  got  one  single 
sentence  of  recollection,  information,  or  remark 
worth  putting  pen  to  paper  for. 

I  feel,  I  feel  the  presence  of  supernatural  assis- 
tance !  circled  in  the  embrace  of  my  elbow-chair, 
my  breast  labours,  like  the  bloated  Sybil  on  her 
three-footed  stool,  and  like  her,  too,  labours  with 
Nonsense. — Nonsense,  auspicious  name !  Tutor, 
friend,  and  finger-post  hi  the  mystic  mazes  of 
law;  the  cadaverous  paths  of  physic;  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  sightless  soarings  of  SCHOOL 
DIVINITY,  who,  leaving  Common  Sense  con- 
founded at  his  strength  of  pinion ;  Reason  deli- 
rious with  eyeing  his  giddy  flight;  and  Truth 
creeping  back  into  the  bottom  of  her  well,  curs- 
ing the  hour  that  ever  she  oifered  her  scorned 
alliance  to  the  wizard  power  of  Theologic  Vision 
— raves  abroad  on  all  the  winds.  "  On  earth 
discord!  a  gloomy  heaven  above,  opening  her 
jealous  gates  to  the  nineteen  thousandth  part  of 
the  tithe  of  mankind !  and  below,  an  inescapable 
and  inexorable  hell,  expanding  its  leviathan  jaws 
for  the  vast  residue  of  mortals ! ! !" — O  doctrine  ! 
comfortable  and  healing  to  the  weary,  wounded 
soul  of  man !  Ye  sons  and  daughters  of  afflic- 
tion, ye  pauvres  miserables,  to  whom  day  brings 
no  pleasure,  and  night  yields  no  rest,  be  com- 
forted! "  'Tis  but  one  to  nineteen  hundred 
thousand  that  your  situation  will  mend  in  this 
world ;"  so,  alas,  the  experience  of  the  poor  and 
the  needy  too  often  affirms :  and  'tis  nineteen 
hundred  thousand  to  one,  by  the  dogmas  of 
********,  that  you  will  be  damned  eter- 
nally in  the  world  to  come ! 

But  of  all  Nonsense,  Religious  Nonsense  is  the 
most  nonsensical;  so  enough,  and  more  than 
enough  of  it.  Only,  by  the  bye,  will  you,  or 
can  you  tell  me,  my  dear  Cunningham,  why  a 
sectarian  turn  of  mind  has  always  a  tendency  to 
narrow  and  illiberalize  the  heart  ?  They  are 
orderly :  they  may  be  just ;  nay,  I  have  known 
them  merciful :  but  still  your  children  of  sanctity 
move  among  their  fellow -creatures  with  a  nostril- 


^  M  *• 

snuffing  putrescence,  and  a  foot-spuming  filth, — • 


in  short,  with  a  conceited  dignity  that  your  titled 
*  ******  *5  or  any  other  of  your  Scottish 
lordlings  of  seven  centuries  standing,  display 
when  they  accidentally  mix  among  the  many- 
aproned  sons  of  mechanical  life.  I  remember,  in 
my  plough-boy  days,  I  could  not  conceive  it 
possible  that  a  noble  lord  could  be  a  fool,  or  a 
godly  man  could  be  a  knave. — How  ignorant  are 
plough-boys ! — Nay,  I  have  since  discovered  that 
a  godly  woman  may  be  a  *****  ! — But  hold — 
Here's  t'ye  again — this  rum  is  generous  Antigua, 
so  a  very  unfit  menstruum  for  scandal. 

Apropos,  how  do  you  like,  I  mean  really  like, 
the  married  life  ?  Ah,  my  friend !  matrimony  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  what  your  love-sick 
youths  and  sighing  girls  take  it  to  be !  But  mar- 
riage, we  are  told,  is  appointed  by  God,  and  I 
shall  never  quarrel  with  any  of  his  institutions. 
I  am  a  husband  of  older  standing  than  you,  and 
shall  give  you  my  ideas  of  the  conjugal  state, 
(en  passant ;  you  know  I  am  no  Latinist,  is  not 
conjugal  derived  from  jugum,  a  yoke  ?)  Well 
then,  the  scale  of  good  wifeship  I  divide  into 
ten  parts. — Goodnature,  four ;  Good  Sense,  two ; 
Wit,  one;  Personal  Charms,  viz.  a  sweet  face, 
eloquent  eyes,  fine  limbs,  graceful  carriage,  (I 
would  add  a  fine  waist  too,  but  that  is  so  soon 
spoilt,  you  know,)  all  these,  one ;  as  for  the  other 
qualities  belonging  to,  or  attending  on,  a  wife, 
such  as  Fortune,  Connexions,  Education,  (I  mean 
education  extraordinary)  Family  blood,  &c.,  divide 
the  two  remaining  degrees  among  them  as  you 
please ;  only,  remember  that  all  these  minor  pro- 
perties must  be  expressed  by  fractions,  for  there 
is  not  any  one  of  them,  in  the  aforesaid  scale, 
entitled  to  the  dignity  of  an  integer. 

As  for  the  rest  of  my  fancies  and  reveries — 
how  I  lately  met  with  Miss  Lesley  Baillie,  the 
most  beautiful,  elegant  woman  in  the  world — 
how  I  accompanied  her  and  her  father's  family 
fifteen  miles  on  their  journey,  out  of  pure  devo- 
tion, to  admire  the  loveliness  of  the  works  of 
God,  in  such  an  unequalled  display  of  them — 
how,  in  galloping  home  at  night,  I  made  a  ballad 
on  her,  of  which  these  two  stanzas  make  a  part — 

Thou,  bonnie  Lesley,  art  a  queen, 

Thy  subjects  we  before  thee; 
Thou,  bonnie  Lesley,  art  divine, 

The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 

The  very  Deil  he  could  na  scathe 

Whatever  wad  belang  thee ! 
He'd  look  into  thy  bonnie  face 

And  say,  '  I  canna  wrang  thee ' —  1 

behold  all  these  things  are  written  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  my  imagination,  and  shall  be  read  by 


1  Seep.  84. 
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thce,  my  dear  friend,  and  l>y  thy  beloved  spouse, 
my  other  dear  friend,  at  a  more  convenient 
season. 

Now,  to  thee,  and  to  thy  before-designed  bosom- 
companion,  be  given  the  precious  things  brought 
forth  by  the  sun,  and  the  precious  things  brought 
forth  by  the  moon,  and  the  benigncst  influences 
of  the  stars,  and  the  living  streams  which  flow 
from  the  fountains  of  life,  and  by  the  tree  of  life, 
for  ever  and  ever !  Amen ! 

R.  B. 


No.  CCXXXII. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

DUMFRIES,  24rn  SEPTEMBER,  1792. 

I  HAVE  this  moment,  my  dear  Madam,  yours  of 
the  twenty -third.  All  your  other  kind  reproaches, 
your  news,  &c.,  are  out  of  my  head  when  I  read 

and  think  on  Mrs  H 's  situation.1      Good 

God!  a  heart-wounded  helpless  young  woman — 
in  a  strange,  foreign  land,  and  that  land  convulsed 
with  every  horror  that  can  harrow  the  human 
feelings — sick — looking,  longing  for  a  comforter, 
but  finding  none — a  mother's  feelings,  too: — but 
it  is  too  much :  he  who  wounded  (he  only  can) 
may  he  heal! 

I  wish  the  farmer  great  joy  of  his  new  acquisi- 
tion to  his  family.  ******  j  cannot  say 
that  I  give  him  joy  of  liis  life  as  a  farmer.  'Tis, 
as  a  farmer  paying  a  dear,  unconscionable  rent,  a 
cursed  life!  As  a  laird  farming  his  own  property; 
sowing  his  corn  in  hope;  and  reaping  it,  in  spite 
of  brittle  weather,  in  gladness;  knowing  that  none 
can  say  unto  him,  "what  doest  thou?" — fattening 
his  herds ;  shearing  his  flocks ;  rejoicing  at  Christ- 
mas; and  begetting  sons  and  daughters,  until  he 
be  the  venerated,  grey-haired  leader  of  a  little 
tribe — 'tis  a  heavenly  life!  but  devil  take  the  life 
of  reaping  the  fruits  that  another  must  eat. 

Well,  your  kind  wishes  will  be  gratified,  as  to 
seeing  me  when  I  make  my  Ayrshire  visit.  I  can- 
not leave  Mrs  Burns,  until  her  nine  months'  race 
is  run,  which  may  perhaps  be  in  three  or  four 
weeks.  She,  too,  seems  determined  to  make  me 
the  patriarchal  leader  of  a  band.  However,  if 
Heaven  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  let  me  have  them 
in  the  proportion  of  three  boys  to  one  girl,  I  shall 
be  so  much  the  more  pleased.  I  hope,  if  I  am 
spared  with  them,  to  show  a  set  of  boys  that  will 
do  honour  to  my  cares  and  name;  but  I  am  not 
equal  to  the  task  of  rearing  girls.  Besides,  I  am 
too  poor;  a  girl  should  always  have  a  fortune. 
Apropos,  your  little  godson  is  thriving  charm- 


1  Se«  note  to  the  poem  •  On  the  Birth  of  a  Posthumous 
Child,'  page  34,  70!.  1. 


ingly,  but  is  a  very  devil.  He,  though  two  years 
younger,  has  completely  mastered  his  brother. 
Robert  is  indeed  the  mildest,  gentlest  creature  I 
ever  saw.  He  has  a  most  surprising  memory,  and 
is  quite  the  pride  of  Ids  schoolmaster. 

You  know  how  readily  we  get  into  prattle 
upon  a  subject  dear  to  our  heart:  you  can  excuse 
it.  God  bless  you  and  yours! 

R.  B. 


No.  CCXXXIII. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP.' 

I  HAD  been  from  home,  and  did  not  receive 
your  letter  until  my  return  the  other  day. 
What  shall  I  say  to  comfort  you,  my  much-valued, 
much-afflicted  friend!  I  can  but  grieve  with 
you ;  consolation  I  have  none  to  offer,  except  that 
which  religion  holds  out  to  the  children  of  afflic- 
tion— children  of  affliction! — how  just  the  expres- 
sion !  and  like  every  other  family  they  have  mat- 
ters among  them  which  they  hear,  see,  and  feel 
in  a  serious,  all-important  manner,  of  which  the 
world  has  not,  nor  cares  to  have,  any  idea.  The 
world  looks  indifferently  on,  makes  the  passing 
remark,  and  proceeds  to  the  next  novel  occur- 
rence. 

Alas,  Madam !  who  would  wish  for  many  years  ? 
What  is  it  but  to  drag  existence  until  our  joys 
gradually  expire,  and  leave  us  in  a  night  of  misery: 
like  the  gloom  which  blots  out  the  stars,  one  by 
one,  from  the  face  of  night,  and  leaves  us,  with- 
out a  ray  of  comfort  in  the  howling  waste ! 

I  am  interrupted,  and  must  leave  off.  You  shall 
soon  hear  from  me  again. 

R.  B. 


No.  CCXXXIV. 
TO  CAPTAIN  JOHNSTON,' 

EDITOR  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  GAZETEER. 


SIR, 


DUMFRIES,  Nov.  13TH,  1792. 


I  HAVE  just  read  your  prospectus  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Gazetteer.  If  you  go  on  in  your  paper 
with  the  same  spirit,  it  will,  beyond  all  compari- 


2  Supposed  to  have  been  written  on  the  death  of  Mr*  Henri, 
ier  daughter. 

3  In  the  spring  of  1703,  the  Gazetteer  hitring  Incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  government  of  the  day,  Captain  Johnstonwas 
apprehended  and  imprisoned.     During  his  imprisonment  the 
paper  was  conducted  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Scott, 
whose  labours  did  not  long  escape  the  lynx-eyes  of  the  official 
underlings.     He,  too,  \va*  apprehended  and  held  to  bail.     II* 
foresaw  his  (ate;  forfeited  his  bait,  and  escaped  to  Ainoritn 
The  Gazetteer  was  then  discontinued. 
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son,  be  the  first  composition  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
I  beg  leave  to  insert  my  name  as  a  subscriber, 
and,  if  you  have  already  published  any  papers, 
please  send  me  them  from  the  beginning.  Point 
out  your  own  way  of  settling  payments  in  this 
place,  or  1  shall  settle  with  you  through  the 
medium  of  my  friend,  Peter  Hill,  bookseller,  in 
Edinburgh. 

Go  on,  Sir !  Lay  bare  with  undaunted  heart 
and  steady  hand,  that  horrid  mass  of  corruption 
called  politics  and  state-craft. — Dare  to  draw  in 
their  native  colours  these — 

"  Calm— thinking  villains  whom  no  faith  can  fix,"— 

whatever  be  the  shibboleth  of  their  pretended 
party. 

The  address  to  me  at  Dumfries  will  find, 

Sir, 
Your  very  humble  servant, 

ROBERT  BURNS. 


No.  CCXXXV. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

DUMFRIES,  GTH  DECEMBER,  1792. 

I  SHALL  be  in  Ayrshire,  I  think,  next  week; 
and,  if  at  all  possible,  I  shall  certainly,  my  much 
esteemed  friend,  have  the  pleasure  of  visiting  at 
Dunlop-house. 

Alas,  Madam !  how  seldom  do  we  meet  in  this 
world,  that  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  accessions  of  happiness!  I  have  not 
passed  half  the  ordinary  term  of  an  old  man's  life, 
and  yet  I  scarcely  look  over  the  obituary  of  a 
newspaper,  that  I  do  not  see  some  names  that  I 
have  known,  and  which  I,  and  other  acquaintances, 
little  thought  to  meet  with  there  so  soon.  Every 
other  instance  of  the  mortality  of  our  kind,  makes 
us  cast  an  anxious  look  into  the  dreadful  abyss  of 
uncertainty,  and  shudder  with  apprehension  for 
our  own  fate.  But  of  how  different  an  importance 
are  the  lives  of  different  individuals!  Nay,  of 
what  importance  is  one  period  of  the  same  life, 
more  than  another?  A  few  years  ago,  I  could 
have  lain  down  in  the  dust,  "  careless  of  the  voice 
of  the  morning ;"  and  now  not  a  few,  and  these 
most  helpless  individuals,  would,  on  losing  me 
and  my  exertions,  lose  both  their  "staff  and 
shield."  By  the  way,  these  helpless  ones  have 
lately  got  an  addition ;  Mrs  Burns  having  given 
me  a  fine  girl  since  I  wrote  you.  There  is  a 
charming  passage  in  Thomson's  "  Edward  and 
Eleanora:" 


"  The  valiant,  in  himself,  what  can  he  suffer? 
Or  what  need  he  regard  his  single  woes?"  &c. 

As  I  am  in  the  way  of  quotations,  I  shall  give 
you  another  from  the  same  piece,  peculiarly,  alas ! 
too  peculiarly  apposite,  my  dear  Madam,  to  your 
frame  of  mind : 

"  Who  so  unworthy  but  may  proudly  deck  him 
With  his  fair-weather  virtue,  that  exults 
Glad  o'er  the  summer  main?  the  tempest  comes, 
The  rough  winds  rage  aloud ;  when  from  the  helm 
This  virtue  shrinks,  and  in  a  corner  lies 
Lamenting. — Heavens !  if  privileged  from  trial 
How  cheap  a  thing  were  virtue !" 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  you  mention 
Thomson's  dramas.  I  pick  my  favourite  quota- 
tions, and  store  them  in  my  mind  as  ready  armour, 
offensive  or  defensive,  amid  the  struggle  of  this 
turbulent  existence.  Of  these  is  one,  a  very 
favourite  one,  from  his  "Alfred:" 

"  Attach  thee  firmly  to  the  virtuous  deeds 
And  offices  of  life ;  to  life  itself, 
With  all  its  vain  and  transient  joys,  sit  loose." 

Probably  I  have  quoted  some  of  these  to  you 
formerly,  as  indeed,  when  I  write  from  the  heart, 
I  am  apt  to  be  guilty  of  such  repetitions.  The 
compass  of  the  heart,  in  the  musical  style  of 
expression,  is  much  more  bounded  than  that  of 
the  imagination ;  so  the  notes  of  the  former  are 
extremely  apt  to  run  into  one  another;  but  in 
return  for  the  paucity  of  its  compass,  its  few 
notes  are  much  more  sweet.  I  must  still  give 
you  another  quotation,  which  I  am  almost  sure  I 
have  given  you  before,  but  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation.  The  subject  is  religion — speaking  of 
its  importance  to  mankind,  the  author  says, 

"  'Tis  this,  my  friend,  that  streaks  our  morning  bright." 

I  see  you  are  in  for  double  postage,  so  I  shall 
e'en  scribble  out  t'other  sheet.  We  in  this  coun- 
try here,  have  many  alarms  of  the  reforming,  or 
rather  the  republican  spirit,  of  your  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Indeed  we  are  a  good  deal  in  commo- 
tion ourselves.  For  me,  I  am  a  placeman,  you 
know ;  a  very  humble  one  indeed,  Heaven  knows, 
but  still  so  much  as  to  gag  me.  What  my  private 
sentiments  are,  you  will  find  out  without  an  inter- 
preter. 

I  have  taken  up  the  subject,  and  the  other 
day,  for  a  pretty  actress's  benefit  night,  I  wrote 
an  address,  which  I  will  give  on  the  other  page, 
called  '  The  Rights  of  Woman:' 

"  While  Europe's  eye  is  fixed  on  mighty  things."  &c.  1 

I  shall  have  the  honour  of  receiving  your  criti- 
cisms in  person  at  Dunlop. 

R.  B. 


1  See  page  128,  vol.  i 
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No.  CCXXXVI. 


TO  R.  GRAHAM,  ESQ.  FINTRAY. 

DECEMBER,  1792. 


I  HAVE  been  surprised,  confounded,  and  dis- 
tracted by  Mr  Mitchel,  the  collector,  telling  me 
that  he  lias  received  an  order  from  your  Board  ' 
to  inquire  into  my  political  conduct,  and  blaming 
me  as  a  person  disaffected  to  government. 

Sir,  you  are  a  husband — and  a  father. — You 
know  what  you  would  feel,  to  see  the  much- 
loved  wife  of  your  bosom,  and  your  helpless,  pratt- 
ling little  ones,  turned  adrift  into  the  world, 
degraded  and  disgraced  from  a  situation  in  which 
they  had  been  respectable  and  respected,  and  left 
almost  without  the  necessary  support  of  a  miser- 
able existence.  Alas,  Sir !  must  I  think  that  such, 
soon,  will  be  my  lot !  and  from  the  damned,  dark 
insinuations  of  hellish  groundless  envy  too !  I 
believe,  Sir,  I  may  aver  it,  and  in  the  sight  of 
Omniscience,  that  I  would  not  tell  a  deliberate 
falsehood,  no,  not  though  even  worse  horrors,  if 
worse  can  be,  than  those  I  have  mentioned,  hung 
over  my  head;  and  I  say,  that  the  allegation, 
whatever  villain  has  made  it,  is  a  lie !  To  the 
British  Constitution,  on  revolution  principles, 
next  after  my  God,  I  am  most  devoutly  attached. 
You,  Sir,  have  been  much  and  generously  my 
friend;  Heaven  knows  how  warmly  I  have  felt 
the  obligation,  and  how  gratefully  I  have  thanked 
you. — Fortune,  Sir,  has  made  you  powerful,  and 
me  impotent ;  has  given  you  patronage,  and  me 
dependence. — I  would  not  for  my  single  self  call 
on  your  humanity;  were  such  my  insular,  uncon- 
nected situation,  I  would  despise  the  tear  that 
now  swells  in  my  eye — I  could  brave  misfortune, 
I  could  face  ruin;  for  at  the  worst,  "Death's 
thousand  doors  stand  open ; "  but,  good  God !  the 
tender  concerns  that  I  have  mentioned,  the  claims 
and  ties  that  I  see  at  this  moment,  and  feel  around 
me,  how  they  unnerve  courage,  and  wither  reso- 
lution !  To  your  patronage,  as  a  man  of  some 
genius,  you  have  allowed  me  a  chum ;  and  your 
esteem,  as  an  honest  man,  I  know  is  my  due  :  to 
these,  Sir,  permit  me  to  appeal ;  by  these  may  I 
adjure  you  to  save  me  from  that  misery  which 
threatens  to  overwhelm  me,  and  which,  with  my 
latest  breath  I  will  say  it,  I  have  not  deserved. 

R.  B. 


1  The  Scottish  Board  of  Excise,  the  commissioners  of  which 
at  thi*  time  were,  George  Brown,  Thomas  Wharton,  Jnmes 
Stodart,  John  Grieve,  and  Robert  Graham,  Requires. 


No.  CCXXXVI  I. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

DUMFRIES,  31sr  DEC.,  1792. 
DEAR  MADAM, 

A  HURRY  of  business,  thrown  in  heaps  by  my 
absence,  has  until  now  prevented  my  returning 
my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  good  family 
of  Duulop,  and  you  in  particular,  for  that  hos- 
pitable kindness  which  rendered  the  four  days  I 
spent  under  that  genial  roof,  four  of  the 
pleasautest  I  ever  enjoyed. — Alas,  my  dearest 
friend !  how  few  and  fleeting  are  those  things  we 
call  pleasures !  on  my  road  to  Ayrshire,  I  spent  a 
night  with  a  friend  whom  I  much  valued ;  a  man 
whose  days  promised  to  be  many ;  and  on  Satur- 
day last  we  laid  him  in  the  dust ! 

JAN.  2D,  1793. 

I  HAVE  just  received  yours  of  the  30th,  and  feel 
much  for  your  situation.  However,  I  heartily 
rejoice  in  your  prospect  of  recovery  from  that 
vile  jaundice.  As  to  myself,  I  am  better,  though 
not  quite  free  of  my  complaint. — You  must  not 
think,  as  you  seem  to  insinuate,  that  in  my  way 
of  life  I  want  exercise.  Of  that  I  have  enough ; 
but  occasional  hard  drinking  is  the  devil  to  me. 
Against  this  I  have  again  and  again  bent  my 
resolution,  and  have  greatly  succeeded.  Taverns 
I  have  totally  abandoned:  it  is  the  private  parties 
in  the  family  way,  among  the  hard  drinking 
gentlemen  of  this  country,  that  do  me  the  mis- 
chief— but  even  tliis,  I  have  more  than  half  given 
over.2 

a  "The  following  extract,**  says  Cromek,  "from  a  letter 
addressed  by  Mr  Bloomficld  to  the  Earl  of  Buchnn,  contains  so 
interesting  an  exhibition  of  the  modesty  inherent  in  real  worth, 
and  so  philosophical,  and  at  the  same  time  so  poetical  an  esti- 
mate of  the  different  characters  and  destinies  of  Burns  and  its 
author,  that  I  should  esteem  myself  culpable  were  I  to  with- 
hold it  from  the  public  view. 

"  The  illustrious  soul  that  has  left  among  us  the  name  of 
Burns,  has  often  been  lowered  down  to  a  comparison  with  me; 
hut  the  comparison  exists  more  in  circumstances  than  in  essen- 
tials. That  man  stood  up  with  the  stamp  of  superior  intellect 
on  his  brow;  a  visible  greatness:  and  great  and  patriotic  sub- 
jects would  only  have  called  into  action  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  which  lay  inactive  while  be  played  calmly  and  exquis- 
itely  the  pastoral  pipe. 

"The  letters  to  which  I  hare  alluded  in  my  preface  to  the 
•  Rural  Tale*,'  were  friendly  warnings,  pointed  with  immediate 
reference  to  the  fate  of  that  extraordinary  man.  •  Remi-mbor 
Hums,'  has  been  the  watch-word  of  my  friends.  I  do  remem- 
ber Burns;  bat  I  am  not  Hums!  neither  have  1  his  fire  to  fan 
or  to  quench  ;  nor  his  passions  to  control !  Where  then  is  my 
merit  if  I  make  a  peaceful  voyage  on  a  smooth  sea  and  with  no 
mutiny  on  board?  To  a  lady  (I  have  It  from  herself),  who 
remonstrated  with  him  on  his  danger  from  drink,  and  the  pur- 
suits of  some  of  his  associates,  he  replied,  •  Madam,  they  would 
not  thank  me  for  my  company,  if  I  did  not  drink  with  them. — 
I  m«i»t  give  them  a  slice  of  my  constitution.'  How  much  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  liot  give  them  thinner  slices  of  his  con- 
stitution, that  it  might  hare  lasted  longer'." 
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Mr  Corbet  can  be  of  little  service  to  me  at 
present ;  at  least  I  should  be  shy  of  applying.  I 
cannot  possibly  be  settled  as  a  supervisor,  for 
several  years.  I  must  wait  the  rotation  of  the 
list,  and  there  are  twenty  names  before  mine. — I 
might  indeed  get  a  job  of  officiating,  where  a 
settled  supervisor  was  ill,  or  aged  ;  but  that  hauls 
me  from  my  family,  as  I  could  not  remove  them 
on  such  an  uncertainty.  Besides,  some  envious, 
malicious  devil  has  raised  a  little  demur  on  my 
political  principles,  and  I  wish  to  let  that  matter 
settle  before  I  offer  myself  too  much  in  the  eye 
of  my  supervisors.  I  have  set,  henceforth,  a  seal 
on  my  lips,  as  to  these  unlucky  politics ;  but  to 
you,  I  must  breathe  my  sentiments.  In  this,  as 
in  every  thing  else,  I  shall  show  the  undisguised 
emotions  of  my  soul.  War  I  deprecate :  misery 
and  ruin  to  thousands  are  in  the  blast  that 
announces  the  destructive  demon. 

R.  B. 


No.  CCXXXVIII. 
TO  THE  SAME." 

STH  JAN.,  1793. 

You  see  my  hurried  life,  Madam :  I  can  only 
command  starts  of  tune ;  however,  I  am  glad  of 
one  thing;  since  I  finished  the  other  sheet,  the 
political  blast  that  threatened  my  welfare  is  over- 
blown. I  have  corresponded  with  Commissioner 
Graham,  for  the  board  had  made  me  the  subject 
of  their  animadversions ;  and  now  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  informing  you  that  all  is  set  to  rights 
in  that  quarter.  Now,  as  to  these  informers,  may 

the  devil  be  let  loose  to but,  hold!  I  was 

praying  most  fervently  in  my  last  sheet,  and  I 
must  not  so  soon  fall  a  swearing  in  this. 

Alas !  how  little  do  the  wantonly  or  idly  offi- 
cious think  what  mischief  they  do  by  their  mali- 
cious insinuations,  indirect  impertinence,  or 
thoughtless  blabbings  !  What  a  difference  there 
is  in  intrinsic  worth,  candour,  benevolence,  gener- 
osity, kindness, — in  all  the  charities  and  all  the 
virtues — between  one  class  of  human  beings  and 
another.  For  instance,  the  amiable  circle  I  so 
lately  mixed  with  in  the  hospitable  hall  of  Dun- 
lop,  their  generous  hearts — their  uncontaminated 
dignified  minds — their  informed  and  polished 
understandings — what  a  contrast,  when  compared 
— if  such  comparing  were  not  downright  sacrilege 
— with  the  soul  of  the  miscreant  who  can  deliber- 
ately plot  the  destruction  of  an  honest  man  that 


1  This  letter  is  dated  5th  Jan.,  1792,  in  Carrie's  edition,  and 
placed  accordingly;  but,  from  its  tenor,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  belongs  to  a  year  later,  and  that  its  real  date  is 
5th  Jan.,  1793, 


never  offended  him,  and  with  a  grin  of  satisfaction 
see  the  unfortunate  being,  his  faithful  wife,  and 
prattling  innocents,  turned  over  to  beggary  and 
ruin! 

Your  cup,  my  dear  Madam,  arrived  safe.  I 
had  two  worthy  fellows  dining  with  me  the  other 
day,  when  I,  with  great  formality,  produced  my 
whigmaleerie  cup,  and  told  them  that  it  had  been 
a  family-piece  among  the  descendants  of  William 
Wallace.  This  roused  such  an  enthusiasm  that 
they  insisted  on  bumpering  the  punch  round  in 
it;  and,  by  and  bye,  never  did  your  great  ances- 
tor lay  a  Suthron  more  completely  to  rest  than 
for  a  time  did  your  cup  my  two  friends.  Apro- 
pos, this  is  the  season  of  wishing.  May  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  friend,  and  bless  me,  the  humblest 
and  sincerest  of  your  friends,  by  granting  you  yet 
many  returns  of  the  season !  May  all  good  things 
attend  you  and  yours  wherever  they  are  scattered 
over  the  earth! 

R.  B. 


No.  CCXXXIX. 
TO  MR  ALEX.  CUNNINGHAM. 

SD  MARCH,  1793. 

SINCE  I  wrote  to  you  the  last  lugubrious  sheet, 
I  have  not  had  tune  to  write  you  farther.  When 
I  say  that  I  had  not  time,  that,  as  usual,  means, 
that  the  three  demons,  indolence,  business,  and 
ennui,  have  so  completely  shared  my  hours  among 
them,  as  not  to  leave  me  a  five  minutes'  fragment 
to  take  up  a  pen  in. 

Thank  heaven,  I  feel  my  spirits  buoying  upwards 
with  the  renovating  year.  Now  I  shall  in  good 
earnest  take  up  Thomson's  songs.  I  dare  say  he 
thinks  I  have  used  him  unkindly,  and  I  must  own 
with  too  much  appearance  of  truth.  Apropos,  do 
you  know  the  much  admired  old  Highland  air 
called 'the  Sutor's  Dochter?'  It  is  a  first-rate 
favourite  of  mine,  and  I  have  written  what  I 
reckon  one  of  my  best  songs  to  it.  I  will  send  it 
to  you  as  it  was  sung  with  great  applause  in  some 
fashonable  circles  by  Major  Robertson,  of  Lude, 
who  was  here  with  his  corps. 

There  is  one  commission  that  I  must  trouble 
you  with.  I  lately  lost  a  valuable  seal,  a  present 
from  a  departed  friend,  which  vexes  me  much. 

I  have  gotten  one  of  your  Highland  pebbles, 
which  I  fancy  would  make  me  a  very  decent  one ; 
and  I  want  to  cut  my  armorial  bearing  on  it;  will 
you  be  so  obliging  as  inquire  what  will  be  the 
expense  of  such  a  business  ?2  I  do  not  know  that 
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2  The  seal,  with  the  arms  as  devised  by  the  Poet,  was  cut  in 
Edinburgh,  and  used  by  him  till  his  death. 
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niy  nnme  is  matriculated,  as  the  heralds  call  it,  at 
all;  l>ut  1  have  invented  arms  for  myself;  so  you 
know  I  shall  be  the  chief  of  the  name ;  and,  by 
courtesy  of  Scotland,  will  likewise  be  entitled  to 
supporters.  These,  however,  I  do  not  intend 
having  on  my  seal.  I  am  a  bit  of  a  herald,  and 
shall  give  you,  tecundum  artem,  my  arms.  On  a 
field,  azure,  a  holly  bush,  seeded,  proper,  in  base ; 
a  shepherd's  pipe  and  crook,  saltier-wise,  also 
proper,  in  chief.  On  a  wreath  of  the  colours,  a 
wood-lark  perching  on  a  sprig  of  bay-tree,  proper, 
for  crest.  Two  mottoes;  round  the  top  of  the 
crest,  Wood  notes  wild;  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shield,  in  the  usual  place,  Hetter  a  wee  bush  than 
nae  bield.  By  the  shepherd's  pipe  and  crook  I 
do  not  mean  the  nonsense  of  painters  of  Arcadia, 
but  a  Stock  and  Horn,  and  a  Club,  such  as  you 
see  at  the  head  of  Allan  Ramsay,  in  Allan's  quarto 
edition  of  the  '  Gentle  Shepherd.'  By  the  bye, 
do  you  know  Allan  ?  He  must  be  a  man  of  very 
great  genius  ' — Why  is  he  not  more  known  ? — 
Has  he  no  patrons  ?  or  do  "  Poverty's  cold  wind 
and  crushing  rain  beat  keen  and  heavy  "  on  him  ? 
I  once,  and  but  once,  got  a  glance  of  that  noble 
edition  of  the  noblest  pastoral  in  the  world :  and 
dear  as  it  was,  I  mean,  dear  as  to  my  pocket,  I 
would  have  bought  it ;  but  I  was  told  that  it  was 
printed  and  engraved  for  subscribers  only.  He 
is  the  only  artist  who  has  hit  genuine  pastoral 
costume.  What,  my  dear  Cunningham,  is  there 
in  riches,  that  they  narrow  and  harden  the  heart 
so  ?  I  think,  that  were  I  as  rich  as  the  sun,  I 
should  be  as  generous  as  the  day;  but  as  I  have 
no  reason  to  imagine  my  soul  a  nobler  one  than 
any  other  man's,  I  must  conclude  that  wealth 
imparts  a  bird-lime  quality  to  the  possessor,  at 
which  the  man,  in  his  native  poverty,  would  have 
revolted.  What  has  led  me  to  this,  is  the  idea  of 
such  merit  as  Mr  Allan  possesses,  and  such  riches 
as  a  nabob  or  government  contractor  possesses, 
and  why  they  do  not  form  a  mutual  league.  Let 
wealth  shelter  and  cherish  unprotected  merit, 
and  the  gratitude  and  celebrity  of  that  merit  will 
richly  repay  it. 

R.  B. 


No.  CCXL. 
TO  MISS  BENSON  » 

DUMFRIES,  21ST  MARCH,  1793. 
MADAM, 

AMONG  many  things  for  which  I  envy  those 
hale,  long-lived  old  fellows  before  the  flood,  is 
this  in  particular,  that  when  they  met  with  any 


I  Sv«e  Note  at  p.  1 )!. 


2  Now  Mrs  Basil  Montagu. 


body  after  their  own  heart,  they  had  a  charming 
long  prospect  of  many,  many  happy  meetings  with 
them  in  aftcr-lifo. 

Now  in  this  short,  stormy,  winter  day  of  our 
fleeting  existence,  when  you  now  and  then,  in  the 
Chapter  of  Accidents,  meet  an  individual  whose 
acquaintance  is  a  real  acquisition,  there  are  all 
the  probabilities  against  you,  that  you  shall  never 
meet  with  that  valued  character  more.  On  the 
other  hand,  brief  as  this  miserable  being  is,  it  is 
none  of  the  least  of  the  miseries  belonging  to  it, 
that  if  there  is  any  miscreant  whom  you  hate,  or 
creature  whom  you  despise,  the  ill-run  of  the 
chances  shall  be  so  against  you,  that  in  the  over- 
takings,  turnings,  and  jostlings  of  life,  pop,  at 
some  unlucky  corner,  eternally  comes  the  wretch 
upon  you,  and  will  not  allow  your  indignation  or 
contempt  a  moment's  repose.  As  I  am  a  sturdy 
believer  in  the  powers  of  darkness,  I  take  these 
to  be  the  doings  of  that  old  author  of  mischief,  the 
devil.  It  is  well  known  that  he  has  some  kind  of 
short-hand  way  of  taking  down  our  thoughts,  and 
I  make  no  doubt  that  he  is  perfectly  acquainted 
with  my  sentiments  respecting  Miss  Benson :  how 
much  I  admired  her  abilities  and  valued  her 
worth,  and  how  very  fortunate  I  thought  myself  in 
her  acquaintance.  For  this  last  reason,  my  dear 
Madam,  I  must  entertain  no  hopes  of  the  very 
great  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you  again. 

Miss  Hamilton  tells  me  that  she  is  sending  a 
packet  to  you,  and  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  the 
inclosed  sonnet,3  though,  to  tell  you  the  real  truth, 
the  sonnet  is  a  mere  pretence,  that  I  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  declaring  with  how  much 
respectful  esteem  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

R.B. 


No.  CCXLF. 
TO  PATRICK  MILLER,  ESQ. 


SIR, 


OF  DALSWINTOX. 


DUMFRIES,  APRIL,  1793. 


Mr  poems  having  just  come  out  in  another 
edition,4  will  you  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  of 
a  copy  ?  A  mark  of  my  gratitude  to  you,  as  a 
gentleman  to  whose  goodness  I  have  been  much 
indebted ;  of  my  respect  for  you,  as  a  patriot  who, 
in  a  venal  sliding  age,  stands  forth  the  champion 
of  the  liberties  of  my  country ;  and  of  my  venera- 
tion for  you,  as  a  man,  whose  benevolence  of 
heart  docs  honour  to  human  nature. 


3  What  the  Sonnet  was  it  not  stated  In  any  edition. 

4  Viz.  an  edition  in  2  vols.  small  8ro,  published  by  Creech  in 
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There  was  a  time,  Sir,  when  I  was  your  depen- 
dant:1 this  language  then  would  have  been  like 
the  vile  incense  of  flattery — I  could  not  have  used 
it. — Now  that  connexion  is  at  an  end,  do  me  the 
honour  to  accept  of  this  honest  tribute  of  respect 
from,  Sir, 

Your  much  indebted  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 


No.  CCXLII. 
TO  JOHN  FRANCIS  ERSKINE,  ESQ. 

OP  MAR.2 

DUMFRIES,  ISxn  APRIL,  1793. 
SIR, 

DEGENERATE  as  human  nature  is  said  to  be — 
and  in  many  instances,  worthless  and  unprincipled 
it  is — still  there  are  bright  examples  to  the  con- 
trary :  examples  that,  even  in  the  eyes  of  superior 
beings,  must  shed  a  lustre  on  the  name  of  Man. 

Such  an  example  have  I  now  before  me,  when 
you,  Sir,  came  forward  to  patronise  and  befriend 
a  distant  obscure  stranger,  merely  because  poverty 
had  made  him  helpless,  and  his  British  hardihood 
of  mind  had  provoked  the  arbitrary  •wantonness 
of  power.  My  much  esteemed  friend,  Mr  Riddel 
of  Glenriddel,  has  just  read  me  a  paragraph  of  a 
letter  he  had  from  you.  Accept,  Sir,  of  the  silent 
throb  of  gratitude ;  for  words  would  but  mock 
the  emotions  of  my  soul. 

You  have  been  misinformed  as  to  my  final  dis- 
mission from  the  Excise ;  I  am  still  in  the  service. 
— Indeed,  but  for  the  exertions  of  a  gentleman 
who  must  be  known  to  you,  Mr  Graham  of  Fintray, 
a  gentleman  who  has  ever  been  my  warm  and 
generous  friend,  I  had,  without  so  much  as  a  hear- 
ing, or  the  slightest  previous  intimation,  been 
turned  adrift,  with  my  helpless  family,  to  all  the 
horrors  of  want. — Had  I  had  any  other  resource, 
probably  I  might  have  saved  them  the  trouble  of 
a  dismission ;  but  the  little  money  I  gained  by  my 
publication,  is  almost  every  guinea  embarked,  to 
save  from  ruin  an  only  brother,  who,  though  one 
of  the  worthiest,  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  of  men. 


1  Burns  alludes  to  the  time  when  he  was  tenant  of  EUisland, 
of  which  Mr  Miller  was  landlord. 

2  'In  consequence  of  the  poet's  freedom  of  remark  on  public 
measures,  maliciously  misrepresented  to  the  Board  of  Excise, 
he  was  represented  as  actually  dismissed  from  his  office. — This 
report  induced  Mr  Erskine  to  propose  a  subscription  in  his 
favour,  which  was  refused  by  the  poet  with  that  elevation  of 
sentiment  that  peculiarly  characterized  his  mind,  and  which  is 
so  happily  displayed  in  this  letter.     See  letter  to  R.  Graham  of 
Fintray,  Dec.  1792,  written  by  Burns,  with  even  more  than  his 
accustomed  pathos  and  eloquence,  in  further  explanation.' — 

CliOMEK. 

Mr  Erskine  of  Mar,  in  consequence  of  the  reversal  of  his 
grandfather's  attainder,  became  earl  of  Mar  in  1824,  but  died  in 
the  following  year,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  He  was  a  staunch 
\\  Uijj  in  politics. 


In  my  defence  to  their  accusations,  I  said,  that 
whatever  might  be  my  sentiments  of  republics, 
ancient  or  modern,  as  to  Britain,  I  abjured  the 
idea: — That  a  CONSTITUTION,  which,  in  its  original 
principles,  experience  had  proved  to  be  every  way 
fitted  for  our  happiness  in  society,  it  would  be 
insanity  to  sacrifice  to  an  untried  visionary  theory : 
— That,  in  consideration  of  my  being  situated  in  a 
department,  however  humble,  immediately  in  the 
hands  of  people  in  power,  I  had  forborne  taking 
any  active  part,  either  personally,  or  as  an  author, 
in  the  present  business  of  REFORM.  But  that, 
where  I  must  declare  my  sentiments,  I  would  say 
there  existed  a  system  of  corruption  between  the 
executive  power  and  the  representative  part  of 
the  legislature,  which  boded  no  good  to  our  glori- 
ous CONSTITUTION;  and  which  every  patriotic 
Briton  must  wish  to  see  amended. — Some  such 
sentiments  as  these,  I  stated  in  a  letter  to  my  gen- 
erous patron  Mr  Graham,  which  he  laid  before 
the  Board  at  large ;  where,  it  seems,  my  last 
remark  gave  great  offence ;  and  one  of  our  super- 
visors general,  a  Mr  Corbet,  was  instructed  to 
inquire  on  the  spot,  and  to  document  me — "  that 
my  business  was  to  act,  not  to  think;  and  that 
whatever  might  be  men  or  measures,  it  was  for 
me  to  be  silent  and  obedient." 

Mr  Corbet  was  likewise  my  steady  friend;  so 
between  Mr  Graham  and  him,  I  have  been  partly 
forgiven ;  only  I  understand  that  all  hopes  of  my 
getting  officially  forward  are  blasted. 

Now,  Sir,  to  the  business  in  which  I  would  more 
immediately  interest  you.  The  partiality  of  my 
COUNTRYMEN  has  brought  me  forward  as  a  man  of 
genius,  and  has  given  me  a  character  to  support. 
In  the  POET  I  have  avowed  manly  and  independent 
sentiments,  which  I  trust  will  be  found  in  the  MAN. 
Reasons  of  no  less  weight  than  the  support  of  a 
wife  and  family,  have  pointed  out  as  the  eligible, 
and,  situated  as  I  was,  the  only  eligible  line  of  life 
for  me,  my  present  occupation.  Still  my  honest 
fame  is  my  dearest  concern ;  and  a  thousand  times 
have  I  trembled  at  the  idea  of  those  degrading 
epithets  that  malice  or  misrepresentation  may 
affix  to  my  name.  I  have  often,  in  blasting  anti- 
cipation, listened  to  some  future  hackney  scribbler, 
with  the  heavy  malice  of  savage  stupidity,  exult- 
ing in  his  hireling  paragraphs — "  BURNS,  notwith- 
standing the  fanfaronade  of  independence  to  be 
found  in  his  works,  and  after  having  been  held 
forth  to  public  view,  and  to  public  estimation  as  a 
man  of  some  genius,  yet,  quite  destitute  of 
resources  within  himself  to  support  his  borrowed 
dignity,  he  dwindled  into  a  paltry  exciseman,  and 
slunk  out  the  rest  of  his  insignificant  existence  in 
the  meanest  of  pursuits,  and  among  the  vilest  of 
mankind." 

In  your  illustrious  hands,  Sir,  permit  me  to  lodge 


L'SO 


GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


my  disavowal  ami  defiance  of  these  slanderous 
falsehoods.  BfKNS  was  a  poor  man  from  birth, 
and  an  exciseman  by  necessity:  but — I  will  say 
it!  tlie  sterling  of  his  honest  worth,  no  poverty 
could  debase,  and  his  independent  British  mind, 
oppression  might  bend,  but  could  not  subdue. 
Have  not  I,  to  me,  a  more  precious  stake  in  my 
country's  welfare,  than  the  richest  dukedom  in 
it? — I  have  a  large  family  of  children,  and  the 
prospect  of  many  more.  I  have  three  sous,  who, 
I  see  already,  have  brought  into  the  world  souls 
ill  qualified  to  inhabit  the  bodies  of  SLAVES. — Can 
I  look  tamely  on,  and  see  any  machination  to 
wrest  from  them  the  birtliright  of  my  boys, — the 
little  independent  BRITONS,  in  whose  veins  runs 
my  own  blood  ? — No !  I  will  not !  should  my  heart's 
blood  stream  around  my  attempt  to  defend  it! 

Does  any  man  tell  me,  that  my  full  efforts  can 
be  of  no  service ;  and  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
my  humble  station  to  meddle  with  the  concern  of 
a  nation  ? 

I  can  tell  him,  that  it  is  on  such  individuals  as 
I,  that  a  nation  has  to  rest,  both  for  the  hand  of 
support,  and  the  eye  of  intelligence.  The  unin- 
fofhied  MOB  may  swell  a  nation's  bulk ;  and  the 
titled,  tinsel,  courtly  throng,  may  be  its  feathered 
ornament ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  are  ele- 
vated enough  in  life  to  reason  and  to  reflect,  yet 
low  enough  to  keep  clear  of  the  venal  contagion 
of  a  court! — these  are  a  nation's  strength. 

I  know  not  how  to  apologise  for  the  impertinent 
length  of  this  epistle;  but  one  small  request  I 
must  ask  of  you  farther — When  you  liave  hon- 
oured this  letter  with  a  perusal,  please  to  commit 
it  to  the  flames.  BURNS,  in  whose  behalf  you 
have  so  generously  interested  yourself,  I  have 
here,  in  his  native  colours,  drawn  as  he  is;  but 
should  any  of  the  people  in  whose  hands  is  the 
very  bread  he  cats,  get  the  least  knowledge  of  the 
picture,  it  would  rui,i  the  poor  BARD/yr  ever! 

My  poems  having  just  come  out  in  another  edi- 
tion, I  beg  leave  to  present  you  with  a  copy  as  a 
small  mark  of  tliat  high  esteem  and  ardent  grati- 
tude, with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

SIB, 
Your  deeply  indebted, 

And  ever  devoted  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 

No.  CCXLIII. 
TO  MR  ROBERT  AINSLIE. 

APRIL  26,  1793. 

I  AM  terribly  out  of  humour,  my  dear  Ainslie, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  take  up  my  pen  to 
you  ;  'tis  the  nearest  way  (probatum  est)  to  rcco- 

^  ver  my  spirits  again. 




I  received  your  letter,  and  was  much  enter- 
tained with  it;  but  1  will  not  at  this  time,  nor  at 
any  other  time,  answer  it. — Answer  a  letter  !  I 
never  could  answer  a  letter  in  my  life! — I  have 
written  many  a  letter  in  return  for  letters  I  have 
ed  ;  but  then  they  were  original  matter— 
spurt-away!  zig  here,  zag  there;  as  if  the  devil 
(whom  my  Grannie  often  told  me,  rode  on  will-o'- 
wisp,)  or,  in  a  more  classic  phrase,  SPUNKIE,  were 
looking  over  my  elbow. — A  happy  thought  the 
idea  has  engendered  in  my  head!  SPUMUI: — • 
1 1 i»u  shalt  henceforth  be  my  symbol,  signature, 
ami  titulary  genius!  Like  thce,  hap-stcp-and- 
lo  wp,  here-awa-there-awa,  higglety-pigglety,  pell- 
mell,  hithcr-and  yon,  ram-stum,  happy-go-lucky, 
up-tails-a'-by-the-light-o'-the-moou  ;  has  been,  is, 
and  shall  be,  my  progress  through  the  mosses  and 
moors  of  this  vile,  bleak,  barren  wilderness  of  a 
life  of  ours. 

Come  then,  my  guardian  spirit !  like  thee,  may 
I  skip  away,  amusing  myself  by,  and  at  my  own 
light:  and  if  any  opaque-souled  lubber  of  man- 
kind complain  that  my  elfin,  lambent,  glimmerous 
wanderings  have  misled  his  stupid  steps  over  pre- 
cipices, or  into  bogs ;  let  the  thick-headed  blun- 
derbuss recollect,  that  he  is  not  SPUNKIE  : — that , 

SPUMKIB'S  wanderings  could  not  copied  be; 
Amid  these  perils  none  durst  walk  but  he. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  scholarcraft  may  be  caught 
as  a  Scotchman  catches  the  itch, — by  friction. 
How  else  can  you  account  for  it,  that  born  block- 
heads, by  mere  dint  of  handling  books,  grow 
so  wise  that  even  they  themselves  are  equally 
convinced  of  and  surprised  at  their  own  parts  ? 
I  once  carried  this  philosophy  to  that  degree  that 
in  a  knot  of  country  folks  who  had  a  library 
amongst  them,  and  who,  to  the  honour  of  their 
good  sense,  made  me  factotum  in  the  business; 
one  of  our  members,  a  little,  wise-looking,  squat, 
upright,  jabbering  body  of  a  tailor,  I  advised  him, 
instead  of  turning  over  the  leaves,  to  bind  the 
book  on  his  back. — Johnnie  took  the  hint;  and 
as  our  meetings  were  every  fourth  Saturday, 
and  rricklouse  having  a  good  Scots  mile  to  walk 
in  coming,  and,  of  course,  another  in  returning, 
Bodkin  was  sure  to  lay  his  hand  on  some  heavy 
quarto,  or  ponderous  folio,  with,  and  under  which, 
wrapt  up  in  his  grey  plaid,  he  grew  wise  as  he 
grew  weary,  all  the  way  home.  He  carried  this 
so  far,  that  an  old  musty  Hebrew  concordance, 
which  we  had  in  a  present  from  a  neighbouring 
priest,  by  mere  dint  of  applying  it,  as  doctors  do 
a  blistering  plaster,  between  his  shoulders,  Stitch, 
in  a  dozen  pilgrimages,  acquired  as  much  rational 
theology  as  the  said  priest  had  done  by  forty 
years'  perusal  of  the  pages. 

Tell  me,  and  tell  me  truly,  what  you  think  c.f 
this  theory.  Yours,  SIT.VKII:. 

•2  -V 
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No.  CCXLIV. 
TO  MISS  KENNEDY.* 


I  and  so  positively  meant  to  have  done. — IIo\s  ever 
I  still  hope  to  have  that  pleasure  before  the  busy 
months  of  harvest  begin. 

I  inclose  you  two  of  my  late  pieces,  as  some 
kind  of  return  for  the  pleasure  I  have  received 

PERMIT  me  to  present  you  with  the  inclosed  '  ™  Perusing  a  certain  MS.  volume  of  poems  in 
song  as  a  small  though  grateful  tribute  for  the    the  Possession  of  Captain  Riddel.     To  repay  one 
honour  of  your  acquaintance.     I  have,  in  these  I  with  an  old  80n9>  »  a  Proyerb»  whose  force>  vou> 
verses,  attempted  some  faint  sketches   of  your 
portrait  in  the  unembellished  simple  manner  of 


descriptive  TRUTH. — Flattery  I  leave  to  your 
LOVERS,  whose  exaggerating  fancies  may  make 
them  imagine  you  still  nearer  perfection  than  you 
really  are. 

Poets,  Madam,  of  all  mankind,  feel  most  forci- 


with  an 

Madam,  I  know,  will  not  allow.  What  is  said  of 
illustrious  descent  is,  I  believe,  equally  true  of  a 
talent  for  poetry — none  ever  despised  it  who  had 
pretensions  to  it.  The  fates  and  characters  of  the 
rhyming  tribe  often  employ  my  thoughts  when 
I  am  disposed  to  be  melancholy.  There  is  not 
among  all  the  martyrologies  that  ever  were  pen- 


bly  the  powers  of  BEAUTY;  as,  if  they  are  really    ned>  so  meful  a  narrative  as  the  lives  of  the  poets. 
POETS  of  nature's  making,  their  feelings  must  be  i  ~In  the  comParative  view  of  wretches,  the  cri- 


finer,  and  their  taste  more  delicate  than  most  of 
the  world.  In  the  cheerful  bloom  of  SPRING,  or 
the  pensive  mildness  of  AUTUMN  ;  the  grandeur  of 
SUMMER,  or  the  hoary  majesty  of  WINTER  ;  the 


terion  "  not  what 


are  doomed  to  suffer,  but 


how  they  are  formed  to  bear.  Take  a  being  of 
our  kind,  give  him  a  stronger  imagination  and  a 
more  delicate  sensibility,  which  between  them 


poet   feels  a  charm  unknown  to  the  rest  of  his    wiU  ever  engender  a  more  ungovernable  set  of 
species.     Even  the  sight  of  a  fine  flower,  or  the  |  P^sions  than  are  the  usual  lot  of  man :  implant  in 


company  of  a  fine  woman  (by  far  the  finest  part 
of  God's  works  below),  have  sensations  for  the 
poetic  heart  that  the  HERD  of  man  are  strangers 
to.  —  On  this  last  account,  Madam,  I  am,  as  in  many 
other  things,  indebted  to  Mr  Hamilton's  kindness 
in  introducing  me  to  you.  Your  lovers  may  view 
you  with  a  wish,  I  look  on  you  with  pleasure  ; 


him  an  irresistible  impulse  to  some  idle  vagary, 
such  as  arranging  wild  flowers  in  fantastical  nose- 
gays, tracing  the  grasshopper  to  his  haunt  by  his 
chirping  song,  watching  the  frisks  of  the  little  min- 
nows in  the  sunny  pool,  or  hunting  after  the 
intrigues  of  butterflies  —  in  short,  send  him  adrift 
after  some  pursuit  which  shall  eternally  mis- 


their  hearts  in  your   presence,  may  glow  with  I  lead  Mm  from  the  Paths  of  lucre>  and  ?ei  curse 


desire,  mine  rises  with  admiration. 

That  the  arrows  of  misfortune,  however  they 
should,  as  incident  to  humanity,  glance  a  slight 


snares  of  villany  may  never  beset  you  in  the  road 
of  life  —  that  INNOCENCE  may  hand  you  by  the 
path  of  HONOUR  to  the  dwelling  of  PEACE,  is  the 
sincere  wish  of  him  who  has  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

R.  B. 


him  with  a  keener  relish  than  any  man  living  for 
the  pleasures  that  lucre  can  purchase  ;  lastly,  fill 
up  the  measure  of  his  woes  by  bestowing  on  him 
a  spurning  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  and  you  have 
created  a  wight  nearly  as  miserable  as  a  poet.  To 
you,  Madam,  I  need  not  recount  the  fairy  plea- 
sures the  muse  bestows  to  counterbalance  this 
catalogue  of  evils.  Bewitching  poetry  is  like 


No.  CCXLV. 
TO  MISS  CRAIK.2 

DUMFRIES,  AUGUST,  1793. 
MADAM, 
SOME  rather  unlooked-for  accidents  have  pre- 


of the  satiric,  which  rendered  them  acceptable  to  all  who  under- 
stood their  allusions.  She  died  some  years  ago  at  Allonby  ;  she 
was  much  of  an  enthusiast,  and  lived  estranged  from  her  family 
for  a  long  period  of  her  life.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  w  isest 
gentlemen  and  most  sensible  improvers  of  property  on  the 
Scottish  side  of  the  Solway  :  his  taste,  too,  in  architecture  was 
of  a  pure  kind  :  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  witness  with  his  own  eyes  the  melancholy  death  of  his 
only  son.  The  heir  of  Arbigland,  accompanied  by  some  six- 
teen young  men  of  the  parish,  set  off  one  summer  morning  in 


vented  my  doing  myself  the  honour  of  a  second  |  his  pleasure  skiff  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  English  shore ,  when 
visit  to  Arbigland,  as  I  was  so  hospitably  invited, 


1  Miss  Kennedy  was  a  relation  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Mauch- 
line.  It  isnot  now  known  what  the  song-  was  which  the  Poet 
inclosed  in  this  letter.  "The  banks  o'  Uoon"  was  composed 
on  the  melancholy  history  of  Miss  Kennedy  of  Dalgarroch  (see 
p.  47  >—  whether  the  same  with  the  present  Miss  Kennedy,  we 
have  not  ascertained—  but  at  least  that  could  not  be  the  song 
sent  on  this  occasion. 


2  '  Miss  Helen  Craik  of  Arbigland  had  merit  both  as  a  poetess 
and  novelist :  her  ballads  may  be  compared  with  those  o'  Mac- 
ucil.  and  her  novels,  amid  much  graphic  force,  had  a  seasoning 

*       282 


more  than  half-way  over  the  Solway,  a  whirlwind  suddenly 
arose,  seized  the  sails,  whirled  the  skiff  around,  and  down  it 
went  with  all  on  board  —  though  a  vessel  was  near,  not  a  soul 
was  saved.  The  wretched  father  saw  all  this  from  a  seat  on 
the  top  of  the  house  ;  after  the  skiff  sank,  he  sat  still  for  an 
hour,  looking  fixedly,  it  is  said,  on  the  sea.  Arbigland  is  now 
the  property  of  his  grandson,  Doughis  Hamilton  Craik,  Esq. 
The  situation  on  the  Solway  side  is  beautiful  ;  the  house  is  a 
model  of  proportion  and  elegant  workmanship  :  the  woods 
which  partly  enclose  it,  are  very  lofty,  and  some  of  the  firs  of 
the  spruce  tribe  are  of  enormous  girth.  Burns  was  a  freques.t 
visitor  here  ;  nor  has  the  ancient  hospitality  of  the  house  of 
Craik  declined,  nor  its  love  of  literature.'  —  CUNNINGHAM. 


GI:M:RAL  CORRESPONDENT!:. 


bewitching  woman ;  she  has  in  all  ages  been  ac- 
cused of  misleading  mankind  from  the  counsels  of 
wisdom  and  the  paths  of  prudence,  involving  them 
in  difficulties,  baiting  them  with  poverty,  brand- 
ing them  with  infamy,  and  plunging  them  in  the 
whirling  vortex  of  ruin;  yet  where  is  the  man  but 
must  own  that  all  our  happiness  on  earth  is  not 
worthy  the  name — that  even  the  holy  hermit's 
solitary  prospect  of  paradisiacal  bliss  is  but  the 
glitter  of  a  northern  sun  rising  over  a  frozen 
region,  compared  witli  the  many  pleasures,  the 
nameless  raptures,  that  we  owe  to  the  lovely 
Queen  of  the  Heart  of  Man ! 

R.  B. 


No.  CCXLVI. 
TO  LADY  GLENCAIRN.» 

MY  LADY, 

THE  honour  you  have  done  your  poor  poet,  in 
writing  him  so  very  obliging  a  letter,  and  the  plea- 
sure the  enclosed  beautiful  verses  have  given  him, 
came  very  seasonably  to  his  aid  amid  the  cheer- 
less gloom  and  sinking  despondency  of  diseased 
nerves  and  December  weather.  As  to  forgetting 
the  family  of  Glencairn,  Heaven  is  my  witness 
with  what  sincerity  I  could  use  those  old  verses, 
which  please  me  more  in  their  rude  simplicity 
than  the  most  elegant  lines  I  ever  saw. 

"  If  thep,  Jerusalem,  I  forget. 
Skill  part  from  my  right  hand. 

"  My  tongue  to  my  mouth's  roof  let  cleave, 

If  I  do  thee  forget, 
Jerusalem,  and  thee  above 
My  chief  joy  do  not  set." 

When  I  am  tempted  to  do  any  thing  improper, 
I  dare  not,  because  I  look  upon  myself  as  account- 
able to  your  ladyship  and  family.  Now  and  then 
when  I  have  the  honour  to  be  called  to  the  tables 
of  the  great,  if  I  happen  to  meet  with  any  morti- 
fication from  the  stately  stupidity  of  self-sufficient 
squires,  or  the  luxurious  indolence  of  upstart 
nabobs,  I  get  above  the  creatures  by  calling  to 
remembrance  that  I  am  patronised  by  the  noble 
House  of  Glencairn  ;  and  at  gala-times,  such  as 
New-year's-day,  a  christening,  or  the  kirn-night, 
when  my  punch-bowl  is  brought  from  its  dusty 
corner,  and  filled  up  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  I 
begin  with, — The  Countess  of  Glencairn  I  My 
good  woman,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  grateful 
heart,  next  cries,  My  Lord  !  and  so  the  toast  goes 
on  until  I  end  with  Lady  Harriet's  little  angel! 
whose  epithalamium  I  have  pledged  myself  to 
•write. 


1  Mother  of  Utirnt'i  patron. 


When  I  received  your  ladyship's  letter,  I  was 
just  in  the  act  of  transcribing  for  you  some  verses 
I  have  lately  composed  ;  and  meant  to  have  sent 
them  my  first  leisure  hour,  and  acquainted  you 
with  my  late  change  of  life.  I  mentioned  to  my 
lord,  my  fears  concerning  my  farm.  Those  fears 
were  indeed  too  true ;  it  is  a  bargain  would  have 
ruined  me  but  for  the  lucky  circumstance  of  my 
having  an  excise  commission. 

People  may  talk  as  they  please  of  the  ignominy 
of  the  excise  :  £50  a- year  will  support  my  wife 
and  children,  and  keep  me  independent  of  the 
world ;  and  I  would  much  rather  have  it  said  that 
my  profession  borrowed  credit  from  me,  than  that 
I  borrowed  credit  from  my  profession.  Another 
advantage  I  have  in  this  business,  is  the  know- 
ledge it  gives  me  of  the  various  shades  of  human 
character,  consequently  assisting  me  vastly  in  my 
poetic  pursuits.  I  had  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm 
for  the  muses  when  nobody  knew  me  but  myself, 
and  that  ardour  is  by  no  means  cooled  now  that 
my  lord  Glencairn's  goodness  has  introduced  me 
to  all  the  world.  Not  that  I  am  in  haste  for  the 
press.  I  have  no  idea  of  publishing,  else  I  cer- 
tainly had  consulted  my  noble  generous  patron  ; 
but  after  acting  the  part  of  an  honest  man,  and 
supporting  my  family,  my  whole  wishes  and  views 
are  directed  to  poetic  pursuits.  I  am  aware  that 
though  I  were  to  give  performances  to  the  world 
superior  to  my  former  works,  still  if  they  were  of 
the  same  kind  with  those,  the  comparative  recep- 
tion they  would  meet  with  would  mortify  me.  I 
have  turned  my  thoughts  on  the  drama.  I  do  not 
mean  the  stately  buskin  of  the  tragic  muse. 

Does  not  your  ladyship  think  that  an  Edin- 
burgh theatre  would  be  more  amused  with  affec- 
tation, folly,  and  whim  of  true  Scottish  growth, 
than  manners  which  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  audience  can  only  know  at  second  hand  ? 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  ladyship's  ever  devoted, 

And  grateful  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 


No.  CCXLVI  I. 


TO  JOHN  M'MURDO,  ESQ. 

DUMFRIES,  DEC.,  1703. 

SIR, 

IT  is  said  that  we  take  the  greatest  liberties 
with  our  greatest  friends,  and  I  pay  myself  a  very 
liigh  compliment  in  the  manner  in  which  I  am 
going  to  apply  the  remark.  I  have  owed  you 
money  longer  than  ever  I  owed  it  to  any  man. — 
Here  is  Ker's  account,  and  here  are  six  guineas ; 
and  now,  I  don't  owe  a  shilling  to  man — or  woman 
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either.  But  for  these  damned  dirty,  dog's-ear'd 
little  pages,1  I  had  done  myself  the  honour  to 
have  waited  on  you  long  ago.  Independent  of  the 
obligations  your  hospitality  has  laid  me  under,  the 
consciousness  of  your  superiority,  in  the  rank  of 
man  and  gentleman,  of  itself  was  fully  as  much  as 
I  could  ever  make  head  against :  but  to  owe  you 
money,  too,  was  more  than  I  could  face. 

I  think  I  o'nce  mentioned  something  of  a  collec- 
tion of  Scots  songs  I  have  for  some  years  been 
making :  I  send  you  a  perusal  of  what  I  have  got 
together.  I  could  not  conveniently  spare  them 
above  five  or  six  days,  and  five  or  six  glances  of 
them  will  probably  more  than  suffice  you.  A  very 
few  of  them  are  my  own.  When  you  are  tired  of 
them,  please  leave  them  with  Mr  Clint,  of  the 
King's  Anns.  There  is  not  another  copy  of  the 
collection  in  the  world ;  and  I  should  be  sorry 
that  any  unfortunate  negligence  should  deprive 
me  of  what  has  cost  me  a  good  deal  of  pains. 

R.  B. 


No.  CCXLVIII. 

TO  JOHN  M'MURDO,  ESQ., 
DRUMLANRIG. 

DUMFRIES,  1793. 

WILL  Mr  M'Murdo  do  me  the  favour  to  accept 
these  volumes;2  a  trifling  but  sincere  mark  of  the 
very  high  respect  I  bear  for  his  worth  as  a  man, 
his  manners  as  a  gentleman,  and  his  kindness  as  a 
friend.  However  inferior  now,  or  afterwards  I 
may  rank  as  a  poet,  one  honest  virtue,  to  which 
few  poets  can  pretend,  I  trust  I  shall  ever  claim 
as  mine ; — to  no  man,  whatever  his  station  in  life, 
or  his  power  to  serve  me,  have  I  ever  paid  a  com- 
pliment at  the  expense  of  TRUTH. 

THE  AUTHOR. 


No.  CCXLIX. 
TO  CAPTAIN  . — 


DUMFRIES,  5tH  DEC.,  1793. 


SIR, 


HEATED  as  I  was  with  wine  yesternight,  I  was 
perhaps  rather  seemingly  impertinent  in  my  anxi- 
ous wish  to  be  honoured  with  your  acquaintance. 


1  Scottish  Bank  Notes. 

2  The  edition  of  the  Poet's  works  published  in  1793,  in  two 
small  volumes. 

3  This  letter  was  originally  published  in  Mr  Robert  Cham- 
beis's  collection  of  Scottish  Songs.     'I  he  editor  of  that  work 
conjectures  it  to  have  been  addressed  to  Captain  Robertson  of 
Lude. 


You  will  forgive  it ;  it  was  the  impulse  of  heart- 
felt respect.  "  He  is  the  father  of  the  Scottish 
county  reform,  and  is  a  man  who  does  honour  to 
the  business  at  the  same  time  that  the  business 
does  honour  to  him,"  said  my  worthy  friend  Glen- 
riddel  to  somebody  by  me  who  was  talking  of 
your  coming  to  this  country  with  your  corps 
"  Then,"  I  said,  "  I  have  a  woman's  longing  to 
take  him  by  the  hand,  and  say  to  him,  '  Sir,  I 
honour  you  as  a  man  to  whom  the  interests  of 
humanity  are  dear,  and  as  a  patriot  to  whom  the 
rights  of  your  country  are  sacred.'  " 

In  times  like  these,  Sir,  when  our  commoners 
are  barely  able  by  the  glimmering  of  their  own 
twilight  understandings  to  scrawl  a  frank,  and 
when  lords  are  what  gentlemen  would  be  ashamed 
to  be,  to  whom  shall  a  sinking  country  call  for 
help  ?  To  the  independent  country  gentleman. 
To  him  who  has  too  deep  a  stake  in  his  country 
not  to  be  in  earnest  for  her  welfare ;  and  who  in 
the  honest  pride  of  man  can  view  with  equal  con- 
tempt the  insolence  of  office  and  the  allurements 
of  corruption. 

I  mentioned  to  you  a  Scots  ode  or  song  I  had 
lately  composed,  and  which  I  think  has  some 
merit.  Allow  me  to  inclose  it.  When  I  fall  in 
with  you  at  the  theatre,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
your  opinion  of  it.  Accept  of  it,  Sir,  as  a  very 
humble  but  most  sincere  tribute  of  respect  from  a 
man  who,  dear  as  he  prizes  poetic  fame,  yet  holds 
dearer  an  independent  mind.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be, 

R.  B. 


CCL. 
TO  MRS  RIDDEL.* 

I  AM  thinking  to  send  my  '  Address '  to  some 
periodical  publication,  but  it  has  not  got  your 
sanction,  so  pray  look  over  it. 

As  to  the  Tuesday's  play,5  let  me  beg  of  you, 
my  dear  Madam,  to  give  us,  '  The  Wonder,  a 
Woman  keeps  a  Secret !'  to  which  please  add, 
'  The  Spoilt  Child ' — you  will  highly  oblige  me  by 
so  doing. 

Ah,  what  an  enviable  creature  you  are  !  There 
now,  this  cursed  gloomy  blue-devil  day,  you  are 
going  to  a  party  of  choice  spirits — 

"  To  play  the  shapes 
Of  frolic  fancy,  and  incessant  form 
Those  rapid  pictures,  assembled  train 
Of  fleet  ideas,  never  join'd  before, 
Where  lively  wit  excites  to  gay  surprise ; 
Or  folly-painting  humour,  grave  himself, 
Calls  laughter  forth,  deep  shaking  every  nerve." 


4  Of  Woodleigh  Park.     See  previous  Notes. 

5  Mrs  Riddel  was  about  to  bespeak  a  Play  on  this  evening  at 
the  Dumfries  Theatre. 
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But  as  you  rejoice  with  thorn  that  do  rrji>iei>, 
do  also  remember  to  weep  with  them  that  wi-t-p, 
and  pity  your  melancholy  friend, 

R.  I?. 


No.  CCL1. 

TO  A  LADY, 
i\  Fxvoun  OF  A  PLATER'S  BEXEFIT. 

DUMFRIES,  1794. 
MADAM, 

You  were  so  very  good  as  to  promise  me  to 
honour  my  friend  with  your  presence  on  his 
lienefit-night.  That  night  is  fixed  for  Friday 
first:  the  play  a  most  interesting  one — 'The  Way 
to  Keep  Him.'  I  have  the  pleasure  to  know  Mr 
G.  well.  His  merits  as  an  aetor  is  generally 
acknowledged.  He  has  genius  and  worth  which 
would  do  honour  to  patronage:  he  is  a  poor  and 
modest  man;  claims  which  from  their  very  silence 
have  the  more  forcible  power  on  the  generous 
heart.  Alas,  for  pity !  that  from  the  indolence  of 
those  who  have  the  good  things  of  this  life  in  their 
gift,  too  often  does  brazen-fronted  importunity 
snatch  that  boon,  the  rightful  due  of  retiring, 
humble  want !  Of  all  the  qualities  we  assign  to 
the  author  and  director  of  Nature,  by  far  the  most 
enviable  is — to  be  able  "  To  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  all  eyes."  O  what  insignificant,  sordid 
wretches  are  they,  however  chance  may  have 
loaded  them  with  wealth,  who  go  to  their  graves, 
to  their  magnificent  mausoleums,  with  hardly  the 
consciousness  of  having  made  one  poor  houcst 
heart  happy. 

But  I  crave  your  pardon,  Madam;  I  came  to 
beg,  not  to  preach. 

R.  B. 


No.  CCI.II. 
TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCHAN. 

DUMFRIES,  12-rn  JAN.,  1704. 
MY  LORD, 

"\Vn,L  your  lordship  allow  me  to  present  you 
witli  the  inclosed  little  composition  of  mine, l  as  a 
small  tribute  of  gratitude  for  the  acquaintance 
with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  honour  me. 
Independent  of  my  enthusiasm  as  a  Scotsman,  I 
have  rarely  met  with  any  thing  in  history  which 
interests  my  feelings  as  a  man,  equal  with  the 
story  of  Bannockburn.  On  the  one  hand,  a  cruel, 


1  Brace's  Addrem  to  lib  Army  at  Bannockbnrn. 


but  able  usurper,  leading  on  the  finest  army  in 
Europe  to  extinguish  the  last  spark  of  freedom 
among  a  greatly-daring  and  greatly-injured  peo- 
ple ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  desperate  relics  of  a 
gallant  nation,  devoting  themselves  to  rescue  their 
bleeding  country,  or  perish  with  her. 

Liberty !  thou  art  a  prize  truly,  and  indeed 
invaluable !  for  never  canst  thou  be  too  dearly 
bought ! 

If  my  little  ode  has  the  honour  of  your  lord- 
ship's approbation,  it  will  gratify  my  highest  am- 
bition. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &e. 

R.  B. 


No.  CCLIII. 
TO  CAPTAIN  MILLER,  DALSWINTON. 

DEAR  SIR, 

THE  following  ode 2  is  on  a  subject  which  I 
know  you  by  no  means  regard  with  indifference. 
Oh,  Liberty, 

"Thou  inak'st  the  gloomy  fare  of  nature  gay, 
Giv'st  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day." 

It  does  me  much  good  to  meet  with  a  man 
whose  honest  bosom  glows  with  the  generous 
enthusiasm,'  the  heroic  daring  of  liberty,  that  I 
could  not  forbear  sending  you  a  composition  of 
my  own  on  the  subject,  which  I  really  think  is  in 
my  best  manner. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Dear  Sir,  &c. 

R.  1J. 


No.  CCLIV. 
TO  MRS  RIDDEL.8 

DEAR  MADAM, 

I  MEAXT  to  have  called  on  you  yesternight,  but 
as  I  edged  up  to  your  box-door,  the  first  object 
which  greeted  my  view,  was  one  of  those  lobster- 
coated  puppies,  sitting  like  another  dragon,  guard- 
ing the  Hesperian  fruit.  On  the  conditions  and 
capitulations  you  so  obligingly  offer,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly make  my  weather-beaten  rustic  phiz  a  part 
of  your  box-furniture  on  Tuesday;  when  we  may 
arrange  the  business  of  the  visit. 


2  Brace's  Address. 

3  The  letters  to  Mrs  Riddel  of  \Voodleigh  Park  about  this 
porii«,l,  DrCurrie  printed  without  date*,  so  that  the  exact  time 
and  cause  of  the  quarrel  and  temporary  estrangement  whirl* 
took  place  between  the  lady  and  the  poet  (p.  128,  v.i.)  rniumt 
be  nvt-rtained.    In  this  letter.  Burns  displays  a  ji-alimsy  of  sume 
military  gentleman  who  hung  about  the  lady's  box   in   tin- 
theatre,  and  in  other  letters  which  follow  there  are  symptomi 
of  a  storm  brewing. 
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Among  the  profusion  of  idle  compliments,  which 
insidious  craft,  or  unmeaning  folly,  incessantly 
offer  at  your  shrine — a  shrine,  how  far  exalted 
above  such  adoration — permit  me,  were  it  but  for 
rarity's  sake,  to  pay  you  the  honest  tribute  of  a 
warm  heart  and  an  independent  mind;  and  to 
assure  you,  that  I  am,  thou  most  amiable,  and 
most  accomplished  of  thy  sex,  with  the  most 
respectful  esteem,  and  fervent  regard,  thine,  &c. 

R.  B. 


No.  CCLV. 
TO  MRS  RIDDEL. 

I  WILL  wait  on  you,  my  ever  valued  friend,  but 
whether  in  the  morning  I  am  not  sure.  Sunday 
closes  a  period  of  our  curst  revenue  business,  and 
may  probably  keep  me  employed  with  my  pen 
until  noon.  Fine  employment  for  a  poet's  pen ! 
There  is  a  species  of  the  human  genus  that  I  call 
the  gin-horse  class:  what  enviable  dogs  they  are! 
Round,  and  round,  and  round  they  go, — Mundell's 
ox,  that  drives  his  cotton  mill,  is  their  exact  pro- 
totype— without  an  idea  or  wish  beyond  their 
circle;  fat,  sleek,  stupid,  patient,  quiet,  and  con- 
tented ;  while  here  I  sit,  altogether  Novemberish, 
a  damned  melange  of  fretfulness  and  melancholy ; 
not  enough  of  the  one  to  rouse  me  to  passion,  nor 
of  the  other  to  repose  me  in  torpor;  my  soul 
flouncing  and  fluttering  round  her  tenement,  like 
a  wild  finch,  caught  amid  the  horrors  of  winter, 
and  newly  thrust  into  a  cage.  Well,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  it  was  of  me  the  Hebrew  sage  pro- 
phesied, when  he  foretold — "And  behold,  on 
whatsoever  this  man  doth  set  his  heart,  it  shall 
not  prosper ! "  If  my  resentment  is  awaked,  it  is 
sure  to  be  where  it  dare  not  squeak ;  and  if — 
******* 

Pray  that  wisdom  and  bliss  be  more  frequent 
visitors  of 

R.  B. 


No.  CCLVI. 
TO  MRS  RIDDEL. 

I  HAVE  this  moment  got  the  song  from  Syme, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  he  has  spoilt  it  a  good 
deal.  It  shall  be  a  lesson  to  me  how  I  lend  him 
any  thing  again. 

I  have  sent  you  '  Werter,'  truly  happy  to  have 
any,  the  smallest  opportunity  of  obliging  you. 

'Tis  true,  Madam,  I  saw  you  once  since  I  was 
at  Woodlea;  and  that  once  froze  the  very  life- 
blood  of  my  heart.  Your  reception  of  me  was 


such,  that  a  wretch  meeting  the  eye  of  his  judge, 
about  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  on  him, 
could  only  have  envied  my  feelings  and  situation. 
But  I  hate  the  theme,  and  never  more  shall  write 
or  speak  on  it. 

One  thing  I  shall  proudly  say,  that  I  can  pay 
Mrs  R.  a  higher  tribute  of  esteem,  and  appreciate 
her  amiable  worth  more  truly,  than  any  man  whom 
I  have  seen  approach  her. 

R.  B. 


No.  CCLVII. 
TO  MRS  RIDDEL. 

I  HAVE  often  told  you,  my  dear  friend,  that 
you  had  a  spice  of  caprice  in  your  composition, 
and  you  have  as  often  disavowed  it ;  even  perhaps 
while  your  opinions  were,  at  the  moment,  irre- 
fragably  proving  it.  Could  any  thing  estrange 
me  from  a  friend  such  as  you  ? — No !  To-morrow 
I  shall  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you. 

Farewell,  thou  first  of  friends,  and  most  accom- 
plished of  women !  even  with  all  thy  little  caprices ! 

R.  B. 


CCLVIII. 
TO  MRS  RIDDEL. 

MADAM,  .<- 

I  RETURN  your  common-place  book.  I  have 
perused  it  with  much  pleasure,  and  would  have 
continued  my  criticisms,  but  as  it  seems  the  critic 
has  forfeited  your  esteem,  liis  strictures  must  lose 
their  value. 

If  it  is  true  that  "offences  come  only  from  the 
heart,"  before  you  I  am  guiltless.  To  admire, 
esteem,  and  prize  you,  as  the  most  accomplished 
of  women,  and  the  first  of  friends — if  these  are 
crimes,  I  am  the  most  offending  thing  alive. 

In  a  face  where  I  used  to  meet  the  kind  com- 
placency of  friendly  confidence,  now  to  find  cold 
neglect,  and  contemptuous  scorn — is  a  wrench  that 
my  heart  can  ill  bear.  It  is,  however,  some  kind 
of  miserable  good  luck,  that  while  de  haut-en-bas 
rigour  may  depress  an  unoffending  wretch  to  the 
ground,  it  has  a  tendency  to  rouse  a  stubborn 
something  in  his  bosom,  which,  though  it  cannot 
heal  the  wounds  of  his  soul,  is  at  least  an  opiate 
to  blunt  their  poignancy. 

With  the  profoundest  respect  for  your  abilities ; 
the  most  sincere  esteem,  and  ardent  regard,  for 
your  gentle  heart  and  amiable  manners ;  and  the 
most  fervent  wish  and  prayer  for  your  welfare, 
peace,  and  bliss,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam, 
your  most  devoted  humble  servant,  R.  B. 
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No.  CCLIX. 


TO  JOHN  SYME,  ESQ.' 
YOU  know  that  among  other  high  dignities,  yon 


you,  and  I  am  going  to  give  you  tho  history  of  it.  ^ 
Do  you  know  that  among  much  that  I  admire  in 
tlu>  characters  and  manners  of  those  great  folks 
whom  I  have  now  the  honour  to  call  my  acquaint- 
ances, tho  Oswald  family,  there  is  nothing  charms 
mi-  more  than  Mr  Oswald's  unconcealable  attach - 


have  the  honour  to  be  my  supreme  court  of  critical     mcnt  to  that  incomparable  woman.     Did  you  c\  cr, 


judicature,  from  which   there    is   no   appeal.      1 
inclose  you  a  song  which  I  composed  since  I  saw 


I  This  gentleman  was  one  of  Burns'*  most  intimate  friend* 


during  bis  residence  in  Dumfries,  and  one  of  hia 


ui 


his  decease.  He  was  a  man  of  lively  talents  social  and  »HM»->  ..- 
lent  character,  and  a  style  of  manners  that  forcibly  recalled  tin- 
gentleman  of  a  former  age,  when,  in  the  mid-t  of  rougher 
pleasures  than  what  now  flourish  in  the  higher  walks  of  life, 
there  were  also  forms  of  politeness  somewhat  more  scrupulous 
than  any  which  obtain  in  the  present  day.  His  father  \\  a-  n 
writer  to  the  -iirnet,  in  extensive  practice,  nnd  the  proprietor 
of  the  estate  of  Barucailxie  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 
Though  Mr  Syme  in  early  life  studied  enough  of  the  law  to  lie 
afterwards  an  expert  master  of  all  common  forms,  he  preferred 
the  military  profession,  and,  about  the  year  1773,  entered  the 
72nd  regiment  with  the  commission  of  ensign.  Soon  after. 
abandoning  this  pursuit,  he  retired  to  his  father's  estate,  an<l 
devoted  himself  to  the  life  of  a  gentleman  fanner,  improving 
with  all  possible  zeal,  and  spending  much  of  hi-.  leisure  time  in 
field  sports.  But  the  disaster  of  the  Ayr  Bank,  in  who-i-  ruin 
his  father  was  involved,  ultimately  proved  the  means  of  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  home  at  Barncailzie,  and  in  1791  he  removed  to 
Dumfries,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  lucrative  appointment  which 
he  had  in  the  meantime  obtained,  that  of  Distributor  of  Stamps 
for  the  District. 

The  apartments  which  he  occupied  in  this  capacity  formed 
the  ground  floor  of  a  house  of  no  fine  appearance  in  what  was 
then  called  the  Friar  Vennel,  but  now  Bank  Street,  a  few  yards 
from  the  walk  along  the  Nith.  When  Burns,  at  the  close  of 
I'l'l.  removed  from  Klli.-land  to  Dumfries,  he  became  the  tenant 
of  the  floor  immediately  above  Mr  Syrae's  office  ;  and  ere  long 
a  friendship  of  the  wannest  nature  took  place  between  the-e 
two  individuals.  Mr  Syme,  who  was  Burns's  senior  by  a  very 
few  years,  was  enabled,  by  his  gentlemanly  connection  in  the 
district,  to  introduce  the  poet  to  many  eminent  persons.  In 
July,  1793,  they  had  a  ride  together  through  Galloway,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Distributor  took  the  bard  to  the  residence 
of  the  Glendonwynes  of  Parton,  Mr  Gordon  of  Kenmure,  -  after- 
warN  Viscount  Kenmure),  and  the  I'arl  of  Selkirk.  A  letter 
by  Mr  Syme,  descriptive  of  this  little  tour,  is  published  in  the 
memoir  of  the  poet.  Mr  Syme  then,  and  during  his  whole  life, 
kept  a  most  hospitable  table,  to  which  men  of  all  grades  of  rank, 
provided  they  possessed  estimable  qualities,  were  welcome  ; 
and  here  accordingly  the  strangest  associations  sometimes  took 
place,  a  landed  gentleman  of  princely  fortune  perhaps  sitting 
betide  his  neighbour's  head-gardener,  or  a  party  of  majors  and 
captains  beside  some  sharp-witted  Dumfries  tradesman.  The 
scene  of  these  hospitalities  was  a  stone-paved  room  in  the  villa 
of  Byedale,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nith.  The  wit  of  the  ho-t 
was  at  lively  as  his  welcome  was  kind.  Burns  was  n  frequent 
guest  at  Ryedale,  and  we  have  his  own  words  attesting  the 
erteem  in  which  he  held  Mr  Syme  as  a  host  -.— 


niv  dear  Syme,  meet  with  a  man  who  owed  more 
ti>  the  Divine  Giver  of  all  good  things  than  Mr  O.  ? 
A  fine  fortune  ;  a  pleasing  exterior ;  self-evident 
amiable  dispositions,  and  an  ingenuous  upright 
mind,  and  that  informed,  too,  much  beyond  the 
usual  run  of  young  fellows  of  his  rank  and  fortune : 
and  to  all  this,  such  a  woman  ! — but  of  her  I  shall 
say  nothing  at  all,  in  despair  of  saying  anything 
adequate ;  in  my  song  I  have  endeavoured  to 
do  justice  to  what  would  be  his  feelings,  on  see- 
ing, in  the  scene  I  have  drawn,  the  habitation  of 
his  Lucy.  As  I  am  a  good  deal  pleased  with  my 
performance,  I  in  my  first  fervour  thought  of 
sending  it  to  Mrs  Oswald,  but  on  second  thoughts 
perhaps  what  I  offer  as  the  honest  incense  of 
genuine  respect,  might,  from  the  well-known  cha- 
racter of  poverty  and  poetry,  be  construed  into 
some  modification  or  other  of  that  servility  whiqh 
my  soul  abhors. 

R.  B. 


No.  CCI.X. 


TO  MISS 


DUMFRIES,  1794. 

MADAM, 

NOTHING  short  of  a  kind  of  absolute  necessity 
could  have  made  me  trouble  you  with  this  letter. 
Except  my  ardent  and  just  esteem  for  your  sense, 
taste,  and  worth,  every  sentiment  arising  in  my 
breast,  as  I  put  pen  to  paper  to  you,  is  painful. 
The  scenes  I  have  passed  with  the  friend  of  my 
soul  and  his  amiable  connections!  the  wrench  at 


"  Who  it  proof  to  thy  personal  converse  and  wit, 
Is  proof  to  all  other  temptation." 


aspect  of  Burns,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Henry  Constable  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  requested  his  opinion  of  a  portrait  of  the  poet, 
painted  by  a  Mr  Taylor: 

"  The  poet's  expression,"  says  Mr  Syme,  "varied  perpetually, 
according  to  the  idea  that  predominated  in  his  mind ;  and  it 
was  beautiful  to  mark  how-  well  the  play  of  his  lips  indicated 
Snrh  is  the  language  of  an  impromptu  note  written  in  Decem-      "'"  <"•"<"»""'  "•  w<"  »«>out  to  utter.     His  eyes  and  lips,  the 

first  remarkable  for  fire,  and  the  second  for  flexibility,  formed 
at  all  times  an  index  to  his  mind,  and  as  sunshine  or  shade  pre- 
dominated, you  might  have  told  a  priori,  whether  the  company 
was  to  be  favoured  with  a  scintillation  of  wit,  «r  n  sentiment  of 
benevolence,  or  a  burst  of  fiery  indignation.  *  •  I  cordially 
concur  vt  ith  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  of  the  poet's  eyes.  Ill 
his  animated  moments,  and  particularly  when  his  anger  v,  •- 


her,  1795.  After  the  death  of  Burnt.  Mr  S.yme  became  the  most 
conspicuous  resilient  friend  of  the  family,  whose  claims  on  the 
puMic  he  was  indefatigable  in  urging.  It  was  also  at  his  press- 
Ing  request,  joined  to  that  of  Mr  Gilbert  Burns  and  Mrs  Diinlop 
of  Diinlop,  that  Dr  Carrie  undertook  the  task  of  publishing  the 
poet's  works,  and  writing  the  requisite  biographical  memoir. 
Along  with  Gilbert  Burns,  Mr  S)me  proceeded  to  Liverpool, 
and  spent  three  weeks  in  Dr  Currie's  house,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  informal  ion  respecting  the  poet,  and  explaining  what- 
H  obscure  with  re-  -  and  allusions  in  his 

writings.     So  lately  as  November,  1829,  he  was  able  to  write 
the  following  vivid  description  of  the  personal  demeanour  and 


aroused  by  instances  of  tergiversation,  meanness,  or  tyranny. 
they  were  actually  like  coal-,  of  living  fire." 

Mr  Syme  died  at  Dumfries,  on  the  24th  November,  1831,  in 
the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

3  '  O  wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  town,'  Set.,  see  p.  58. 
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my  heart  to  think  that  he  is  gone,  for  ever  gone 
from  me,  never  more  to  meet  in  the  wanderings 
of  a  weary  world !  and  the  cutting  reflection  of 
all,  that  I  had  most  unfortunately,  though  most 
undeservedly,  lost  the  confidence  of  that  soul  of 
worth,  ere  it  took  its  flight ! 

These,  Madam,  are  sensations  of  no  ordinary 
anguish. — However,  you  also  may  be  offended 
with  some  imputed  improprieties  of  mine ;  sensi- 
bilities you  know  I  possess,  and  sincerity  none 
will  deny  me. 

To  oppose  these  prejudices  which  have  been 
raised  against  me,  is  not  the  business  of  this  letter. 
Indeed  it  is  a  warfare  I  know  not  how  to  wage. 
The  powers  of  positive  vice  I  can  in  some  degree 
calculate,  and  against  direct  malevolence  I  can  be 
on  my  guard  :  but  who  can  estimate  the  fatuity  of 
giddy  caprice,  or  ward  off  the  unthinking  mischief 
of  precipitate  folly  ? 

I  have  a  favour  to  request  of  you,  Madam ;  and 

of  your  sister  Mrs  ,  through  your   means. 

You  know  that,  at  the  wish  of  my  late  friend,  I 
made  a  collection  of  all  my  trifles  in  verse  which 
I  had  ever  written.  They  are  many  of  them  local, 
some  of  them  puerile  and  silly,  and  all  of  them 
unfit  for  the  public  eye.  As  I  have  some  little 
fame  at  stake,  a  fame  that  I  trust  may  live  when 
the  hate  of  those  who  "  watch  for  my  halting," 
and  the  contumelious  sneer  of  those  whom  acci- 
dent has  made  my  superiors,  will  with  themselves 
be  gone  to  the  regions  of  oblivion ;  I  am  uneasy 
now  for  the  fate  of  those  manuscripts. — Will  Mrs 

have  the  goodness  to  destroy  them,  or  return 

them  to  me  ?  As  a  pledge  of  friendship  they 
were  bestowed ;  and  that  circumstance  indeed 
was  all  their  merit.  Most  unhappily  for  me,  that 
merit  they  no  longer  possess ;  and  I  hope  that 

Mrs 's  goodness,  which  I  well  know,  and  ever 

will  revere,  will  not  refuse  this  favour  to  a  man 
whom  she  once  held  in  some  degree  of  estimation. 

With  the  sincerest  esteem,  I  have  the  honour 
to  be, 

Madam,  &c. 

R.  B. 


No.  CCLXI. 
TO  MR  ALEX.  CUNNINGHAM. 

25TH  FEB.,  1794. 

CANST  thou  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ?  Canst 
thou  speak  peace  and  rest  to  a  soul  tost  on  a  sea 
of  troubles,  without  one  friendly  star  to  guide  her 
course,  and  dreading  that  the  next  surge  may 
overwhelm  her  ?  Canst  thou  give  to  a  frame, 
tremblingly  alive  as  the  tortures  of  suspense,  the 


stability  and  hardihood  of  the  rock  that  braves 
the  blast  ?  If  thou  canst  not  do  the  least  of  these , 
why  wouldst  thou  disturb  me  in  my  miseries,  with 
thy  inquiries  after  me  ? 

For  these  two  months  I  have  not  been  able  to 
lift  a  pen.  My  constitution  and  frame  were,  ab 
origine,  blasted  with  a  deep  incurable  taint  of 
hypochondria,  which  poisons  my  existence.  Of 
late  a  number  of  domestic  vexations,  and  some 
pecuniary  share  in  the  ruin  of  these  cursed  times; 
losses  which,  though  trifling,  were  yet  what  I  could 
ill  bear,  have  so  irritated  me,  that  my  feelings  at 
tunes  could  only  be  envied  by  a  reprobate  spirit, 
listening  to  the  sentence  that  dooms  it  to  per- 
dition. 

Are  you  deep  in  the  language  of  consolation  ? 
I  have  exhausted  in  reflection  every  topic  of  com- 
fort. A.  heart  at  ease  would  have  been  charmed 
with  my  sentiments  and  reasonings;  but  as  to 
myself,  I  was  like  Judas  Iscariot  preaching  the 
gospel;  he  might  melt  and  mould  the  hearts  of 
those  around  him,  but  his  own  kept  its  native 
incorrigibility. 

Still  there  are  two  great  pillars  that  bear  us 
up,  amid  the  wreck  of  misfortune  and  misery. 
The  ONE  is  composed  of  the  different  modifica- 
tions of  a  certain  noble,  stubborn  something  in  man, 
known  by  the  names  of  courage,  fortitude,  magna- 
nimity. The  OTBTER  is  made  up  of  those  feelings 
and  sentiments,  which,  however  the  sceptic  may 
deny  them,  or  the  enthusiast  disfigure  them,  are 
yet,  I  am  convinced,  original  and  component  parts 
of  the  human  soul ;  those  senses  of  Ihe  mind,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  which  connect  us 
with,  and  link  us  to,  those  awful  obscure  realities 
— an  all-powerful,  and  equally  beneficent  God ; 
and  a  world  to  come,  beyond  death  and  the  grave. 
The  first  gives  the  nerve  of  combat,  while  a  ray 
of  hope  beams  on  the  field ;  the  last  pours  the 
balm  of  comfort  into  the  wounds  which  time  can 
never  cure. 

I  do  not  remember,  my  dear  Cunningham,  that 
you  and  I  ever  talked  on  the  subject  of  religion 
at  all.  I  know  some  who  laugh  at  it,  as  the  trick 
of  the  crafty  FEW,  to  lead  the  undiscerning  MANY ; 
or  at  most  as  an  uncertain  obscurity,  which  man- 
kind can  never  know  anything  of,  and  with  which 
they  are  fools  if  they  give  themselves  much  to  do. 
Nor  would  I  quarrel  with  a  man  for  his  irreligion, 
any  more  than  I  would  for  his  want  of  a.  musical 
ear.  I  would  regret  that  he  was  shut  out  from 
what,  to  me  and  to  others,  were  such  superlative 
sources  of  enjoyment.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view, 
and  for  this  reason,  that  I  will  deeply  imbue  the 
mind  of  every  child  of  mine  with  religion.  If  my 
son  should  happen  to  be  a  man  of  feeling,  senti- 
ment, and  taste,  I  shall  thus  add  largely  to  liis 
enjoyments.  Let  me  flatter  myself  that  this  sweet 
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liltle  follow,  who  is  just  now  running  about  my 
desk,  will  IK-  ;i  man  ol'  a  melting,  ardent,  glowing 
lieart ;  and  an  imagination,  delighted  with  the 
painter,  and  rapt  with  the  poet.  Let  me  figure 
him  wandering  out  in  a  sweet  evening,  to  inhale 
the  balmy  gales,  and  enjoy  the  growing  luxuriance 
of  the  spring;  himself  the  while  in  the  blooming 
youth  of  life.  He  looks  abroad  on  all  nature,  and 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God.  His  soul,  by 
.swift  delighting  degrees,  is  rapt  above  this  sub- 
lunary sphere  until  he  can  be  silent  no  longer, 
and  bursts  out  into  the  glorious  enthusiasm  of 
Thomson — 

"  These,  us  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  tlu>oy 
Are  hut  the  varied  God. — The  rolling  year 
Isfullofthee." 

And  so  on  in  all  the  spirit  and  ardour  of  that 
charming  hymn.  These  are  no  ideal  pleasures, 
they  are  real  delights;  and  I  ask,  what  of  the 
delights  among  the  sons  of  men  are  superior,  not 
to  say  equal  to  them  ?  And  they  have  this  pre- 
cious, vast  addition,  that  conscious  virtue  stamps 
them  for  her  own;  and  lays  hold  on  them  to 
bring  herself  into  the  presence  of  a  witnessing, 
judging,  and  approving  God. ' 

R.  B. 


No.  CCLXII. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  GLENCAIRN. 


ther's  characteristic  feature),  I  had   destined  a 
;br  the  Earl  of  Glencairn.     I  learnt  just 
now  that  you  are  in  town : — allow  me  to  present 
it  you. 

I  know,  my  lord,  such  is  the  vile,  venal  conta- 
gion which  pervades  the  world  of  letters,  that 
professions  of  respect  from  an  author,  particularly 
from  a  poet  to  a  lord,  are  more  than  suspicious. 
I  claim  my  by-past  conduct,  and  my  feelings  at 
this  moment,  as  exceptions  to  the  too  just  conclu- 
sion. Exalted  as  are  the  honours  of  your  lord- 
ship's name,  and  unnoted  as  is  the  obscurity  of 
mine ;  with  the  uprightness  of  an  honest  man,  I 
come  before  your  lordship,  with  an  offering,  how- 
ever humble,  'tis  all  I  have  to  give,  of  my  grate- 
ful respect ;  and  to  beg  of  you,  my  lord — 'tis  all  I 
have  to  ask  of  you,  that  you  will  do  me  the  hon- 
our to  accept  of  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

R.  B. 


No.  CCLXIII. 
TO  DAVID  MACCULLOCH,  ESQ.  a 

DUMFRIES,  21sx  JUNE,  1794. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

MY  long  projected  journey  through  your  coun- 
try is  at  last  fixed :  and  on  Wednesday  next,  if 
you  have  nothing  of  more  importance  to  do,  take 
a  saunter  down  to  Gatehouse  about  two  or  three 
o'clock ;  I  shall  be  happy  to  take  a  draught  of 
M'Kuue's  best  with  you.  Collector  Syme  will  be 
at  Glens  about  that  time,  and  will  meet  us  about 
dish- of- tea  hour.  Syme  goes  also  to  Kerrough- 
tree,  and  let  me  remind  you  of  your  kind  pro- 
mise to  accompany  me  there;  I  will  need  all  the 
friends  I  can  muster,  for  I  am  indeed  ill  at  ease 


MAY,  1794. 
MY  LOUD, 

WHEN  you  cast  your  eye  on  the  name  at  the 
bottom  of  this  letter,  and  on  the  title-page  of  the 
book  2  I  do  myself  the  honour  to  send  your  lord- 
ship, a  more  pleasurable  feeling  than  my  vanity 
tells  me,  that  it  must  be  a  name  not  entirely 
unknown  to  you.  The  generous  patronage  of  .  whenever  I  approach  your  honourables  and  right 
your  late  illustrious  brother  found  me  in  the  lowest  honourables. 

obscurity:  he  introduced  iny  rustic  muse  to  the  Yours  sincerely, 

partiality  of  my  country;  and  to  him  I  owe  all.  R.  B. 

My  sense  of  his  goodness,  and  the  anguish  of  my 
soul  at  losing  my  truly  noble  protector  and  friend, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  express  in  a  poem  to  his 
memory,  which  I  have  now  published.  This 
edition  is  just  from  the  press;  and  in  my  grati- 


tude  to  the  dead,  and  my  respect  for  the  living 
(fame  belies  you,  my  lord,  if  you  possess  not  the 
same  dignity  of  man,  which  was  your  noble  bro- 

1  '  They  who  hare  been  told  that  Burns  was  ever  a  degraded 
being -who  have  permitted  themselves  to  believe  that  his  only 
consolations  were  those  of  'the  opiate  guilt  applies  to  grief,' 
will  do  well  to  pause  over  this  noble  letter,  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. The  enemy  under  which  he  wns  destined  to  sink  hud 
already  beaten  In  the  outworks  of  his  constitution  when  tlioie 
linos  were  penned.' — I.OCKHAHT. 

The  n«vv  edition  of  the  Toct'*  work*. 
II. 


No.  CCLX1V. 


TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 


CASTLE  DOUGLAS,  25m  JUNE,  1794. 

HERE  in  a  solitary  inn,  in  a  solitary  village,  am 

I  set  by  myself,  to  amuse  my  brooding  fancy  as  I 

may. — Solitary  confinement,  you  know,  is  Howard's 

favourite  idea  of  reclaiming  sinners;  so  let  mo 

.'<  This  gentleman,  who  Is  now  deceased,  had  a  sister  married 
to  Thomas  Scott,  brother  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  original 
letter  was  long  preserved  In  India,  but  in  1824  was  transmitted 
Irom  Bombay  to  Arcliitmld  Ilastie,  Esq.,  London. 


" 
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consider  by  what  fatality  it  happens  that  I  have 
so  long  been  exceeding  sinful  as  to  neglect  the 
correspondence  of  the  most  valued  friend  I  have 
onearth.  Totellyou  that  I  have  been  in  poor  health 
will  not  be  excuse  enough,  though  it  is  true.  I 
am  afraid  that  I  am  about  to  suffer  for  the  follies 
of  my  youth.  My  medical  friends  threaten  me 
with  a  flying  gout;  but  I  trust  they  are  mis- 
taken. 

I  am  just  going  to  trouble  your  critical  patience 
with  the  first  sketch  of  a  stanza  I  have  been  fram- 
ing as  I  passed  along  the  road.  The  subject  is 
Liberty :  you  know,  my  honoured  friend,  how  dear 
the  theme  is  to  me.  I  design  it  as  an  irregular  ode 
for  General  Washington's  birth- day.  After  hav- 
ing mentioned  the  degeneracy  of  other  kingdoms, 
I  come^to  Scotland  thus  : 

"  Tliee,  Caledonia,  thy  wild  heaths  among1, 
Thee,  famed  for  martial  deed  and  sacred  song, 

To  thee  1  turn  with  swimming  eyes ; 
Where  is  that  soul  of  freedom  fled  ? 
Imraingled  with  the  mighty  dead  ! 

Beneath  the  hallowed  turf  where  Wallace  lies, 
Hear  it  not,  Wallace,  in  thy  bed  of  death, 

Ye  babbling  winds  in  silence  sweep, 

Disturb  ye  not  the  hero's  sleep." 

with  the  additions  of 

"  That  arm  which  nerved  with  thundering  fate, 

Braved  usurpation's  boldest  daring! 
One  quenched  in  darkness  like  the  sinking  star, 
And  one  the  palsied  arm  of  tottering,  powerless  age."i 

You  will  probably  have  another  scrawl  from 
me  in  a  stage  or  two.  R.  B. 


NO.  CCLXV. 
TO  MR  JAMES  JOHNSON. 

DUMFRIES,  1794. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

You  should  have  heard  from  me  long  ago ;  but 
over  and  above  some  vexatious  share  in  the  pecun- 
iary losses  of  these  accursed  times,  I  have  all  this 
winter  been  plagued  with  low  spirits  and  blue 
devils,  so  that  /  have  almost  hung  my  harp  on 
the  willow  trees. 

I  am  just  now  busy  correcting  a  new  edition  of 
my  poems,  and  this,  with  my  ordinary  business, 
finds  me  in  full  employment. 

I  send  you  by  my  friend,  Mr  Wallace,  forty- 
one  songs  for  your  fifth  volume;  if  we  cannot 
finish  it  any  other  way,  what  would  you  think  of 
Scots  words  to  some  beautiful  Irish  airs?  In  the 
moan  time,  at  your  leisure,  give  a  copy  of  the 


1  St-e  '  Liberty,  a  Fragment,'  page  132,  vol.  i. 


Museum  to  my  worthy  friend,  Mr  Peter  Hill, 
bookseller,  to  bind  for  me,  interleaved  with  blank 
leaves,  exactly  as  he  did  the  Laird  of  Glenriddel's, 
that  I  may  insert  every  anecdote  I  can  learn, 
together  with  my  own  criticisms  and  remarks  on 
the  songs.  A  copy  of  this  kind  I  shall  leave  with 
you,  the  editor,  to  publish  at  some  after  period, 
by  way  of  making  the  Museum  a  book  famous  to 
the  end  of  time,  and  you  renowned  for  ever. 

I  have  got  a  Highland  dirk,  for  which  I  have 
great  veneration  ;  as  it  once  was  the  dirk  of  Lord 
Balmerino.  It  fell  into  bad  hands,  who  stripped 
it  of  the  silver  mounting,  as  well  as  the  knife  and 
fork.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  sending  it  to  your 
care,  to  get  it  mounted  anew. 

Thank  you  for  the  copies  of  my  Volunteer 
Ballad. — Our  friend  Clarke  has  done  indeed  well ! 
'tis  chaste  and  beautiful.  I  have  not  met  with 
any  thing  that  has  pleased  me  so  much.  You 
know  I  am  no  connoisseur:  but  that  I  am  an 
amateur — will  be  allowed  me.  R.  B. 


No.  CCLXVI. 
TO  MR  SAMUEL  CLARKE,  JUN.,  DUMFRIES. 

SUNDAY  MORNING. 
DEAR  SIR 

I  WAS,  I  know,  drunk  last  night,  but  I  am 
sober  this  morning.     From  the  expressions  Capt. 

•  made  use  of  to  me,  had  I  had  nobody's 

welfare  to  care  for  but  my  own,  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  come,  according  to  the  manners  of 
the  world,  to  the  necessity  of  murdering  one 
another  about  the  business.  The  words  were  such 
as,  generally,  I  believe,  end  in  a  brace  of  pistols ; 
but  I  am  still  pleased  to  think  that  I  did  not  ruin 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  a  wife  and  a  family  of 
children  in  a  drunken  squabble.  Farther,  you 
know  that  the  report  of  certain  political  opinions 
being  mine,  has  already  once  before  brought  me 
to  the  brink  of  destruction.  I  dread  lest  last 
night's  business  may  be  misrepresented  in  the 
same  way. — You,  I  beg,  will  take  care  to  prevent 
it.  I  tax  your  wish  for  Mr  Burns'  welfare  with 
the  task  of  waiting,  as  soon  as  possible,  on  every 
gentleman  who  was  present,  and  state  this  to  him, 
and,  as  you  please,  show  him  this  letter.  What, 
after  all,  was  the  obnoxious  toast  ?  "  May  our  success 
in  the  present  war  be  equal  to  the  justice  of  our 
cause." — A  toast  that  the  most  outrageous  frenzv 
of  loyalty  cannot  object  to.  I  request  and  beg 
that  this  morning  you  will  wait  on  the  parties 
present  at  the  foolish  dispute.  I  shall  only  add, 
that  I  am  truly  sorry  that  a  man  who  stood  so 

high  in  my  estimation  as  Mr ,  should  use  me 

in  the  manner  in  which  I  conceive  he  has  done. 

R.  B. 
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No.  CCLXVII. 
TO  PETER  MILLER,,  JUN.  ESQ.,1 

OK    DALS  WIN-TON. 

DUMFRIES,  Nov 
DEAR  SIR, 

YOCR  offer  is  indeed  truly  generous,  and  most 
rinoarcly  do  I  thank  you  for  it:  but  in  my  present 
situation,  I  find  that  I  dare  not  accept  it.  You 
well  know  my  political  sentiments ;  and  were  I  an 
insular  individual,  unconnected  with  a  wife  and  a 
family  of  children,  with  the  most  fervid  enthu- 
siasm I  would  have  volunteered  my  services:  I 
then  could  and  would  have  despised  all  conse- 
quences that  might  have  ensued. 

My  prospect  in  the  Excise  is  something;  at 
least,  it  is,  encumbered  as  I  am  with  the  welfare, 
the  very  existence,  of  near  half-a-score  of  help- 
less individuals,  what  I  dare  not  sport  with. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  are  most  welcome  to 
my  Ode  ;  only,  let  them  insert  it  as  a  thing  they 
have  met  with  by  accident  and  unknown  to  me. 
— Nay,  if  Mr  Perry,  whose  honour,  after  your 
character  of  him,  I  cannot  doubt,  if  he  will  give 
me  an  address  and  channel  by  which  any  tiling 
will  come  safe  from  those  spies  with  which  he 
may  be  certain  that  his  correspondence  is  beset, 
I  will  now  and  then  send  him  any  bagatelle  that 
I  may  write.  In  the  present  hurry  of  Europe, 
nothing  but  news  and  politics  will  be  regarded ; 
but  against  the  days  of  peace,  which  Heaven  send 
soon,  my  little  assistance  may  perhaps  nil  up  an 
idle  column  of  a  newspaper.  I  have  long  had  it 
in  my  head  to  try  my  hand  in  the  way  of  little 
prose  essays,  which  I  propose  sending  into  the 
world  through  the  medium  of  some  newspaper ; 
and  should  these  be  worth  his  while,  to  these 
Mr  Perry  shall  be  welcome  ;  and  all  my  reward 
shall  be,  his  treating  me  with  his  paper,  which, 
by  the  bye,  to  any  body  who  has  the  least  relish 
for  wit,  is  a  high  treat  indeed 

With  the  most  grateful  esteem,  I  am  ever, 
Dear  Sir, 

R.  B. 


I  •  In  H  conversation  with  his  friend  Mr  Perry,  (the  proprie- 
tor of  "  The  Morning  Chronicle, ')  Mr  Miller  represented  to 
that  gentleman  tin*  insufficiency  of  Burns'  salary  to  answer  the 
imperious  demands  of  a  numerous  family.  In  their  sympathy 
fur  his  misfortunes,  and  in  their  regret  that  his  talent*  were 
newly  lost  to  the  world  of  letters,  these  gentlemen  agreed  on 
the  plan  of  settling  him  in  London.  To  accomplish  this  most 
desirable  object,  Mr  Perry,  very  spiritedly,  made  the  Poet  a 
handsome  offer  of  an  annual  stipend  for  the  exorcise  of  his 
talents  in  his  newspaper.  Hums'  reasons  for  refusing  this  offer 
•re  stated  in  the  present  letter.'— CIOMEK. 

Mr  Perry  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  and  long  distinguished 
in  I. on. I, in  as  an  able  and  spirited  joumalift  on  the  Whig  side 
of  politics.  By  his  liberality  in  employing  a  number  of  quali- 
fied persons  to  relieve  each  other,  he  was  the  first  to  establish 
the  present  improved  system  of  reporting  fur  newspapers.  In 
his  hands  '  The  Morning  Chronicle'  rose  to  high  distinction  as 
an  nncompromising  advocate  of  liberal  principles  in  very 
i  oubtous  limes.  He  died  in  UPC.,  1831,  aged  6ft. 

m 


No.  CCLXVIII. 
TO  MRS  RIDDEL. 

SUPPOSES  RIMSILP  TO  Bit  WRITING  FROM  TUB  DEAD  TO 
THE  LIVING. 

MADAM, 

I  DARE  say  that  this  is  the  first  opistle  you  ever 
received  from  this  nether  world.  I  write  you 
from  the  regions  of  hell,  amid  the  horrors  of  the 
damned.  The  time  and  manner  of  my  1. 
your  earth  I  do  not  exactly  know,  as  I  took  my 
departure  in  the  heat  of  a  fever  of  intoxication, 
contracted  at  your  too  hospitable  mansion ;  but, 
on  my  arrival  here,  I  was  fairly  tried,  and  sen- 
tenced to  endure  the  purgatorial  tortures  of  this 
infernal  confine  for  the  space  of  ninety-nine  years, 
eleven  months,  and  twenty -nine  days,  and  all  on 
account  of  the  impropriety  of  my  conduct  yester- 
night under  your  roof.  Here  am  I,  laid  on  a  bed 
of  pitiless  furze,  with  my  aching  head  reclined  on 
a  pillow  of  ever-piercing  thorn,  while  an  infernal 
tormentor,  wrinkled,  and  old,  and  cruel,  his  name 
I  think  is  Recollection,  with  a  whip  of  scorpions, 
forbids  peace  or  rest  to  approach  me,  and  keeps 
anguish  eternally  awake.  Still,  Madam,  if  I  could 
in  any  measure  be  reinstated  in  the  good  opinion 
of  the  fair  circle  whom  my  conduct  last  night  so 
much  injured,  I  think  it  would  be  an  alleviation 
to  my  torments.  For  this  reason  I  trouble  yon 
with  this  letter.  To  the  men  of  the  company  I 
will  make  no  apology. — Your  husband,  who  in- 
sisted on  my  drinking  more  than  I  chose,  has  no 
right  to  blame  me;  and  the  other  gentlemen  were 
partakers  of  my  guilt.  But  to  you,  Madam,  I 
have  much  to  apologize.  Your  good  opinion  I 
valued  as  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  I  had 
made  on  earth,  and  I  was  truly  a  beast  to  forfeit 

it.     There  was  a  Miss  I ,  too,  a  woman  of 

fine  sense,  gentle  and  unassuming  manners — do 
make,  on  my  part,  a  miserable  damned  wretch's 

best  apology  to  her.     A  Mrs  G ,  a  charming 

woman,  did  me  the  honour  to  be  prejudiced  in  my 
favour;  this  makes  me  hope  that  I  have  not  out- 
raged her  beyond  all  forgiveness. — To  all  the 
other  ladies  please  present  my  humblest  contrition 
for  my  conduct,  and  my  petition  for  their  gracious 
pardon.  O  all  ye  powers  of  decency  and  decorum ! 
whisper  to  them  that  my  errors,  though  great, 
were  involuntary — that  an  intoxicated  man  is  the 
vilest  of  beasts — that  it  was  not  in  my  nature  to 
be  brutal  to  any  one — that  to  be  rude  to  a  woman, 
when  in  my  senses,  was  impossible  with  me— • 

but— 

*  *  *  »  * 

Regret !  Remorse  1  Shame !  ye  three  hellhounds 
that  ever  dog  my  steps  and  bay  at  my  heels,  spare 
me !  spare  me  ! 

Forgive  the  offences,  and  pity  the  perdition  of, 
Madam,  your  humble  slave,  R.  B. 


GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


No.  CCLXTX. 
TO  MRS  RIDDEL. 

DUMFRIES,  1795. 

MB  BURNS'  compliments  to  Mrs  Riddel — is  much 
obliged  to  her  for  her  polite  attention  in  sending 
him  the  book.  Owing  to  Mr  B.  being  at  present 
acting  as  supervisor  of  excise,  a  department  that 
occupies  his  every  hour  of  the  day,  he  has  not 
that  time  to  spare  which  is  necessary  for  any 
belle-lettre  pursuit;  but,  as  he  will,  in  a  week  or 
two,  again  return  to  his  wonted  leisure,  he  will 
then  pay  that  attention  to  Mrs  R.'s  beautiful  song, 
'  To  thee,  loved  Nith,'  which  it  so  well  deserves.  1 
When  "  Anacharsis'  Travels  "  come  to  hand,  which 
Mrs  Riddel  mentioned  as  her  gift  to  the  public 
library,  Mr  B.  will  feel  honoured  by  the  indul- 
gence of  a  perusal  of  them  before  presentation :  it 
•is  a  book  he  has  never  yet  seen,  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  library  allow  too  little  leisure  for 
deliberate  reading. 

FRIDAY  EVENING. 

P.  S.  Mr  Burns  will  be  much  obliged  to  Mrs 
Riddel  if  she  will  favour  him  with  a  perusal  of 
any  of  her  poetical  pieces  which  he  may  not  have 
seen. 


No.  CCLXX. 
TO  MISS  FONTENELLE.2 

DUMFRIES,  1795. 
MADAM, 

IN  such  a  bad  world  as  ours,  those  who  add  to 
the  scanty  sum  of  our  pleasures  are  positively  our 
benefactors.  To  you,  Madam,  on  our  humble 
Dumfries  boards,  I  have  been  more  indebted  for 
entertainment  than  ever  I  was  in  prouder  theatres. 
Your  charms  as  a  woman  would  insure  applause 
to  the  most  indifferent  actress,  and  your  theatrical 
talents  would  insure  admiration  to  the  plainest 

1  Cunningham  gives  two  verses  of  this  song  by  Mrs  Riddel  as 
a  specimen.    They  are  as  follows  :— 

*  And  now  your  banks  and  bonnie  braps 

But  waken  sad  remembrance'  smart: 
The  very  shades  I  held  most  dear 

Now  strike  fresh  anguish  to  my  heart : 
Deserted  bower !  where  are  they  now  ? 

Ah  !  where  the  garlands  that  I  wove 
With  faithful  care— each  morn  to  deck 

The  altars  of  ungrateful  love  ? 

•  The  flowers  of  spring,  how  gay  they  bloomed 

When  last  with  him  I  wandered  here  ! 
The  flowers  of  spring  are  past  away 

For  wintry  horrors  dark  and  drear. 
Yon  osier'd  stream  by  whose  lone  banks 

My  sougs  have  lulled  him  oft  to  rest, 
I»  now  in  iry  fetters  locked— 

Cold  as  my  false  love's  frozen  breast.' 

2  At  this  time  an  actress  in  the  Dumfries  Theatre  of  consid- 
erable personal  attraction.    Her  subsequent  history  we  have 
cot  ascertained. 


•figure.  This,  Madam,  is  not  the  unmeaning  or 
insidious  compliment  of  the  frivolous  or  interested ; 
I  pay  it  from  the  same  honest  impulse  that  the 
sublime  of  nature  excites  my  admiration,  or  her 
beauties  give  me  delight. 

Will  the  foregoing  lines  be  of  any  service  to 
you  in  your  approaching  benefit  night  ?3  If  they 
will,  I  shall  be  prouder  of  my  muse  than  ever. 
They  are  nearly  extempore :  I  know  they  have 
no  great  merit ;  but  though  they  should  add  but 
little  to  the  entertainment  of  the  evening,  they 
give  me  the  happiness  of  an  opportunity  to  declare 
how  much  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

R.  B. 


No.  CCLXXI. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

15TH  DECEMBER,  1795. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

As  I  am  in  a  complete  Decemberish  humour, 
gloomy,  sullen,  stupid,  as  even  the  Deity  of  Dul- 
ness  herself  could  wish,  I  shall  not  drawl  out  a  heavy 
letter  with  a  number  of  heavier  apologies  for  my 
late  silence.  Only  one  I  shall  mention,  because  I 
know  you  will  sympathize  in  it :  these  four  months, 
a  sweet  little  girl,  my  youngest  child,  has  been 
so  ill,  that  every  day,  a  week  or  less  threatened 
to  terminate  her  existence.  There  had  much  need 
be  many  pleasures  annexed  to  the  states  of  hus- 
band and  father,  for,  God  knows,  they  have  many 
peculiar  cares.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the 
anxious,  sleepless  hours  these  ties  frequently  give 
me.  I  see  a  train  of  helpless  little  folks ;  me  and 
my  exertions  all  their  stay;  and  on  what  a  brittle 
thread  does  the  life  of  man  hang !  If  I  am  nipt 
off  at  the  command  of  fate,  even  in  all  the  vigour 
of  manhood  as  I  am — such  things  happen  every 
day — Gracious  God !  what  would  become  of  my 
little  flock!  'Tis  here  that  I  envy  your  people  of 
fortune. — A  father  on  his  death-bed,  taking  an 
everlasting  leave  of  his  children,  has  indeed  woe 
enough;  but  the  man  of  competent  fortune  leaves 
his  sons  and  daughters  independency  and  friends; 
while  I — but  I  shall  run  distracted  if  I  think  any 
longer  on  the  subject ! 

To  leave  talking  of  the  matter  so  gravely,  I  shall 
sing  with  the  old  Scots  ballad — 

"  O  that  I  had  ne'er  been  married, 

I  would  never  had  uae  care ; 

Now  I've  gotten  wife  and  bairn?, 

They  cry  crowdie  evermair. 

"  Crowdie  ance ;  crowdie  twice ; 
Crowdie  three  times  in  a  day ; 
An'  ye  crowdie  ony  inair, 
Ye'll  crowdie  a'  my  meal  away." 


3  See  the  •  Address  spoken  by  Miss  Fontenelle '  ffiven  at  pa#? 
134,  vol.  i. 
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GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


':ave  had  a  brilliant  theatre  here  this  sea- 
son; only,  as  all  other  business  docs,  it  experi- 
ences a  stagnation  of  trade  from  the  epidemical 
complaint  of  the  country,  want  of  cash.  I  men- 
tion our  theatre  merely  to  lug  in  an  occasional 
Address  which  I  wrote  for  the  benefit  night  of 
one  of  the  actresses,  and  which  is  as  follows.1 

25TH,  CHRISTMAS  MORNING. 

This,  my  much-loved  friend,  is  a  morning  of 
wishes  ;  accept  mine — so  heaven  hear  me  as  they  ; 
are  sincere!  that  blessings  may  attend  your  steps, 
and  affliction  know  you  not !  In  the  charming 
words  of  my  favourite  author,  '  The  Man  of  Feel- 
ing,' "  May  the  Great  Spirit  bear  up  the  weight 
of  thy  grey  hairs,  and  blunt  the  arrow  that  brings 
them  rest !" 

Now  that  I  talk  of  authors,  how  do  you  like 
Cowper  ?2  Is  not  the  '  Task'  a  glorious  poem  ? 
The  religion  of  the  '  Task,'  bating  a  few  scraps  of 
Calvinistic  divinity,  is  the  religion  of  God  and 
Nature;  the  religion  that  exalts,  that  ennobles 
man.  Were  not  you  to  send  me  your  '  Zeluco,'  in 
return  for  mine  ?  Tell  me  how  you  like  my  marks 
and  notes  through  the  book.  I  would  not  give  a 
farthing  for  a  book  unless  I  were  at  liberty  to 
blot  it  with  my  criticisms. 

I  have  lately  collected,  for  a  friend's  perusal, 
all  my  letters ;  I  mean  those  wliich  I  first  sketched 
in  a  rough  draught,  and  afterwards  wrote  out  fair. 
On  looking  over  some  old  musty  papers,  wliich, 
from  time  to  time,  I  had  parcelled  by,  as  trash 
that  were  scarce  worth  preserving,  and  which  yet 
at  the  same  time  I  did  not  care  to  destroy ;  I  dis- 
covered many  of  these  rude  sketches,  and  have 
written,  and  am  writing  them  out,  in  a  bound 
MS.  for  my  friend's  library.  As  I  wrote  always 
to  you  the  rhapsody  of  the  moment,  I  can- 
not find  a  single  scroll  to  you  except  one,  about 
the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance.  If  there 
were  any  possible  conveyance,  I  would  send  you 
a  perusal  of  my  book. 

R.  B. 


1  See  the  address,  p.  134.  vol.  t. 

2  •  Burns  generally  carried  Cowper's  "  Task  "  in  his  pocket, 
and  took  it  out  when  he  found  himself  in  a  lonely  road,  or  in  a 
brew-house,  where   he  had  to  wait  sometimes  to  "  gauge  the 
browst."    The  copy  which  he  used  was  one  lent  to  him  by  Mrs 
Dunlop  ;  he  enriched  the  margins  with  notes,  critical  and  com- 
mendatory, and  from  the  number  of  the  marks  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  praise  it  appears  that  the  English  Bard  was  a 
great  favourite.     Thi*  precious  volume  was,  after  the  death  of 
the  poet,  placed  in  the  library  at  Dunlop  ;  but  the  family  car- 
rying it  with  them  one  winter  to  Edinburgh,  it  was  unfortu- 
nately destroyed  by  fire,  along  with  other  volumes  which  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  Barns,  and  which  attested  equally  his 
feelings  and  his  taste.'— CUNNINGHAM. 


No.  CCLXXII. 

TO  MR  ALEXANDER  FINDLATER, 

SUPERVISOR  OF  EXCISE,  DUMFK! 
SIR, 


•e  the  two  schemes.  I  would  not 
have  troubled  you  with  the  collector's  one,  but  for 
suspicion  lest  it  be  not  right.  Mr  Erskine  4  pro- 
mised me  to  make  it  right,  if  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  show  him  how.  As  I  have  no  copy 
of  the  scheme  for  myself,  and  the  alterations  being 
very  considerable  from  what  it  was  formerly,  I 
hope  that  I  shall  have  access  to  this  scheme  I  send 
you  when  I  come  to  face  up  my  new  books.  So 
much  for  schemes. — And  that  no  scheme  to  be- 
tray a  FRIEND,  or  mislead  a  STRANGER  ;  to  seduce 
a  young  GIRL,  or  rob  a  HEN-ROOST  ;  to  subvert 
LIBERTY,  or  bribe  an  EXCISEMAN  ;  to  disturb  the 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  or  annoy  a  GOSSIPPING ;  to 
overthrow  the  credit  of  ORTHODOXY,  or  the  autho- 
rity of  OLD  SONGS;  to  oppose  your  wishes,  or 
frustrate  my  hopes — MAY  PROSPER — is  the  sincere 
wish  and  prayer  of 

R.  B. 


No.  CCLXXIII. 

TO  THE 
EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE .» 


DUMFRIES,  1795. 


SIR, 


You  will  see  by  your  subscribers'  list,  that  1 
have  been  about  nine  months  of  that  number. 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  that  in  that  time,  seven 
or  eight  of  your  papers  either  have  never  been  sent 


3  Tliis  gentleman  was  long  resident  in  Glasgow,  where  he 
died  in  December,  18.19,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.     In  Lock- 
hart's  Life  of  Burns,  Findlater  is  mn<lc  to  deny  that  the  Board 
of   Excise   used   any   undue  severity  towards  the   Poet,  on 
account  of  his  political  principles,  affirming  that  all  he  was  sub- 
jected to  was  only  a  verbal,  or  private  caution,  to  be  more  cir- 
cumspect in  future.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement,  Cunning- 
ham called  in  question  in  his  edition,  and  Findlater  defended  it 
in  two  letters  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Glasgow  Conner, 
of  dates  Feb.  1834  and  Jan.  1835.    The  points  at  issue  are  too 
complicated  to  he  discussed,  and  the  letters  too  long  to  be 
inserted,  in  this  place.   It  may  be  sufficient  in  Findlater's  favour 
to  say,  that  notwithstanding  his  defence  of  the  Board  of  Kxci-e. 
he  wtu  a  sincere  friend  of  Burns,  a  warm  admirer  of  his  genius, 
and  one  imbued  with  the  same  political  predilections  wl.irii  tlie 
Poet  at  the  time  entertained. 

4  A  brother  Kxri-eman  of  Burns  at  this  time.     F.r-kine  is 
still  alive  (August,  1841),  and  reside*  in  Glasgow,  where  most 
ol  hi*  life  has  been  spent  as  a  clerk.    He  is  a  man  of  much 
native  shrewdness  and  wit,  hut  is  now  borne  down  by  three 
heavy  burthens— old  age,  deafness,  and  poverty. 

5  Mr  Perry.    See  note  in  page  291.     *  This  letter  owo-  its 
origin  to  the  following  circumstance.   A  neighbour  of  the  Poet's 
at  Dumfries,  called  on  hiir,  and  complained  that  he  had  been 
greatly  disappointed  in  the  Irregular  delivery  of  the  paper  wl 
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me,  or  elye  have  never  reached  me.  To  be 
deprived  of  any  one  number  of  the  first  newspa- 
per in  Great  Britain  for  information,  ability,  and 


In  order  to  bring  my  humble  efforts  to  bear 
with  more  effect  on  the  foe,  I  have  privately 
printed  a  good  many  copies  of  both  ballads,  and 


independence,  is  what  I  can  ill    brook  to  bear;  ;  have   sent   them   among    friends   all   about   the 
but  to  be  deprived  of  that  most  admirable  oration    country. 

of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  when  he  made  the         To  pillory  on  Parnassus  the  rank  reprobation 
great,  though  ineffectual  attempt,  (hi  the  language  ,  of  character,  the  utter  dereliction  of  all  principle, 


of  the  poet,  I  fear  too  true,)  "  to  save  a  SINKING 
STATE" — this  was  a  loss  that  I  neither  can  nor 
will  forgive  you. — That  paper,  Sir,  never  reached 


in  a  profligate  junto  which  has  not  only  outraged 
virtue,  but  violated  common  decency;  which, 
spurning  even  hypocrisy  as  paltry  iniquity  below 


me ;  but  I  demand  it  of  you.     I  am  a  BRITON  ;     their    daring — to  unmask  their  flagitiousness  to 

the  broadest  day — to  deliver  such  over  to  their 
merited  fate,  is  surely  not  merely  innocent,  but 
laudable ;  is  not  only  propriety,  but  virtue.  You 
have  already  as  your  auxiliary,  the  sober  detesta- 
tion of  mankind  on  the  heads  of  your  opponents; 
and  T  swear  by  the  lyre  of  Thalia  to  muster  on 
your  side  all  the  votaries  of  honest  laughter,  and 
fair,  candid  ridicule! 

I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
mention  of  my  interests  in  a  letter  which  Mr 
Syme  showed  me.  At  present  my  situation  in  life 
must  be  in  a  great  measure  stationary,  at  least  for 
two  or  three  years.  The  statement  is  this — I  am 
on  the  supervisors'  list,  and  as  we  come  011  there 
by  precedency,  in  two  or  three  years  I  shall  be  at 
the  head  of  that  list,  and  be  appointed  of  course. 
Then,  a  FRIEND  might  be  of  service  to  me  in 
getting  me  into  a  place  of  the  kingdom  which  I 
would  like.  A  supervisor's  income  varies  from 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  a 
year ;  but  the  business  is  an  incessant  drudgery, 
and  would  be  nearly  a  complete  bar  to  every 
species  of  literary  pursuit.  The  moment  I  am 
appointed  supervisor,  in  the  common  routine,  I 
may  be  nominated  on  the  collector's  list;  and  this 
is  always  a  business  purely  of  political  patronage. 
A  collectorship  varies  much,  from  better  than  two 
hundred  a  year  to  near  a  thousand.  They  also 
come  forward  by  precedency  on  the  list;  and 
have,  besides  a  handsome  income,  a  life  of  com- 
plete leisure.  A  life  of  literary  leisure,  with  a 
decent  competency,  is  the  summit  of  my  wishes. 
It  would  be  the  prudish  affectation  of  silly  pride 
in  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  need,  or  would  not  be 
indebted  to  a  political  friend ;  at  the  same  tune, 
Sir,  I  by  no  means  lay  my  affairs  before  you  thus, 


and  must  be  interested  in  the  cause  of  LIBERTY  : 
I  am  a  MAN  ;  and  the  RIGHTS  OF  HUMAN  NATURE 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  me.  However,  do  not 
let  me  mislead  you :  I  am  not  a  man  in  that  situa- 
tion of  life,  which,  as  your  subscriber,  can  be  of 
any  consequence  to  you,  in  the  eyes  of  those  to 
whom  SITUATION  OF  LIFE  ALONE  is  the  criterion  of 
MAN. — I  am  but  a  plain  tradesman,  in  this  dis- 
tant, obscure,  country  town :  but  that  humble 
domicile  in  which  I  shelter  my  wife  and  children, 
is  the  CASTELLUM  of  a  BRITON  ;  and  that  scanty, 
hard-earned  income  which  supports  them,  is  as 
truly  my  property,  as  the  most  magnificent  for- 
tune, of  the  most  PUISSANT  MEMBER  of  your  HOUSE 

OF  NOBLES. 

These  are  my  sentiments ;  and  to  them  I  sub- 
scribe my  name  :  and  were  I  a  man  of  ability  and 
consequence  enough  to  address  the  PUBLIC,  with 
that  name  should  they  appear. 

I  am,  &c. 


No.  CCLXXIV. 
TO  MR  HERON,  OF  HERON.  1 

DUMFRIES,  1794,  or  1795. 
SIR, 

I  INCLOSE  you  some  copies  of  a  couple  of  poli- 
tical ballads ;  one  of  which,  I  believe,  you  have 
never  seen.2  Would  to  Heaven  I  could  make 
you  master  of  as  many  votes  in  the  Stewartry — 
but — 

"  Who  does  the  utmost  that  he  can, 
Does  well,  acts  nobly,  angels  could  no  more.'' 


'  The  Morning'  Chronicle.'    Burns  asked,  '  Why  do  you  not 
write  to  the  Editors  of  the  Paper?'  '  Good  God,  Sir,  can  /pre- 


wrue  10  uie  EjUiiurs  01  iu«  ritijtri  r       MUOU  viuu,  oir,  can  j  pie—       •      i_       i  *  j       ,      ••_      ,  •  •• 

Bume  to  write  to  the  learned  Editors  of  a  Newspaper?'-' Well,  j  to  hook  my  dependent  Situation  on  your  benevo- 

lence.  If,  in  my  progress  of  life,  an  opening 
should  occur  where  the  good  offices  of  a  gentle- 
man of  your  public  character  and  political  conse- 
quence might  bring  me  forward,  I  shall  petition 

ituu  LOOK  me  letter  iiume.     nowever,  tuat  riiuuim   WHICH  Liie  i  -,*"  .,-.     .-,  j*        i  -r 

watchfulness  of  his  enemies  had  taught  him  to  exercise,  I  your  goodness  with  the  same  frankness  as  I  now 
prompted  him  to  the  prudence  of  begging-  a  friend  to  wait  on     do  myself  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 


if  you  are  afraid  of  writing  to  the  Editors  of  a  Newspaper, 
am  not ;  and  if  you  think  proper,  1 11  draw  up  a  sketch  of  a 
letter  which  you  may  copy.'  Burns  tore  a  leaf  from  his  excise 
book,  and  instantly  produced  the  sketch  which  I  have  trans- 
cribed, and  which  is  here  printed.  The  poor  man  thanked  him, 
and  took  the  letter  home.  However,  that  caution  which  the 


the  person  for  whom  it  was  written,  and  request  the  favour  to 
have  it  returned.  This  request  was  complied  with,  and  the 
paper  never  appeared  in  print.' — CKOMEK. 

1  Also  styled  '  of  Korroughtree,'  but  properly  as  above. 

2  See  'The  Heron  Ballads,'  pages  135—137,  vol.i. 


R.  B. 
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No.  CCLXXV. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP,  IN  LONDON. 

DUMFRIES,  20rn  DECEMBER,  1795. 

I  HAVE  been  prodigiously  disappointed  in  this 
London  journey  of  yours.  In  the  first  place, 
when  your  last  to  me  reached  Dumfries,  I  was  in 
the  country,  and  did  not  return  until  too  late  to 
answer  your  letter;  in  tho  next  place,  I  thought 
you  would  certainly  take  this  route;  and  now  I 
know  not  what  has  become  of  you,  or  whether 
this  may  reach  you  at  all. — God  grant  that  it  may 
find  you  and  yours  in  prospering  health  and  good 
spirits!  Do  let  mo  hear  from  you  the  soonest 
possible. 

As  I  hope  to  get  a  frank  from  my  friend  Cap- 
tain Miller,  I  shall,  every  leisure  hour,  take  up 
the  pen,  and  gossip  away  whatever  comes  first, 
prose  or  poetry,  sermon  or  song.  In  this  last 
article  I  have  abounded  of  late.  I  have  often 
mentioned  to  you  a  superb  publication  of  Scottish 
songs,  which  is  making  its  appearance  in  your 
great  metropolis,  and  where  I  have  the  honour  to 
preside  over  the  Scottish  verse,  as  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Peter  Pindar  does  over  the  English. 

DECEMBER  29TH. 

Since  I  began  this  letter,  I  have  been  appointed 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  supervisor  here,  and  I 
assure  you,  what  with  the  load  of  business,  and 
what  with  that  business  being  new  to  me,  I  could 
scarcely  have  commanded  ten  minutes  to  have 
spoken  to  you,  had  you  been  in  town,  much  less 
to  have  written  you  an  epistle.  This  appointment 
is  only  temporary,  and  during  the  illness  of  the 
present  incumbent;  but  I  look  forward  to  an  early 
period  when  I  shall  be  appointed  in  full  form  :  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished!  My  politi- 
cal sins  seem  to  be  forgiven  me. 

This  is  the  season  (New-year's-day  is  now  my 
date)  of  wishing;  and  mine  are  most  fervently 
offered  up  for  you !  May  life  to  you  be  a  posi- 
tive blessing  while  it  lasts,  for  your  own  sake; 
and  that  it  may  yet  be  greatly  prolonged,  is  my 
wish  for  my  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
rest  of  your  friends !  What  a  transient  business 
is  life!  Very  lately  I  was  a  boy;  but  t'other  day 
I  was  a  young  man ;  and  I  already  begin  to  feel 
the  rigid  fibre  and  stiffening  joints  of  old  age  com- 
ing fast  o'er  my  frame.  With  all  my  follies  of 
youth,  and,  I  fear,"  a  few  vices  of  manhood,  still  I 
congratulate  myself  on  having  had  in  early  days 
religion  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  any  one  as  to  which  sect  he 
belongs  to,  or  what  creed  he  believes;  but  I  look 

the  man,  who  is  firmly  persuaded  of  infinite 


in  and  Goodness,  superintending  nnd  direct- 
ing every  circumstance  that  can  happt  n  in  his  lot 
— I  felicitate  such  a  man  as  having  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  his  mental  enjoyment;  a  firm  prop  and 
sure  stay,  in  tho  hour  of  difficulty,  trouble,  and 
distress ;  and  a  never-failing  anchor  of  hope,  when 
he  looks  beyond  the  grave. 

JANUARY  IL'TIC. 

You  will  have  seen  our  worthy  and  ingenious 
friend,  the  Doctor,  long  ere  this.  I  hope  lie-  is 
well,  and  beg  to  be  remembered  to  him.  I  have 
just  been  rending  over  again,  I  dare  say  for  the 
hundred  and  fiftieth  time,  his  View  of  Society 
and  Manners ;  and  still  I  read  it  with  delight. 
His  humour  is  perfectly  original — it  is  neither  the 
humour  of  Addison,  nor  Swift,  nor  Sterne,  nor  of 
any  body  but  Dr  Moore.  By  the  bye,  you  have 
deprived  me  of  Zeluco,  remember  that,  when  you 
arc  disposed  to  rake  up  the  sins  of  my  neglect 
from  among  the  ashes  of  my  laziness. 

He  has  paid  me  a  pretty  compliment,  by  quot- 
ing me  in  his  last  publication.  * 

R.  B. 


No.  CCLXXVI. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  SCOTCH  DISTILLERS 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  PITT.' 

SIR, 

WHILE  pursy  burgesses  crowd  your  gate,  sweat- 
ing under  the  weight  of  heavy  addresses,  permit 
us,  the  quondam  distillers  in  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  called  Scotland,  to  approach  you,  not  with 
venal  approbation, but  with  fraternal  condolence; 
not  as  what  you  are  just  now,  or  for  some  time 
have  been ;  but  as  what,  in  all  probability,  you 
will  shortly  be. — We  shall  have  the  merit  of  not 
deserting  our  friends  in  tho  day  of  their  calamity, 
and  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  perusing  at 
least  one  honest  address.  You  arc  well  acquainted 
with  tho  dissection  of  human  nature ;  nor  do  you 
need  the  assistance  of  a  fellow-creature's  bosom 
to  inform  you,  that  man  is  always  a  selfish,  often 
a  perfidious  being.  This  assertion,  however  the 
hasty  conclusions  of  superficial  observation  may 
doubt  of  it,  or  the  raw  inexperience  of  youth  may 
deny  it,  those  who  make  the  fatal  experiment  we 
have  done,  will  feel. — You  are  a  statesman,  and 
consequently  arc  ignorant  of  the  traffic  of  tin-" 
corporation  compliments. — The  little  great  man 


29.i 


1   Kilwnrd,  a  novel,  liy  Dr  >!<••*••. 

a  Tliis  sarcastic  Address  WM  found  among  the  Pix-t'*  p:«i 
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who  drives  the  borough  to  market,  and  the  very 
great  man  who  buys  the  borough  in  that  market, 
they  two  do  the  whole  business;  and  you  well 
know  they,  likewise,  have  their  price.  With  that 
sullen  disdain  which  you  can  so  well  assume,  rise, 
illustrious  Sir,  and  spurn  these  hireling  efforts  of 
venal  stupidity.  At  best  they  are  the  compli- 
ments of  a  man's  friends  on  the  morning  of  his 
execution:  they  take  a  decent  farewell;  resign 
you  to  your  fate;  and  hurry  away  from  your 
approaching  hour. 

If  fame  say  true,  and  omens  be  not  very  much 
mistaken,  you  are  about  to  make  your  exit  from 
that  world  where  the  sun  of  gladness  gilds  the 
paths  of  prosperous  men:  permit  us,  great  Sir, 
with  the  sympathy  of  fellow-feeling,  to  hail  your 
passage  to  the  realms  of  ruin. 

Whether  the  sentiment-  proceed  from  the  sel- 
fishness or  cowardice  of  mankind  is  immaterial; 
but  to  point  out  to  a  child  of  misfortune  those  who 
are  still  more  unhappy,  is  to  give  him  some  degree 
of  positive  enjoyment.  In  this  light,  Sir,  our 
downfall  may  be  again  useful  to  you: — Though 
not  exactly  in  the  same  way,  it  is  not  perhaps  the 
first  time  it  has  gratified  your  feelings.  It  is  true, 
the  triumph  of  your  evil  star  is  exceedingly  des- 
piteful. At  an  age  when  others  are  the  votaries 
of  pleasure,  or  underlings  in  business,  you  had 
attained  the  highest  wish  of  a  British  statesman ; 
and  with  the  ordinary  date  of  human  life,  what  a 
prospect  was  before  you !  Deeply  rooted  in  Royal 
Favour,  you  overshadowed  the  land.  The  birds 
of  passage,  which  follow  ministerial  sunshine 
through  every  clime  of  political  faith  and  manners, 
flocked  to  your  branches ;  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field  (the  lordly  possessors  of  hills  and  valleys,) 
crowded  under  your  shade.  "  But  behold  a 
watcher,  a  holy  one,  came  down  from  heaven,  and 
cried  aloud,  and  said  thus :  Hew  down  the  tree, 
and  cut  off  its  branches;  shake  off  his  leaves,  and 
scatter  his  fruit ;  let  the  beasts  get  away  from 
under  it,  and  the  fowls  from  his  branches!"  A 
blow  from  an  unthought-of  quarter,  one  of  those 
terrible  accidents  which  peculiarly  mark  the  hand 
of  Omnipotence,  overset  yoxir  career,  and  laid  all 
your  fancied  honours  in  the  dust.  But  turn  your 
eyes,  Sir,  to  the  tragic  scenes  of  our  fate. — An 
ancient  nation,  that  for  many  ages  had  gallantly 
maintained  the  unequal  struggle  for  independence 
with  her  much  more  powerful  neighbour,  at  last 
agrees  to  a  union  which  should  ever  after  make  them 
one  people.  In  consideration  of  certain  circumstan- 
ces, it  was  covenanted  that  the  former  should  enjoy 
a  stipulated  alleviation  in  her  share  of  the  public 
burdens,  particularly  in  that  branch  of  the  revenue 
called  Excise.  This  just  privilege  has  of  late 
given  great  umbrage  to  some  interested,  powerful 
^  individuals  of  the  more  potent  part  of  the  empire, 


and  they  have  spared  no  wicked  pains,  under 
insidious  pretexts,  to  subvert  what  they  dared  not 
openly  to  attack,  from  the  dread  which  they  yet 
entertained  of  the  spirit  of  their  ancient  enemies. 

In  this  conspiracy  we  fell;  nor  did  we  alone 
suffer — our  country  was  deeply  wounded.  A 
number  of  (we  will  say)  respectable  individuals, 
largely  engaged  in  trade,  where  we  were  not  only 
useful  but  absolutely. necessary  to  our  country  in 
her  dearest  interests :  we,  with  all  that  was  near 
and  dear  to  us,  were  sacrificed  without  remorse, 
to  the  infernal  deity  of  political  expediency !  We 
fell  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  dark  envy,  and  the 
views  of  unprincipled  ambition!  Your  foes,  Sir, 
were  avowed;  were  too  brave  to  take  an  ungen- 
erous advantage ;  you  fell  in  the  face  of  day. — On 
the  contrary,  our  enemies,  to  complete  our  over- 
throw, contrived  to  make  tneir  guilt  appear  the 
villany  of  a  nation. — Your  downfall  only  drags 
with  you  your  pi-ivate  friends  and  partisans :  in 
our  misery  are  more  or  less  involved  the  most 
numerous  and  most  valuable  part  of  the  community 
— all  those  who  immediately  depend  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  from  the  landlord  of  a  province 
down  to  his  lowest  hind. 

Allow  us.  Sir,  yet  farther,  just  to  hint  at  another 
rich  vein  of  comfort  in  the  dreary  regions  of 
adversity; — the  gratulations  of  an  approving  con- 
science. In  a  certain  great  assembly,  of  which 
you  are  a  distinguished  member,  panegyrics  on 
your  private  virtues  have  so  often  wounded  your 
delicacy,  that  we  shall  not  distress  you  with  any 
thing  on  the  subject.  There  is,  however,  one  part 
of  your  public  conduct  which  our  feelings  will  not 
permit  us  to  pass  in  silence ;  our  gratitude  must 
trespass  on  your  modesty;  we.  mean,  worthy  Sir, 
your  whole  behaviour  to  the  Scots  Distillers. — In 
evil  hours,  when  obtrusive  recollection  presses 
bitterly  on  the  sense,  let  that,  Sir,  come  like  an 
healing  angel,  and  speak  the  peace  to  your  soul 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 
We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  sympathizing  fellow-sufferers, 
And  grateful  humble  Servants, 

JOHN  BARLEYCORN — Praeses. 


No.  CCLXXV1I. 


HON.  THE  PROVOST,  BAILIES,  AND  TOWN 
COUNCIL  OF  DUMFRIES. 

GENTLEMEN, 

THE  literary  taste  and  liberal  spirit  of  your 
good  town  has  so  ably  filled  the  various  depart- 
ments of  your  schools,  aa  to  make  it  a  very  great 
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object  for  a  parent  to  have  his  children  educated 
in  them.  Still,  to  me,  a  stranger,  with  my  large 
family,  and  very  stinted  income,  to  give  my  young 
ones  that  education  I  wish,  at  the  high-school  fees 
which  a  st  i  .  will  bear  hard  upon  me. 

Some  years  ago  your  good  town  did  m<>  the 
honour  of  making  me  an  honorary  Burgess. — Will 
you  allow  me  to  request  that  tliis  mark  of  distinc- 
tion may  extend  so  far,  as  to  put  me  on  a  footing 
of  a  real  freeman  of  the  town,  in  the  schools?1 

If  you  are  so  very  kind  as  to  grant  my  request, 
it  will  certainly  bo  a  constant  incentive  to  me  to 
strain  every  nerve  where  I  can  officially  serve 
you;  and  will,  if  possible,  increase  tliat  grateful 
respect  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Gentlemen, 
Your  devoted  humble  Servant, 

R.  B. 


No.  CCLXXVTII. 
TO  MRS  RIDDEL. 

DUMFRIES,  20TH  JANUARY,  1796. 

I  CANNOT  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  allow- 
ing me  a  longer  perusal  of '  Anacharsis.'  In  fact, 
I  never  met  with  a  book  that  bewitched  me  so 
much;  and  I,  as  a  member  of  the  library,  must 
warmly  feel  the  obligation  you  have  laid  us  under. 
Indeed,  to  me  the  obligation  is  stronger  than  to" 
any  other  individual  of  our  society ;  as  '  Anachar- 
sis '  is  an  indispensable  desideratum  to  a  sou  of  the 
muses. 

The  health  you  wished  me  in  your  morning's 
card,  is,  I  think,  flown  from  me  for  ever.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  leave  my  bed  to-day  till  about 
an  hour  ago.  These  wickedly  unlucky  advertise- 
ments I  lent  (I  did  wrong)  to  a  friend,  and  I  am 
ill  able  to  go  in  quest  of  him. 

The  muses  have  not  quite  forsaken  me.  The 
following  detached  stanzas  I  intend  to  interweave 
in  some  disastrous  tale  of  a  shepherd. 2 

R.  B. 


No.  CCLXXIX. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

DUMFRIES,  31  ST  JANUARY,  1796. 
THESE  many  months  you  have  been  two  packets 


utterly  at  a  loss  to  guess.  Alas !  Madam,  ill  can 
I  afford,  at  this  time,  to  be  deprived  of  any  of  the 
small  remnant  of  my  pleasures.  I  have  lately 
drunk  deep  of  the  cup  of  affliction.  The  autumn 
robbed  me  of  my  only  daughter  and  darling  child, 
and  that  at  a  distance  too,3  and  so  rapidly,  as  to 
put  it  out  of  my  power  to  pay  the  last  duties  to 
her.  I  had  scarcely  begun  to  recover  from  that 
shock,  when  I  became  myself  the  victim  of  &  most 
severe  rheumatic  fever,  and  long  the  die  spun 
doubtful;  until  after  many  weeks  of  a  sick  bed,  it 
seems  to  have  turned  up  life,  and  I  am  beginning 
to  crawl  across  my  room,  and  once  indeed  have 
been  before  my  own  door  in  the  street. 

"  When  pleasure  fascinates  the  mental  sight, 

Affliction  purifies  the  visual  ray, 
Religion  hails  the  drear,  the  untried  night. 
And  shuts,  for  ever  shuts !  life's  doubtful  day." 

R.  B. 


No.  CCLXXX. 
TO  MRS  RIDDEL, 

WHO  HAD  DESIRED  HIM  TO  GO  TO  THE  BIRTH-DAY  ASSEMBLY 
ON  THAT  DAY  TO  SHOW  BIS  LOYALTY. 

DUMFRIES,  4TH  JUNE,  1790. 

I  AM  in  such  miserable  health  as  to  be  utterly 
incapable  of  showing  my  loyalty  in  any  way. 
Rackt  as  I  am  with  rheumatisms,  I  meet  every 
face  with  a  greeting,  like  that  of  Balak  to  Balaam — 
"Come,  curse  me,  Jacob;  and  come,  defy  me, 
Israel!"  So  say  I — Come,  curse  me,  that  east 
wind;  and  come,  defy  me,  the  north !  Would  you 
have  me  in  such  circumstances  copy  you  out  a 
love-song  ? 

I  may  perhaps  sec  you  on  Saturday,  but  I  will 
not  be  at  the  ball. — Why  should  I  ?  "  man  delights 
not  me,  nor  woman  either!"  Can  you  supply  me 
with  the  song,  "Let  us  all  be  unhappy  together?" 
— do  if  you  can,  and  oblige  le  pauvre  miserable. 

n.  B. 


No.  CCLXXX  I. 

TO  MR  CLARKE,* 
SCHOOLMASTER,   FORFAR. 

DUMFRIES,  26ra  JUNE,  1796. 

MY  DEAR  CLARKE. 
STILL,  still  the  victim  of  affliction!     Were  you 


in  my  debt — what  sin  of  ignorance  I  have  com-  :  to  see  the  emaciated  figure  who  now  holds  the 
mitted  against  so  highly  valued  a  friend  I  am    pen  to  you,  you  would  not  know  your  old  friend. 


I   It  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  the  Poet's  request  WH  st 
•nee  complied  with. 

•2  \Vliat  the  stanzas  were  is  not  now  known. 


U. 


3  This  child  died  at  Mauchline. 

4  This  letter  was  first  incorporated  in  a  collected  edition  of 
the  Poet's  works  by  Messrs  Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  1839.     It 
bad  previously  been  published  in  tome  periodical. 
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"Whether  I  shall  ever  get  about  again,  is  only     because  you  have  been  so  very  good  already ;  but 


known  to  Him,  the  Great  Unknown,  whose 
creature  I  am.  Alas,  Clarke!  I  begin  to  fear  the 
worst.  As  to  my  individual  self,  I  am  tranquil, 
and  would  despise  myself  if  I  were  not;  but 
Burns's  poor  widow,  and  half-a-dozen  of  his  dear 
little  ones — helpless  orphans! — there  I  am  weak 
as  a  woman's  tear.  Enough  of  this !  'Tis  half  of 
my  disease. 

I  duly  received  your  last,  enclosing  the  note. 
It  came  extremely  in  time,  and  I  am  much  obliged 
by  your  punctuality.  Again  I  must  request  you 
to  do  me  the  same  kindness.  Be  so  very  good  as, 
by  return  of  post,  to  enclose  me  another  note.  I 
trust  you  can  do  it  without  inconvenience,  and  it 
will  seriously  oblige  me.  If  I  must  go,  I  shall 
leave  a  few  friends  behind  me,  whom  I  shall  regret 
while  consciousness  remains.  I  know  I  shall  live 
in  their  remembrance.  Adieu,  dear  Clarke.  That 


my  wife  has  a  very  particular  friend  of  hers,  a  younc 
lady  who  sings  well,  to  whom  she  wishes  to  pre- 
sent the  '  Scots  Musical  Museum.'  If  you  have  a 
spare  copy,  will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  send  it 
by  the  very  first  fly,  as  I  am  anxious  to  have  it 
soon  ? * 

Yours  ever, 

R.  B. 


No.  CCLXXXIII. 


TO  MR  ALEX.  CUNNINGHAM. 


BROW,  2  SEA-BATHING  QUARTERS,  7TH  JULY,  1796. 


MY  DEAR  CUNNINGHAM, 

I  RECEIVED  yours  here  this  moment,  and  am 
I  shall  ever  see  you  again  is,  I  am  afraid,  highly  :  indeed  highly  flattered  with  the  approbation  of 


improbable. 


R.  B. 


No.  CCLXXXII. 
TO  MR  JAMES  JOHNSON,  EDINBURGH. 

DUMFRIES,  4TH  JULY,  1796. 

How  are  you,  my  dear  friend,  and  how  comes 
on  your  fifth  volume  ?  You  may  probably  think 
that  for  some  time  past  I  have  neglected  you  and 
your  work  ;  but,  alas !  the  hand  of  pain,  and  sor- 
row, and  care,  has  these  many  months  lain  heavy 
on  me  !  Personal  and  domestic  affliction  have 
almost  entirely  banished  that  alacrity  and  life 
with  which  I  used  to  woo  the  rural  muse  of  Scotia. 

You  are  a  good,  worthy,  honest  fellow,  and 
have  a  good  right  to  live  in  this  world — because 
you  deserve  it.  Many  a  merry  meeting  this  pub- 
lication has  given  us,  and  possibly  it  may  give  us 
more,  though,  alas !  I  fear  it.  This  protracting, 
slow,  consuming  illness  which  hangs  over  me, 
will,  I  doubt  much,  my  ever  dear  friend,  arrest 
my  sun  before  he  has  well  reached  his  middle 
career,  and  will  turn  over  the  poet  to  far  more 
important  concerns  than  studying  the  brilliancy 
of  wit,  or  the  pathos  of  sentiment !  However, 
hope  is  the  cordial  of  the  human  heart,  and  I 
endeavour  to  cherish  it  as  well  as  I  can. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  convenient. — 
Your  work  is  a  great  one ;  and  now  that  it  is 
finished,  I  see  if  we  were  to  begin  again,  two  or 
three  things  that  might  be  mended;  yet  I  will 
venture  to  prophesy,  that  to  future  ages  your 
publication  will  be  the  text-book  and  standard  of 
Scottish  song  and  music. 

I  am  ashamed  to  ask  another  favour  of  you, 


the  literary  circle  you  mention  ;  a  literary  circle 
inferior  to  none  in  the  two  kingdoms.  Alas !  my 
friend,  I  fear  the  voice  of  the  bard  will  soon  be 
heard  among  you  no  more !  For  these  eight  or 
ten  months  I  have  been  ailing,  sometimes  bedfast 
and  sometimes  not;  but  these  last  three  months 
I  have  been  tortured  with  an  excruciating  rheu- 
matism, which  has  reduced  me  to  nearly  the  last 
stage.  You  actually  would  not  know  me  if  you 
saw  me. — Pale,  emaciated,  and  so  feeble,  as 
occasionally  to  need  help  from  my  chair — my 
spirits  fled!  fled! — but  I  can  no  more  on  the 
subject — only  the  medical  folks  tell  me  that  my 
last  and  only  chance  is  bathing  and  country  quar- 
ters, and  riding.  The  deuce  of  the  matter  is  this ; 
when  an  exciseman  is  ofi°  duty,  his  salary  is 
reduced  to  £35  instead  of  £50. — What  way,  in  the 
name  of  thrift,  shall  I  maintain  myself,  and  keep 
a  horse  in  country  quarters — with  a  wife  and  five 
children  at  home,  on  £35  ?  I  mention  this,  because 
I  had  intended  to  beg  your  utmost  interest,  and 
that  of  all  the  friends  you  can  muster,  to  move 
our  commissioners  of  Excise  to  grant  me  the  full 
salary ; 3  I  dare  say  you  know  them  all  personally. 
If  they  do  not  grant  it  me,  I  must  lay  my  account 
with  an  exit  truly  en  poete,  if  I  die  not  of  disease, 
I  must  perish  with  hunger. 

I  have  sent  you  one  of  the  songs;  the  other 
my  memory  does  not  serve  me  with,  and  I  have 
no  copy  here;  but  I  shall  be  at  home  soon,  when 


1  '  In  this  humble  and  delicate  manner  did  poor  Burns  ask  for 
a  copy  of  a  work  of  which  he  was  principally  the  founder,  and 
to  which  he  had  contributed,  gratuitously,  not  less  than  184  ori- 
ginal, altered,  and  collected  songs!  The  editor  has  seen  180 
transcribed  by  his  own  hand  for  the  "  Museum." ' — CROMEK. 
2  See  a  description  of  the  Brow,  note,  p.  145. 

3  According  to  Mr  Findlatcr,  the  Commissioners  of  Excise 
could  not  grant  the  full  salary  in  case  of  absence  from  duty,  but 
one  of  them,  Graham  of  Fintry,  in  Burns's  case,  made  up  the 
difference  from  his  own  pocket,  which  was  about  five  pounds. 
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I  will  send  it  you. — Apropos  to  being  at  home, 
Mrs  Burns  threatens  in  a  week  or  two  to  add  one 
more  to  my  paternal  charge,  which,  if  of  the  right 
gender,  I  intend  shall  be  introduced  to  the  world 
by  the  respectable  designation  of  Alexander 
Cunningham  Burns.  My  last  was  James  Glen- 
cairn,  so  you  can  have  no  objection  to  the  com- 
pany of  nobility.  Farewell.  R.  B. 


No.  CCLXXXIV. 
TO  MR  GILBERT  BURNS. 

lOrn  JULY,  1790. 
DEAR  BROTHER, 

IT  will  be  no  very  pleasing  news  to  you  to  be 
told  that  I  am  dangerously  ill,  and  not  likely  to 
get  better.  An  inveterate  rheumatism  has  reduced 
me  to  such  a  state  of  debility,  and  my  appetite  is 
so  totally  gone,  that  I  can  scarcely  stand  on  my 
legs.  I  have  been  a  week  at  sea-bathing,  and  I 
will  continue  there,  or  in  a  friend's  house  in  the 
country,  all  the  summer.  God  keep  my  wife  and 
children :  if  I  am  taken  from  their  head,  they 
will  be  poor  indeed.  I  have  contracted  one  or 
two  serious  debts,  partly  from  my  illness  these 
many  months,  partly  from  too  much  thoughtless- 
ness as  to  expense  when  I  came  to  town,  that 
will  cut  in  too  much  on  the  little  I  leave  them  in 


your  hands. 


Remember  me  to  my  mother. 
Yours,  R.  B. 


No.  CCLXXXV. 
TO  MRS  BURNS. 

BROW,  THURSDAY. 
MY  DEAREST  LOVE, 

I  DELAYED  writing  until  I  could  tell  you  what 
effect  sea-bathing  was  likely  to  produce.  It  would 
be  injustice  to  deny  that  it  has  eased  my  pains, 
and  I  think  has  strengthened  me;  but  my  appe- 
tite is  still  extremely  bad.  No  flesh  nor  fish  can 
I  swallow:  porridge  and  milk  are  the  only  tiling 
I  can  taste.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear,  by  Miss 
Jess  Lewars,  that  you  are  all  well.  My  very 
best  and  kindest  compliments  to  her,  and  to  all 
the  children.  I  will  see  you  on  Sunday. 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

R.  B. 


No.  CCLXXXVI. 
TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

BROW,  SATURDAY,  12TH  JULY,  1796. 
MADAM, 

I  HAVE  written  you  so  often,  without  receiving 
nny  answer,  that  I  would  not  trouble  you  again, 
but  for  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am.  An  ill- 


ness  which  has  long  hung  about  me,  in  all  proba- 
l>ility  will  speedily  send  me  beyond  that  bourn 
whence  no  traveller  returns.  Your  friendship, 
with  which  for  many  years  you  hououred  me, 
was  a  friendship  dearest  to  my  soul.  Your  con- 
versation, and  especially  your  correspondence, 
were  at  once  highly  entertaining  and  instructive. 
With  what  pleasure  did  I  use  to  break  up  the 
seal !  The  remembrance  yet  adds  one  pulse  more 
to  my  poor  palpitating  heart.  Farewell ! ! ! 

R.  B.  1 


No.  CCLXXXVII. 
TO  MR  JAMES  BURNESS, 

AVRITEB,  MOXTROSE. 

DUMFRIES,  12rn  JULT. 
MY  DEAR  COUSIN, 

WHEN  you  offered  me  money  assistance,  little 
did  I  tliink  I  should  want  it  so  soon.  A  rascal  of 
a  haberdasher,  to  whom  I  owe  a  considerable  bill, 
taking  it  into  his  head  that  I  am  dying,  has  com- 
menced a  process  against  me,  and  will  infallibly 
put  my  emaciated  body  into  jail.  Will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  accommodate  me,  and  that  by  return  of 
post,  with  ten  pounds?  O,  James!  did  you  know 
the  pride  of  uiy  heart,  you  would  feel  doubly  for 
me!  Alas!  I  am  not  used  to  beg!  The  worst  of 
it  is,  my  health  was  coming  about  finely;  you 
know,  and  my  physician  assured  me,  that  melan- 
choly and  low  spirits  are  half  my  disease :  guess, 
then,  my  horrors  since  this  business  began.  If  I 
had  it  settled,  I  would  be,  I  think,  quite  well  in 
a  manner.  How  shall  I  use  the  language  to  you, 
O  do  not  disappoint  me!  but  strong  necessity's 
curst  command.2 

1  '  Burns  had,  however,  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  his  friend's  silence,  and  an  assurance  of  the 
continuance  of  her  friendship  to  his  widow  and  children;  an 
assurance  that  has  been  amply  fulfilled.     It  is  probable  that  the 
greater  part  of  her  letters  to  him  were  destroyed  by  our  bard 
about  the  time  that  this  last  was  written.     He  did  not  foresee 
that  his  own  letters  to  her  were  to  appear  in  print,  nor  con- 
ceive the  disappointment  that  will  be  felt,  that  n  few  of  tliis 
excellent  lady's  have  not  served  to  enrich  and  adorn  the  col- 
lection.    The  above  letter  is  supposed  to  be  the  last  production 
of  Robert  Burns,  who  died  on  the  2lst  of  the  month,  nine  days 
afterwards.' — CUHIIB.      Three  other  letters,  however,  have 
come  to  light  since  Currie  wrote— one  of  the  same  date  as  the 
above,  and  two  of  dates  still  later. 

2  'James  Humes-  sent  his  cousin  ten  pounds  the  moment  he 
received  his  letter,  though  he  rould  ill  spare  the  money,  and 
concealed  his  kindness  from  the  world,  till,  on  reading  the  life  and 
letters  of  the  Poet,  he  was  constrained,  in  support  of  his  own 
good  name,  to  conceal  it  no  longer.    I  was  informed  by  my 
friend,  I  )r  Burness,  that  his  grandfather,  now  in  his  eight  y-fourth 
year,  was  touched  by  the  dubious  way  in  which  I  had  left  the 
subject  in  the  Poet's  life,  and  felt  that  he  was  liable  to  the  im- 
putation of  coldness  of  heart.  — In  a  matter  of  such  delicacy,  I 
could  not  ask  the  family,  and  accordingly  had  left  it  as  I  fonn.i 
it,  without  comment  or  remark.     The  following  letters  will 
make  all  as  clear  as  day,  and  right  my  venerable  friend  in  • 
matter  respecting  which  he  caunot  be  but  anxious:' — ALLAN 

ClNM.NOUAM. 
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I  have  been  thinking  over  and  over  my  brother's 
affairs,  and  I  fear  I  must  cut  him  up;  but  on  this 
I  will  correspond  at  another  tune,  particularly  as 
I  shall  [require]  your  advice. 

Forgive  me  for  once  more  mentioning  by  return 
of  post, — save  me  from  the  horrors  of  a  jail ! 

My  compliments  to  my  friend  James,  and  to  all 
the  rest.  I  do  not  know  what  I  have  written. 
The  subject  is  so  horrible,  I  dare  not  look  it  over 
again.  Farewell.  R.  B. 


TO  MR  BURNESS,  MONTROSE. 
"SiR, 

"  AT  the  desire  of  Mrs  Burns,  1  nave  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  melancholy  and  much  regretted  event  of  your  friend's  death. 
He  expired  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  about  five  o  clock.  The 
situation  of  the  unfortunate  Mrs  Burns  and  her  charming  boys, 
your  feeling-  heart  can  easily  paint.  It  is,  however,  much  to 
her  consolation  that  a  few  of  his  friends,  particularly  Mr  John 
Syme,  collector  of  the  stamps,  and  Dr  William  Maxwell,  both 
gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability  and  connections,  have  step- 
ped forward  with  their  assistance  and  advice  ;  and  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  very  handsome  provision  will  be 
raised  for  the  widow  and  family.  The  former  of  these  gentle- 
men has  written  to  most  of  the  Edinburgh  professors  with  whom 
either  he  or  Mr  Burns  were  acquainted,  and  to  several  other 
particular  friends.  You  will  easily  excuse  your  not  having 
sooner  an  answer  to  your  very  kind  letter,  with  an  acknow- 
jedgment  of  the  contents,  for,  at  the  time  it  was  received,  Mr 
Burns  was  totally  unable  either  to  write  or  dictate  a  letter,  and 
Mrs  Burns  wished  to  defer  answering  it  till  she  saw  what  turn 
affairs  took. 

'•  I  am,  with  much  respect,  your  most  obedient  and  very  hum- 
ble servant, 

"  JOHN  LBWARS." 
"  DCMPRIES,  23RD  JULY,  1796." 


TO  MRS  ROBERT  BURNS,  DUMFRIES. 

"  MY  DEAR  COUSIN, 

"  IT  was  with  much  concern  I  received  the  melancholy  news 
of  the  death  of  your  husband.  Little  did  I  expect,  when  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and  him,  that  a  change  so  sudden 
would  have  happened. 

"  1  sincerely  sympathize  with  you  in  your  affliction,  and  will 
be  very  ready  to  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  alleviate  it. 

'•  I  am  sensible  that  the  education  of  his  family  was  the  object 
nearest  to  my  cousin's  heart,  and  I  hope  you  will  make  it  your 
study  to  follow  up  hb  wish  by  carefully  attending  to  that  object, 
so  far  as  may  be  possible  for  you  ;  or,  if  you  think  of  parting 
with  your  son,  Robert,  and  will  allow  me  to  take  charge  of  him, 
I  will  endeavour  to  discharge  towards  him  the  duty  of  a  father, 
and  educate  him  with  my  own  sons. 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  something  is  to  be  done  for  you  and 
the  family ;  but  as  that  may  take  some  time  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  I  beg  you  will  accept  of  the  enclosed  five  pounds  to  sup- 
ply your  present  necessities. 

"  My  friend  mentioned  to  me  that  any  little  thing  he  had  was 
in  the  hands  of  his  brother  Gilbert,  and  that  the  payment  of  it, 
at  present,  would  be  hard  upon  him ;  I  have  therefore  to  en- 
treat that,  so  far  as  your  circumstances  will  permit,  you  will 
use  lenity  in  settling  with  him. 

"  I  have  farther  to  request  that  you  will  offer  my  best  thanks 
to  Mr  Lewars  for  his  very  friendly  letter  to  me  on  this  melan- 
choly event,  with  my  sincere  wishes  that  such  a  warm  heart  as 
his  may  never  want  a  friend. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  welfare,  and  your  resolution 
in  regard  to  your  son,  and  I  remain,  dear  cousin,  vour  affec- 
tionate friend, 

"JAMES  BURNESS." 

"MONTBOSE,  29TH  JfLY.  1796." 


No.  CCLXXXVI1I. 
TO  JAMES  GRACIE,  ESQ. 


BROW,  WEDNESDAY 

16TH  JULY,  1796. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

It  would  [be]  doing  high  injustice  to  this  placo 
not  to  acknowledge  that  my  rheumatisms  have 
derived  great  benefits  from  it  already;  but,  alas! 
my  loss  of  appetite  still  continues.  I  shall  not 
need  your  kind  offer  this  week,1  and  I  return  to 
town  the  beginning  of  next  week,  it  not  being  a 
tide  week.  I  am  detaining  a  man  in  a  burning; 
hurry.  So,  God  bless  you.  R.  B. 


NO.  CCLXXXIX. 
TO  JAMES  ARMOUR,  MASON, 

MAUCHLINE.2 

DUMFRIES,  18ra  JULY,  1 796. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

Do,  for  heaven's  sake,  send  Mrs  Armour  here 
immediately.  My  wife  is  hourly  expected  to  be 
put  to  bed.  Good  God !  what  a  situation  for 
her  to  be  in,  poor  girl,  without  a  friend!  I  re- 
turned from  sea-bathing  quarters  to-day,  and  my 
medical  friends  would  almost  persuade  me  that  I 
am  better,  but  I  think  and  feel  that  my  strength 
is  so  gone  that  the  disorder  will  prove  fatal  to  me. 
Your  son-in-law,  .  R.  B. 


TO  MR  BURNESS,  MONTROSE. 
"DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  WAS  duly  favoured  with  your  letter  of  the  29th  July. — 
Your  goodness  is  such  as  to  render  it  wholly  out  of  my  power 
to  make  any  suitable  acknowledgment,  or  to  express  what  I 
feel  for  so  much  kindness. 

"  With  regard  to  my  son  Robert,  I  cannot  as  yet  determine ; 
the  gentlemen  here  (particularly  Dr  Maxwell  and  Mr  Syme, 
who  have  so  much  interested  themselves  for  me  and  the  family) 
do  not  wish  that  I  should  come  to  any  resolution  as  to  parting 
with  any  of  them,  and  I  own  my  own  feelings  rather  incline 
me  to  keep  them  with  me.  I  think  they  will  be  a  comfort  to 
me,  and  my  most  agreeable  companions ;  but  should  any  of 
them  ever  leave  me,  yon,  Sir,  would  be,  of  all  others,  the  gen- 
tleman under  whose  charge  I  should  wish  to  see  any  of  them, 
and  I  am  perfectly  sensible  of  your  very  obliging  offer. 

"  Since  Mr  Lewars  wrote  you,  I  have  got  a  young  son,  who, 
as  well  as  myself,  is  doing  well. 

"What  you  mention  about  my  brother,  Mr  Gilbert  Burns, 
is  what  accords  with  my  own  opinion,  and  every  respei-t  shall 
be  paid  to  your  advice.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  regard,  your  very  much  obliged  friend, 

"JEAN  BUBNS." 

"  DUMFRIES,  SRD  AUGUST,  1796." 

1  Mr  Gracie,  who  was  a  banker  in  Dumfries,  had  kindly 
offered  Burns  a  post-chaise  to  bring  him  home. 

2  This  letter  to  the  father  of  his  wife,  is  the  last  which  the 
Poet  wrote,  being  dated  only  three  days  before  his  death.     It 
proves  the  strength  of  his  care  as  a  husband  even  in  the  extre- 
mity of  his  disease.    The  original  is  preserved  by  the  Poet's  son, 
Major  James  Glencairn  Burns,  late  of  the  Hon.  Kast  India 

i  Company's  Service. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

THE  following  Letters,  with  tho  exception  of  one  only,  were  written  by  ROBERT  BURNS  before  his 
marriage.  They  are  printed  verbatim  from  the  originals,  and  where  any  of  them  are  torn,  which 
unfortunately  is  tho  case  with  two  or  three,  the  deficiencies  are  marked  by  asterisks. 

The  lady  to  whom  they  are  addressed  seems  to  have  encouraged  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
the  Poet,  whose  fascinating  powers  of  mind  must  necessarily  have  produced,  on  her  part,  esteem 
and  admiration. 

Yet,  although  he  was  forbidden  to  indulge  the  more  tender  affections  of  the  heart,  it  was  natural 
to  expect,  from  the  strong  sensibility  and  delicate  feelings  of  the  Bard,  that,  in  his  correspondence 
with  a  young  and  amiable  woman,  love  must  be  a  principal  theme. 

We  are  happy  that,  from  the  condescension  of  the  proprietor,  we  are  enabled  to  favour  the  public 
with  an  additional  portion  of  the  writings  of  our  favourite  Poet:  nor  is  this  condescension  the  effect 
of  vanity,  as,  from  the  letters  themselves,  this  lady  can  never  be  discovered :  although,  like  Swift's 
Vanessa,  she  is,  under  a  fictitious  name,  ushered  into  immortality  by  an  author  equally  celebrated. 

As  these  Letters,  on  perusal,  will  be  found  to  possess  every  mark  of  the  strong  and  vigorous 
mind  of  Burns,  they  will,  in  no  degree,  diminish  that  celebrity  be  has  so  justly  merited  by  his 
epistolary  compositions. 


No.  I. 

MADAM,  THURSDAY  EVENING. 

I  HAD  set  no  small  store  by  my  tea-drinking 
to-night,  and  have  not  often  been  so  disappointed. 
Saturday  evening  I  shall  embrace  the  opportunity 
with  the  greatest  pleasure.  I  leave  tliis  town 
this  day  sc'ennight,  and,  probably,  for  a  couple 
of  twelvemonths;  but  must  ever  regret  that  I  so 
lately  got  an  acquaintance  I  shall  ever  highly 
esteem,  and  in  whose  welfare  I  shall  ever  be 
warmly  interested. 

Our  worthy  common  friend,  in  her  usual  plea- 
sant way,  rallied  me  a  good  deal  on  my  new 
acquaintance,  and  in  the  humour  of  her  ideas  I 
wrote  some  lines,  which  I  inclose  you,  as  I  think 
they  have  a  good  deal  of  poetic  merit ;  and  Miss 

tells  me  you  are  not  only  a  critic,  but  a 

poetess.  Fiction,  you  know,  is  the  native  region 
of  poetry;  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  vanity 
in  sending  you  the  bagatelle  as  a  tolerable  off- 
hand  jeu-d 'esprit.  I  have  several  poetic  trifles, 

which  I  shall  gladly  leave  with  Miss  ,  or 

you,  if  they  wore  worth  house  room ;  as  there  are 
scarcely  two  people  on  earth  by  whom  it  would 


j  mortify  me  more  to  be  forgotten,  though  at  the 
distance  of  nine  score  miles. — I  am,  Madam,  with 
the  lu'ghest  respect,  your  very  humble  servant, 


No.  II. 

SATURDAY  EVENING. 

I  CAN  say  with  truth,  Madam,  that  I  never 
met  with  a  person  in  my  life  whom  I  more  anxi- 
ously wished  to  meet  again  than  yourself.  To- 
night I  was  to  have  had  that  very  great  pleasure, 
I  was  intoxicated  with  the  idea,  but  an  unlucky 
fall  from  a  coach  has  so  bruised  one  of  my  knees, 
that  I  can't  stir  my  leg;  so  if  I  don't  see  you 
again,  I  shall  not  rest  in  my  grave  for  chagrin. 
I  was  vexed  to  the  soul  I  had  not  seen  you  sooner ; 
I  determined  to  cultivate  your  friendship  \\itli 
the  enthusiasm  of  religion;  but  thus  has  Fortune 
ever  served  me.  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  leav- 
ing Edinburgh  without  seeing  you.  I  know  not 
how  to  account  for  it — I  am  strangely  taken  \\itli 
some  people,  nor  am  I  often  mistaken.  You  are 
a  stranger  to  me;  but  I  am  an  odd  being:  some 
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yet  unnamed  feelings,  things,  not  principles,  but 
better  than  whims,  carry  me  farther  than  boasted 
reason  ever  did  a  philosopher. — Farewell!  every 
happiness  be  yours! 


No.  III. 


FRIDAY  EVENING. 

1  BEG  your  pardon,  my  dear  "  Clarinda,"  for 
the  fragment  scrawl  I  sent  you  yesterday.  I 
really  do  not  know  what  I  wrote.  A  gentleman, 
for  whose  character,  abilities,  and  critical  know- 
ledge, I  have  the  highest  veneration,  called  in 
just  as  I  had  begun  the  second  sentence,  and  I 


future  friendsliip.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  a 
just  idea  of  my  character,  but  I  wish  you  to  see 
me  as  I  am.  I  am,  as  most  people  of  my  trade 
are,  a  strange  Will-o'-Wisp  being ;  the  victim,  too 
frequently,  of  much  imprudence  and  many  follies. 
My  great  constituent  elements  are  pride  and  pas- 
sion. The  first  I  have  endeavoured  to  humanize 
into  integrity  and  honour;  the  last  makes  me  a 
devotee,  to  the  warmest  degree  of  enthusiasm,  in 
love,  religion,  or  friendship — either  of  them,  or 
all  together,  as  I  happen  to  be  inspired.  'Tis 
true,  I  never  saw  you  but  once ;  but  how  much 
acquaintance  did  I  form  with  you  in  that  once ! 
Do  not  think  I  flatter  you,  or  have  a  design  upon 
you,  Clarinda ;  I  have  too  much  pride  for  the  one, 
and  too  little  cold  contrivance  for  the  other;  but 


would  not  make  the  porter  wait.     I  read  to  my    of  all  God's  creatures  I  ever- could  approach  in 
much-respected  friend  several  of  my  own  baga-  t  the  beaten  way  of  my  acquaintance,  you  struck 


telles,  and,  among  others,  your  lines,  which  I 
had  copied  out.  He  began  some  criticisms  on 
them  as  on  the  other  pieces,  when  I  informed 
liim  they  were  the  work  of  a  young  lady  in  this 
town,  which,  I  assure  you,  made  him  stare.  My 
learned  friend  seriously  protested,  that  he  did 
not  believe  any  young  woman  in  Edinburgh  was 
capable  of  such  lines ;  and  if  you  know  any  thing 
of  Professor  Gregory,  you  will  neither  doubt  of 
his  abilities  nor  his  sincerity.  I  do  love  you,  if 
possible,  still  better  for  having  so  fine  a  taste  and 
turn  for  poesy.  I  have  again  gone  wrong  in  my 
usual  unguarded  way,  but  you  may  erase  the 
word,  and  put  esteem,  respect,  or  any  other  tame 
Dutch  expression  you  please,  in  its  place.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  holding  converse,  or  carrying  on 
correspondence,  with  an  amiable  woman,  much 
less  a  gloriously  amiable  fine  woman,  without 
some  mixture  of  that  delicious  passion,  whose 
most  devoted  slave  I  have  more  than  once  had 
the  honour  of  being — But  why  be  hurt  or  of- 
fended on  that  account?  Can  no  honest  man 
have  a  prepossession  for  a  fine  woman,  but  he 
must  run  his  head  against  an  intrigue  ?  Take  a 
little  of  the  tender  witchcraft  of  love,  and  add  it 
to  the  generous,  the  honourable  sentiments  of 


manly  friendship ;  and  I  know  but  one  more  de- 
lightful morsel,  which  few,  few  in  any  rank  ever 
taste.  Such  a  composition  is  like  adding  cream 
to  strawberries ;  it  not  only  gives  the  fruit  a  more 
elegant  richness,  but  has  a  peculiar  deliciousness 
of  its  own. 

I  inclose  you  a  few  lines  I  composed  on  a  late 
melancholy  occasion.  I  will  not  give  above  five 
or  six  copies  of  it  at  all,  and  I  would  be  hurt  if 
any  friend  should  give  any  copies  without  my 
consent. 

You  cannot  imagine,  Clarinda  (I  like  the  idea 
of  Arcadian  names  in  a  commerce  of  this  kind,) 
how  much  store  I  have  set  by  the  hopes  of  your  i  my  dear  Clarinda ! 
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me  with  the  deepest,  the  strongest,  the  most  per- 
manent impression.  I  say  the  most  permanent, 
because  I  know  myself  well,  and  how  far  I  can 
promise  either  on  my  prepossessions  or  powers. 
Why  are  you  unhappy  ?  And  why  are  so  many 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  unworthy  to  belong  to 
the  same  species  with  you,  blest  with  all  they  can 
wish?  You  have  a  hand  all  benevolent  to  give — 
Why  were  you  denied  the  pleasure  ?  You  have 
a  heart  formed — gloriously  formed — for  all  the 
most  refined  luxuries  of  love :  Why  was  that  heart 
ever  wrung  ?  O  Clarinda !  shall  we  not  meet  in 
a  state,  some  yet  unknown  state  of  being,  where 
the  lavish  hand  of  plenty  shall  minister  to  the 
highest  wish  of  benevolence ;  and  where  the  chill 
north-wind  of  prudence  shall  never  blow  over  the 
flowery  fields  of  enjoyment  ?  If  we  do  not,  man 
was  made  hi  vain!  I  deserved  most  of  the  un- 
happy hours  that  have  lingered  over  my  head; 
they  were  the  wages  of  my  labour:  but  what 
unprovoked  demon,  malignant  as  hell,  stole  upon 
the  confidence  of  unmistrusting  busy  Fate,  and 
dashed  your  cup  of  life  with  undeserved  sorrow  ? 
Let  me  know  how  long  your  stay  will  be  out 
of  town ;  I  shall  count  the  hours  till  you  inform 
me  of  your  return.  Cursed  etiquette  forbids  your 


seeing  me  just  now;  and  so  soon  as  I  can  walk  I 
must  bid  Edinburgh  adieu.  Lord,  why  was  1 
born  to  see  misery  which  I  cannot  relieve,  and 
to  meet  with  friends  whom  I  cannot  enjoy  ?  I 
look  back  with  the  pang  of  unavailing  avarice  on 
my  loss  in  not  knowing  you  sooner :  all  last  win- 
ter, these  three  months  past,  what  luxury  of 
intercourse  have  I  not  lost !  Perhaps,  though, 
'twas  better  for  my  peace.  You  see  I  am  either 
above,  or  incapable  of  dissimulation.  I  believe 
it  is  want  of  that  particular  genius.  I  despise 
design,  because  I  want  either  coolness  or  wisdom 
to  be  capable  of  it.  I  am  interrupted. — Adieu! 

SYLVANDEH. 
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No.  IV. 

MONDAY  EVENLVO,  11  O'CLOCK. 
WHY  have  I  not  heard  from  you,  Clarinda  ? 
To-day  I  expected  it ;  and  before  supper,  when 
A  letter  to  me  was  announced,  my  heart  danced 
with  rapture:  but  behold,  'twas  some  fool,  who 
had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  turn  poet,  and  made 
me  an  offering  of  the  first-fruits  of  his  nonsense. 
"  It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad."  Did  I 
ever  repeat  to  you  an  epigram  I  made  on  a  Mr 
Elphinstone,  who  has  given  a  translation  of  Mar- 
tial, a  famous  Latin  poet  ?  The  poetry  of  Elphin- 
stone can  only  equal  his  prose  notes.  I  was 
sitting  in  a  merchant's  shop  of  my  acquaintance, 
waiting  somebody;  he  put  Elphinstone  into  my 
hand,  and  asked  my  opinion  of  it ;  I  begged  leave 
to  write  it  on  a  blank  leaf,  which  I  did. 

TO  MR  ELPHINSTONE,  &c. 

"  O  thon,  whom  poesy  abhors  ! 
Whom  prose  has  turned  out  of  doors  ! 
Heardst  tliou  yon  groan  ?  proceed  no  further  ! 
•Twas  laurel'd  Martial  calling1  murther !  " 

I  am  determined  to  see  you,  if  at  all  possible, 
ou  Saturday  evening.  Next  week  I  must  sing — 

"  The  night  is  my  departing  night, 

The  morn's  the  day  I  maun  awa1 ; 
There's  neither  friend  nor  foe  o'  mine, 

But  wishes  that  I  were  awa' ! 
What  I  ha  e  done  for  lack  o'  wit, 

I  never,  never  can  reca'; 
I  hope  ye're  a'  my  friends  as  yet, 

Gude  night,  and  joy  be  wi'  you  a' !  " 

If  I  could  see  you  sooner,  I  would  be  so  much 
the  happier ;  but  I  would  not  purchase  the  dear- 
est gratification  on  earth,  if  it  must  be  at  your 
expense  in  worldly  censure,  far  less  inward 
peace! 

I  shall  certainly  be  ashamed  of  thus  scrawling 
whole  sheets  of  incoherence.  The  only  unity  (a 
sad  word  with  poets  and  critics !)  in  my  ideas,  is 
CLARINDA.  There  my  heart  "  reigns  and  revels." 

"  What  art  thou,  Love  ?  whence  an>  those  charms, 

That  thus  thou  bear'st  an  universal  rule? 
For  tln-i>  the  soldier  quits  his  nnns. 

The  king  turns  slave,  the  wise  man  fool. 
In  vain  we  chase  thee  from  the  field, 

And  with  cool  thoughts  resist  thy  yoke : 
Next  tide  of  blood,  alas !  we  yield  ; 

And  all  those  high  resolves  are  broke  !  " 

I  like  to  have  quotations  for  every  oecasion. 
They  give  one's  ideas  so  pat,  and  save  one  the 
trouble  of  finding  expression  adequate  to  one's 
feelings.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
attending  a  poetic  genius,  that  we  can  give  our 
woes,  cares,  joys,  loves,  &c.  an  embodied  form  in 
verse,  which,  to  me,  is  ever  immediate  ease. 
Goldsmith  says  finely  of  his  Muse — 

"  Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss  and  «J!  my  wo: 
Thou  found'.-t  me  poor  at  flrst,  and  keep'at  me  so.* 


My  limb  has  been  so  well  to-day,  that  I  have 
gone  up  and  down  stairs  often  without  my  staff. 
To-morrow  I  hope  to  walk  once  again  on  my  own 
legs  to  dinner.  It  is  only  next  street — Adieu. 

SYLVANDER. 


No.  V. 

SUNDAY  NIGHT. 

THE  impertinence  of  fools  has  joined  with  a 
return  of  an  old  indisposition,  to  make  me  good 
for  nothing  to-day.  The  paper  has  lain  before 
me  all  this  evening,  to  write  to  my  dear  Clarinda, 
but— 

"  Fool»  msh'd  on  fools,  as  waves  succeed  to  waves." 

I  cursed  them  in  my  soul ;  they  sacrilegiously 
disturbed  my  meditations  on  her  who  holds  my 
heart.  What  a  creature  is  man !  A  little  alarm 
last  night  and  to-day,  that  I  am  mortal,  has  made 
such  a  revolution  on  my  spirits!  There  is  no 
philosophy,  no  divinity,  comes  half  so  home  to 
the  mind.  I  have  no  idea  of  courage  that  braves 
heaven.  'Tis  the  wild  ravings  of  an  imaginary 
hero  in  bedlam. 

I  can  no  more,  Clarinda ;  I  can  scarcely  hold 
up  my  head ;  but  I  am  happy  you  do  not  know 
it,  you  would  be  so  uneasy. 

SYLVANDER. 


MONDAY  MORNING. 

I  AM,  my  lovely  friend,  much  better  this  morn- 
ing on  the  whole ;  but  I  have  a  horrid  languor 
on  my  spirits. 

"  Sick  of  the  world  and  all  its  joys, 

My  soul  In  pining  sadness  mm  mi-; 
Dark  scenes  of  woe  my  mind  employs, 
The  past  and  present  in  their  turns." 

Have  you  ever  met  with  a  saying  of  the  great, 
and  likewise  good  Mr  Locke,  author  of  the  famous 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  ?  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  directing  it,  "not  to  bo 

delivered  till  after  my  decease:  "  it  ended  thus 

"  I  know  you  loved  me  when  living,  and  will  pre- 
serve my  memory  now  I  am  dead.  All  the  use 
to  be  made  of  it  is,  that  this  life  affords  no  solid 
satisfaction,  but  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  well,  and  the  hopes  of  another  life.  Adieu ! 
I  leave  my  best  wishes  with  you. 

J.  LOCKE." 

Clarinda,  may  I  reckon  on  your  friendship  for 
life  ?  I  think  I  may.  Thou  almighty  Preserver 
of  men !  thy  friendship,  which  hitherto  I  have 
too  much  neglected,  to  secure  it  shall,  all  the 
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future  d*ays  and  nights  of  my  life,  be  my  steady 
care  !     The  idea  of  my  Clarinda  follows — 

"  Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  close  disguise. 
Where,  mix'd  with  God's,  her  lov'd  idea  lies." 

But  I  fear  that  inconstancy,  the  consequent 
imperfection  of  human  weakness.  Shall  I  meet 
with  a  friendship  that  defies  years  of  absence,  and 
the  chances  and  changes  of  fortune  ?  Perhaps 
"  such  tilings  are  ; "  one  honest  man  I  have  great 
hopes  from  that  way :  but  who,  except  a  romance 
writer,  would  think  on  a  love  that  could  promise 
for  life,  in  spite  of  distance,  absence,  chance,  and 
change ;  and  that  too,  with  slender  hopes  of  frui- 
tion ?  For  my  own  part,  I  can  say  to  myself  in 
both  requisitions,  "  Thou  art  the  man  !  "  I  dare, 
in  cool  resolve  I  dare,  declare  myself  that  friend, 
and  that  lover.  If  womankind  is  capable  of  such 
things,  Clarinda  is.  I  trust  that  she  is ;  and  feel 
I  shall  be  miserable  if  she  is  not.  There  is  not 
one  virtue  which  gives  worth,  or  one  sentiment 
which  does  honour  to  the  sex,  that  she  does  not 
possess  superior  to  any  woman  I  ever  saw :  her 
exalted  mind,  aided  a  little  perhaps  by  her  situa- 
tion, is,  I  think,  capable  of  that  nobly -romantic 
love-enthusiasm. 

May  I  see  you  on  Wednesday  evening,  my 
dear  angel  ?  The  next  Wednesday  again  will,  I 
conjecture,  be  a  hated  day  to  us  both.  I  tremble 
for  censorious  remark,  for  your  sake ;  but  in 
extraordinary  cases,  may  not  usual  and  useful  pre- 
caution be  a  little  dispensed  with  ?  Three  even- 
ings, three  swift-winged  evenings,  with  pinions 
of  down,  are  all  the  past ;  I  dare  not  calculate 

the  future.  I  shall  call  at  Miss 's  to-morrow 

evening ;  'twill  be  a  farewell  call. 

I  have  wrote  out  my  last  sheet  of  paper,  so  I 
am  reduced  to  my  last  half-sheet.  What  a 
strange  mysterious  faculty  is  that  thing  called 
imagination !  We  have  no  ideas  almost  at  all  of 
another  world ;  but  I  have  often  amused  myself 
with  visionary  schemes  of  what  happiness  might 
be  enjoyed  by  small  alterations — alterations  that 
we  can  fully  enter  into,  in  this  present  state  of  exis- 
tence. For  instance,  suppose  you  and  I  just  as 
we  are  at  present ;  the  same  reasoning  powers, 
sentiments,  and  even  desires ;  the  same  fond  curi- 
osity for  knowledge  and  remarking  observation 
in  our  minds  ;  and  imagine  our  bodies  free  from 
pain  and  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  wants  of 
nature  at  all  times,  and  easily  within  our  reach  : 
imagine  further,  that  we  were  set  free  from  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  which  bind  us  to  this  globe, 
and  could  at  pleasure  fly,  without  inconvenience, 
through  all  the  yet  unconjectured  bounds  of  crea- 
tion, what  a  life  of  bliss  would  we  lead,  in  our 
mutual  pursuit  of  virtue  and  knowledge,  and  our 
mutual  enjoyment  of  friendship  and  love  ! 


I  see  you  laughing  at  my  fairy  fancies,  and 
calling  me  a  voluptuous  Mahometan ;  but  I  am 
certain  I  would  be  a  happy  creature,  beyond  any 
thing  we  call  bliss  here  below  ;  nay,  it  would  be 
a  paradise  congenial  to  you  too.  Don't  you  sec 
us,  hand  in  hand,  or  rather,  my  arm  about  your 
lovely  waist,  making  our  remarks  on  Sirius,  the 
nearest  of  the  fixed  stars ;  or  surveying  a  comet, 
flaming  innoxious  by  us,  as  we  just  now  would 
mark  the  passing  pomp  of  a  travelling  monarch ; 
or  in  a  shady  bower  of  Mercury  or  Venus,  dedi- 
cating the  hour  to  love,  in  mutual  converse,  rely- 
ing honour,  and  revelling  endearment,  whilst 
the  most  exalted  strains  of  poesy  and  harmony 
would  be  the  ready  spontaneous  language  of  our 
souls  ?  Devotion  is  the  favourite  employment  of 
your  heart ;  so  is  it  of  mine ;  what  incentives  then 
to,  and  poAvers  for,  reverence,  gratitude,  faith,  and 
hope,  in  all  the  fervours  of  adoration  and  praise 
to  that  Being  whose  unsearchable  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness,  so  pervaded,  so  inspired,  every 
sense  and  feeling  ! — By  this  time,  I  dare  say,  you 
will  be  blessing  the  neglect  of  the  maid  that 
leaves  me  destitute  of  paper ! 

SYLVANDER. 


No.  VI.  i 

TUESDAY  MORNING. 

I  CANNOT  go  out  to-day,  my  dearest  Clarinda, 
without  sending  you  half  a  line,  by  way  of  a  sin- 
offering  ;  but,  believe  me,  'twas  the  sin  of  ignor- 
ance. Could  you  think  that  I  intended  to  hurt 
you  by  any  thing  I  said  yesternight  ?  Nature  has 
been  too  kind  to  you  for  your  happiness,  your 
delicacy,  your  sensibility. — O  why  should  such 
glorious  qualifications  be  the  fruitful  source  of 
woe !  You  have  "  murdered  sleep"  to  me  last 
night.  I  went  to  bed,  impressed  with  an  idea 
that  you  were  unhappy;  and  every  start  I  closed 
my  eyes,  busy  Fancy  painted  you  in  such  scenes 
of  romantic  misery,  that  I  would  almost  be  per- 
suaded you  were  not  well  this  morning. 

"  If  I  unweeting  have  offended, 

Impute  it  not." 

"  But  while  we  live, 

But  one  short  hour  perhaps,  between  us  two 

Let  there  be  peace." 

If  Mary  is  not  gone  by  this  reaches  you,  give 
her  my  best  compliments.  She  is  a  charming 
girl,  and  highly  worthy  of  the  noblest  love. 

I  send  you  a  poem  to  read,  till  I  call  on  you 
this  night,  which  will  be  about  nine.  I  wish  I 
could  procure  some  potent  spell,  some  fairy  charm, 
that  would  protect  from  injury,  or  restore  to  rest, 
that  bosom-chord,  "  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er,"  on 

1  This  letter,  and  the  one  which  follows,  should  probably  be       ||^j 
placed  later  in  the  correspondence. 
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which  hangs  your  peace  of  mind.  I  thought, 
vainly,  I  fear,  thought  that  the  devotion  of  love — 
love  strong  as  even  you  can  feel — love  guarded, 
invulnerably  guarded,  by  all  the  purity  of  virtue, 
and  all  the  pride  of  honour, — I  thought  such  a 
love  would  make  you  happy — will  I  be  mistaken  ? 
I  can  no  more  for  hurrv  ******* 


No.  VII. 

MY  KVEK  DEAHKST  CLAK1NUA, 
I  MAKE  a  numerous  dinner  party  wait  me 
while  I  read  yours,  and  write  this.  Do  not 
require  that  I  should  cease  to  love  you,  to  adore 
you  in  my  soul — 'tis  to  me  impossible — your  peace 
and  happiness  are  to  me  dearer  than  my  soul — 
name  the  terms  on  wliich  you  wish  to  see  me, 
to  correspond  with  me,  and  you  have  them.  I 
must  love,  pine,  mourn,  and  adore  in  secret — this 
you  must  not  deny  me — you  will  ever  be  to  me — 

"  Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes. 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart !  " 

I  have  not  patience  to  read  the  puritanic  scrawl. 
— Vile  sophistry ! — Ye  heavens  !  thou  God  of 
nature !  thou  Redeemer  of  mankind !  ye  look 
down  with  approving  eyes  on  a  passion  inspired* 
by  the  purest  flame,  and  guarded  by  truth,  deli- 
cacy, and  honour;  but  the  half-inch  soul  of  an 
unfeeling,  cold-blooded,  pitiful  prcsbyterian  bigot, 
c-annot  forgive  any  thing  above  his  dungeon  bosom 
and  foggy  head. 

Farewell;  111  be  with  you  to-morrow  evening 
— and  be  at  rest  in  your  mind — I  will  be  yours  in 
the  way  you  think  most  to  your  happiness !  I  dare 

not  proceed 1  love,  and  will  love  you,  and  will 

with  joyous  confidence  approach  the  throne  of  the 
almighty  Judge  of  men,  with  your  dear  idea,  and 
will  despise  the  scum  of  sentiment,  and  the  mist 
of  sophistry. 

SYLVANDEB. 


No.  VIII. 

You  are  right,  my  dear  Clarinda:  a  friendly 
correspondence  goes  for  nothing,  except  one  write 
their  undisguised  sentiments.  Yours  please  me  for 


noble  Festus!"  Iluve  you  ever  met-a  perfect 
character  ?  Do  we  not  sometimes  rather  exchange 
faults  than  get  rid  of  them  ?  For  instance,  I  am 
perhaps  tired  with,  and  shocked  at  a  life  too  much 
the  prey  of  giddy  inconsistencies  and  thoughtless 
follies;  by  degrees  I  grow  sober,  prudent,  and 
statedly  pious — I  say  statedly,  because  the  most 
unaffected  devotion  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
my  first  character — I  join  the  world  in  congratu- 
lating myself  on  the  happy  change.  But  let  mo 
pry  more  narrowly  into  this  affair.  Have  I,  at 
bottom,  any  thing  of  a  secret  pride  in  these  endow- 
ments and  emendations?  Have  I  nothing  of  a 
presbyterian  sourness,  an  hypocritical  severity, 
when  I  survey  my  less  regular  neighbours  ?  In  a 
word,  have  I  missed  all  those  nameless  and  num- 
berless modifications  of  indistinct  selfishness,  which 
are  so  near  our  own  eyes,  that  we  can  scarcely 
bring  them  within  the  sphere  of  our  vision,  and 
which  the  known  spotless  cambric  of  our  charac- 
ter hides  from  the  ordinary  observer  ? 

My  definition  of  worth  is  short;  truth  and 
humanity  respecting  our  fellow-creatures ;  rever- 
ence and  humility  in  the  presence  of  that  Being, 
my  Creator  and  Preserver,  and  who,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  will  one  day  be  my  Judge.  The 
first  part  of  my  definition  is  the  creature  of 
unbiassed  instinct;  the  last  is  the  child  of  after 
reflection.  Where  I  found  these  two  essentials, 
I  would  gently  note,  and  slightly  mention,  any 
attendant  flaws — flaws,  the  marks,  the  conse- 
quences of  human  nature. 

I  can  easily  enter  into  the  sublime  pleasures 
that  your  strong  imagination  and  keen  sensibility 
must  derive  from  religion,  particularly  if  a  littlo 
in  the  shade  of  misfortune;  but  I  own  I  cannot, 
without  a  marked  grudge,  see  Heaven  totally 
engross  so  amiable,  so  charming  a  woman,  as  my 
friend  Clarinda;  and  should  bo  very  well  pleased 
at  a  circumstance  that  would  put  it  in  the  power 
of  somebody  (happy  somebody!)  to  divide  her 
i  attention,  with  all  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of 
an  earthly  attachment. 

You  will  not  easily  persuade  me  that  you  have 
not  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.— So  far  from  being  inaccurate,  you  are 
elegant  beyond  any  woman  of  my  acquaintance, 
except  one,  whom  I  wish  you  knew. 

Your  last  verses  to  me  have  so  delighted  me, 


that  I  have  got  an  excellent  old  Scots  air  that 

their  intrinsic  merit,  as  well  as  because  they  are  j  suits  the  measure,  and  you  shall  sec  them  in  print 
yours,  which,  I  assure  you,  is  to  me  a  high  recom-    in  the  Scots  Musical  Museum,  a  work  publishin" 


mendation.  Your  religious  sentiments,  Madam, 
I  revere.  If  you  have,  on  some  suspicious  evi- 
dence, from  some  lying  oracle,  learned  that  I 


despise  or  ridicule  so  sacredly  important  a  matter  have  taken  your  two  first  verses,  with  a  slight 
as  real  religion,  you  have,  my  Clarinda,  much  mis-  alteration  in  the  second,  and  have  added  a  third  ; 
construed  your  friend. — "  I  am  not  mad,  most  j  but  you  must  help  mo  to  a  fourth.  Here  they 


publishing 

by  a  friend  of  mine  in  this  town.  I  want  four 
stanzas;  you  gave  me  but  three,  and  one  of  them 
alluded  to  an  expression  in  my  former  letter;  so  I 
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are:  the  latter  half  of  the  first  stanza  would  have 
been  worthy  of  Sappho;  I  am  in  raptures  with  it. 

"  Talk  not  of  Love,  it  gives  me  pain, 

For  Love  has  been  my  foe  : 

He  bound  me  with  an  iron  chain, 

And  sunk  me  deep  in  woe. 

"  But  Friendship's  pure  and  lasting  joys 

My  heart  was  formed  to  prove  : 
There,  welcome,  win  and  wear  the  prize, 
But  never  talk  of  love. 

"  Your  friendship  much  can  make  me  blest, 
O  why  that  bliss  destroy  ! 

[only] 
Why  urge  the  odious  one  request, 

[will] 
You  know  1  must  deny?  " 

The  alteration  in  the  second  stanza  is  no 
improvement,  but  there  was  a  slight  inaccuracy  in 
your  rhyme.  The  third  I  only  offer  to  your 
choice,  and  have  left  two  words  for  your  deter- 
mination. The  air  is  "The  banks  of  Spey,"  and 
is  most  beautiful. 

To-morrow  evening  I  intend  taking  a  chair,  and 
paying  a  visit  at  Park  Place  to  a  much-valued  old 
friend.  If  I  could  be  sure  of  finding  you  at  home, 
(and  I  will  send  one  of  the  chairmen  to  call)  I 
would  spend  from  five  to  six  o'clock  with  you,  as 
I  go  past.  I  cannot  do  more  at  this  tune,  as  I 
have  something  on  my  hand  that  hurries  me  much. 
I  propose  giving  you  the  first  call,  my  old  friend 

the  second,  and  Miss  • as  I  return  home. 

Do  not  break  any  engagement  for  me,  as  I  will 
spend  another  evening  with  you  at  any  rate  before 
1  leave  town. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  you  are  pleased  when  your 
friends  inform  you  of  your  faults.  I  am  ignorant 
what  they  are ;  but  I  am  sure  they  must  be  such 
evanescent  trifles,  compared  with  your  personal 
and  mental  accomplishments,  that  I  would  despise 
the  ungenerous  narrow  soul  who  would  notice  any 
shadow  of  imperfections  you  may  seem  to  have, 
any  other  way  than  in  the  most  delicate  agreeable 
raillery.  Coarse  minds  are  not  aware  how  much 
they  injure  the  keenly  feeling  tie  of  bosom-friend- 
ship, when,  in  their  foolish  officiousness,  they  men- 
tion what  nobody  cares  for  recollecting.  People  j 
of  nice  sensibility,  and  generous  minds,  have  a 
certain  intrinsic  dignity,  that  fires  at  being  trifled 
Avith,  or  lowered,  or  even  too  nearly  approached. 
You  need  make  no  apology  for  long  letters :  I 
am  even  with  you.  Many  happy  new  years  to 
you,  charming  Clarinda!  I  can't  dissemble,  were 
it  to  shun  perdition.  He  who  sees  you  as  I  have 
done,  and  does  not  love  you,  deserves  to  be 
damn'd  for  his  stupidity !  He  who  loves  you,  and 
would  injure  you,  deserves  to  be  doubly  damn'd 
for  his  viJlany !  Adieu. 

SYLVANDER. 


P.  S.  What  would  you  think  of  this  for  a  fourth 


stanza  ? 


"  Your  thought,  if  love  must  harbour  there, 

Conceal  it  in  that  thought, 
Nor  cause  me  from  my  bosom  tear 
The  very  frieud  I  sought." 


No.  IX. 

SATURDAY  NOON. 

SOME  days,  some  nights,  nay,  some  hours,  like 
the  "  ten  righteous  persons  in  Sodom,"  save  the 
rest  of  the  vapid,  tiresome,  miserable  months  and 
years  of  life.  •  One  of  these  hours,  my  dear  Clar- 
inda blest  me  with  yesternight. 

"  One  well  spent  hour, 

In  such  a  tender  circumstance  for  friends, 
Is  better  than  an  age  of  common  time  !  " 

THOMSON. 

My  favourite  feature  in  Milton's  Satan  is  his 
manly  fortitude  in  supporting  what  cannot  be 
remedied — in  short,  the  wild  broken  fragments  of 
a  noble  exalted  mind  in  ruins.  I  meant  no  more 
by  saying  he  was  a  favourite  hero  of  mine. 

I  mentioned  to  you  my  letter  to  Dr  Moore, 
giving  an  account  of  my  life :  it  is  truth,  every 
word  of  it;  and  will  give  you  the  just  idea  of  a 
man  whom  you  have  honoured  with  your  friend- 
ship. I  am  afraid  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  make 
sense  of  so  torn  a  piece. — Your  verses  I  shall 
muse  on,  deliciously,  as  I  gaze  on  your  image  in 
my  mind's  eye,  in  my  heart's  core :  they  will  be 
in  tune  enough  for  a  week  to  come.  I  am  truly 
happy  your  head-ache  is  better. — O,  how  can  pain 
or  evil  be  so  daringly,  unfeelingly,  cruelly  savage, 
as  to  wound  so  noble  a  mind,  so  lovely  a  form ! 

My  little  fellow  is  all  my  name-sake. — Write 
me  soon.  My  every,  strongest  good  wishes  attend 
you,  Clarinda! 

SYLVANDER. 

I  know  not  what  I  have  written — I  am  pestered 
with  people  around  me. 
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No.  X. 

SUNDAY  MORNING. 

I  HAVE  just  been  before  the  throne  of  my  God, 
Clarinda;  according  to  my  association  of  ideas, 
my  sentiments  of  love  and  friendship,  I  next 
devote  myself  to  you.  Yesternight  I  was  happy 
— happiness  "that  the  world  cannot  give." — I 
kindle  at  the  recollection;  but  it  is  a  flame  where 
innocence  looks  smiling  on,  and  honour  stands  by 
a  sacred  guard. — Your  heart,  your  fondest  wishes. 
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your  dearest  thoughts,  these  are  yours  to  bestow : 
your  person  is  unapproachable  by  the  laws  of 
your  country ;  and  he  loves  not  as  I  do,  who  would 
make  you  miserable. 

You  are  an  angel,  Clarinda;  you  are  surely  no 
mortal  that  "the  earth  owns." — To  kiss  your  hand, 
to  live  on  your  smile,  is  to  me  far  more  exquisite 
bliss,  than  the  dearest  favours  that  the  fairest  of 
the  sex,  yourself  exceptcd,  can  bestow. 

SUNDAY  EVENINO. 

You  are  the  constant  companion  of  my  thoughts. 
How  wretched  is  the  condition  of  one  who  is 
haunted  with  conscious  guilt,  and  trembling  under 
the  idea  of  dreaded  vengeance !  and  what  a  placid 
calm,  what  a  charming  secret  enjoyment  it  gives, 
to  bosom  the  kind  feelings  of  friendship,  and  the 
fond  throes  of  love!  Out  upon  the  tempest  of 
anger,  the  acrimonious  gall  of  fretful  impatience, 
the  sullen  frost  of  louring  resentment,  or  the  cor- 
roding poison  of  withered  envy!  They  eat  up 
the  immortal  part  of  man !  If  they  spent  their 
fury  only  on  the  unfortunate  objects  of  them,  it 
would  be  something  in  their  favour;  but  these 
miserable  passions,  like  traitor  Iscariot,  betray 
their  lord  and  master. 

Thou  Almighty  Author  of  peace,  and  goodness, 
and  love!  do  thou  give  me  the  social  heart  that 
kindly  tastes  of  every  man's  cup!  Is  it  a  draught 
of  joy  ? — warm  and  open  my  heart  to  share  it  with 
cordial  unenvying  rejoicing !  Is  it  the  bitter 
potion  of  sorrow  ? — melt  my  heart  with  sincerely 
sympathetic  woo !  Above  all,  do  thou  give  me 
the  manly  mind,  that  resolutely  exemplifies,  in 
life  and  manners,  those  sentiments  which  I  would 
wish  to  be  thought  to  possess!  The  friend  of  my 
soul — there,  may  I  never  deviate  from  the  firmest 
fidelity  and  most  active  kindness !  Clarinda,  the 
dear  object  of  my  fondest  love ;  there,  may  the 
most  sacred  inviolate  honour,  the  most  faithful 
kindling  constancy,  ever  watch  and  animate  my 
every  thought  and  imagination ! 

Did  you  ever  meet  with  the  following  lines 
spoken  of  Religion,  your  darling  topic  ? 

" '  Tit  thii.  my  friend,  that  streaks  our  morning  bright ; 
1  Tit  thit  that  gilds  the  horrors  of  our  night ; 
\\  hen  wealth  forsakes  us,  and  when  friends  are  few. 
When  friends  are  faithless,  or  when  foes  pursue ; 
'Tis  this  that  wards  the  blow,  or  stills  the  smart, 
Disarms  affliction,  or  repels  its  dart; 
Within  the  breast  bids  purest  rapture  rise. 
Bids  smiling  Conscience  spread  her  cloudless  skies." 

I  met  with  these  verses  very  early  in  life,  and 
was  so  delighted  with  them,  that  I  have  them  by 
me,  copied  at  school. 

Good  night  and  cound  rest,  my  dearest  Cla- 
rinda ! 


STLTANDKK. 


No.  XI. 

TUESDAY  NIGHT. 
I  AH  delighted,  charming  Clarinda,  with  your 
honest  enthusiasm  for  religion.  Those  of  either 
sex,  but  particularly  the  female,  who  are  luke- 
warm in  that  most  important  of  all  things,  "  O 
my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secrets !" — I 
feel  myself  deeply  interested  in  your  good  opin- 
ion, and  will  lay  before  you  the  outlines  of  my 
belief.  He,  who  is  our  Author  and  Preserver, 
and  will  one  day  be  our  Judge,  must  be  (not  for 
his  sake  in  the  way  of  duty,  but  from  the  native 
impulse  of  our  hearts)  the  object  of  our  reveren- 
tial awe  and  grateful  adoration :  He  is  Almighty 
and  all-bounteous,  we  are  weak  and  dependent; 
hence  prayer  and  every  other  sort  of  devotion. 

"  He  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish, 

but  that  all  should  come  to  everlasting  life;" 
consequently  it  must  be  in  every  one's  power  to 
embrace  his  offer  of  "everlasting  life;"  other- 
wise he  could  not,  in  justice,  condemn  those 
who  did  not.  A  mind  pervaded,  actuated,  and 
governed  by  purity,  truth,  and  charity,  though 
it  does  not  merit  heaven,  yet  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  pre-requisite,  without  which  heaven  can 
neither  be  obtained  nor  enjoyed ;  and,  by  divine 
promise,  such  a  mind  shall  never  fail  of  attaining 
"  everlasting  life :"  hence  the  impure,  the  deceiv- 
ing, and  the  uncharitable,  exclude  themselves 
from  eternal  bliss,  by  their  unfitness  for  enjoying 
it.  The  Supreme  Being  has  put  the  immediate 
administration  of  all  this,  for  wise  and  good  ends 
known  to  himself,  into  the  hands  of  Jesus  Christ, 
a  great  personage,  whose  relation  to  him  we  can- 
not comprehend,  but  whose  relation  to  us  is  a 
guide  and  Saviour ;  and  who,  except  for  our  own 
obstinacy  and  misconduct,  will  bring  us  all,  through 
various  ways,  and  by  various  means,  to  bliss  at  last. 

These  are  my  tenets,  my  lovely  friend;  and 
which,  I  think,  cannot  be  well  disputed.  My 
creed  is  pretty  nearly  expressed  in  the  last  clause 
of  Jamie  Dean's  grace,  an  honest  weaver  in  Ayr- 
shire ;  "  Lord,  grant  that  we  may  lead  a  gude 
life  !  for  a  gude  life  maks  a  gude  end,  at  least  it 
helps  wecl!" 

I  am  flattered  by  the  entertainment  you  tell 
me  you  have  found  in  my  packet. '  You  see  mo 
as  I  have  been,  you  know  me  as  I  am,  and  may 
guess  at  what  I  am  likely  to  be.  I  too  may  say, 
"  Talk  not  of  love,"  &c.,  for  indeed  he  has 
"plunged  me  deep  in  woe!"  Not  that  I  ever 
saw  a  woman  who  pleased  unexceptionably,  as 
my  Clarinda  elegantly  says,  "  In  the  companion, 
the  friend,  and  the  mistress."  One  indeed  I  could 
except — One,  before  passion  threw  its  mists  over 


1  His  autobiography,  probably,  which  he  drew  out  for  Df 
Moore. 
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my  discernment,  I  knew,  the  first  of  women ! 
Tier  name  is  indelibly  written  in  my  heart's  core 
-  -but  I  dare  not  look  in  on  it — a  degree  of  agony 
would  be  the  consequence.  Oh !  thou  perfidious, 
cruel,  mischief-making  demon,  who  presidest  over 
that  frantic  passion — thou  mayest,  thou  dost  poi- 
son my  peace,  but  thou  shalt  not  taint  my  honour 
— I  would  not,  for  a  single  moment,  give  an  asy- 
lum to  the  most  distant  imagination,  that  would 
shadow  the  faintest  outline  of  a  selfish  gratifica- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  her  whose  happiness  is 

twisted  with  the  threads  of  my  'existence. 

May  she  be  as  happy  as  she  deserves!  And  if 
my  tenderest,  faithfulest  friendship,  can  add  to 
her  bliss,  I  shall  at  least  have  one  solid  mine  of 
enjoyment  in  my  bosom!  Don't  guess  at  these 
ravings! 

I  watched  at  our  front  window  to-day,  but  was 
disappointed.  It  has  been  a  day  of  disappoint- 
ments. I  am  just  risen  from  a  two  hours'  bout 
after  supper,  with  silly  or  sordid  souls,  who  could 
relish  nothing  in  common  with  me  but  the  Port. 

One — 'Tis  now  "witching  time  of  night;" 

and  whatever  is  out  of  joint  in  the  foregoing 
scrawl,  impute  it  to  enchantments  and  spells;  for 
I  can't  look  over  it,  but  will  seal  it  up  directly, 
as  I  don't  care  for  to-morrow's  criticisms  on  it. 

You  are  by  this  time  fast  asleep,  Clarinda; 
may  good  angels  attend  and  guard  you  as  con- 
stantly and  faithfully  as  my  good  wishes  do. 

"  Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces.'1 

John  Milton,  I  wish  thy  soul  better  rest  than 
I  expect  on  my  pillow  to-night !  O  for  a  little 
of  the  cart-horse  part  of  human  nature !  Good 
night,  my  dearest  Clarinda! 

SYLVANDER. 


No.  XII. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 

"  Unlavish  Wisdom  never  works  in  vain." 
I  HAVE  been  tasking  my  reason,  Clarinda,  why 
a  woman,  who,  for  native  genius,  poignant  wit, 
strength  of  mind,  generous  sincerity  of  soul,  and 
the  sweetest  female  tenderness,  is  without  a  peer, 
and  whose  personal  charms  have  few,  very,  very 
few  parallels,  among  her  sex ;  why,  or  how  she 
should  fall  to  the  blessed  lot  of  a  poor  hairum- 
scairum  poet,  whom  Fortune  had  kept  for  her 
particular  use,  to  wreak  her  temper  on  whenever 
she  was  in  ill  humour.  One  time  I  conjectured, 
that  as  Fortune  is  the  most  capricious  jade  ever 
known,  she  may  have  taken,  not  a  fit  of  remorse, 
but  a  paroxysm  of  whim,  to  raise  the  poor  devil 
out  of  the  mire,  where  he  had  so  often  and  so 
conveniently  served  her  as  a  stepping-stone,  and 


given  him  the  most  glorious  boon  she  ever  had  in 
her  gift,  merely  for  the  maggot's  sake,  to  see  how 
his  fool  head  and  his  fool  heart  will  bear  it.  At 
other  times  I  was  vain  enough  to  think,  that 
Nature,  who  has  a  great  deal  to  say  with  For- 
tune, had  given  the  coquettish  goddess  some  such 
hint  as,  "  Here  is  a  paragon  of  female  excellence, 
whose  equal,  in  all  my  former  compositions,  I 
never  was  lucky  enough  to  hit  on,  and  despair  of 
ever  doing  so  again ;  you  have  cast  her  rather  in 
the  shades  of  life ;  there  is  a  certain  Poet  of  my 
making ;  among  your  frolics  it  would  not  be  amiss 
to  attach  him  to  this  masterpiece  of  my  hand,  tc 
give  her  that  immortality  among  mankind,  which 
no  woman,  of  any  age,  ever  more  deserved,  and 
which  few  rhymsters  of  this  age  are  better  able 
to  confer." 

EVENING,  9  O'CLOCK. 

I  AM  here,  absolutely  unfit  to  finish  my  letter 
— pretty  hearty  after  a  bowl,  which  has  been 
constantly  plied  since  dinner  till  this  moment. 
I  have  been  with  Mr  Schetki,  the  musician,  and 

he  has  set  it '  finely. 1  have  no  distinct  ideas 

of  any  thing,  but  that  I  have  drunk  your  health 
twice  to-night,  and  that  you  are  all  my  soul  holds 
dear  in  this  world. 

SYLVANDER. 


No.  XIII. 

I  WAS  on  the  way,  my  Love,  to  meet  you  (I 
never  do  things  by  halves)  when  I  got  your  card. 

M goes  out  of  town   to-morrow   morning, 

to  see  a  brother  of  his  who  is  newly  arrived  from 

.     I  am  determined  that  he  and  I  shall  call 

on  you  together :  so,  look  you,  lest  I  should 
never  see  to-morrow,  we  will  call  on  you  to- 
night;    and  you  may  put  off  tea  till  about 

seven;  at  which  time,  in  the  Galloway  phrase, 
"an'  tlie  beast  be  to  the  fore,  an'  the  branks 
bide  hale,"  expect  the  humblest  of  your  humble, 
servants,  and  his  dearest  friend.  We  propose 
staying  only  half  an  hour,  "  for  ought  we  ken." 
I  could  suffer  the  lash  of  misery  eleven  months 
in  the  year,  were  the  twelfth  to  be  composed  of 
hours  like  yesternight.  You  are  the  soul  of  my 
enjoyment :  all  else  is  of  the  stuff  of  stocks  and 
stones.  SYLVANDER. 


No.  XIV. 

THURSDAY  NOON. 

I  AM  certain  I  saw  you,  Clarinda;  but  you  don't 
look  to  the  proper  story  for  a  poet's  lodging — 
"  Where  speculation  roosted  near  the  sky." 
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I  could  almost  have  thrown  myself  over  for    lessened  my  opinion  of  you  ?    True,  I  was  "be hind 
very   vexation.     Why   didn't  you  look   higher?     the  scenes  with  you;"  but  what  did  I  see?     A 
It  ha-  -polled  my  peace  for  this  d;iy.     To  be  so  j  bosom  glowing  with  honour  and  benevolence;  a 
'•"--•-  J-      *-  •     mind  ennobled  V>y  genius,  informed  and  refined 


near  my  charming  Clarinda;  to  miss  her  look 
when  it  was  searching  for  me — I  am  sure  the 
soul  is  capable  of  disease,  for  mine  has  convulsed 
itself  into  an  inflammatory  fever. 

You  have  converted  me,  Clarinda.  (I  shall 
love  that  name  while  I  live :  there  is  heavenly 
music  in  it.)  Booth  and  Amelia  I  know  well.1 
Your  sentiments  on  that  subject,  as  they  are  on 
every  subject,  are  just  and  noble.  "  To  be  feel- 
ingly alive  to  kindness,  and  to  uukindness,"  is  a 
charming  female  character. 

What  I  said  in  my  last  letter,  the  powers  of 
fuddling  sociality  only  know  for  me.  By  yours, 
I  understand  my  good  star  has  been  partly  in  my 
horizon,  when  I  got  wild  in  my  reveries.  Had 
that  evil  planet,  which  has  almost  all  my  life  shed 
its  baleful  rays  on  my  devoted  head,  been,  as 
usual,  in  my  zenith,  I  had  certainly  blabbed 
something  that  would  have  pointed  out  to  you 
the  dear  object  of  my  tenderest  friendship,  and, 
in  spite  of  me,  something  more.  Had  that  fatal 
information  escaped  me,  and  it  was  merely  chance, 
or  kind  stars,  that  it  did  not,  I  had  been  undone ! 
You  would  never  have  written  me,  except  per- 
haps once  more !  O,  I  could  curse  circumstances, 
and  the  coarse  tie  of  human  laws,  which  keeps 
fast  what  common  sense  would  loose,  and  which 
bars  that  happiness  itself  cannot  give — happiness 
which  otherwise  Love  and  Honour  would  war- 
rant! But  hold — I  shall  make  no  more  "hair- 
breadth "scapes." 

My  friendship,  Clarinda,  is  a  life-rent  business. 
My  likings  are  both  strong  and  eternal.  I  told 
you  I  had  but  one  male  friend :  I  have  but  two 
female.  I  should  have  a  third,  but  she  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  blandishments  of  flattery  and 
courtship.  *  *  *  I  register  in  my  heart's  core — 

******.     Miss  N can  tell  you  how  divine 

she  is.  She  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  same 
bosom  with  my  Clarinda.  That  is  the  highest 
compliment  I  can  pay  her. 

Farewell,  Clarinda!     Remember 

SYLVANDER. 


by  education  and  reflection,  and  exalted  by  native 
religion,  genuine  as  in  the  climes  of  heaven;  a 
heart  formed  for  all  the  glorious  meltings  of 
friendship,  love,  and  pity.  These  I  saw. — I  saw 
the  noblest  immortal  soul  creation  ever  showed  me. 

I  looked  long,  my  dear  Clarinda,  for  your  let- 
ter; and  am  vexed  that  you  are  complaining.  I 
have  not  caught  you  so  far  wrong  as  in  your  idea, 
that  the  commerce  you  have  with  one  friend  hurts 
you,  if  you  cannot  tell  every  tittle  of  it  to  another. 
Why  have  so  injurious  a  suspicion  of  a  good  God, 
Clarinda,  as  to  think  that  Friendship  and  Love, 
on  the  sacred  inviolate  principles  of  Truth,  Hon- 
our, and  Religion,  can  be  any  thing  else  than  an 
object  of  his  divine  approbation. 

I  have  mentioned,  in  some  of  my  former  scrawls, 
Saturday  evening  next.  Do  allow  me  to  wait  on 
you  that  evening.  Oh,  my  angel !  how  soon  must 
wo  part!  and  when  can  we  meet  again!  I  look 
forward  on  the  horrid  interval  with  tearful  eyes! 
What  have  I  lost  by  not  knowing  you  sooner.  I 
fear,  I  fear  my  acquaintance  with  you  is  too  short, 
to  make  that  lasting  impression  on  your  heart  I 
could  wish.  STLVANDEU. 


No.  XVI. 


SATURDAY  MORNIXG. 


No.  XV. 

TUESDAY  EVENING. 

THAT  you  have  faults,  my  Clarinda,  I  never 
doubted ;  but  I  knew  not  where  they  existed, 
and  Saturday  night  made  me  more  in  the  dark 
than  ever.  O  Clarinda !  why  will  you  wound 
my  soul,  by  hinting  that  last  night  must  have 

1   Alluding  to  Fielding**  Novel  of  Am«-|i  i 


YOUR  thoughts  on  religion,  Clarinda,  shall  be 
welcome.  You  may  perhaps  distrust  me,  when  I 
say  'tis  also  my  favourite  topic;  but  mine  is  the 
religion  of  the  bosom.  I  hate  the  very  idea  of  a 
controversial  divinity;  as  I  firmly  believe,  that 
every  honest  upright  man,  of  whatever  sect,  will 
be  accepted  of  the  Deity.  If  your  verses,  as  you 
seem  to  hint,  contain  censure,  except  you  want  an 
occasion  to  break  with  me,  don't  send  them.  I 
have  a  little  infirmity  in  my  disposition,  that  where 
I  fondly  love,  or  highly  esteem,  I  cannot  bear 
reproach. 

"Reverence  thyself"  is  a  sacred  maxim,  and  I 
wish  to  cherish  it.  I  think  I  told  you  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  saying  to  Swift — "Adieu,  dear 
Swift,  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  entirely ; 
make  an  effort  to  love  me  with  all  mine."  A 
glorious  sentiment,  and  without  which  there  can 
be  no  friendship!  I  do  highly,  very  highly  esteem 
you  indeed,  Clarinda — you  merit  it  all!  Perhaps, 
too,  I  scorn  dissimulation !  I  could  fondly  love 
you:  judge  then  what  a  maddening  sting  your 
reproach  would  be.  "O!  I  have  sins  to  Heaven, 
but  none  to  you!" — With  what  pleasure  would  1 
meet  you  to-day,  but  I  cannot  walk  to  meet  the 
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fly.     I  hope  tolbe  able  to  see  you,  on  foot,  about  '  where  is  firmness  of  mind  shown  but  in  exertion? 


the  middle  of  next  week. 

I  am  interrupted — perhaps  you  are  noj  sorry 
for  it,  you  will  tell  me — but  I  wont  anticipate 
blame.  O  Clarinda !  did  you  know  how  dear  to 
me  is  your  look  of  kindness,  your  smile  of  appro- 
bation! you  would  not,  either  in  prose  or  verse, 
risk  a  censorious  remark. 

"  Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe  ! " 

SYLVANDER. 


No.  XVII. 

SATURDAY  MORNING. 

THERE  is  no  time,  my  Clarinda,  when  the  con- 
scious thrilling  chords  of  Love  and  Friendship 
give  such  delight,  as  in  the  pensive  hours  of  what 
our  favourite  Thomson  calls,  "  Philosophic  Melan- 
choly." The  sportive  insects,  who  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity;  or  the  worms  that  luxu- 
riant crawl  amid  their  ample  wealth  of  earth — they 
need  no  Clarinda :  they  would  despise  Sylvander 
— if  they  durst.  The  family  of  Misfortune,  a 
numerous  group  of  brothers  and  sisters !  they  need 
a  resting-place  to  their  souls :  unnoticed,  often 
condemned  by  the  world ;  in  some  degree,  perhaps, 
condemned  by  themselves,  they  feel  the  full 
enjoyment  of  ardent  love,  delicate  tender  endear- 
ments, mutual  esteem  and  mutual  reliance. 

In  this  light  I  have  often  admired  religion.  In 
proportion  as  we  are  wrung  with  grief,  or  dis- 
tracted with  anxiety,  the  ideas  of  a  compassionate 
Deity,  an  Almighty  Protector,  are  doubly  dear. 

"'Tit  this,  my  Friend,  that  streaks  our  morning-  bright; 
'Tis  this  that  gilds  the  horrors  of  our  night." 

I  have  been  this  morning  taking  a  peep  through, 
as  Young  finely  says,  "the  dark  postern  of  time 
long  elaps'd;"  and,  you  will  easily  guess,  'twas  a 
rueful  prospect.  What  a  tissue  of  thoughtlessness, 
weakness,  and  folly !  My  life  reminded  me  of  a 
ruined  temple ;  what  strength,  what  proportion  in 
some  parts !  what  unsightly  gaps,  what  prostrate 
ruins  in  others !  I  kneeled  down  before  the  Father 
of  mercies,  and  said,  "Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  son !"  I  rose,  eased  and  strength- 
ened. I  despise  the  superstition  of  a  fanatic,  but 
I  love  the  religion  of  a  man.  "  The  future,"  said  I 
.  to  myself,  "is  still  before  me;"  there  let  me 

"  On  reason  build  resolve, 

That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man !  " 

"  I  have  difficulties  many  to  encounter,"  said  I ; 
"but  they  are  not  absolutely  insuperable:  and 


mere  declamation  is  bombastic  rant." — Besides, 
wherever  I  am,  or  in  whatever  situation  I  may 

" 'Tis  nought  to  me  : 

Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt, 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full ; 
And  where  He  vital  breathes,  there  must  be  joy  !" 

SATURDAY  NIGHT — HALF  AFTER  TEN. 
What  luxury  of  bliss  I  was  enjoying  this  time 
yesternight!  My  ever-dearest  Clarinda,  you  have 
stolen  away  my  soul:  but  you  have  refined,  you 
have  exalted  it:  you  have  given  it  a  stronger 
sense  of  virtue,  and  a  stronger  relish  for  piety. — 
Clarinda,  first  of  your  sex,  if  ever  I  am  the  veriest 
wretch  on  earth  to  forget  you ;  if  ever  your  lovely 
image  is  effaced  from  my  soul, 

"  May  I  be  lost,  no  eye  to  weep  my  end  ; 
And  find  no  earth  that's  base  enough  to  bury  me  !" 

What  trifling  silliness  is  the  childish  fondness 
of  the  every-day  children  of  the  world !  'tis  the 
unmeaning  toying  of  the  younglings  of  the  fields 
and  forests :  but  where  Sentiment  and  Fancy  unite 
their  sweets;  where  Taste  and  Delicacy  refine; 
where  Wit  adds  the  flavour,  and  Good-sense  gives 
strength  and  spirit  to  all,  what  a  delicious  draught 
is  the  hour  of  tender  endearment ! — Beauty  and 
Grace,  in  the  arms  of  Truth  and  Honour,  in  all 
the  luxury  of  mutual  love. 

Clarinda,  have  you  ever  seen  the  picture  real- 
ized ?  Not  in  all  its  very  richest  colouring. 

Last  night,  Clarinda,  but  for  one  slight  shade, 
was  the  glorious  picture — 


-"  Innocence 


Look'd  gaily  smiling  on ;  while  rosy  Pleasure 
Hid  young  Desire  amid  her  flowery  wreath, 
And  pour'd  her  cup  luxuriant ;  mantling  high, 
The  sparkling  heavenly  vintage,  Love  and  Bliss  !" 

Clai'inda,  when  a  poet  and  poetess  cf  Nature's 
making,  two  of  Nature's  noblest  •  productions ! 
when  they  drink  together  of  the  same  cup  of 

Love  and  Bliss attempt  not,  ye  coarser  stuft 

of  human  nature,  profanely  to  measure  enjoy- 
ment ye  never  can  know ! — Goodnight,  my  deal 
Clarinda  I 

SYLVANDER. 


No.  XVIII. 

"  I  Ail  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jona- 
than!" I  have  suffered,  Clarinda,  from  your  let- 
ter. My  soul  was  in  arms  at  the  sad  perusal ;  I 
dreaded  that  I  had  acted  wrong.  If  I  have  robbed 
you  of  a  friend,  God  forgive  me  !  But,  Clarinda, 
be  comforted :  let  us  raise  the  tone  of  our  feelings 
a  little  higher  and  bolder.  A  fellow-creature 
who  leaves  us,  who  spurns  us  without  just  cause, 
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though  once  our  bosom  friend — up  with  a  little 
honest  pride — let  them  go !  How  shall  I  comfort 
you,  who  am  the  cause  of  the  injury?  Can  I  wi>h 
that  I  had  never  seen  you?  that  wo  had  never 
met?  No!  I  never  will.  But  have  I  thrown  you 
friendless? — there  is  almost  distraction  in  that 
thought. 

Father  of  mercies!  against  thee  often  have  I 
sinned;  through  thy  grace  I  will  endeavour  to  do 
BO  no  more !  She  who,  Thou  knowest,  is  dearer 
to  mo  than  myself,  pour  Thou  the  balm  of  peace 
into  her  past  wounds,  and  hedge  her  about  with 
Thy  peculiar  care,  all  her  future  days  and  nights! 
Strengthen  her  tender  noble  mind,  firmly  to  suffer, 
and  magnanimously  to  bear!  Make  me  worthy 
of  that  friendship  she  honours  me  with.  May  my 
attachment  to  her  be  pure  as  devotion,  and  lasting 
as  immortal  life!  O  Almighty  Goodness,  hear 
me!  Be  to  her  at  all  times,  particularly  in  the 
hour  of  distress  or  trial,  a  Friend  and  Comforter, 
a  Guide  and  Guard. 

"  Hmv  are  Thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord, 

How  sure  is  their  dt-fenoo  ! 

Eternal  Wisdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help,  Omnipotence  !  " 

Forgive  me,  Clarinda,  the  injury  I  have  done 
you!  To-night  I  shall  be  with  you;  as  indeed  I 
shall  bo  ill  at  ease  till  I  see  you. 

SYLVANDER. 


No.  XIX. 

Two  O'CLOCK. 

I  JI'ST  now  received  your  first  letter  of  yester- 
day, by  the  careless  negligence  of  the  penny-post. 
Clarinda,  matters  are  grown  very  serious  with  us ; 
then  seriously  hear  me,  and  hear  me,  Heaven — I 
met  you,  my  dear  *****,  by  far  the  first  of 
woman  kind,  at  least  to  me ;  I  esteemed,  I  loved 
you  at  first  sight;  the  longer  I  am  acquainted 
with  you,  the  more  innate  amiableness  and  worth 
I  discover  in  you. — You  have  suffered  a  loss,  I 
confess,  for  my  sake :  but  if  the  firmest,  steadiest, 
warmest  friendship ;  if  every  endeavour  to  be 
worthy  of  your  friendship ;  if  a  love,  strong  as 
the  ties  of  nature,  and  holy  as  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion— if  all  these  can  make  any  tiling  like  a  com- 
pensation for  the  evil  I  have  occasioned  you,  if 
they  be  worth  your  acceptance,  or  can  in  the  least 

add  to  your  enjoyments So  help  Sylvainler, 

ye  Powers  above,  in  his  hour  of  need,  as  he  freely 
gives  these  all  to  Clarinda! 

I  esteem  you,  I  love  you  as  a  friend ;  I  admire 
you,  I  love  you  as  a  woman,  beyond  any  one  in 
all  the  circle  of  creation ;  I  know  I  shall  continue 
to  esteem  you,  to  love  you,  to  pray  for  you,  nay, 
to  prny  for  myself  for  your  sake. 


me  at  eight — And  believe  me  to  bo  ever, 
my  ik-arrst  Madam,  yours  most  entirely, 

SYLVANDER. 


No.  XX. 

WHKX  matters,  my  love,  are  desperate,  we  must 
put  on  a  desperate  face — 

"  On  reason  build  resolve. 

That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man." 

Or,  as  the  same  author  finely  says  in  another 
place, — 

"  Let  thy  soul  sprinjf  up. 

An  I  lay  stronghold  for  help  on  Him  that  made  tlieo." 

I  am  yours,  Clarinda,  for  life.  Never  be  dis- 
couraged at  all  this.  Look  forward ;  in  a  few 
weeks  I  shall  be  somewhere  or  other  out  of  the 
possibility  of  seeing  you  :  till  then,  I  shall  write 
you  often,  but  visit  you  seldom.  Your  fame, 
your  welfare,  your  happiness,  are  dearer  to  me 
than  any  gratification  whatever.  Be  comforted, 
my  love  !  the  present  moment  is  the  worst :  the 
lenient  hand  of  Time  is  daily  and  hourly  either 
lightening  the  burden,  or  making  us  insensible  to 
the  weight.  None  of  these  friends,  I  mean  Mr 

and  the  other  gentleman,  can  hurt  your 

worldly  support,  and  for  their  friendship,  in  a 
little  tune  you  will  learn  to  be  easy,  and,  by  and 
by,  to  be  happy  without  it.  A  decent  means  of 
livelihood  in  the  world,  an  approving  God,  a 
peaceful  conscience,  and  one  firm  trusty  friend — 
Can  any  body  that  has  these  be  said  to  be  un- 
happy ?  These  are  yours. 

To-morrow  evening  I  shall  be  with  you  about 
eight ;  probably  for  the  last  time  till  I  return  to 
Edinburgh.  In  the  meantime,  should  any  of  these 
two  unlucky  friends  question  you  respecting  me, 
whether  I  am  tlie  man,  I  do  not  think  they  are. 
entitled  to  any  information.  As  to  their  jealousy 
and  spying,  I  despise  them. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  Mad.,; 

SYLVANDER. 


No.  XXI. 

GLASGOW,'  Monday  Evening,  9  o'clock. 
THE  attraction  of  love,  I  find,  is  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  attraction  of  the  Newtonian 
Philosophy.  In  the  system  of  Sir  Isaac,  the  nearer 
objects  are  to  one  another,  the  stronger  is  the 
attractive  force  :  in  my  system,  every  mile-stone 
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(hat  marked  my  progress  from  Clariuda,  awak-    ing  to  anybody  but  you  and  . .    Don't  accuse 

ened  a  keener  pang  of  attachment  to  her.  How  mo  of  being  fickle  :  I  have  the  two  plans  of  life 
do  you  feel,  my  love  ?  Is  your  heart  ill  at  ease  ?  I  [  before  me,  and  I  wish  to  adopt  the  one  most 
fear  it.  God  forbid  that  these  persecutors  should  j  likely  to  procure  me  independence.  I  shall  be  in 


harass  that  peace,  which  is  more  precious  to  me 
than  my  own.  Be  assured  I  shall  ever  think  of 
you,  muse  on  you,  and  in  my  moments  of  devo- 
tion, pray  for  you.  The  hour  that  you  are  not 
in  all  my  thoughts — "  be  that  hour  darkness !  let 
the  shadows  of  death  cover  it !  let  it  not  be  num- 
bered in  the  hours  of  the  day !" 

"  When  I  forget  the  darling  theme, 

Be  my  tongue  mute  !  my  fancy  paint  no  more  ! 
And  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat ! 

I  have  just  met  with  my  old  friend,  the  ship 
captain!1  guess  my  pleasure — To  meet  you  could 
alone  have  given  me  more.  My  brother  William, 
too,  the  young  saddler,  has  come  to  Glasgow  to 
meet  me ;  and  here  are  we  three  spending  the 
evening. 

I  arrived  here  too  late  to  write  by  post ;  but  I'll 
wrap  half  a  dozen  sheets  of  blank  paper  together, 
and  send  it  by  the  fly,  under  the  name  of  a  par- 
cel. You  shall  hear  from  me  next  post  town.  I 
would  write  you  a  long  letter,  but  for  the  present 
circumstance  of  my  friend. 

Adieu,  my  Clarinda !  I  am  just  going  to  propose 
your  health  by  way  of  grace-drink. 

SYLVANDER. 
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CUMNOCK,  2D  MARCH,  1788. 

I  HOPE,  and  am  certain,  that  my  generous  Cla- 
rinda will  not  think  my  silence,  for  now  a  long 
week,  has  been  in  any  degree  owing  to  my  for- 
getfulness.  I  have  been  tossed  about  through  the 
country  ever  since  I  wrote  you :  and  am  here, 
returning  from  Dumfries-shire,  at  an  inn,  the  post- 
office  of  the  place,  with  just  so  long  time  as  my 
horse  eats  his  corn,  to  write  you.  I  have  been 
hurried  with  business  and  dissipation  almost  equal 
to  the  insidious  decree  of  the  Persian  monarch's 
mandate,  when  he  forbade  asking  petition  of  God 
or  man  for  forty  days.  Had  the  venerable  prophet 
been  as  throng  as  I,  he  had  not  broken  the  decree, 
at  least  not  thrice  a-day. 

I  am  thinking  my  farming  scheme  will  yet 
hold.  A  worthy  intelligent  fanner,  my  father's 
friend  and  my  own,  has  been  with  me  on  the  spot : 
he  thinks  the  bargain  practicable.  I  am  myself, 
on  a  more  serious  review  of  the  lands,  much  better 
pleased  with  them.  I  won't  mention  this  in  writ- 


Edinburgh  next  week.  I  long  to  see  you :  your 
image  is  omnipresent  to  me ;  nay,  I  am  convinced  I 
would  soon  idolatrizeitmost  seriously;  so  much  do 
absence  and  memory  improve  the  medium  through 
which  one  sees  the  much-loved  object.  To  night, 
at  the  sacred  hour  of  eight,  I  expect  to  meet  you 
at  the  Throne  of  Grace.  I  hope  as  I  go  home  to 
night,  to  find  a  letter  from  you  at  the  post  office 
in  Mauchline.  I  have  just  once  seen  that  dear 
hand  since  I  left  Edinburgh — a  letter  indeed 
which  much  affected  me.  Tell  me,  first  of  woman- 
kind !  will  my  warmest  attachment,  my  sincerest 
friendship,  my  correspondence,  will  they  be  any 
compensation  for  the  sacrifices  you  make  for  my 
sake  ?  If  they  will,  they  are  yours.  If  I  settle  on 
the  farm  I  propose,  I  am  just  a  day  and  a  half's 
ride  from  Edinburgh.  We  will  meet — don't  you 
say,  "perhaps  too  often!" 

Farewell,  my  fair,  my  charming  poetess  !    May 
all  good  things  ever  attend  you ! 

'  I  am  ever, 
My  dearest  Madam,  yours, 

SYLVANDER. 


1   His  Irvine  friend,  Richard  Brown,  to  whom  several  of  hw 
letters  are  addressed.    See  General  Correspondence. 


No.  XXIII. 

MOSSGIEL,  7iH  MARCH,  1788. 
CLARINDA,  I  have  been  so  stung  with  your 
reproach  for  unkindness,  a  sin  so  unlike  me, 
a  sin  I  detest  more  than  a  breach  of  the  whole 
Decalogue,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  ninth  articles 
excepted,  that  I  believe  I  shall  not  rest  in  my 
grave  about  it,  if  I  die  before  I  see  you.  You 
have  often  allowed  me  the  head  to  judge,  and  the 
heart  to  feel,  the  influence  of  female  excellence. 
Was  it  not  blasphemy,  then,  against  your  own 
charms,  and  against  my  feelings,  to  suppose  that 
a  short  fortnight  could  abate  my  passion  ?  You, 
my  love,  may  have  your  cares  and  anxieties  to 
disturb  you,  but  they  are  the  usual  recurrences 
of  life ;  your  future  views  are  fixed,  and  your 
mind  in  a  settled  routine.  Could  not  you,  my 
ever  dearest  Madam,  make  a  little  allowance  for 
a  man,  after  a  long  absence,  paying  a  short  visit 
to  a  country  full  of  friends,  relations,  and  early 
intimates  ?  Cannot  you  guess,  my  Clarinda,  what 
thoughts,  what  cares,  what  anxious  forebodings, 
hopes,  and  fears,  must  crowd  the  brejist  of  the 
man  of  keen  sensibility,  when  no  less  is  on  the 
tapis  than  his  aim,  his  employment,  his  very  exis- 
tence, through  future  life  ? 

Now  that,  not  my  apology,  but  my  defence,  is 
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made,  I  feel  my  soul  respire  more  easily.  I  know 
you  will  go  along  with  me  in  my  justification — 
would  to  heaven  you  could  in  my  adoption  too  ! 
— I  mean  an  adoption  beneath  the  stars — an 
adoption  where  I  might  revel  in  the  immediate 
beams  of 

"  She,  the  bright  tun  of  all  IMT  sex." 

I  would  not  have  you,  my  dear  Madam,  so 
much  hurt  at  Miss 's  coldness.  'Tis  plac- 
ing yourself  below  her,  an  honour  she  by  no  means 
deserves.  We  ought,  when  we  wish  to  be  econo- 
mists in  happiness — we  ought,  in  the  first  place, 
to  fix  the  standard  of  our  own  character  j  and 
when,  on  full  examination,  we  know  where  we 
stand,  and  how  much  ground  we  occupy,  let  ua 
contend  for  it  as  property  ;  and  those  who  seem 
to  doubt,  or  deny  us  what  is  justly  ours,  let  us 
either  pity  their  prejudices,  or  despise  their  judg- 
ment. I  know,  my  dear,  you  will  say  this  is  self- 
conceit  :  but  I  call  it  self-knowledge.  The  one 
is  the  overweening  opinion  of  a  fool,  who  fancies 
himself  to  be  what  he  wishes  himself  to  be 
thought;  the  other  is  the  honest  justice  that  a 
man  of  sense,  who  has  thoroughly  examined  the 
subject,  owes  to  himself.  Without  this  standard, 
this  column  in  our  own  mind,  we  are  perpetually 
at  the  mercy  of  the  petulance,  the  mistakes,  the 
prejudices,  nay,  the  very  weakness  and  wicked- 
ness of  our  fellow- creatures. 

I  urge  this,  my  dear,  both  to  confirm  myself  in 
the  doctrine,  which,  I  assure  you,  I  sometimes 
need ;  and  because  I  know  that  this  causes  you 

often  much  disquiet. — To  return  to  Miss : 

she  is  most  certainly  a  worthy  soul,  and  equalled 
by  very,  very  few,  in  goodness  of  heart.  But  can 
she  boast  more  goodness  of  heart  than  Clarinda  ? 
Not  even  prejudice  will  dare  to  say  so.  For 
penetration  and  discernment,  Clarinda  sees  far 

beyond  her:  to  wit,  Miss dare  make  no 

pretence ;  to  Clarinda's  wit,  scarcely  any  of  her 
sex  dare  make  pretence.  Personal  charms  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  run  the  parallel.  And  for  conduct 

in  life,  Miss was  never  called  out,  either 

much  to  do  or  to  suffer  ;  Clarinda  has  been  both ; 

and  has  performed  her  part,  where  Miss 

would  have  sunk  at  the  bare  idea. 

Away,  then,  with  these  disquietudes  !     Let  us 


is  our  lot  indeed,  when  we  meet  with  an  honest 
merchant,  who  is  qualified  to  deal  with  us  on  our 
own  terms;  but  that  is  a  rarity.  With  almost 
every  body  we  must  pocket  our  pearls,  less  or 
more,  and  learn,  in  the  old  Scotch  phrase — "  To 
gi'e  sic  like  as  we  get."  For  this  reason  one  should 
try  to  erect  a  kind  of  bank  or  store-house  in  one's 
own  mind ;  or,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  "  We  should 
commune  with  our  own  hearts  and  be  still."  This 
is  exactly  ***** 


No.  XXIV. 

I  OWN  myself  guilty,  Clarinda ;  I  should  have 
written  you  hist  week  ;  but  when  you  recollect, 
my  dearest  Madam,  that  yours  of  this  night's 
post  is  only  the  third  I  have  got  from  you,  and 
that  this  is  the  fifth  or  sixth  I  have  sent  to  you, 
you  will  not  reproach  me,  with  a  good  grace,  for 
unkindness.  I  have  always  some  kind  of  idea, 
not  to  sit  down  to  write  a  letter,  except  I  have 
time  and  possession  of  my  faculties  so  as  to  do 
some  justice  to  my  letter;  which  at  present  is 
rarely  my  situation.  For  instance,  yesterday  I 
dined  at  a  friend's  at  some  distance  ;  the  savage 
hospitality  of  this  country  spent  me  the  most 
part  of  the  night  over  the  nauseous  potion  in  the 
bowl :  this  day — sick — head-ach — low  spirits — 
miserable — fasting,  except  for  a  draught  of  water 
or  small  beer ;  now  eight  o'clock  at  night — only 

able  to  crawl  ten  minutes'  walk  into  M to 

wait  the  post,  in  the  pleasurable  hope  of  hearing 
from  the  mistress  of  my  soul. 

But,  truce  with  all  this !  When  I  sit  down  to 
write  to  you,  all  is  harmony  and  peace.  A  hun- 
dred times  a- day  do  I  figure  you,  before  your  taper, 
your  book,  or  work  kid  aside,  as  I  get  within  the 
room.  .  How  happy  have  I  been !  and  how  little 
of  that  scantling  portion  of  time,  called  the  life  of 
man,  is  sacred  to  happiness ! 

I  could  moralize  to-night  like  a  death's  head. 

"  O  what  is  life,  that  thoughtless  wish  of  all ! 
A  drop  of  honey  in  a  draught  of  gall." 

Nothing  astonishes  me  more,  when  a  little  sick - 


pray  with  the  honest  weaver   of  Kilbarchan —  |  ness  clogs  the  wheels  of  life,  than  the  thoughtless 


"  Lord,  serid  us  a  guid  conceit  o'  oursel'!"     Or,  in 
the  words  of  the  auld  sang, 

•'  Who  does  me  disdain,  I  scorn  them  again. 
And  I'll  neyer  mind  any  such  foes." 

There  is  an  error  in  the  commerce  of  intimacy 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

way  of  exchange,  have  not  an 
equivalent  to  give  us;  and,  what   is   still  worse, 
have  no  idea  of  the  value  of  our  goods.     Happy 
II. 


career  we  run  in  the  hour  of  health.  "  None  saith, 
Where  is  God,  my  Maker,  that  giveth  songs  in  the 
night :  who  teacheth  us  more  knowledge  than  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  more  understanding  than 
the  fowls  of  the  air." 

Give  me,  my  Maker,  to  remember  thee  !  Give 
me  to  act  up  to  the  dignity  of  my  nature !  Give 
me  to  feel  "  another's  wo ;"  and  continue  with  me 
that  dear-lov'd  friend  that  feels  with  mine ! 

The  dignified  and  dignifying  consciousness  of 
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an  honest  man,  and  the  well-grounded  trust  in 
approving  Heaven,  are  two  most  substantial  sources 

of  happiness. 

*  *  *  *  * 

SYLVANDER. 
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BEFORE  you  ask  me  why  I  have  not  written 
you,  first  let  me  be  informed  of  you  how  I  shall 
write  you  !  "  In  friendship,"  you  say;  and  I  have 
many  a  time  taken  up  my  pen  to  try  an  epistle  of 
"  Friendship  "  to  you ;  but  it  will  not  do ;  'tis  like 
Jove  grasping  a  pop-gun,  after  having  wielded 
his  thunder.  When  I  take  up  the  pen,  recollec- 
tion ruins  me.  Ah  !  my  ever  dearest  Clarinda  ! 
Clarinda ! — >what  an  host  of  memory's  tendcrest 
offspring  crowd  on  my  fancy  at  that  sound '!  But 
I  must  not  indulge  that  subject — you  have  for- 
bid it. 

I  am  extremely  happy  to  learn,  that  your  pre- 
cious health  is  re-established,  and  that  you  are 
once  more  fit  to  enjoy  that  satisfaction  in  exis- 
tence, which  health  alone  can  give  us.  My  old 
friend  has  indeed  been  kind  to  you.  Tell  him, 
that  I  envy  him  the  power  of  serving  you.  I  had 
a  letter  from  him  a  while  ago,  but  it  was  so  dry, 
so  distant,  so  like  a  card  to  one  of  his  clients,  that 
I  could  scarcely  bear  to  read  it,  and  have  not  yet 
answered  it.  He  is  a  good  honest  fellow;  and 
can  write  a  friendly  letter,  which  would  do  equal 
honour  to  his  head  and  his  heart ;  as  a  whole  sheaf 
of  his  letters  I  have  by  me  will  witness :  and 
though  Fame  does  not  blow  her  trumpet  at  my 
approach  now,  as  she  did  then,  when  he  first  hon- 
oured me  with  his  friendship,  yet  I  am  as  proud 
as  ever ;  and  when  I  am  laid  in  my  grave,  I  wish 
to  be  stretched  at  my  full  length,  that  I  may  occupy 
every  inch  of  ground  which  I  have  a  right  to. 

You  would  laugh  were  you  to  see  me  where  I 
am  just  now ! — would  to  heaven  you  were  here 
to  laugh  with  me !  though  I  am  afraid  that  cry- 
ing would  be  our  first  employment.  Here  am  I 
set,  a  solitary  hermit,  in  the  solitary  room  of  a 
solitary  inn,  with  a  solitary  bottle  of  wine  by  me 
— as  grave  and  ag  stupid  as  an  owl — but,  like  that 
owl,  still  faithful  to  my  old  song.  In  confirma- 
tion of  which,  my  dear  Mrs  Mack,  here  is  your 


1  A  considerable  period  of  time  must  have  elapsed  between 
the  date  of  thia  and  the  previous  letters. 


good  health !  may  the  hand-waled  bcnisons  o' 
heaven  bless  your  bonnie  face ;  and  the  wratch 
wha  skellies  at  your  weelfare,  may  the  auld  tink- 
ler diel  get  him  to  clout  his  rotten  heart !  Amen. 
You  must  know,  my  dearest  Madam,  that  these 
now  many  years,  wherever  I  am,  in  whatever 
company,  when  a  married  lady  is  called  on  as  a 
toast,  I  constantly  give  you;  but  as  your  name 
has  never  passed  my  lips,  even  to  the  most  inti- 
mate friend,  I  give  you  by  the  name  of  Mrs  Mack. 
This  is  so  well  known  among  my  acquaintances, 
that  when  my  married  lady  is  called  for,  the 
toast-master  will  say — "  O,  we  need  not  ask  him 
who  it  is — here's  Mrs  Mack !"  I  have  also, 
among  my  convivial  friends,  set  on  foot  a  round 
of  toasts,  which  I  call  a  round  of  Arcadian  Shep- 
herdesses; that  is,  a  round  of  favourite  ladies, 
under  female  names  celebrated  in  ancient  song ; 
and  then  you  are  my  Clarinda.  So,  my  lovely 
Clarinda,  I  devote  this  glass  of  wine  to  a  most 
ardent  wish  for  your  happiness ! 

In  vain  would  Prudence,  with  decorous  sneer, 
Point  out  a  cens'ring  world,  and  bid  me  fear : 
Above  that  world  on  wings  of  love  I  rise, 
I  know  its  worst,  and  can  that  wor=t  despise. 
•Wrong'd,  injur'd,  sliunn'd,  unpitied,  unredrest, 
The  mock'd  quotation  of  the  scorner's  jest,' 
Let  Prudence'  direst  bodements  on  me  fall, 
Clarinda,  rich  reward !  o'erpays  them  all  I 

I  have  been  rhyming  a  little  of  late,  but  I  do 
not  know  if  they  are  worth  postage. — Tell  me 


SYLVANDER. 


At  what  period  of  the  Correspondence  the  following  Poem  iv 
sent,  is  uncertain. 

'  I  BORN,  I  burn,  as  when  thro'  ripen'd  corn, 

By  driving  winds  the  crackling  flames  are  borne !' 

Now  madd'ning  wild,  I  curse  that  fatal  night ; 

Now  bless  the  hour  which  charm'd  my  guilty  sight. 

In  vain  the  laws  their  feeble  force  oppose ; 

Chained  at  his  feet  they  groan  Love's  vanquish'd  foos : 

In  vain  Religion  meets  my  sin-inking  eye; 

I  dare  not  combat — but  I  turn  and  fly : 

Conscience  in  vain  upbraids  the  unhallow'd  fire ; 

Love  grasps  his  scorpions— stifled  they  expire : 

Reason  drops  headlong  from  his  sacred  throne, 

Your  dear  idea  reigns,  and  reigns  alone ; 

Each  thought  intoxicated  homage  yields, 

And  riots  wanton  in  forbidden  fields  ! 

By  all  on  high  adoring  mortals  know  ! 

By  all  the  conscious  villain  fears  below  1 

By  your  dear  self  I  the  last  great  oath  I  swear ; 

Not  life  nor  soul  were  ever  half  so  dear. 
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THE  LETTERS  TO  CLARINDA  were  first  published  in  1802,  by  Mr  Stewart,  bookseller,  Trongate, 
Glasgow— the  same  person  who  first  gave  to  the  world  "  The  Jolly  Beggars,"  "  Holy  Willie's 
Prayer,"  and  other  stringent  pieces  of  Burns,  which  Dr  Currie  (erring,  as  the  world  has  since 
pronounced,  on  the  side  of  over-caution),  did  not  admit  into  his  edition  of  the  Pool's  works.  Con- 
siderable doubts  at  first  existed  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letters,  but  these  have  been  altogether 
removed  by  the  recent  publication  of  the  Correspondence  between  Burns  and  Clarinda,  with  a 
memoir  of  the  latter  by  her  grandson,  \V.  C.  M'Lehose. 

Clarinda  was  the  assumed  name  of  a  lady  in  Edinburgh,  of  superior  personal  attractions  and 
much  sensibility,  with  whom  Burns  became  acquainted  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1787.  He 
had  only  seen  her  once  (in  the  house  of  his  friend  Miss  Nimmo,  on  which  occasion  Clarinda  invited 
him  to  tea,  as  referred  to  in  the  first  letter  in  the  present  series),  when  he  got  his  leg  severely  bruised 
l>y  a  hackney  coach,  wliich  confined  him  to  his  lodgings  for  several  weeks,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the 
present  correspondence,  he  adopting  the  name  of  Sylvander,  and  the-  lady  that  of  Clarinda.  On 
his  recovery  from  the  accident,  he  was  often  in  the  company  of  the  lady  till  his  departure  from 
Edinburgh,  one  or  two  months  afterwards.  He  only  saw  her  once  again,  in  December  1791,  but 
they  corresponded  occasionally  till  near  the  period  of  his  death. 

Clarinda  was  the  daughter  of  a  highly  respectable  surgeon  in  Glasgow,  and  her  maiden  name 
Agnes  Craig.  When  only  seventeen  years  of  age  (in  July,  1776),  she  was  married  to  a  Mr  M'Le- 
hosc,  a  law  agent  in  the  same  city ;  but  the  union  proved  an  unhappy  one,  from  dissimilarity  of 
temper  and  sentiment,  and  ended  in  a  separation,  after  Mrs  M'Lehose  had  given  birth  to  four 
children,  all  of  whom  died  young  except  one.  M'Lehose  went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  his  wife,  on 
the  death  of  her  father,  took  up  her  residence  in  Edinburgh,  where  she  was  kindly  patronized 
through  life  by  her  cousin,  Lord  Craig,  one  of  the  lords  of  session.  In  1791,  her  husband  unex- 
pectedly invited  her  to  Jamaica,  sending  money  for  the  voyage  :  she  went ;  but  apparently  the  re- 
union was  not  a  happy  one,  and  the  climate  hurt  her,  so  she  was  glad  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  after 
a  very  brief  absence.  One  or  two  of  Burns's  songs  were  made  on  the  occasion  of  her  departure,* 
and  some  letters  passed  between  them  on  her  return,  but  they  never  met,  as  we  have  said  above, 
after  December,  1791,  which  was  two  months  before  her  embarking  for  Jamaica.  Clarinda,  in  her 
private  journal,  has  this  jotting,  forty  years  beyond  the  date  of  her  last  interview! — "6th  Dec. 
1831. — This  day  I  never  can  forget.  Parted  with  Burns  in  the  year  1791,  never  more  to  meet  hi 


•  These  were  tUoie  bediming— 


"  Behold  the  honr.  the  boat  arrire,- 


and 

"  Ann-  mair  I  hail  thee,  tliou  gloomy  December." 

Alto  that  exquisitely  pauionatc  tor.g,  u  hirh  Sir  Walter  Scott  character)  le*  as  containing  the  essence  of  a  thousand  love  talM  : 
"  Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ; 
Ae  fareweel,  aim,  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart- wrung  lean  I'll  pledge  thee. 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  Ml  wage  tliee. 

"  ffad  vie  never  loved  me  kindly. 
Had  tee  never  loved  toe  blindly 
Nfter  met-^or  never  parted, 
Wt  had  ne'er  betn  broken-kearted." 
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this  world.  Oh,  may  we  meet  in  heaven  !" — She  survived  Burns  nearly  half  a  century,  although 
she  was  of  his  own  age,  having  been  born  in  the  same  year.  Her  death  took  place  at  a  house 
which  she  had  long  occupied  on  the  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh,  in  October,  1841. 

In  early  life,  Clarinda  (then  Miss  Craig)  was  considered  one  of  the  Beauties  of  Glasgow,  and 
styled  "  the  pretty  Miss  Nancy."  Her  personal  appearance  in  middle  age  is  thus  described  by  her 
grandson  : — "  She  was  short  in  stature ;  her  hands  and  feet  small  and  delicate  ;  her  skin  fair,  with 
a  ruddy  colour  in  her  cheeks,  which  she  retained  to  the  end  of  her  life ;  her  eyes  were  lively,  and 
evinced  great  vivacity ;  her  teeth  well-formed,  and  beautifully  white ;  her  voice  was  soft  and 
pleasing." 

The  letters  of  Burns  to  Clarinda  contain  some  noble  passages,  full  of  fire  and  generous  warmth 
of  feeling,  and  others  displaying  his  characteristic  sagacity ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  portion  of  the 
poet's  literary  remains  could  have  been  better  spared  than  any  other  portion,  without  entailing 
loss  to  his  reputation.  The  letters  in  general  are  characterized  by  vehemence  of  feeling  ; — simpli- 
city of  thought  or  expression  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  too  often 
marked  by  strained  sentiment  and  laboured  diction.  Burns  had  much  to  excuse  him  for  writing  in 
this  vein.  He  was  only  a  year  from  the  plough,  when  this  celebrated  beauty  confessed  an  admira- 
tion for  him,  and  said  she  had  long  sought  his  company  as  one  whose  sentiments  and  feelings  re- 
sembled her  own.  The  lady,  besides  being  beautiful,  was  clever,  accomplished,  fond  of  adulation, 
and,  above  all,  full  of  the  liveliest  sensibilities.  Burns  felt  himself  constrained  to  write  up  to  her 
sympathies  and  her  expectations  of  him,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  letters  to  Clarinda  bear  in  many 
places  a  forced  and  exaggerated  character.  The  poet  was  doubtless  fascinated  by  the  attachment 
of  the  beauty,  and  expressed  himself  in  the  most  rapturous  terms  regarding  her;  but  it  is  greatly 
to  be  questioned  if  his  love  for  her  ever  equalled,  in  sincerity  or  depth  of  feeling,  his  love  for 
Highland  Mary  or  Bonnie  Jean. 

The  intimacy  between  Burns  and  Clarinda,  notwithstanding  some  startling  passages  in  the  Cor- 
respondence, was,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  without  vice.  Viewing  Clarinda  as  a  married 
woman,  her  conduct,  beyond  question,  was  imprudent ;  but  when  we  consider  the  cruelty  of  her 
position — deserted  by  her  husband  in  the  bloom  of  youth-^we  should  judge  with  tenderness  of  her 
imprudence.  To  open  up  a  correspondence  with  one  whom  she  mentally  admired,  and  whose  ad- 
miration she  in  return  coveted,  was  a  temptation  which  she  could  not  resist ;  and  although  the 
correspondence  rose  in  passion  far  above  the  Platonics  to  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  be 
confined,  there  is  every  evidence  to  believe  that,  beyond  this  impropriety,  no  offence  to  good 
morals  marked  the  connection  between  Burns  and  Clarinda, 
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THE  following  REMAKKS  ON  SCOTTISH  SONQS  AND  BALLADS  exist  in  the  hand -writing  of  BURNS, 
in  an  interleaved  copy  of  "Johnson's  Scots  Musical  Museum,"  which  he  presented  to  Captain  Riddel 
of  Glenriddel.  These  valuable  volumes  were  left  by  Mrs  Riddel  to  her  niece,  Miss  Eliza  Bayley,  of 
Manchester,  by  whose  kindness  Mr  Cromek  was  enabled  to  present  the  Public  with  transcripts 
of  this  amusing  and  miscellaneous  collection.  Sir  Walter  Scott  justly  observes,  on  this  part  of  the 
Reliques  of  Burns,  "  The  strictures  might  have  adorned  with  great  propriety  a  second  edition  of 
Johnson's  Museum,  or  any  other  collection  of  Scottish  Songs ;  but  separated  from  the  verses  to  which 
they  relate,  how  can  any  one  be  interested  in  learning,  that  '  Down  the  Burn  Davie'  was  the  com- 
position  of  David  Maigh,  keeper  of  the  blood-hounds  to  the  Laird  of  Riddel ;  that  'Tarry  Woo'  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  Burns,  a  very  pretty  song ;  or  even  that  the  author  of  '  Polwarth  on  the  Green ' 
was  Captain  John  Drummond  Macgregor,  of  the  family  of  Bochaldie?"  Mr  Cromek,  on  his  sugges- 
tion, re-published  Burns'  Remarks,  accompanied  with  the  songs  on  which  the  Poet  commented,  to 
which  he  himself  added  such  information  and  anecdotes  as  he  had  collected  in  the  course  of  two 
journeys  to  Scotland.  The  same  method  is  followed  in  this  Edition.  Most  of  the  songs  of  •which 
the  Poet  speaks  are  here  given,  with  occasionally  additional  commentary ;  and  to  distinguish  the 
whole  from  Burns*  own,  they  are  enclosed  within  brackets,  and  printed  on  a  smaller  type. 


Oe  lingfilantr  (Queen. 

THIS  Higliland  Queen,  music  and  poetry,  was 
composed  by  Mr  M' Vicar,  purser  of  the  Solway 
man  of  war — This  I  had  from  Dr  Blacklock. 

[The  Highland  Queen  was  published  in  Raddiraan's 
Edinburgh  Magazine  for  April,  1758,  and  in  Herd's 
Collection,  before  it  appeared  in  Johnson's  Museum. 
Of  its  author,  nothing  is  known  beyond  what  Burns 
records  above.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  song: 

No  more  my  song  shall  be,  ye  swain*, 
Of  purling  streams  or  flowery  plains  ; 
More  pleasing  beauties  now  inspire, 
And  Phoebus  tunes  the  warbling  lyre; 
Divinely  aided,  thus  I  mean 
To  celebrate  my  Highland  Queen. 


In  her  sweet  innocence  you'll  find, 
With  freedom,  truth,  and  beauty  join'd ; 
From  pride  and  affectation  free, 
Alike  she  smiles  on  yon  and  me; 
The  brightest  nymph  that  trips  the  green 
I  do  pronounce  my  Highland  Qnccn. 


No  sordid  wish,  nor  trifling  joy, 
Her  settled  calm  of  mind  destroy; 
Strict  honour  fills  her  spotless  soul, 
And  adds  a  lustre  to  the  whole: 
A  matchless  shape,  a  graceful  mien, 
All  centre  in  my  Highland  Queen. 

How  blest  that  youth,  whom  gentle  Fate 
Has  destined  for  so  fair  a  mate! 
Hits  all  these  wond'ring  gifts  in  store, 
And  each  returning  day  brings  more; 
No  youth  so  happy  can  be  seen, 
Possessing  thee,  my  Highland  Queen.] 


tfje  Gatofcie. 
THIS  song  shows  that  the  Scottish  Muses  did 


not  all  leave  us  when  we  lost  Ramsay  and  Oswald, 
as  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  verses 
and  music  are  both  posterior  to  the  days  of  these 
two  gentlemen.  It  is  a  beautiful  song,  and  in  the 
genuine  Scottish  taste.  Wo  have  few  pastoral 
compositions,  I  mean  the  pastoral  of  nature,  that 
arc  equal  to  this. 
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[This  song  was  written  by  the  Rev.  JAMES  Mum- 
HEAD.  Minister  of  Urr  Parish,  Galloway.  He  was  a 
maker  of  rhymes,  and  in  1795,  at  the  controverted  elec- 
tion of  the  Dumfries  burghs,  falling  under  the  lash  of 
our  Poet,  avenged  himself  by  some  satirical  lines,  which 
have  much  ill-nature,  but  no  wit.  He  died  in.  1808,  in 
the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  38th  of  his  ministry. — 
Oswald  was  a  music-seller  in  London,  about  the  year 
1 750.  He  published  a  large  collection  of  Scottish  tunes, 
which  he  called  the  Caledonian  Pocket  Companion.  Mr 
Tytler  observes,  that  his  genius  in  composition,  joined 
to  his  taste  in  the  performance  of  Scottish  music,  was 
natural  and  pathetic 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  Bess  the  Gawkie. 
appeared  first  in  Herd's  Collection. 

BLYTHE  young  Bess  to  Jean  did  say, 

Will  ye  gang  to  yon  sunny  brae, 

Where  flocks  do  feed  and  herds  do  stray, 

And  sport  awhile  wi'  Jamie  ? 
Ah,  na,  lass,  I'll  no  gang  there, 
Nor  about  Jamie  tak'  nae  care, 
Nor  about  Jamie  tak'  nae  care, 

For  he's  ta'en  up  wi'  Maggie ! 

For  hark,  and  I  will  tell  you,  lass, 
Did  I  not  see  your  Jamie  pass, 
Wi'  meikle  gladness  in  his  face, 

Out  o'er  the  muir  to  Maggie' 
I  wat  he  ga'e  her  mony  a  kiss, 
And  Maggie  took  them  ne'er  amiss; 
'Tween  ilka  smack,  pleas'd  her  wi'  this, 

That  Bess  was  but  a  gawkie. 

For  when  a  civil  kiss  I  seek, 

She  turns  her  head  and  thraws  her  cheek, 

And  for  an  hour  she'll  scarcely  speak: 

Wha'd  no  ca'  her  a  gawkie  ? 
But  sure  my  Maggie  has  mair  sense, 
She'll  gi'e  a  score  without  offence; 
Now  gi'e  me  ane  unto  the  mense, 

And  ye  shall  be  my  dawtic. 

O,  Jamie,  ye  ha'e  mony  ta'en, 
But  I  will  never  stand  for  ane, 
Or  twa,  when  we  do  meet  again ; 

Sae  ne'er  think  me  a  gawkie. 
Ah,  na,  lass,  that  ne'er  can  be, 
Sic  thoughts  as  these  are  far  frae  me, 
Or  ony  that  sweet  face  that  see, 

E'er  to  think  thee  a  gawkie. 

But,  whisht!— nae  mair  of  this  we'll  speak, 
For  yonder  Jamie  does  us  meet; 
Instead  of  Meg  he  kiss'd  sae  sweet, 
I  trow  he  likes  the  gawkie. 

0  dear  Bess,  I  hardly  knew, 

When  I  came  by,  your  gown  sae  new, 

1  think  ye've  got  it  wat  wi'  dew; 
Quoth  she,  That's  like  a  gawkie. 

It's  wat  wi'  dew,  and  'twill  get  rain, 
And  I'll  get  gowns  when  it  is  gane, 
Sae  ye  may  gang  the  gate  ye  came, 

And  tell  it  to  your  dawtie. 
The  guilt  appear'd  in  Jamie's  cheek; 
He  cry'd,  O  cruel  maid,  but  sweet, 
If  I  should  gang  anither  gate, 

I  ne'er  could  meet  my  dawtie  ! 


It 


The  lasses  fast  frae  him  they  flew, 
And  left  poor  Jamie  sair  to  rue, 
That  ever  Maggie's  face  he  knew, 

Or  yet  ca'd  Bess  a  gawkie. 
As  they  went  o'er  the  muir  they  sang, 
The  hills  and  dales  wi'  echoes  rang, 
The  hills  and  dales  wi'  echoes  rang, 

Gang  o'er  the  muir  to  Maggie.  ] 


<T>f),  ©pen  tfjr  Door,  liortr 

IT  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  Lanark,  Ren- 
frew, Ayr,  Wigton,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Dumfries- 
shires,  there  is  scarcely  an  old  song  or  tune  which, 
from  the  titles,  &c.,  can  he  guessed  to  belong  to, 
or  be  the  production  of  these  counties.  This,  I 
conjecture,  is  one  of  these  very  few;  as  the  bal- 
lad, which  is  a  long  one,  is  called  both  by  tra- 
dition and  in  printed  collections,  '  The  Lass  o' 
Lochroyan,"  which  I  take  to  be  Lochroyan  in 
Galloway. 

[When  Burns  wrote  this,  beyond  what  Percy  had 
done,  little  was  really  known  of  the  ballad  literature  of 
the  country.  Since  then,  much  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  labours  of  many  enthusiastic  collectors; 
and  Motherwell  has  proved  that  the  western  and  south- 
western counties  of  Scotland  are  no  ways  deficient  in 
this  species  of  lore.  See  his  '  Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and 
Modern,'  for  several  fine  old  ballads  belonging  to  the 
'  West  countrie.' 

The  song  given  in  the  Museum,  under  this  title,  is 
only  a  part  of  the  old  ballad, '  The  Lass  of  Lochroyan,' 
and  is  as  follows: 

OH,  open  the  door,  Lord  Gregory, 

Oh,  open  and  let  me  in ; 
The  rain  rains  on  my  scarlet  robes, 

The  sleet  dreeps  o'er  my  chin. 
If  you  are  the  lass  that  I  loved  ance, 

As  I  trow  you  are  not  she, 
Come  gi'e  me  some  of  the  tokens 

That  passed  'tween  you  and  me. 

Ah,  wae  be  to  you,  Gregory, 

An  ill  death  may  you  die ; 
You  will  not  be  the  death  of  one, 

But  you'll  be  the  death  of  three. 
Oh,  don't  you  mind,  Lord  Gregory, 

'Twas  down  at  yon  burns!  Jo, 
We  changed  the  ring  off  our  fingers, 

And  I  put  mine  on  thine.] 


CfiE  Eanfcg  of  tfjc  Ctoeefr. 

THIS  song  is  one  of  the  many  attempts  that 
English  composers  have  made  to  imitate  the  Scot- 
tish manner,  and  which  I  shall,  in  these  Stric- 
tures, beg  leave  to  distinguish  by  the  appellation 
of  Anglo -Scottish  productions.  The  music  is 
pretty  good,  but  the  verses  are  just  above  con- 
tempt. 





REMARKS  ON  SCOTTISH  SONGS. 


' 


[THE  music  was  the  composition  of  JAMES  HOOK,  a 
London  composer  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  father  of  the  late  Theodore  Hook,  the  novelist. 
Tenducci,  a  celebrated  Italian  MUgcr  of  Scottish  songs, 
introduced  it  to  Edinburgh  society,  and  rendi  red  it  fur 
a  while  popular.  The  author  "f  the  wards  is  unknown. 
They  arc  as  follows : 

RECITATIVE. 

As  on  the  banks  of  Tweed  I  lay  reclin'd 
Beneath  a  verdant  shade, 
I  heard  a  sound  more  sweet,  than  pipe  or  flute, 
Sure  more  enchanting  was  not  Orpheus'  lute, 
While  list'ning  and  aiinz'd  I  turn'd  my  eyes, 
The  more  I  heard,  the  greater  my  surprise; 
I  rose  and  follow'd,  guided  by  my  ear, 
And  in  a  thick-set  prove  I  saw  my  dear. 
Unseen,  unheard,  (she  thought)  thus  sung  the  maid : 


To  the  soft  murmuring  stream  I  will  sing  of  my  love, 
How  delighted  am  I  when  abroad  I  can  rove, 
To  indulge  a  fond  passion  for  Jockey  my  dear, 
When  he's  absent  I  sigh,  but  how  blythe  when  he"*  near. 
Tis  these  rural  amusements  delight  my  sad  heart, 
Come  away  to  my  arms,  love,  and  never  depart, 
To  his  pipe  I  could  sing,  for  he's  bonny  and  gay : 
Did  he  know  how  I  lov'd  him,  no  longer  he'd  st.-iy. 

Neither  linnet  nor  nightingale  sing  half  so  sweet ; 
And  the  soft  melting  strain  did  kind  echo  repeat, 
It  so  ravish'd  my  heart  and  delighted  my  car, 
Swift  as  light'ning  I  flew  to  the  anns  of  my  dear; 
She,  surpris'd,  and  detected,  some  moments  did  stand, 
Like  the  rose  was  her  cheek,  and  the  lily  her  hand, 
Which  she  plac'd  on  her  breast,  and  said,  Jockey,  I  fear 
I  have  been  too  imprudent,  pray  how  came  you  here  ? 

For  to  visit  my  ewes,  and  to  see  my  lambs  play, 
By  the  banks,  of  the  Tweed,  and  the  groves  I  did  stray, 
But  my  Jenny,  dear  Jenny,  how  oft  have  I  sigh'd, 
And  have  vow'd  endless  love  if  you  would  be  my  bride; 
To  the  altar  of  Hymen  my  fair  one  repair, 
Where  the  knot  of  affection  shall  tie  the  fond  pair, 
To  the  pipe's  sprightly  notes  the  gay  dance  we  will  lead, 
And  will  bless  the  dear  grove  by  the  banks  of  the  Tweed .  ] 


Oc  Brtis  of  &toeet  IJosrs. 

Tins  song,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  the  first  time 
appears  here  in  print. — When  I  was  a  boy,  it  was 
a  very  popular  song  in  Ayrshire.  I  remember  to 
have  heard  those  fanatics,  the  Buchanites,  sing 
some  of  their  nonsensical  rhymes,  which  they  dig- 
nify with  the  name  of  hymns,  to  this  air. 

[For  an  account  of  the  Bnchanites,  Sec  Letter  No. 
IX.  of  the  General  Correspondence,  p.  154.  One  verse 
of  this  song  will  suffice. 

"  As  I  was  a  walking  one  morning  in  May, 
The  little  birds  were  singing  delightful  and  gay ; 
The  little  birds  were  singing  delightful  and  gay ; 
Where  I  and  my  true  love  did  often  sport  and  play, 

Down  among  the  beds  of  sweet  roses, 
Whore  I  and  my  true  love  did  often  sport  and  play, 
Down  among  the  beds  of  sweet  roses."  ] 
11. 


THESE  beautiful  verses  were  the  production  of 
a  Richard  Hewit,  a  young  man  that  Dr  Blacklock, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  anecdote,  kept  for 
some  years  as  an  amanuensis.  I  do  not  know  who 
is  the  author  of  the  second  song  to  the  tune. 
Ty  tier,  in  his  amusing  history  of  Scots  music,  gives 
the  air  to  Oswald;  but  in  Oswald's  own  collection 
of  Scots  tunes,  where  ho  affixes  an  asterisk  to 
,  those  he  himself  composed,  he  docs  not  make  the 
least  claim  to  the  tune. 

[Richard  Hcwit  was  taken,  when  a  boy,  during  the 
residence  of  Dr  Blacklock  in  Cumberland,  to  lead  him. 
— He  addressed  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  Doctor  on  quit- 
ting his  service.    Among  the  verses  ore  the  following 
i  lines  : — 

'•  H»w  oft  these  plains  I've  thoughtless  prcst; 

Whistled  or  sung  some  fair  distrest, 

When  fate  would  steal  a  tear." 

"  Alluding,"  as  it  is  said  in  a  note,  "  to  a  sort  of  narra- 
tive songs,  which  make  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
innocent  amusements  with  which  the  country  people 
pass  the  wintry  nights,  and  of  which  the  author  of  the 
present  piece  was  a  faithful  rehearser." — Hewit  subse- 
quently became  secretary  to  Lord  Milton,  and  died  in 
1794.  The  tune  of  Roslin  Castle  is  now  known  to  be 
older  than  Oswald's  day,  and  to  have  at  first  been 
called  '  The  House  of  Glamis.' 

ROSLIN   CASTLE. 

TWAS  in  that  season  of  the  year, 
When  all  things  gay  and  sweet  appear, 
That  Colin,  with  the  morning  ray, 
Arose  and  sung  his  rural  lay. 
Of  Nanny's  charms  the  shepherd  sung, 
The  hills  and  dales  with  Nanny  rung; 
While  Roslin  Castle  heard  the  swain, 
And  echoed  back  the  cheerful  strain. 

Awake,  sweet  Muse !  the  breathing  spring 
With  rapture  warms;  awake  and  sing! 
Awake  and  join  the  vocal  throng, 
Who  hail  the  morning  with  a  song; 
To  Nanny  raise  the  cheerful  lay, 
O!  bid  her  haste  and  come  away; 
In  sweetest  smiles  herself  adorn, 
And  add  new  graces  to  the  morn ! 

O,  hark,  my  love!  on  ev'ry  spray 
Each  feather'd  warbler  tunes  his  lay ; 
'Tis  beauty  fires  the  ravish'd  tlirong, 
And  love  inspires  the  melting  song : 
Then  let  my  raptur'd  notes  arise, 
For  beauty  darts  from  Nanny's  eyes; 
And  love  my  rising  Itosom  warms, 
And  fills  my  soul  with  sweet  alarms. 

O  come,  my  love !  thy  Colin's  lay 
With  rapture  calls,  O  come  away! 
Come,  while  the  Muse  this  wreath  shall  twine 
Around  that  modest  brow  of  thine. 
O!  hither  haste,  and  with  tlioc  bring 
That  beauty  blooming  like  the  spring, 
Those  graces  that  divinely  shine, 
And  charm  this  ravish'd  breast  of  mine!  ] 
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Sato  ge  $ofmtue  tomtit'. 

THIS  song,  for  genuine  humour  in  the  verses, 
and  lively  originality  in  the  air,  is  unparalleled. 
I  take  it  to  be  very  old. 

[See  Burns's  observations  on  the  same  tune  in  his 
letter  to  Thomson,  No.  XLII.  p.  167.  He  there  adverts 
to  the  extreme  pathos  of  the  tune,  when  played  slow. 
The  words  are  very  natural  and  beautiful.  The  author 
is  unknown. 

SAW  ye  Johnnie  comin'?  quo'  she, 
Saw  ye  Johnnie  comin'? 

0  saw  ye  Johnnie  comin'?  quo'  she, 
Saw  ye  Johnnie  comin', 

Wi'  his  blue  bonnet  on  his  head, 
And  his  doggie  rinnin',  quo'  she; 
And  his  doggie  rinnin'? 

Fee  him,  father,  fee  him,  quo'  she; 

Fee  him,  father,  fee  him : 
For  he  is  a  gallant  lad, 

And  a  weel  doin' ; 
And  a'  the  wark  about  the  house 

Gaes  wi'  me  when  I  see  him,  quo'  she; 

Wi'  me  when  I  see  him. 

What  will  I  do  wi'  him,  hussy? 

What  will  I  do  wi'  him? 
He's  ne'er  a  sark  upon  his  back, 

And  I  ha'e  nane  to  gie  him. 

1  ha'e  twa  sarks  into  my  kist, 

And  ane  o'  them  I'll  gi'e  him, 
And  for  a  mark  of  mair  fee, 
Dinna  stand  wi'  him,  quo'  she, 
Dinna  stand  wi'  him. 

For  weel  do  I  lo'e  him,  quo'  she ; 

Weel  do  I  lo'e  him: 
O  fee  him,  father,  fee  him,  quo'  she; 

Fee  him,  father,  fee  him : 
He'll  haud  the  plough,  thrash  i'  the  barn, 

And  lie  wi'  me  at  e'en,  quo'  she; 

Lie  wi'  me  at  e'en.] 


which,  from  the  rhythm,  seems  to  have  been  a 
line  of  some  old  song  to  the  tune. 

[The  following  is  a  verse  of  this  humorous  song.    The 
rest  partakes  strongly  of  the  licence  of  olden  times. 

"  HA'E  ye  ony  pots  or  pans, 

Or  ony  broken  chanlers, 
For  I'm  a  tinker  to  my  trade, 

And  newly  come  frae  Flanders, 
As  scant  o'  siller  as  o'  grace, 

Disbanded,  we've  a  bad  run ; 
Gar  tell  the  lady  o'  the  place, 

I'm  come  to  clout  her  caldron."] 


S>ato  tjc  nae  toy 


THIS  charming  song  is  much  older,  and  indeed 
superior  to  Ramsay's  verses,  "  The  Toast,"  as  ho 
calls  them.  There  is  another  set  of  the  words, 
much  older  still,  and  which  I  take  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal one,  but  though  it  has  a  very  great  deal  of 
merit,  it  is  not  quite  ladies'  reading. 

The  original  words,  for  they  can  scarcely  be 
called  verses,  seem  to  be  as  follows  ;  a  song  fami- 
liar from  the  cradle  to  every  Scottish  ear. 

"  SAW  ye  my  Maggie, 
Saw  ye  my  Maggie, 
Saw  ye  my  Maggie, 
Linkin  o'er  the  lea  ? 

High  kilted  was  she, 
High  kilted  was  she, 
High  kilted  was  she, 
Her  coat  aboon  her  knee. 

What  mark  has  your  Maggie, 

What  mark  has  your  Maggie, 

What  mark  has  your  Maggie, 

That  ane  may  ken  her  be  ? 


Crtout  tfje  dTaltrron. 

A  TRADITION  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Bee,"  that 
the  second  Bishop  Chisholm,  of  Dumblane,  vised 
to  say,  that  if  he  were  going  to  be  hanged,  nothing 
would  soothe  his  mind  so  much  by  the  way  as  to 
hear  "  Clout  the  Caldron"  played. 

I  have  met  with  another  tradition,  that  the  old 
song  to  this  tune, 

"  Ha'e  ye  ony  pots  or  pans, 
Or  ony  broken  chanlers,"  [The  gong  in  the  Museum  which  Burns  praises  B0 

highly  may  be   older   than    Ramsay's,  but  it  can   be 
was  composed  on  one  of  the  Kenmure  family,  in  j  traced  no  farther  back  than  to  Herd>g  collection,  1769. 

It  is  as  follows: 


Though  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  silli- 
est verses  to  an  air  must,  for  this  reason,  be  the 
original  song ;  yet  I  take  this  ballad,  of  which  I 
have  quoted  part,  to  be  the  old  verses.  The  two 
songs  in  Ramsay,  one  of  them  evidently  his  own, 
are  never  to  be  met  with  in  the  fire-side  circle  of 
our  peasantry ;  while  that  which  I  take  to  be  the 
old  song,  is  in  every  shepherd's  mouth.  Ramsay, 
I  suppose,  had  thought  the  old  verses  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  his  collection. 


the  cavalier  times;  and  alluding  to  an  amour  he 
had,  while  under  hiding,  in  the  disguise  of  an 
itinerant  tinker.  The  air  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of 


"  The  Blacksmith  and  his  Apron," 


:  SAW  ye  nae  my  Peggy, 

Saw  ye  nae  my  Peggy, 

Saw  ye  nae  my  Peggy, 

Coming  o'er  the  lea  ? 
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Sure  a  finer  creature 
Ne'er  was  form'd  by  nature, 
So  complete  each  feature, 
So  divine  is  she. 

<>!  how  Peggy  charms  me; 
Kvrrv  look  still  warms  mo, 
Every  thouglit  alarms  me, 

Lest  she  love  noc  me. 
Peggy  doth  discover 
Nought  but  charms  all  over : 
Nature  bids  me  love  her, 

That's  a  law  to  me. 

Wha  would  leave  a  lover, 
To  become  a  rover  I 
No,  111  ne'er  give  over 

'Till  I  happy  be. 
For  since  love  inspires  mg. 
As  her  beauty  fires  me, 
And  her  absence  tires  me, 

Naught  can  please  but  she. 

\Vhen  I  hope  to  gain  her, 
Fate  seems  to  detain  her, 
Could  I  but  obtain  her, 

Happy  would  I  be  1 
I'll  lie  down  before  her, 
Bless,  sigh,  and  adore  her, 
With  faint  looks  implore  her, 

Till  she  pity  me."] 


Cfle  jflotoerfi  of  EfcinJburgfj. 

Tins  song  is  one  of  the  many  effusions  of  Scots 
Jiicobitism.  The  title,  'Flowers  of  Edinburgh,' 
lias  no  manner  of  connection  with  the  present 
verses ;  so  I  suspect  there  has  been  an  older  set  of 
words,  of  which  the  title  is  all  that  remains. 

By  the  bye,  it  is  singular  enough  that  the  Scot- 
tish Muses  were  all  Jacobites. — I  have  paid  more 
attention  to  every  description  of  Scots  songs  than 
perhaps  any  body  living  has  done,  and  I  do  not 
recollect  one  single  stanza,  or  even  the  title  of  the 
most  trifling  Scots  air,  which  has  the  least  pane- 
gyrical reference  to  the  families  of  Nassau  or 
Brunswick,1  while  there  are  hundreds  satirizing 
them.  This  may  be  thought  no  panegyric  on  the 
Scots  Poets,  but  I  mean  it  as  such.  For  myself, 
I  would  always  take  it  as  a  compliment  to  have 
it  said  that  my  heart  ran  before  my  head, — and 
surely  the  gallant  though  unfortunate  house  of 
Stuart,  the  kings  of  our  fathers  for  so  many  heroic 
ages,  is  a  theme  much  more  interesting  than  * 


[The  concluding  part  of  the  sentence  has  been  erased, 
and  the  Poet's  comparison  of  our  native  race  of  princes 
with  some  others,  must  therefore  remain  imperfect.  It 


1  This  it  not  strictly  correct.  Ther*  were  a  number  of  anti- 
jacobite  song*  \rritU-n  and  published,  but  uonc  of  them  of  much 
merit. 


is  not  knowu  ui>on  what  grounds  Burns  unys  t1i;.t  this 
is  one  of  the  many  effusions  of  Scots  Jacohitism.  The 
tune  called  '  The  Flowers  of  Edinburgh,'  is  not  vi  ry 
old.  It  became  a  fashionable  hornpipe  towards  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  received  its  name  pro- 
bably in  compliment  to  the  young  ladies  of  Edinburgh 
who  were  then  attending  the  dancing  schools.  The 
following  are  the  two  first  verses  of  the  song  to  which 
the  tune  is  sung. 

"  MY  love  was  once  a  bonnic  lad; 

He  was  the  flow*r  of  a'  his  kin; 
The  absence  of  his  bonnic  face, 

Has  rent  my  tender  heart  in  twain. 
I  day  nor  night  find  no  delight — 

In  silent  tears  I  still  complain; 
And  exclaim  'gainst  those  my  rival  foes, 

That  ha'c  ta'en  frae  me  my  darling  swain. 

Despair  and  anguish  fill  my  breast, 

Since  I  have  lost  my  blooming  rose: 
I  sigh  and  moan  while  others  rest ; 

His  absence  yields  me  no  repose. 
To  seek  my  love,  I'll  range  and  rove 

Thru'  every  grove  and  distant  plain ; 
Thus  I'll  ne'er  cease,  but  spend  my  days 

T*  hear  tidings  from  my  darling  swain. :'J 


Jtatm'e 


JAMIE  GAY  is  another  and  a  tolerable  Auglo- 
Scottish  piece. 

[Jamie  Gay  is  to  be  found  in  the  London  Songster, 
1767,  and  also  in  Herd's  collection,  1776.  The  author 
is  unknown.  The  music  was  the  composition  of  Mr 
Berg.  We  give  the  words  as  rather  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  an  English-Scotch  song. 

As  Jamie  Gay  gang'd  blythe  his  way, 

Along  the  banks  of  Tweed; 
A  bonny  lass,  as  ever  was, 

Came  tripping  o'er  the  mead: 
The  hearty  swain,  untaught  to  feign, 

The  buxom  nymph  survey  'd: 
And  full  of  glee,  as  lad  could  be, 

Bcspake  the  pretty  maid. 

Dear  lassy  tell,  why  by  thincscll 

Thou  hast'ly  wand'rest  here  ! 
My  ewes,  she  cry'd,  are  straying  wide; 

Can'st  tell  me  laddy  where? 
To  town  I'll  hie,  he  made  reply, 

Some  mcikle  sport  to  sec; 
But  thou'rt  so  sweet,  so  trim  and  neat, 

I'll  seek  the  ewes  with  thcc. 

She  gae'm  her  hand,  nor  made  a  stand, 

But  lik'd  the  youth's  intent; 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  o'er  plain  and  vale, 

Right  merrily  they  went  ; 
The  birds  sang  sweet  the  pair  to  greet, 

And  flowers  bloom'd  around; 
And  as  they  walk'd,  of  love  they  talk'd, 

And  joys  which  lovers  crowu'd. 
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And  now  the  sun  had  rose  to  noon, 

(The  zenith  of  his  pow'r,) 
When  to  a  shade  their  steps  they  made, 

To  pass  the  mid- day  hour: 
The  bonny  lad  row'd  in  his  plaid 

The  lass,  who  scorn'd  to  frown; 
She  soon  forgot  the  ewes  she  sought, 

And  he  to  gang  to  town.] 


Jtfg  ttear  JocUtr. 
ANOTHER  Anglo-Scottish  production. 

[This  song  appears  in  a  collection  called  "St  Cecilia" 
published  in  1779.  The  tune  is  very  fine.  The  words 
are  as  follows: 

MY  laddie  is  gone  far  awa'  o'er  the  plain, 
While  in  sorrow  behind  I  am  forc'd  to  remain ; 
Tho'  blue  bells  and  vi'lets  the  hedges  adorn, 
Tho'  trees  are  in  blossom,  and  sweet  blows  the  thorn, 
No  pleasure  they  give  me,  in  vain  they  look  gay ; 
There's  nothing  can  please  now,  my  Jockey's  away, 
Forlorn  I  sit  singing,  and  this  is  my  strain, 
Haste,  haste  my  dear  Jockey  to  me  back  again. 

When  lads  and  their  lasses  are  on  the  green  met, 
They  dance,  and  they  sing,  they  laugh  and  they  chat, 
Contented  and  happy,  with  hearts  full  of  glee, 
I  can't  without  envy  their  merriment  see; 
Those  pleasures  offend  me,  my  shepherd's  not  there, 
No  pleasures  I  relish  that  Jockey  don't  share; 
It  makes  me  to  sigh,  I  from  tears  scarce  refrain; 
I  wish  my  dear  Jockey  return'd  back  again. 

But  hope  shall  sustain  me,  nor  will  I  despair, 
He  promis'd  he  would  in  a  fortnight  be  here; 
On  fond  expectation  my  wishes  I'll  feast, 
For  love,  my  dear  Jockey,  to  Jenny  will  haste; 
Then,  farewell,  each  care,  and  adieu,  each  vain  sigh, 
Who'll  then  be  so  blest  or  so  happy  as  I; 
I'll  sing  on  the  meadows,  and  alter  my  strain, 
When  Jockey  returns  to  my  arms  back  again.] 


gae  rui  tyt  tfet  tot'  §»trae. 

IT  is  self-evident,  that  the  first  four  lines  of 
this  song  are  part  of  a  song  more  ancient  than 
Ramsay's  beautiful  verses  which  are  annexed  to 
them.  As  music  is  the  language  of  nature,  and 
poetry,  particularly  songs,  are  always  less  or  more 
localized  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  verb)  by  some 
of  the  modifications  of  time  and  place,  this  is  the 
reason  why  so  many  of  our  Scots  airs  have  out- 
lived their  original,  and  perhaps  many  subsequent 
sets  of  verses;  except  a  single  name  or  phrase,  or 
sometimes  one  or  two  lines,  simply  to  distinguish 
the  tunes  by. 

To  this  day,  among  people  who  know  nothing 
of  Ramsay's  verses,  the  following  is  the  song,  and 
all  the  song  that  ever  I  had: 
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"  GIN  ye  meet  a  bonnic  lassie, 

Gi'e  her  a  kiss  and  let  her  gae; 
But  gin  ye  meet  a  dirty  hizzie, 
Fye,  gae  rub  her  o'er  wi'  strae. 

Fye,  gae  rub  her,  rub  her,  rub  her, 
Fye,  gae  rub  her  o'er  wi'  strae; 

An'  gin  ye  meet  a  dirty  hizzie, 
Fye,  gae  rub  her  o'er  wi'  strae." 

[  "  Ramsay's  spirited  imitation,"  says  Cromek,  "  of 
the  '  Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum,  Soracte]  of  Horace, 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  the 
author's  genius." — For  a  very  elegant  critique  on  the 
poem,  and  a  comparison  of  its  merits  with  those  of  the 
original,  the  Deader  is  referred  to  Lord  Woodhouselee's 
"  Remarks  on  the  Writings  of  Ramsay,"  usually  printed 
with  that  Poet's  works.  The  following  is  his  Ode  hi  its 
complete  state,  from  which  the  song  of  '  Gin  you  meet 
a  bonnie  lassie'  is  taken,  beginning,  after  the  chorus,  at 
the  ninth  verse.  The  tune  of '  Fye  gae  rub  her  o'er  wi' 
strae '  is  very  old,  as  it  can  be  traced  in  some  of  our 
most  ancient  manuscript  music-books. 

LOOK  up  to  Pentland's  tow'ring  tap, 
Bury'd  beneath  great  wreaths  of  snaw, 

O'er  ilka  cleugh,  ilk  scar,  and  slap, 
As  high  as  ony  Roman  wa'. 

Driving  their  baws  frae  whins  or  tee, 

There's  no  nae  gowfers  to  be  seen; 
Nor  dousser  fock  wysing  a-jee, 

The  byass-bouls  on  Tamson's  green. 

Then  fling  on  coals,  and  ripe  the  ribs, 
And  beek  the  house  baith  butt  and  ben; 

That  mutchkin  stowp  it  hands  but  dribs, 
Then  let's  get  in  the  tappit  hen. 

Good  claret  best  keeps  out  the  cauld, 

And  drives  awa'  the  winter  soon; 
It  makes  a  man  baith  gash  and  bauld, 

And  heaves  his  saul  beyond  the  moon. 

Leave  to  the  gods  your  ilka  care, 
If  that  they  think  us  worth  their  while, 

They  can  a  rowth  of  blessings  spare, 
Which  will  our  fashions  fears  beguile. 

For  what  they  have  a  mind  to  do, 
That  will  they  do,  should  we  gang  wud; 

If  they  command  the  storms  to  blaw, 
Then  upo'  sight  the  hailstanes  thud. 

But  soon  as  e'er  they  cry, '  Be  quiet,' 
The  blatt'ring  winds  dare  nae  mail-  move, 

Butj  eour  into  their  caves  and  wait 
The  high  command  of  supreme  Jove. 

Let  neist  day  come  as  it  thinks  fit, 

The  present  minute's  only  ours; 
On  pleasure  let's  employ  our  wit, 

And  laugh  at  Fortune's  fickle  powers. 

Be  sure  ye  dinna  quat  the  grip 

Of  ilka  joy,  when  ye  are  young, 
Before  auld  age  your  vitals  nip, 

And  lay  ye  twafald  o'er  a  rung. 
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Sweet  youth's  a  blythe  and  heartsomc  time; 

Then,  lads  and  lasses,  while  it's  May, 
Qac  pou  the  go  wan  in  its  prime, 

Before  it  wither  and  decay. 

Watch  the  saft  minutes  of  delyte, 
When  Jenny  speaks  beneath  her  breath, 

And  kisses,  laying  a'  the  wyte 
On  you,  if  she  kepp  ony  skaith. 

1  Haith,  ye*re  ill-bred,'  she'll  smiling  say; 

'  Ye'll  worry  me,  ye  greedy  rook;' 
Syne  frae  your  arms  she'll  rin  awuy, 

And  hide  hcrsel  in  some  dark  nook. 

Her  laugh  will  lead  you  to  the  place 
Where  lies  the  happiness  you  want, 

And  plainly  tells  you  to  your  face, 
Nineteen  nay-says  are  half  a  grant. 

Now  to  her  heaving  bosom  cling, 

And  sweetly  tuilyie  for  a  kiss, 
Frae  her  fair  finger  whup  a  ring, 

As  taiken  of  a  future  bliss. 

These  benisons,  I'm  very  sure, 
Are  of  the  gods  indulgent  grant; 

Then,  surly  carls,  whisht,  forbear 
To  plague  us  wi*  your  whining  cant.] 


Cfjc  ILass  o'  iiibtston. 

THE  old  song,  in  three  eight  line  stanzas,  is 
well  known,  and  has  merit  as  to  wit  and  humour, 
but  is  rather  unfit  for  insertion. — It  begins, 

"  The  bonnie  lass  o'  Li  vision, 

Her  H  .mi-  ye  ken,  her  name  ye  ken, 
And  she  has  written  in  her  contract, 
To  lie  her  lane,  to  lie  her  lane." 
&c.,  &c. 

[The  old  song,  though  a  little  wild  in  its  language, 
is  more  natural  than  the  modern  song  which  took  its 
place.  The  tune  is  to  be  found  in  Crockat's  music- 
book,  1709,  but  is  probably  older  than  that.  The  ver- 
sion by  liamsay  is  as  follows: 

PAIN'D  with  her  slighting  Jamie's  love, 

Bell  dropt  a  tear — Bell  dropt  a  tear; 
The  gods  descended  from  above, 

Well  pleased  to  hear — well  pleased  to  hear. 
They  heard  the  praises  of  the  youth, 

From  her  own  tongue — from  her  own  tongue, 
Who  now  converted  was  to  truth, 

And  thus  she  sung — and  thus  she  sung. 

Bleas'd  days,  when  our  ingenuous  sex, 

More  frank  and  kind — more  frank  and  kind, 
Did  not  their  loved  adorers  vex, 

But  spoke  their  mind — bat  spoke  their  mind. 
Repenting  now,  she  promis'd  fair, 

Would  he  return — would  he  return, 
She  ne'er  again  would  give  him  care, 

Or  cause  to  mourn — or  cause  to  mourn 


Why  lov'd  I  the  deserving  swain, 

Yet  still  thought  shame — yet  still  thought  shame, 
When  he  my  yielding  heart  did  gain, 

To  own  my  flame — to  own  my  flame  1 
Why  took  I  pleasure  to  torment ; 

And  seem'd  too  coy — and  seem'd  too  coy  { 
Which  makes  mo  now,  alas!  lament 

My  slighted  joy — my  slighted  joy. 

Ye  f:iir,  while  beauty's  in  its  spring, 

Own  your  desire — own  your  desire, 
While  love's  young  pow'r  with  his  soft  wing, 

Fans  up  the  fire — fans  up  the  fire. 
O  do  not  with  a  silly  pride, 

Or  low  design — or  low  design, 
Refuse  to  be  a  happy  bride, 

But  answer  plain — but  answer  plain. 

Thus  the  fair  mourner  wail'd  her  crime, 

Witli  flowing  eyes — with  flowing  eyes, 
Qlad  Jamie  heard  her  all  the  time 

With  sweet  surprise — with  sweet  surprise. 
Some  chance  had  led  him  to  the  grove, 

His  mind  unchang'd — his  mind  unchang'd ; 
Flew  to  her  arms,  and  cry'd,  My  love, 

I'm  now  reveng'd — I'm  now  reveng'd.J 


Cfie  last  5* hue  I  ramr  o'er  Ifir 

RAMSAY  found  the  first  line  of  this  song,  which 
had  been  preserved  as  the  title  of  the  charming 
air,  and  then  composed  the  rest  of  the  verses  to 
suit  that  line.  This  has  always  a  finer  eft'ect  than 
composing  English  words,  or  words  with  an  idea 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  old  title.  Where  old 
titles  of  songs  convey  an  idea  at  all,  it  will  gen- 
erally be  found  to  be  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  air. 

[In  the  Skenc  manuscript  collection  of  tunes,  made 
in  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  and  published  by  Mr  Dauney 
in  1838,  occurs  a  fine  air,  entitled, '  Alace,  yat  I  came 
owr  the  moor,  and  left  my  love  behind  me.'  The 
modern  tune  is  founded  on  this.  The  old  words  are 
lost.  The  following  is  Ramsay's  song: — 

THE  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  inuir, 

I  left  my  love  behind  me; 
Ye  powers!  what  pain  do  I  endure, 

When  soft  ideas  mind  me: 
Soon  as  the  ruddy  morn  display 'd 

The  beaming  day  ensuing, 
I  met  betimes  my  lovely  maid 

In  fit  retreats  for  wooing. 

Beneath  the  cooling  shade  we  lay, 

Qazing  and  chastely  sporting, 
We  kiss'd  and  promis'd  time  sway, 

Till  night  spread  her  black  curtuin. 
I  pitied  all  beneath  the  skies, 

Even  kings  when  she  was  nigh  me; 
In  rapture  I  beheld  her  ej  es, 

Which  could  but  ill  deny  me. 

Should  I  bo  call'd  whore  cannons  roar, 
Where  mortal  steel  may  wound  me ; 

Or  cast  upon  some  foreign  shore, 
Where  dangers  may  surround  me ; 
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Yet  hopes  again  to  see  my  love, 
And  feast  on  glowing  kisses, 

Shall  make  my  cares  at  distance  move, 
In  prospect  of  such  blisses. 

In  all  my  soul  there's  not  one  place 

To  let  a  rival  enter; 
Since  she  excels  in  every  grace, 

In  her  my  love  shall  centre. 
Sooner  the  seas  shall  cease  to  flow 

Their  waves  the  Alps  shall  cover, 
On  Greenland  ice  shall  roses  grow, 

Before  I  cease  to  love  her. 

The  next  time  I  go  o'er  the  muir, 

She  shall  a  lover  find  me ; 
And  that  my  faith  is  firm  and  pure, 

Tho*  I  left  her  behind  me: 
Then  Hymen's  sacred  bonds  shall  chain 

My  heart  to  her  fair  bosom, 
There,  while  my  being  does  remain, 

My  love  more  fresh  shall  blossom.] 


Jfofmnte's  <§reg 


TiiOUGH  this  has  certainly  every  evidence  of  j 
being  a  Scottish  air,  yet  there  is  a  well-known 
tune  and  song  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  called 
"  The  Weaver  and  his  Shuttle,  O,"  which,  though 
sung  much  quicker,  is  every  note  the  very  tune. 

[The  beautiful  tune  called  '  Johnnie's  Grey  Breeks,' 
is  to  be  found  at  least  as  far  back  as  in  Oswald's  collec- 
tion, 1 742.  The  original  words  to  the  tune  are  much 
older  than  '  The  Weaver  and  his  Shuttle,  O,'  but  are 
too  coarse  for  extract.  The  following  is  a  modified 
version  of  the  old  words,  but  is  not  given  in  the  Mu- 
seum : — 

WHEN  I  was  in  my  se'enteen  year, 

I  was  baith  blythe  and  bonnie,  O, 
O  the  lads  lo'ed  me  baith  far  an'  near, 

But  I  lo'ed  nane  but  Johnnie,  O: 
He  gain'd  my  heart  in  twa  three  weeks, 

He  spake  sae  blythe  and  kindly,  O; 
And  I  made  him  new  grey  breeks, 

That  fitted  him  most  finely,  O. 

He  was  a  handsome  fellow ; 

His  humour  was  baith  frank  and  free, 
His  bonnie  locks  sae  yellow, 

Like  gowd  they  glitter'd  in  my  e'e; — 
His  dimpled  chin  and  rosy  cheeks, 

And  face  sae  fair  and  ruddy,  O; 
And  then-a-days  his  grey  breeks 

Was  neither  auld  nor  duddy,  O. 

But  now  they  are  threadbare  worn, 

They're  wider  than  they  wont  to  be; 
They're  tashed-like,  and  sair  torn, 

And  clouted  sair  on  ilka  knee. 
But  gin  I  had  a  simmer's  day, 

As  I  have  had  right  mony,  O, 
I'd  make  a  web  o'  new  grey, 

To  be  breeks  to  my  Johnnie,  O. 


For  he's  weel  wordy  o'  them, 

And  better,  gin  I  had  to  gi'e, 
And  I'll  tak"  pains  upo'  them, 

Frae  fauts  I'll  strive  to  keep  them  free. 
To  clead  him  weel  shall  be  my  care, 

And  please  him  a'  my  study,  O ; 
But  he  maun  wear  the  auld  pair 

Awee,  tho"  they  be  duddy,  O. 

For  when  the  lad  was  in  his  prime, 

Like  him  there  was  nae  mony,  O, 
He  ca'd  me  aye  his  bonnie  thing, 

Sae  wha  would  nae  lo'e  Johnnie,  O? 
So  I  lo'c  Johnnie's  grey  breeks, 

For  a'  the  care  they've  gi'en  me  yet, 
And  gin  we  live  anither  year, 

We'll  keep  them  hale  between  us  yet. 

Now  to  conclude — his  grey  breeks, 

I'll  sing  them  up  with  mirth  and  glee; 
Here's  luck  to  a"  the  grey  steeks, 

That  show  themsels  upo'  the  knee ! 
And  if  wi'  health  I'm  spared, 

A  wee  while  as  I  surely  may, 
I  shall  ha'e  them  prepared, 

As  weli  as  ouy  that's  o'  grey.] 


IN  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
this  song  is  localized  (a  verb  I  must  use  for  want 
of  another  to  express  my  idea)  somewhere  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  likewise  is  claimed  by  Ayr- 
shire.— The  following  anecdote  I  had  from  the 
present  Sir  William  Cunningham  of  Robertland, 
who  had  it  from  the  last  John,  Earl  of  Loudon. 
The  then  Earl  of  Loudon,  and  father  to  Earl  John 
before  mentioned,  had  Ramsay  at  Loudon,  and 
one  day  walking  together  by  the  banks  of  Irvine 
water,  near  New-Mills,  at  a  place  called  Patie's 
Mill,  they  were  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a 
beautiful  country  girl.  His  Lordship  observed, 
that  she  would  be  a  fine  theme  for  a  song. — Allan 
lagged  behind  in  returning  to  Loudon  Castle,  and 
at  dinner,  produced  this  identical  song. 

[The  original  '  Lass  of  Patie's  Mill,'  is  said  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  John  Anderson  of  Patie's  Mill,  in 
the  parish  of  Keithhall,  Aberdeenshire,  who  lived  long 
before  Ramsay's  day,  but  upon  this  we  place  little 
account.  The  tune,  however,  is  older  than  the  date  of 
Ramsay's  song,  and  there  may  liave  existed  older  words 
to  it.  The  following  is  a  full  copy  of  Ramsay's  song — 
one  of  his  very  best.  In  some  modern  copies  the  second 
stanza  is  left  out: — 

THE  lass  of  Patie's  Mill, 

So  bonnie,  blythe,  and  gay, 
In  spite  of  all  my  skill, 

She  stole  my  heart  away. 
When  tedding  of  the  hay, 

Bare-headed  on  the  green, 
Love  'midst  her  locks  did  play, 

And  wantou'd  in  her  ecn. 
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Her  arms,  white,  round,  and  smooth, 

Breasts  rising  in  their  dawn, 
To  age  it  would  give  youth, 

To  press  'em  with  his  haii'l: 
Thro'  all  my  spirits  ran 

An  ecstacy  of  bliss, 
When  I  sueh  sweetness  fand 

Wrapt  in  a  balmy  kiss. 

Without  the  help  of  art, 

Like  flowers  which  grace  the  wild, 
She  did  her  sweeta  impart, 

Whene'er  she  spoke  or  smil'd. 
Her  looks  they  were  so  mild, 

Free  from  affected  pride, 
She  me  to  love  beguil'd; 

I  wish'd  her  for  my  brido. 

O,  had  I  all  that  wealth, 

Hopeton's  high  mountains!  fill, 
Insured  lang  life  and  health, 

And  pleasure  at  my  will ; 
I'd  promise  and  fulfil, 

That  none  but  bonnie  she, 
The  lass  of  Patie's  mill, 

Should  share  the  dame  wi'  me.] 


rfir  rurntmsptltr. 

THERE  is  a  stanza  of  this  excellent  song  for 
local  humour,  omitted  in  tliis  set, — where  I  have 
placed  the  asterisms. 

[Burns  had  placed  the  astcrisms  between  the  9th 
and  10th  verses.  The  verse  is  here  inserted  in  its  pro- 
per place.  Dugald  Graham,?  bellman  in  Glasgow, 
who  died  in  1779,  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  this  ludic- 
rous description  of  a  Highlandman's  perplexities  under 
the  laws  against  kilts,  &c.,  which  followed  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  other  innovations. 

HERSELL  pc  Highland  shcntlcman, 

Pe  auld  as  Pothwell  Prig,  man ; 
And  mony  .alterations  seen 

Amang  tc  Lawland  whig,  man. 

First  when  her  to  the  Lawlands  came, 

Nainscll  was  driving  cows,  man ; 
There  was  nae  laws  about  him's  ncrsc, 

About  the  precks  or  trows,  man. 

Nainsell  did  wear  the  philabeg, 
The  plaid  prick't  on  her  shoulder; 

The  guid  claymore  hung  pe  her  pelt, 
Uc  pistol  sharg'd  wi'  poudcr. 

But  for  whereas  these  cursed  prceks, 
Wherewith  man's  ncrse  be  locket, 

O  hon !  that  e'er  she  saw  the  day ! 
For  a'  her  houglis  be  prokit. 

1  '  Thirty-three  miles  south-west  of  Edinburgh,  where  tlie 
Earl  of  Hopeton'g  mines  of  gold  and  lead  are.' — CHOKER. 

2  An  account  of  Dutrnld  Graham  will  be  found  in  Chambers1 
Scottish  Biography,  published  by  Blackio  nml  Son. 


Every  ting  in  dc  Highlands  now 

1'c  tuni'd  to  alteration; 
The  sodger  dwall  at  our  door-shrck. 

And  tat's  tc  great  vexation. 

Scotland  bo  turn't  a  Ningland  now, 
An*  laws  pring  on  do  caudgcr; 

Nainsell  wad  dirk  him  for  his  deeds, 
But,  oh!  she  fear  tc  sod  ;<  r. 

Anithcr  law  came  after  dat, 

Me  never  saw  do  like,  man ; 
They  mak'  a  lang  road  on  te  erund, 

And  ca'  him  Turnimsjrike,  man. 

An'  wow  she  pe  a  ponnie  road, 
Like  Loudon  cora-riggs,  man ; 

Where  twa  carts  may  gang  on  her, 
An'  no  prcak  ithcr's  legs,  man. 

They  sharge  a  penny  for  ilka  horse, 
(In  troth  she'll  no  be  cheaper;) 

For  nought  put  gaun  npo'  the  crund, 
And  they  gi'e  her  a  paper. 

They  tak'  the  horse  then  by  te  head, 
And  tcrc  tey  mak'  her  stan,'  man ; 

Me  tell  tern,  me  lia'c  seen  tc  day, 
Tcy  had  na  sic  coinmun',  man. 

Nae  doubt,  nainsell  maun  draw  his  purse, 
And  pay  him  what  him  likes,  man; 

I'll  see  a  shudgmcnt  on  his  toor, 
Tat  filthy  Turnimspike,  man. 

But  111  awa  to  the  Highland  hills, 
Where  te'il  a  ano  dare  turn  her, 

And  no  come  near  your  Turnimspike, 
Unless  it  pe  to  purn  her.] 


llattttir. 

As  this  \vas  a  favourite  theme  with  our  lat<  r 
Scottish  muses,  there  are  several  airs  and  songs 
of  that  name.  That  which  I  take  to  be  the  old- 
est, is  to  be  found  in  the  'Musical  Museum,' 
beginning,  'I  ha'e  been  at  Crookie-den.'1  One 
reason  for  my  thinking  so  is,  that  Oswald  has  it 
in  his  Collection  by  the  name  of  '  The  auld 

1  The  following  is  the  song  Above  alluded  to  :— 

"  I  ha'e  been  at  CrooMe-dcn, 

My  bnnnie  Imldie,  Highland  laddie; 
Viewing  Willie  and  his  men, 
My  bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie. 

There  our  faes  thnt  burnt  and  slew, 
My  bonnie  laddie.  Highland  laddie; 

There,  at  lost  they  gat  their  due, 
My  bonnie  laddio,  Highland  laddie. 

Satan  sit*  in  his  blark  neuk, 
My  bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie; 

Breaking  sticks  to  roast  the  duke. 
My  bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie: 

The  bluidy  monster  pa'c  n  yell, 
My  bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie; 

And  loud  the  laugh  gned  round  a'  hell  1 
My  bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie." 
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Highland  Laddie.'  It  is  also  known  by  the  name 
of '  Jinglan  Johnnie,'  which  is  a  well-known  song 
of  four  or  fine  stanzas,  and  seems  to  be  an  earlier 
song  than  Jacobite  times.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it 
is  little  known  to  the  peasantry  by  the  name  of 
'Highland  Laddie;'  while  every  body  knows 
*  Jinglan  Johnnie.'  The  song  begins, 

<(  Jinglan  John,  the  meikle  man, 
He  met  wi'  a  lass  was  blythe  and  bonnie." 

Another  '  Highland  Laddie '  is  also  in  the 
'Museum,'  vol.  v.,  which  I  take  to  be  Ramsay's 
original,  as  he  has  borrowed  the  chorus — '  O  my 
bonnie  Highland  lad,'  &c.  It  consists  of  three 
stanzas  besides  the  chorus ;  and  has  humour  in 
its  composition.  It  is  an  excellent,  but  some- 
what licentious  song.  It  begins, 

"  As  I  cam'  o'er  Cairney  Mount, 
And  down  amang  the  blooming  heather." 

This  air,  and  the  common  'Highland  Laddie,' 
seem  only  to  be  different  sets. 

Another  '  Highland  Laddie,'  also  in  the  '  Mu- 
seum,' vol.  v.,  is  the  tune  of  several  Jacobite 
fragments.  One  of  these  old  songs  to  it  only 
exists,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  these  four  lines — 

"  Whare  ha'e  ye  been  a'  day, 

Bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie? 
Down  the  back  o'  Bell's  brae, 

Courtin'  Maggie,  courtin'  Maggie." 

Another  of  this  name  is  Dr  Arne's  beautiful  air, 
called  the  new  '  Highland  Laddie.' 

[We  need  not  give  here  the  different  songs  to  the 
tune  of  the  '  Highland  Laddie.'  The  following  obser- 
vation was  found  in  a  memorandum  book  belonging  to 
Burns : 

THE  HIGHLANDER'S  PRAYER  AT  SHERIFF-MUIK. 

"  O  Lord,  be  thou  with  us;  but  if  thou  be  not  with 
us,  be  not  against  us;  but  leave  it  between  the  red  coats 
and  us!"'] 


€1je  (Senile  gtoatn. 

To  sing  such  a  beautiful  air  to  such  execrable 
verses,  is  downright  prostitution  of  common  sense ! 
The  Scots  verses  indeed  are  tolerable. 

[The  air  to  which  'The  Gentle  Swain'  is  set  in  the 
Museum,  is  Burns's  favourite — 'Johnnie's  Grey  Breeks.' 
The  following  will  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the  English 
version : 

"  Now  smiling  Spring  again  appears, 
With  all  the  beauties  of  her  train, 
Love  soon  of  her  arrival  hears, 
And  flies  to  wound  the  gentle  swain." 

The  Scottish  verses  were  by  John  Mayne,  author  of 
'Logan  Braes,'  and  run  as  follows: — 


JENNY'S  heart  was  frank  and  free, 

And  wooers  she  had  mony,  yet 
Her  sang  was  aye,  Of  a'  I  see, 

Commend  me  to  my  Johnnie  yet. 
For,  air  and  late,  he  has  sic  gate 

To  mak'  a  body  cheerie,  that 
I  wish  to  be,  before  I  die, 

His  ain  kind  dearie  yet. 

Now  Jenny's  face  was  fa'  o'  grace, 

Her  shape  was  sma'  and  genty-like, 
And  few  or  nane  in  a'  the  place 

Had  gowd  and  gear  mair  plenty  yet; 
Tho'  war's  alarms,  and  Johnnie's  charms, 

Had  gart  her  aft  look  eerie,  yet 
She  sung  wi'  glee,  I  hope  to  be 

My  Johnnie's  ain  kind  dearie  yet. 

What  tho'  he's  now  gaen  far  awa', 

Where  guns  and  cannons  rattle,  yet 
Unless  my  Johnnie  chance  to  fa' 

In  some  uncanny  battle,  yet 
Till  he  return,  my  breast  will  burn 

Wi'  love  that  weel  may  cheer  me  yet, 
For  I  hope  to  see,  before  I  die, 

His  bairns  to  him  endear  me  yet  ] 


He  Stole  mg  Center  Heart  afoag. 

THIS  is  an  Anglo- Scottish  production,  but  by 
no  means  a  bad  one. 

[The  following  is  the  song.    The  tune  (a  very  fine 
one)  was  by  Signor  Thomaso  Giordani,  a  native  of  Italy. 

THE  fields  were  green,  the  hills  were  gay, 
And  birds  were  singing  on  each  spray, 
When  Colin  met  me  in  the  grove, 
And  told  me  tender  tales  of  love. 
Was  ever  swain  so  blythe  as  he, 
So  kind,  so  faithful,  and  so  free? 
In  spite  of  all  my  friends  could  say, 
Young  Colin  stole  my  heart  away. 

Whene'er  he  steps  the  meads  along, 
He  sweetly  joins  the  woodlark's  song; 
And  when  he  dances  on  the  green, 
There's  none  so  blythe  as  Colin  seen ; 
If  he's  but  by,  I  nothing  fear, 
For  I  alone  am  all  his  care; 
Then,  spite  of  all  my  friends  can  say, 
He's  stole  my  tender  heart  away. 

My  mother  chides  whene'er  I  roam, 
And  seems  surpris'd  I  quit  my  home; 
But  she'd  not  wonder  that  I  rove, 
Did  she  but  feel  how  much  I  love: 
Full  well  I  know  the  gen'rous  swain 
Will  never  give  my  bosom  pain; 
Then,  spite  of  all  my  friends  can  say, 
He's  stole  my  tender  heart  away.] 


jFairest  of  tfle  . 

IT  is  too  barefaced  to  take  Dr  Percy's  charm- 
ing song,  and  by  means  of  transposing  a  few 
English  words  into  Scots,  to  offer  to  pass  it  for 
a  Scots  song. — I  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
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Editor  until  the  first  volume  was  nearly  finished, 
else,  had  I  known  in  time,  I  would  have  pre- 
vented such  an  impudent  absurdity. 

[There  is  an  old  Scottish  song  in  Ramsay's  Tea  Table 
Miscellany,  (1724),  called  '  The  Young  Laird  and  Edin- 
burgh Katie,  to  which,  we  have  little  doubt,  Percy 
owed  the  idea  of  his  fine  pastoral.  We  give  one  verse 
of  it: 

"  0  Katie,  wiltu  gang  wi'  me, 
And  leave  the  dinsomc  town  awhile? 
The  blossom's  sprouting  from  the  tree, 
And  a'  the  summer's  gaun  to  smile." 

In  the  Museum  Dr  Percy's  very  beautiful  verses  are 
Scotchified,  which  Burns  very  properly  condemns.  The 
song,  as  Dr  Percy  wrote  it,  is  as  follows.  The  music  was 
by  Thomas  Carter: — 

O  NANCY,  wilt  thou  go  with  me, 

Nor  sigh  to  leave  the  flaunting  town! 
Can  silent  glens  have  charms  for  thee, 

The  lowly  cot  and  russet  gown? 
No  longer  drest  in  silken  sheen, 

No  longer  deck'd  with  jewels  rare, 
Say,  canst  thou  quit  each  courtly  scene, 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair! 

O  Nancy,  when  thou'rt  far  away, 

Wilt  thou  not  cast  a  wish  behind? 
Say,  canst  thou  face  the  parching  ray, 

Nor  shrink  before  the  wintry  wind! 
O  can  that  soft  and  gentle  niii'ii 

Extremes  of  hardship  learn  to  bear; 
Nor,  sad,  regret  each  courtly  scene, 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair? 

O  Nancy,  canst  thou  love  so  true, 

Through  perils  keen  with  me  to  go? 
Or  when  thy  swain  mishap  shall  rue, 

To  share  with  him  the  pangs  of  woe? 
Say,  should  disease  or  pain  befal, 

Wilt  thou  assume  the  nurse's  care? 
Nor,  wistful,  those  gay  scenes  rccal, 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair? 

And  when  at  last  thy  love  shall  die, 

Wilt  thou  receive  his  parting  breath? 
Wilt  thou  repress  each  struggling  sigh, 

And  cheer  with  smiles  the  bed  of  death 
And  wilt  thou  o'er  his  breathless  clay, 

Strew  flow'rs,  and  drop  the  tender  tear? 
Nor  then  regret  those  scenes  so  gay, 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair?] 


Ct)e  Slatlfjrfe  o't. 

THE  following  is  a  set  of  this  song,  which  was 
the  earliest  song  I  remember  to  have  got  by  heart. 
When  a  child,  an  old  woman  sung  it  to  me,  and  I 
picked  it  up,  every  word,  at  first  hearing : — 

"O  WILLIE,  wcel  I  mind  I  lent  you  my  hand, 
To  sing  you  a  song  which  you  did  me  command ; 
But  my  memory's  so  bad,  I  had  almost  forgot, 
That  you  call'd  it  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. 
II. 


I'll  not  sing  about  confusion,  delusion,  or  pride, 
I'll  sing  about  a  laddie  was  for  a  virtuous  bride; 
For  virtue  is  an  ornament  that  time  will  never  rot, 
And  preferable  to  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. 

Tho*  my  lassie  ha'e  nae  scarlets  or  silks  to  put  on, 
We  envy  not  the  greatest  that  sits  upon  the  throne, 
I  wad  rather  ha'e  my  lassie,  tho'  she  cam'  in  her  smock, 
Than  a  princess  wi'  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. 

Tho'  we  ha'e  nae  horses  or  menzie  at  command, 

We  will  toil  on  our  foot,  and  we'll  work  wi'  our  hand; 

And  when  wearied  without  rest,  we'll  find  it  sweet  in 

any  spot, 
And  we'll  value  not  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. 

If  wo  ha'e  ony  babies,  we'll  count  them  as  lent; 
Ha'e  we  less,  ha'e  we  mair,  we  will  aye  be  content; 
For  they  say  they  ha'e  mair  pleasure  that  wins  but 

groat, 
Than  the  miser  wi'  his  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. — 

I'll  not  meddle  wi'  th'  affairs  o'  the  kirk  or  the  queen ; 
They're  nae  matters  for  a  sang,  let  them  sink  let  them 

swim ; 
On  your  kirk  I'll  ne'er  encroach,  but  I'll  hold  it  still 

remote, 
Sae  tak'  this  for  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't." 

[The  old  song  of  '  The  Blaithrie  o't '  is  one  of  much 
spirit,  with  even  a  dash  of  pathos.  With  some  verbal 
alterations,  it  runs  as  follows: — 

"  WHEN  I  think  on  this  warld's  pelf, 

And  the  little  wee  share  I  have  o't  to  myself, 

And  how  the  lass  that  wants  it  is  by  the  lads  forgot; 

May  the  shame  fa'  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. 

Jockic  was  the  laddie  that  held  the  pleugh, 

But  now  he's  got  gowd  and  gear  eneugh; 

He  thinks  nae  mair  o'  me  that  wears  the  plaiden  coat : 

May  the  shame  fa'  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. 

Jenny  was  the  lassie  that  mucked  the  byre, 

But  now  she  is  clad  in  her  silken  attire, 

And  Jockie  says  he  lo'es  her, and  swears  he's  me  forgot: 

May  the  shame  fa'  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. 

But  all  this  shall  near  daunton  me, 

Sae  tang's  I  keep  my  fancy  free: 

For  the  lad  that's  sac  inconstant,  he's  not  worth  a  groat ; 

May  the  shame  fa'  tho  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't.'J 


£br,  or  Rate  of  a&ertrren. 


"  KATE  of  Aberdeen  "  is,  I  believe,  the  work 
of  poor  Cunningham  the  player;  of  whom  the 
following  anecdote,  though  told  before,  deserves 
a  recital.  A  fat  dignitary  of  the  church  coming 
past  Cunningham  one  Sunday,  as  the  poor  poet 
was  busy  plying  a  fishing-rod  in  some  stream  near 
Durham,  his  native  county,  his  reverence  repri- 
manded Cunningham  very  severely  for  such  an 
occupation  on  such  a  day.  The  poor  poet,  with 
that  inoffensive  gentleness  cf  manners  which  was 
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his  peculiar  characteristic,  replied,  that  he  hoped 
God  and  his  reverence  would  forgive  his  seeming 
profanity  of  that  sacred  day,  "as  he  had  no  dinner 
to  eat  but  what  lay  at  the  bottom  of  that  pool !  " 
This,  Mr  Woods  the  player,  who  knew  Cunning- 
ham well,  and  esteemed  him  much,  assured  me 
was  true. 

[Cunningham  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  not  Durham, 
as  stated  above  by  Burns.  He  had  little  consciousness 
of  his  own  merit  as  a  Poet,  and  seldom  wrote  but  when 
urged  by  necessity.  His  highest  ambition  was  to  be 
considered  a  great  actor,  for  which  he  had  no  requisite 
either  of  person  or  talent.  The  following  incident  in 
his  life  is  thus  recorded  by  Allan  Cunningham.  His 
volume  of  Poems  was  dedicated  to  Garrick,  whom,  in 
his  admiration  of  theatrical  talent,  he  would  naturally 
esteem  the  first  man  that  ever  existed.  He  trudged 
up  to  the  metropolis  to  present  his  volume  to  this  cele- 
brated character.  He  saw  him;  and,  according  to  his 
own  phrase,  he  was  treated  by  him  in  tlie  most  humili- 
ating and  scurvy  manner  imaginable.  Garrick  assumed  a 
cold  and  stately  air;  insulted  Cunningham,  by  behaving 
to  him  as  to  a  common  beggar,  and  gave  him  a  couple 
of  guineas,  accompanied  with  this  speech : — "  PLAYERS, 
Sir,  as  well  as  POETS,  are  always  poor.''  The  blow  was 
too  severe  for  the  Poet.  He  was  so  confused  at  the 
time,  that  he  had  not  the  use  of  his  faculties,  and 
indeed  never  recollected  that  he  ought  to  have  spurned 
the  offer  with  contempt,  till  his  best  friend,  Mrs  Slack, 
of  Newcastle,  reminded  him  of  it,  by  giving  him  a  sound 
box  on  the  ear,  when  he  returned  once  more  beneath 
her  sheltering  roof,  and  related  his  sad  story.  The 
repulse,  however,  preyed  deeply  on  his  spirits,  and 
drove  him  to  that  fatal  resource  of  disappointment, — 
dram  drinking. 

THE  silver  moon's  enamour'd  beam 

Steals  softly  through  the  night, 
To  wanton  with  the  winding  .stream, 

And  kiss  reflected  light. 
To  beds  of  state  go  balmy  sleep, 

(Tis  where  you've  seldom  been,) 
May's  vigil  while  the  shepherds  keep, 

With  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

The  nymphs  and  swains  expectant  wait, 

In  primrose  chaplets  gay, 
Till  morn  unbars  her  golden  gate, 

And  gives  the  promised  May. 
The  nymphs  and  swains  shall  all  declare 

The  promised  May,  when  seen, 
Not  half  so  fragrant,  half  so  fair, 

As  Kate  of  Aberdeen ! 

Strike  up  the  tabor's  boldest  notes, 

We'll  rouse  the  nodding  grove; 
The  nested  birds  shall  raise  their  throats, 

And  hail  the  maid  I  love: 
And  see — the  matin  lark  mistakes, 

He  quits  the  tufted  green ; 
Fond  bird!  'tis  not  the  morning  breaks, 

'Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen ! 

Now  lightsome  o'er  the  level  mead, 

Where  midnight  fairies  rove, 
Like  them,  the  jocund  dance  we'll  lead, 

Or  tune  the  reed  to  love: 


For  see  the  rosy  May  draws  nigh, 
She  claims  a  virgin  queen; 

And  hark,  the  happy  shepherds  cry, 
'  'Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen  !'] 


Ctoeetr 


Is  Ramsay's  '  Tea-table  Miscellany,'  he  tells  us 
that  about  thirty  of  the  songs  in  that  publication 
were  the  works  of  some  young  gentlemen  of  his 
acquaintance  ;  which  songs  are  marked  with  the 
letters  D.,  C.,  &c.—  Old  Mr  Tytler,  of  Wood- 
houselee,  the  worthy  and  able  defender  of  the 
beauteous  Queen  of  Scots,  told  me  that  the  songs 
marked  C.  in  the  '  Tea-table,'  were  the  composi- 
tion of  a  Mr  Crawfurd,  of  the  house  of  Achnames, 
who  was  afterwards  unfortunately  drowned  com- 
ing from  France.  —  As  Tytler  was  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  Allan  Ramsay,  I  think  the  anec- 
dote may  be  depended  on.  Of  consequence,  the 
beautiful  song  of  '  Tweed  Side  '  is  Mr  Crawfurd  's, 
and  indeed  does  great  honour  to  his  poetical 
talents.  He  was  a  Robert  Crawfurd;  the  Mary 
he  celebrates,  was  a  Mary  Stewart,  of  the  Castle- 
Milk  family,  afterwards  married  to  a  Mr  John 
Ritchie. 

[ROBERT  CRAWFDRD,  author  of  'Tweed  Side,'  'The 
Bush  aboon  Traquair,'  &c.,  was  a  cadet  of  the  family 
of  Drumsoy.  He  is  sometimes  called  WILLIAM  Craw- 
furd, a  mistake  arising  from  Lord  Woodhouselee  mis- 
applying an  expression  in  one  of  Hamilton  of  Bangour's 
letters  regarding  a  Will.  Crawfurd.  His  father  was 
twice  married,  first,  to  a  daughter  of  a  Gordon  of  Turn- 
berry,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Thomas,  at  one  time 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France,  and  Robert, 
the  poet.  The  latter  resided  long  in  France,  and  died, 
or,  as  is  said,  was  drowned  on  returning  to  his  native 
country,  in  1732.  The  second  marriage  of  the  father 
was  to  Jean,  daughter  of  Archibald  Crawfurd  of  Au- 
chinames,  in  Renfrewshire,  by  whom  he  had  a  large 
family.  Hence  the  mistake  of  making  the  poet  belong 
to  the  Auchinames  family  (as  is  generally  done)—  a 
mistake,  we  believe,  first  exposed  by  Mr  David  Laing, 
of  the  Signet  Library,  Edinburgh.  Mr  Ramsay  of 
Ochtertyre,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Blacklock,  dated  27th 
Oct.,  1787,  says,  "You  may  tell  Mr  Burns  when  you 
see  him,  that  Colonel  Edmonston  told  me  t'other  day 
that  his  cousin  Colonel  George  Crawfurd  was  no  poet, 
but  a  great  singer  of  songs  ;  but  that  his  eldest  brother 
ROBERT  (by  a  former  marriage)  had  a  great  turn  that 
way,  having  written  the  words  of  '  The  Bush  aboon 
Traquair'  and  'Tweed  side.'  That  the  Mary  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  was  Mary  Stewart  of  the  Castlemilk 
family,  afterwards  wife  of  Mr  John  Belches.  The 
colonel  (Edmonston)  never  saw  Robert  Crawfurd, 
though  he  was  at  his  burial  fifty-five  years  ago.  He 
was  a  pretty  young  man,  and  lived  long  in  France."  — 
According  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Mary  celebrated  in 
'Tweed  side'  did  not  belong  to  the  Castlemilk  family, 
but  was  Mary  Lilias  Scott  of  the  Harden  family,  a  des- 
cendant of  another  famed  beauty,  Mary  Scott  of  Dry- 
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hope  in  Selkirkshire,  known  by  the  name   of  "The  '  country,  and  may  make  a  considerable  figure  in  it  now. 


Flower  of  Yarrow." 
The  following  is  Crawford's  song  of  Tweed  Side: — 

WHAT  beauties  does  Flora  disclose! 

How  sweet  are  her  smiles  upon  Tweed! 
Yet  Mary's,  still  sweeter  than  those, 

Both  nature  and  fancy  exceed. 
Nor  daisy,  nor  sweet  blushing  rose, 

Nor  all  the  gay  flowers  of  the  field, 
Nor  Tweed  gliding  gently  through  those, 

Such  beauty  and  pleasure  does  yield. 

The  warblers  are  heard  in  the  grove, 

The  linnet,  the  lark,  and  the  thrush, 
The  blackbird,  and  sweet  cooing  dove, 

With  music  enchant  every  bush. 
Come,  let  us  go  forth  to  the  mead, 

Let  us  see  how  the  primroses  spring, 
We'll  lodge  in  some  village  on  Tweed, 

And  love  while  the  feather'd  flocks  sing. 

How  does  my  love  pass  the  long  day? 

Does  Mary  not  tend  a  few  sheep? 
Do  they  never  carelessly  stray, 

While  happily  she  lies  asleep? 
Tweed's  murmurs  should  lull  her  to  rest, 

Kind  nature  indulging  my  bliss, 
To  relieve  the  soft  pains  of  my  breast, 

I'd  steal  an  ambrosial  kiss. 

Tis  she  docs  the  virgins  excel, 

No  beauty  with  her  may  compare; 
Love's  graces  around  her  do  dwell ; 

She's  fairest  where  thousands  arc  fair. 
Say,  charmer,  where  do  thy  flocks  stray? 

Oh!  tell  me  at  noon  where  they  feed? 
Shall  I  seek  them  on  sweet  winding  Tay, 

Or  the  pleasantcr  banks  of  the  Tweed?] 

I  have  seen  a  song,  calling  itself  the  original 
Tweed  Side,  and  said  to  have  been  composed  by 
Lord  Yestcr.  It  consisted  of  two  stanzas,  of 
which  I  still  recollect  the  first — 

"  When  Maggy  and  I  was  acquaint, 

I  carried  my  noddle  fu'  hie; 
N.-ic  lintwhitc  on  a'  the  green  plain, 

Nor  gowdspink  sne  happy  as  me ; 
But  I  saw  her  sac  fair,  and  I  lo'ed; 

I  woo'd,  but  I  came  nae  great  speed; 
So  now  I  maun  wander  abroad, 

And  lay  my  banes  far  frae  the  Tweed." 

[LORD  YESTER,  afterwards  marquis  of  Tweeddalc, 
died  in  1713,  in  his  G8th  year.  According  to  Mr  Robert 
Chambers,  he  "  was  a  distinguished  statesman  in  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Anne,  and  married  the  only 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  considered  the 
greatest  heiress  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  instruments  in  carrying  through  the  Union, 
being  at  the  head  of  the  party  called  the  Squadrono 
Volante.  Macky,  in  his  curious  work  of  that  period, 
describes  him  as  a  great  cncouragcr  and  promoter  of 
trade  and  the  welfare  of  las  country.  '  He  hath  good 
sense,'  he  adds,  '»  very  modest,  much  a  man  of  hon- 
our, and  hot  when  piqued;  is  highly  esteemed  in  his  i 
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He  is  a  short  brown  man,  towards  sixty  years  old. 
The  song  must  have  been  written  before  1 697,  when  he 
ceased  to  be  Lord  Yester,  by  succeeding  his  father. 
Neidpath  Castle,  near  Peebles,  which  overhangs  the 
Tweed,  must  be  the  locality  of  the  song— that  being 
then  the  property,  and  one  of  the  residences,  of  the 
Tweeddale  family.  The  song  first  appeared  in  Mr 
Herd's  Collection,  1776."  The  last  stanza  runs  thus: — 

To  Maggie  my  love  I  did  tell, 

Saut  tears  did  my  passion  express, 
Alas!  for  I  lo'ed  her  o'erwell, 

An'  the  women  lo'e  sic  a  man  less. 
Her  heart  it  was  frozen  and  cauld, 

Her  pride  had  my  ruin  decreed; 
Therefore  I  will  wander  abroad, 

And  lay  my  banes  far  frae  the  Tweed.] 


QTtje  Uoatt'c  Kotos 

THE  author  of  the  Boatie  Rows  was  a  Mr 
Ewen  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  a  charming  display  of 
womanly  affection,  mingling  with  the  concerns 
and  occupations  of  life.  It  is  nearly  equal  to 
'  There's  nae  Luck  about  the  House.' 

[The  Mr  Ewen  here  spoken  of  was  JOHN  EWEN,  a 
native  of  Montrose,  who  early  in  life  went  to  Aberdeen, 
where  he  accumulated  a  large  fortune  as  a  dealer  in 
hardware  goods.  He  died  in  1821,  aged  eighty.  We 
know  not  on  what  authority  Burns  attributed  this  song 
to  him. 

0  WEEL  may  the  boatie  row, 
And  better  may  she  speed, 

And  leesome  may  the  boatie  row, 

That  wins  the  bairns'  bread: 
The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows, 

The  boatie  rows  indeed ; 
And  weel  may  the  boatie  row, 

That  wins  the  bairns'  bread. 

1  cuist  my  line  in  Largo  bay, 
And  fishes  I  catch'd  nine; 

There  was  three  to  boil,  and  three  to  fry, 

And  three  to  bait  the  line: 
The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows, 

The  boatie  rows  indeed; 
And  happy  be  the  lot  of  a' 

That  wishes  her  to  speed. 

O  wool  may  the  boatie  row, 

That  fills  a  heavy  creel, 
And  flea-Is  us  a1  frae  head  to  feet, 

And  buys  onr  porridge  meal : 
The  boatio  rows,  the  boatie  rows» 

The  hoatic  rows  indeed; 
And  hnppy  bo  the  lot  of  a* 

That  wish  the  boatie  speed. 

When  Jamie  vow'd  he  would  be  mine, 

And  wan  frae  me  my  heart, 
O  muckle  lighter  grew  my  creel, 

He  sw,ore  we'd  never  part: 
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The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows, 

The  boatie  rows  fu'  weel; 
And  muckle  lighter  is  the  load, 

When  love  bears  up  the  creel. 

My  kurtch  I  put  upo'  my  head, 

And  dress' d  mysel  fu'  braw; 
I  trow  my  heart  was  douf  an'  wae. 

When  Jamie  gaed  awa 
But  weel  may  the  boatie  row, 

And  lucky  be  her  part; 
And  lightsome  be  the  lassie's  care, 

That  yields  an  honest  heart. 

When  Sawney,  Jock,  and  Janetie, 

Are  up  and  gotten  lear, 
They'll  help  to  gar  the  boatie  row, 

And  lighten  a'  our  care; 
The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows, 

The  boatie  rows  fu'  weel ; 
And  lightsome  be  her  heart  that  bears 

The  murlain  and  the  creel. 

And  when  wi'  age  we're  worn  down, 

And  hirpling  round  the  door, 
They'll  row  to  keep  us  dry  and  warm, 

As  we  did  them  before: — 
Then  weel  may  the  boatie  row, 

She  wins  the  bairns'  bread : 
And  happy  be  the  lot  of  a' 

That  wish  the  boat  to  speed.] 


ANOTHER,  but  very  pretty  Anglo- Scottish  piece. 

['The  Happy  Marriage*  -was  written  by  EDWARD 
MOORE,  author  of '  The  Gamester,'  a  tragedy ,  and  other 
works.  He  died  in  1757.  The  lady  whom  he  cele- 
brates, his  wife,  was  Janet  Hamilton,  who,  like  her 
husband,  was  also  a  clever  writer  of  verses.  Shortly 
before  her  marriage,  she  addressed  a  poem  to  a  female 
companion,  the  first  and  last  verses  of  which  we  may 
quote  as  specimens: — 

You  will  think  it,  my  dear,  for  the  fault  I  must  own, 
Your  Jessy  at  last  is  quite  covetous  grown; 
Though  millions  of  fortune  should  lavishly  pour, 
I  still  should  be  wretched,  if  I  had  not  MORE. 

Yon  will  wonder,  my  girl,  who  this  dear  one  can  be, 

Whose  merit  can  boast  such  a  conquest  as  me ; 

But  you  shan't  know  his  name,  though  I  told  you  before, 

It  begins  with  an  M;  but  I  dare  not  say  MORE. 

* 

The  following  is  Moore's  song,  given  hi  the  Museum : 

How  blest  has  my  time  been,  what  joys  have  I  known, 
Since  wedlock's  soft  bondage  made  Jessy  my  own; 
So  joyful  my  heart  is,  so  easy  my  chain, 
That  freedom  is  tasteless,  and  roving  a  pain. 

Through  walks  grown  with  woodbines,  as  often  we  stray, 
Around  us  our  boys  and  girls  frolic  and  play; 
How  pleasing  their  sport  is,  the  wanton  ones  see, 
And  borrow  their  looks  from  my  Jeesy  and  me. 


To  try  her  sweet  temper,  oft-times  am  I  seen, 
In  revels  all  day  with  the  nymphs  on  the  green ; 
Tlio'  painful  my  absence,  my  doubts  she  beguiles, 
And  meets  me  at  night  with  complacence  and  smiles. 

What  tho'  on  her  cheeks  the  rose  loses  its  hue, 

Her  wit  and  good-humour  bloom  all  the  year  through, 

Time  still  as  he  flies  adds  increase  to  her  truth, 

And  gives  to  her  mind  what  he  steals  from  her  youth. 

Ye  shepherds  so  gay,  who  make  love  to  ensnare, 
And  cheat  with  false  vows  the  too  credulous  fair: 
In  search  of  true  pleasure,  how  vainly  you  roam ; 
To  hold  it  for  life,  you  must  find  it  at  home.] 


Or  13o6tr. 

IT  appears  evident  to  me,  that  Oswald  com- 
posed his  '  Roslin  Castle '  on  the  modulation  of 
this  air. — In  the  second  part  of  Oswald's  in  the 
three  first  bars,  he  has  either  hit  on  a  wonderful 
similarity  to,  or  else  he  has  entirely  borrowed  the 
three  first  bars  of  the  old  air;  and  the  close  of 
both  tunes  is  almost  exactly  the  same.  The  old 
verses  to  which  it  was  sung,  when  I  took  down 
the  notes  from  a  country  girl's  voice,  had  no  great 
merit. — The  following  is  a  specimen : — 

There  was  a  pretty  May,  and  a  milkin'  she  went, 
Wi'  her  red  rosy  cheeks,  and  her  coal  black  hair; 
And  she  has  met  a  young  man  a  comin'  o'er  the  bent, 
With  a  double  and  adieu  to  thee,  fair  May. 

O  where  are  ye  goin',  my  am  pretty  May, 
Wi'  thy  red  rosy  cheeks,  and  thy  coal  black  hair? 
Unto  the  yowes  a  milkin',  kind  Sir,  she  says, 
With  a  double  and  adieu  to  thee,  fair  May. 

What  if  I  gang  alang  wi'  thee,  my  ain  pretty  May, 
Wi'  thy  red  rosy  cheeks,  and  thy  coal  black  hair; 
Wad  I  be  aught  the  warse  o"  that,  kind  Sir,  she  says, 
With  a  double  and  adieu  to  thee,  fair  May. 

[Burns  was  mistaken,  as  we  have  shown  in  a  pre- 
vious page,  in  supposing  that  Oswald  was  the  composer 
of  the  tune  '  Roslin  Castle.'] 


Dream. 


THF.  Mary  here  alluded  to  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  Miss  Mary  Macghie,  daughter  to  the  Laird 
of  Airds,  in  Galloway.  The  Poet  was  a  Mr  Lowe, 
who  likewise  wrote  another  beautiful  song,  called 
Pompey's  Ghost.  —  I  have  seen  a  poetic  epistle 
from  him  in  North  America,  where  he  now  is,  or 
lately  was,  to  a  lady  in  Scotland.  —  By  the  strain 
of  the  verses,  it  appears  that  they  allude  to  some 
love  disappointment. 


[John  Lowe  was  the  son  of  the  gardener  at  Kenmure 
castle  in  Galloway.     Having  studied  for  the  church, 
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he  was  employed  as  tutor  by  Mr  Macghie  at  Airds,  an 
estate  near  t lie  confluence  of  the  Dee  ami  the  Ken . 
While  residing  there,  about  the  year  1 772,  a  gentleman 
named  Alexander  Miller,  the  lover  of  Miss  Mary  Mac- 
ghie,  was  drowned  at  tea — and  this  gave  occasion  to 
the  song  which  preserves  Lowe's  name.  Lowe's  life 
was  unfortunate.  He  died  in  America  towards  the 
close  of  the  hut  century.  In  Cromek  there  is  a  Scot- 
tish version  of  '  Mary's  Dream'  given,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  original  one,  but  is  only  one  of  the  many  forgeries 
imposed  on  Cromek. 

MART'S  DREAM. 

THE  moon  had  climb'd  the  highest  hill, 

Which  rises  o'er  the  source  of  Dee, 
And  from  the  eastern  summit  shed 

Her  silver  light  on  tow'r  and  tree: 
When  Mary  laid  her  down  to  sleep, 

Her  thoughts  on  Sandy  far  at  sea; 
When  soft  and  low  a  voice  was  heard, 

Saying,  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me! 

She  from  her  pillow  gently  rais'd 

Her  head,  to  ask  who  there  might  be; 
She  saw  young  Sandy  shiv'ring  stand, 

With  visage  pale  and  hollow  e'e: — 
O  Mary  dear!  cold  is  my  clay, 

It  lies  beneath  a  stormy  sea; 
Far,  far  from  thee,  I  sleep  in  death, 

So,  Mary,  weep  no  mere  for  me! 

Three  stormy  nights  and  stormy  days 

We  toss'd  upon  the  raging  main, 
And  long  we  strove  our  bark  to  save, 

But  all  our  striving  was  in  vain; 
Even  then,  when  horror  chill'd  my  blood, 

My  heart  was  fill'd  with  love  for  thec: 
The  storm  is  past,  and  I  at  rest, 

So,  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me ! 

O  maiden  dear!  thyself  prepare, 

We  soon  shall  meet  upon  that  shore 
Where  love  is  free  from  doubt  and  care, 

And  thon  and  I  shall  part  no  more! — 
Loud  crow'd  the  cock,  the  shadows  fled; 

No  more  of  Sandy  could  she  see; 
But  soft  the  passing  spirit  said, 

Sweet  Mary!  weep  no  more  for  me! j 


Clje 


tfjat  trnBs  tf)c  <Soat«. 


BT  MR  DCDOEO.V. 


THIS  Dudgeon  is  a  respectable  farmer's  son  in 
Berwickshire. 

[  William  Dudgeon  was  for  many  years  an  extensive 
farmer  at  Preston  in  Berwickshire.  He  died  in  Oct., 
1813,  aged  about  sixty.  His  song  is  a  very  fine  one, 
and  popular.  The  tune  is  said  to  be  a  Highland  air: — 

Ur  amang  yon  cliffy  rocks, 
Sweetly  rings  the  rising  echo, 
To  the  maid  that  tends  the  goats, 
Lilting  o'er  her  native  notes. 


Hark,  she  sings,  Young  Sandy's  kind. 
And  he's  promis'd  aye  to  lo'e  me; 
1I«  re's  a  broach  I  ne'er  shall  tine, 
Till  he's  fairly  married  to  me. 
Drive  away,  ye  drone,  time, 
And  bring  about  our  bridal  day. 

Sandy  herds  a  flock  o*  sheep, 
Aften  does  he  blaw  the  whistle, 
In  a  strain  sae  daftly  sweet, 
Lammies  list'ning  danrna  bleat. 
He's  as  fleet's  the  mountain  roe, 
Hardy  as  the  highland  heather, 
Wading  through  the  winter  snow, 
Keeping  aye  his  flock  together; 
But  a  plaid,  wi'  bare  hough*, 
He  braves  the  bleakest  norlin  blast. 

Brawly  he  can  dance  and  sing 
Canty  glee  or  highland  cronach; 
Mane  can  ever  match  his  fling, 
At  a  reel,  or  round  a  ring; 
Wightly  can  he  wield  a  rung, 
In  a  brawl  he's  aye  the  bangster; 
A'  his  praise  can  ne'er  be  rang 
By  the  langest-winded  sangster. 

Sangs  that  sing  o*  Sandy 

Come  short,  though  they  were  e'er  *•> 


n  iLobr  torrc  in  a  /Hire. 

I  NEVER  heard  more  of  the  words  of  this  oM 
song  than  the  thle. 

[The  old  song  commenced  with  these  words: 

"  I  wish  my  love  were  in  a  mire, 
That  I  might  pu'  her  out  again." 

But  the  rest  of  it  is  lost. 

The  song  in  the  Museum  to  the  old  tune  with  the 
above  title  is  a  translation  from  Sappho,  by  Ambrose 
Philips.  It  opens  thus:  — 

Blest  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee; 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while, 
So  softly  speak,  and  sweetly  smile.] 


ailan  CBatrr. 

THIS  Allan  Water,  which  the  composer  of  the 
music  has  honoured  with  the  name  of  the  air,  I 
have  been  told,  is  Allan  Water  in  Strathallan. 

[Robert  Crawfurd,of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 
was  the  author  of  the  song  given  in  the  Museum  to  the 
tune  of '  Allan  Water.'  It  begins: — 

What  numbers  shall  the  Muse  repeat, 
What  verse  be  found  to  praise  my  Annie; 

On  her  ten  thousand  graces  wait, 
Each  swain  admires  and  own's  she's  bonnie.J 
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Caere's  nae  ilucft  afiout  tlje  &ouse. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  songs  in  the 
Scots,  or  any  other  language. — The  two  lines, 

"  And  will  I  see  his  face  again, 
And  will  I  hear  him  speak!" 

as  well  as  the  two  preceding  ones,  are  unequalled 
almost  by  any  thing  I  ever  heard  or  read:  and 
the  lines, 

"  The  present  moment  is  our  ain, 
The  neist  we  never  saw," 

are  worthy  of  the  first  poet.  It  is  long  posterior 
to  Ramsay's  days.  About  the  year  1771  or  1772 
it  came  first  on  the  streets  as  a  ballad ;  and  I  sup- 
pose the  composition  of  the  song  was  not  much 
anterior  to  that  period. 

[The  authorship  of  this  song  has  been  much  disputed. 
It  is  generally  ascribed  to  William  Julius  Mickle,  the 
translator  of  the  Lusiad,  and  this  is  countenanced  by  the 
fact  that  a  copy  of  it,  hi  his  own  hand-writing,  was 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  death ;  but  other  evi- 
dence goes  to  prove  that  it  was  the  production  of  a 
poor  schoolmistress,  named  Jean  Adams,  who  lived  at 
Crawfurd's-dyke,  Greenock,  early  in  the  last  century. 
Jean  was  a  woman  of  natural  talents  and  great  enthu- 
siasm of  character,  but  her  life  was  chequered  and 
unfortunate,  and  at  last  she  was  constrained  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  Town's  Hospital,  Glasgow,  where  she 
died  on  the  9th  April,  1765.  A  volume  of  her  poems 
was  published  for  her  by  subscription,  at  Glasgow,  in 
1 734.  They  are  chiefly  of  a  moral  and  religious  cast ; 
and  although  the  above  song  is  not  among  them,  she 
was  known  to  avow  herself  the  author  of  it  long  before 
Mickle's  name  was  known.  The  stanza  beginning — 

"  The  cauld  blasts  o'  the  wintry  wind,'' 
is  said  to  be  an  interpolation  by  Dr  Beattie. 

AND  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  true? 

And  are  ye  sure  he's  weel? 
Is  this  a  time  to  talk  o'  wark? 

Ye  jads,  lay  by  your  wheel! 
Is  this  a  time  to  talk  o'  wark 

When  Colin's  at  the  door? 
Gi'e  me  my  cloak, — I'll  to  the  quay, 

And  see  him  come  ashore. 

For  there's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 

There's  nae  luck  ava, 
There's  little  pleasure  in  the  house, 

When  our  gudeman's  awa. 

Rise  up  and  mak'  a  clean  fire-side, 

Put  on  the  muckle  pat: 
Gi'e  little  Kate  her  cotton  gown, 

And  Jock  his  Sunday's  coat. 
And  mak'  their  'shoon  as  black  as  slaes, 

Their  hose  as  white  as  snaw ; 
It's  a'  to  please  my  ain  gudeman, 

He  likes  to  see  them  braw. 


There  is  twa  hens  upon  the  bauk, 

'S  been  fed  this  month  and  mair; 
Mak  haste  and  thraw  their  necks  about, 

That  Colin  weel  may  fare ! 
And  spread  the  table  neat  and  clean, 

Gar  ilka  thing  look  braw; 
It's  a'  for  love  of  my  gudeman, 

For  he's  been  lang  awa. 

O  gi'e  me  down  my  bigonets, 

My  bishop-satin  gown; 
For  I  maun  tell  the  bailie's  wife 

That  Colin's  come  to  town ; 
My  Sunday's  shoon  they  maun  gae  on, 

My  hose  o'  pearl  blue, 
It's  a'  to  please  my  ain  gudeman, 

For  he's  baith  leel  and  true. 

Sae  true's  his  word,  sae  smooth's  his  speech, 

His  breath  like  caller  ah-, 
His  very  fit  has  music  in't, 

When  he  comes  up  the  stair. 
And  will  I  see  his  face  again! 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak! 
I'm  downright  dizzy  wi'  the  thought, 

In  troth,  I'm  like  to  greet! 

The  cauld  blasts  of  the  winter  wind, 

That  thrilled  thro'  my  heart, 
They're  a'  blaun  by:  I  ha'e  him  safe, 

'Till  death  we'll  never  part ; 
But  what  puts  parting  hi  my  head? 

It  may  be  far  awa; 
The  present  moment  is  our  ain, 

The  neist  we  never  saw! 

Since  Colin's  well,  I'm  well  content, 

I  ha'e  nae  mair  to  crave ; 
Could  I  but  live  to  mak'  him  blest, 

I'm  blest  aboon  the  lave. 
And  will  I  see  his  face  again! 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak ! 
I'm  downright  dizzy  with  the  thought, 

In  troth,  I'm  like  to  greet !  ] 


ram,)  (LiLloo. 

THIS  is  a  very  pretty  song;  but  I  fancy  that 
the  first  half  stanza,  as  well  as  the  tune  itself,  are 
much  older  than  the  rest  of  the  words. 

[The  song  appears  in  Ramsay's  Tea-Table  Miscellany, 
but  the  name  of  the  author  is  unknown. 

TARRY  woo,  tarry  woo, 
Tarry  woo  is  ill  to  spin ; 
Card  it  weil,  card  it  weil, 
Card  it  weil  ere  ye  begin ; 
When  'tis  carded,  row'd  and  spun, 
Then  the  work  is  haflens  done; 
But  when  woven,  drest,  and  clean, 
It  may  be  cleading  for  a  queen. 

Sing,  my  bonny  harmless  sheep, 
That  feed  upon  the  mountains  steep, 
Bleating  sweetly  as  ye  go, 
Through  the  winter's  frost  and  snow; 
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JTart,  and  hynd,  and  fallow-deer, 

No  by  half  so  useful  are : 

Frae  kings  to  him  that  hauds  the  plough, 

Are  all  oblig'd  to  tarry  woo. 

Up,  ye  shepherds,  dance  and  skip, 
O'er  the  hills  and  valleys  trip, 
Sing  up  the  praise  of  tarry  woo, 
Sing  the-flooks  that  boar  it  too. 
Harmless  creatures,  without  blame, 
That  clead  the  back  and  cram  the  wame, 
Keep  us  warm  and  hearty  fou; 
Leezc  me  on  the  tarry  woo. 

How  happy  is  the  shepherd's  life, 
Far  frac  courts,  and  free  of  strife, 
While  the  gimmers  bleat  and  bae, 
And  the  lambkins  answer  mae ; 
No  such  music  to  his  ear; — 
Of  thief  or  fox  he  has  no  fear; 
Sturdy  kent  and  colly  true, 
Will  defend  the  tarry  woo. 

He  lives  content,  and  envies  none; 
Not  even  the  monarch  on  his  throne, 
Tho'  he  the  royal  sceptre  sways, 
Has  not  sweeter  holidays, 
Who'd  be  a  king,  can  ony  tell, 
When  a  shepherd  sings  sae  well? 
Sings  sac  well  and  pays  his  due, 
With  honest  heart  and  tarry  woo.] 


dratnaetjree. 

TJIE  song  of  Gramachree  was  composed  by  a 
Mr  Poe,  a  counsellor  at  law  in  Dublin.  This 
anecdote  I  had  from  a  gentleman  who  knew  the 
lady,  the  "  Molly,"  \vho  is  the  subject  of  the  song, 
and  to  whom  Mr  Poe  sent  the  first  manuscript  of 
his  most  beautiful  verses.  I  do  not  remember  any 
single  line  that  has  more  true  pathos  than 

"How  can  she  break  the   honest  heart  that  wears  her 
hi  its  core!" 

But  as  the  song  is  Irish,  it  had  nothing  to  do  in 
this  collection. 

[It  is  not  positively  known  whether  the  tune  of 
'  Gramachree '  be  originally  Scotch  or  Irish.  The  song 
upon  which  Burns  makes  the  above  commentary,  runs 
as  follows: — 

As  down  on  Banna's  banks  I  stray'd, 

One  evening  in  May, 
The  little  birds  in  blythest  notes 

Made  vocal  every  spray: 
They  sung  their  little  talcs  of  love, 

They  sung  them  o'er  and  o'er, 
Ah  Gramachrec,  ma  Collcenoughe, 

Ma  Molly  Ashtore! 
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The  daisy  pied,  and  all  the  sweets 

The  dawn  of  nature  yields; 
The  primrose  pale,  the  vi'let  blue, 

Lay  scatterM  oVr  the  fields: 
Such  fragrance  in  the  bosom  lies 

Of  her  whom  I  adore. 
Ah  Ciramachree,  &c. 

I  laid  me  down  upon  a  bank, 

Bewailing  my  sad  fate, 
That  doom'd  me  thus  the  slave  of  love, 

And  cruel  Molly's  hate: 
How  can  she  break  the  honest  heart 

That  wears  her  in  its  core  ! 
Ah  Gramachree,  &c. 

You  said  you  lov'd  me,  Molly  dear; 

Ah!  why  did  I  believe? 
Yet  who  could  think  such  tender  words 

Were  meant  but  to  deceive? 
That  love  was  all  I  ask'd  on  earth ; 

Nay,  heav*n  could  give  no  more. 
Ah  Gramachree,  &c. 

Oh  had  I  all  the  flocks  that  graze 

On  yonder  verdant  hill, 
Or  low*d  for  me  the  num'rons  herds 

That  yon  green  pasture  fill ; 
With  her  I  love  I'd  gladly  share 

My  kine  and  fleecy  store. 
Ah  Gramachree,  &o. 

Two  turtle-doves  above  my  head 

Sat  courting  on  a  bough ; 
I  envied  not  their  happiness, 

To  see  them  bill  and  coo: 
Such  fondness  once  for  me  she  shcwM ; 

But  now,  alas!  'tis  o'er. 
Ah  Gramachrcc,  &c. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  my  Molly  dear, 

Thy  loss  I  e'er  shall  mourn ; 
Whilst  life  remains  in  Strephon's  heart, 

Twill  beat  for  thee  alone: 
Tho'  thou  art  false,  may  heaven  on  thco 

Its  choicest  blessings  pour! 
Ah  Gramachree,  &c.] 


Cfje  Collier's  Uonnie  Hasst'r. 

TffE  first  half  stanza  is  much  older  than  the 
days  of  Ramsay.     The  old  words  began  thus : — 

"  The  collier  has  a  dochtcr,and  O  she's  wondrous  bonnie ! 
A  laird  ho  was  that  sought  her,  rich  baith  in  lands  and 

money, 

She  wad  nae  ha'e  a  laird,  nor  wad  she  be  a  lady, 
But  she  wad  ha'e  a  collier,  the  colour  o'  her  daddic." 

[It  is  Ramsay's  version  of  the  song  that  is  given  in 
the  Museum.    It  rnns  as  follows:— 

TUB  collier  has  a  daughter, 
And,  O!  she's  wondrous  bonnie. 

A  laird  he  was  that  sought  her, 
Rich  baith  in  lands  and  money. 
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The  tutors  watched  the  motion 
Of  this  young  honest  lover: 

But  love  is  like  the  ocean; 
\Vha  can  its  depths  discover! 

He  had  the  art  to  please  ye, 

And  was  by  a'  respected; 
His  airs  sat  round  him  easy, 

Genteel  but  unaffected. 
The  collier's  bonnie  lassie, 

Fair  as  the  new-blown  lilie, 
Aye  sweet,  and  never  saucy, 

Secured  the  heart  o'  Willie. 

He  loved,  beyond  expression, 

The  charms  that  were  about  her, 
And  panted  for  possession: 

His  life  was  dull  without  her. 
After  mature  resolving, 

Close  to  his  breast  he  held  her, 
In  saftest  flames  dissolving, 

He  tenderly  thus  telled  her: 

My  bonnie  collier's  daughter, 

Let  naething  discompose  ye ; 
It's  no  your  scanty  tocher, 

Shall  ever  gar  me  lose  ye: 
For  I  have  gear  in  plenty; 

And  love  says,  it's  my  duty 
To  ware  what  heaven  has  lent  me 

Upon  your  wit  and  beauty.] 


/Hi?  atn  lu'nti  Draw,  <&. 

THE  old  words  of  this  song  are  omitted  here, 
though  much  more  beautiful  than  those  inserted ; 
which  were  mostly  composed  by  poor  Fergusson, 
in  one  of  his  merry  humours.  The  old  words 
began  thus: — 

"  I'll  rowe  thee  o'er  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O, 
111  rowe  thee  o'er  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O ; 
Altho'  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  wat, 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary,  O, 
111  rowe  thee  o'er  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O." 

[The  song  given  in  the  Museum  is  as  follows: — 

WILL  ye  gang  o'er  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O ; 
And  cuddle  there  fu'  kindly, 

Wi'  me,  my  kind  dearie,  O ! 
At  thorny  bush,  or  birken  tree, 

We'll  daff,  and  never  weary,  O ; 
They'll  scug  ill  een  frae  you  and  me, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 

Nae  herds  wi'  kent  or  colly  there, 

Shall  ever  come  to  fear  ye,  0 ; 
But  laverocks  whistling  in  the  air 

Shall  woo,  like  me,  their  dearie,  O. 


While  ithers  herd  their  lambs  and  ewes, 
And  toil  for  warld's  gear,  my  jo, 

Upon  the  lea  my  pleasure  grows 
Wi'  thee,  my  kind  dearie,  O  ] 

fHarg  Scott,  tfje  jFIotoet  of  Yarroto. 

MR  ROBERTSON,  in  his  statistical  account  of  the 
parish  of  Selkirk,  says,  that  Mary  Scott,  the 
Flower  of  Yarrow,  was  descended  from  the  Dry- 
hope,  and  married  into  the  Harden  family.  Her 
daughter  was  married  to  a  predecessor  of  the  pre- 
sent Sir  Francis  Elliot  of  Stobbs,  and  of  the  late 
Lord  Heathfield. 

There  is  a  circumstance  in  their  contract  of 
marriage  that  merits  attention,  as  it  strongly 
marks  the  predatory  spirit  of  the  times.  The 
father-in-law  agrees  to  keep  his  daughter  for 
some  time  after  the  marriage ;  for  which  the  son- 
in-law  binds  himself  to  give  him  the  profits  of  the 
first  Michaelmas  moon ! 

["Near  the  lower  extremity  of  St  Mary's  lake,  (a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  forming  the  reservoir  from 
which  the  Yarrow  takes  its  source),  are  the  ruins  of 
Dryhope  tower,  the  birth-place  of  Mary  Scott,  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  Scott,  of  Dryhope,  and  famous  by  the 
traditional  name  of  the  Flower  of  Yarrow.  She  was 
married  to  Walter  Scott,  of  Harden,  no  less  renowned 
for  his  depredations,  than  his  bride  for  her  beauty. 
Her  romantic  appellation  was,  in  latter  days,  with 
equal  justice,  conferred  on  Miss  Mary  Lilias  Scott,  the 
last  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Harden  family.  I  well 
remember  the  talent  and  spirit  of  the  latter  Flower  of 
Yarrow,  though  age  had  then  injured  the  charms  which 
procured  her  the  name:  and  that  the  words  usually 
sung  to  the  air  of  '  Tweed-Side,'  beginning,  '  What 
beauties  does  Flora  disclose,'  were  composed  in  her 
honour." — Note  in  Sir  Waiter  Scott's  Marmion.  The 
old  song  of '  Mary  Scott,  the  Flower  of  Yarrow'  appears 
to  have  been  lost,  although  there  are  several  to  be  found 
in  the  collections  with  that  title.  The  one  given  in  the 
Museum  is  by  Ramsay,  and  runs  thus : — 

HAPPY'S  the  love  which  meets  return, 
When  in  soft  flames  souls  equal  burn; 
But  words  are  wanting  to  discover 
The  torments  of  a  hopeless  lover. 
Ye  registers  of  heaven,  relate, 
If  looking  o'er  the  rolls  of  fate, 
Did  you  there  see  me  mark'd  to  marrow 
Mary  Scott  the  flower  of  Yarrow? 

Ah  no!  her  form's  too  heavenly  fair, 
Her  love  the  gods  above  must  share; 
While  mortals  with  despair  explore  her. 
And  at  distance  due  adore  her. 
O  lovely  maid!  my  doubts  beguile, 
Revive  and  bless  me  with  a  smile; 
Alas!  if  not,  you'll  soon  debar  a 
Sighing  swain  the  banks  of  Yarrow. 

Be  hush'd,  ye  fears,  I'll  not  despair, 
My  Mary's  tender  as  she's  fair ; 
Then  I'll  go  tell  her  all  mine  anguish, 
She  is  too  good  to  let  me  languish. 
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With  success  cmvm'd,  I'll  not  rmy 
The  folks  who  dwell  above  the  sky: 
When  Mary  Scott's  become  my  marrow, 
We'll  make  a  paradise  in  Yarrow.] 


Doton  tfir  liiirn.  JDabir. 

I  HAVE  been  informed,  that  the  tune  of 'Down 
the  Burn,  Davie,'  was  the  composition  of  David 
Maigh,  keeper  of  the  blood  slough  hounds  belong- 
ing to  the  Laird  of  Riddel,  in  Tweeddale. 

[The  tune  is  to  be  found,  along  with  the  words,  in 
the  Orpheus  Caledonius,  17-5,  a  date  probably  before 
David  MaigU's  day,  although  Bums  docs  not  inform  us 
when  that  worthy  flourished.  The  old  words  are  by 
Robert  Crawfurd.  We  give  the  two  first  stanzas. 
The  others  are  too  salacious  for  repetition  here: — 

WHEN  trees  did  Imd,  and  fields  were  green, 

And  broom  bloom'd  fair  to  see; 
When  Mary  was  complete  fifteen, 

And  love  laugh 'd  in  her  c'e ; 
Blythe  Davic's  blinks  her  heart  did  move, 

To  speak  her  mind  thus  free, 
Gang  down  tlie  bum,  Davie,  love, 

And  I  shall  follow  thee.' 

Now,  Davie  did  each  lad  surpass 

That  dwalt  on  yon  burnside, 
And  Mary  was  the  bonniest  lass, 

Just  meet  to  be  a  bride; 
Her  cheeks  were  rosy,  red,  and  white, 

Her  een  were  bonnie  blue; 
Her  looks  were  like  Aurora  bright, 

Her  lips  like  dropping  dew.] 


ffffltlltr  Sretotr  a  Drrft  o'  /Haul. 

Tms  air  is  Masterton's;  the  song  mine. — The 
occasion  of  it  was  this: — Mr  William  Nicol,  of  the 
High  School,  Edinburgh,  during  the  autumn  vaca- 
tion, being  at  Moffat,  honest  Allan,  who  was  at 
that  time  on  a  visit  to  Dalswinton,  and  I,  went  to 
pay  Nicol  a  visit. — We  had  such  a  joyous  meet- 
ing, that  Mr  Masterton  and  I  agreed,  each  in  our 
own  way,  that  we  should  celebrate  the  business. 

[The  song  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  volume  ] 


Clink  o'er  tfir  Burn, 
To  old  words,  all  that  I  remember,  are- 

"  BUNK  o'er  the  Burn,  sweet  Bettie, 

It  is  a  cauld  winter  night; 
It  rains,  it  hails,  it  thunders, 

The  moon  she  gi'es  nae  light: 
II. 


It's  a'  for  the  sake  o'  sweet  Bcttie, 

That  ever  I  tint  my  way; 
Sweet,  let  me  lie  beyond  thee, 

Until  it  be  break  of  day.— 

"  O  Bettie  will  bake  my  brr.id, 

And  Bettie  will  brew  my  ale, 
And  Bettie  will  be  my  love, 

When  I  come  over  the  dale: 
Blink  over  the  burn,  sweet  Bettie, 

Blink  over  the  burn  to  me, 
And  while  I  ha'e  life,  dear  lassie, 

My  ain  sweet  Bcttie  thou's  be." 

[The  song  given  in  the  Museum  to  the  tune  of  'Blink 
o'er  the  Burn,  sweet  Bessie,"  was  written  by  Joseph 
Mitchell,  a  literary  adventurer  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  who  was  patronized  by  Sir  Robert  Wai- 
pole,  and  received  the  name  of  the  Premier's  Poet. 
He  died  in  1738,  aged  fifty-three.  The  song  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

LEAVE  kindred  and  friends,  sweet  Betty, 

Leave  kindred  and  friends  for  me: 
Assnr'd  thy  servant  is  steady, 

To  love,  to  honour,  and  thee. 
The  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune 

May  flee  by  chance  as  they  came; 
They're  grounds  the  destinies  sport  on, 

But  virtue  is  ever  the  same. 

Although  my  fancy  were  roving, 

Thy  charms  so  heav'nly  appear, 
That  other  beauties  disproving, 

Td  worship  thine  only,  my  dear. 
And  should  life's  sorrows  embitter 

The  pleasure  we  promis'd  our  loves, 
•       To  share  them  together  is  fitter, 

Than  moan  asunder  like  doves. 

Oh!  were  I  but  ance  RO  blessed, 

To  grasp  my  love  in  my  anns! 
By  thee  to  be  grasp'd  and  kissed! 

And  live  on  thy  heaven  of  charms! 
I'd  laugh  at  fortune's  caprices, 

Should  fortune  capricious  prove; 
Though  death  should  tear  me  to  pieces, 

I'd  die  a  martyr  to  love.] 


CJje  1Sl8tl)soiM  Erf&al. 

I  FIND  the  '  Blythsome  Bridal'  in  James  Wat- 
son's collection  of  Scotch  poems,  printed  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1706.  This  collection,  the  publisher 
says,  is  the  first  of  its  nature  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  our  own  native  Scots  dialect — it  is  now 
extremely  scarce. 

[This  song  is  generally  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Francis  Semple  of  Beltrees  in  Renfrewshire,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  has 
also  been  ascribed  to  Sir  William  Scott  of  Thirlehtane 
in  Selkirkshire,  who  died  in  1 725.  The  humorous  cata- 
logue of  names,  with  their  historical  epithets,  are  done 
in  the  true  Lowland  Scottish  taste  of  former  tiim-s. 
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when  every  householder  was  nicknamed,  from  some 
prominent  part  of  his  character,  person,  or  lands  and 
houses  which  he  rented. 

FYE  let  us  a'  to  the  bridal, 

For  there  will  be  lilting  there, 
For  Jock's  to  be  married  to  Maggie, 

The  lass  wi'  the  gowden  hair. 
And  there  will  be  Ling-kail  and  pottage, 

And  bannocks  of  barley-meal, 
And  there  will  be  guid  saut  herring, 
To  relish  a  cog  of  guid  ale. 
Fye  let  us  a'  to  the  bridal, 

For  there  will  be  lilting  there, 
For  Jock's  to  be  married  to  Maggie, 
The  lass  wi'  the  gowden  hair. 

And  there  will  be  Sandie  the  Sutor, 

And  Will  wi'  the  meikle  mou'; 
And  there  will  be  Tarn  the  bluter, 

With  Andrew  the  tinkler,  I  trow. 
And  there  will  be  bow-legged  Robbie, 

With  thumbless  Katie's  gudeman ; 
And  there  will  be  blue-cheeked  Dowbie, 

And  Lawrie,  the  laird  of  the  land. 

And  there  will  be  sow-libber  Patie, 

And  ploockie-fac'd  Wat  i'  the  mill, 
Capper-nos'd  Francie,  and  Gibbie 

That  wons  in  the  howe  of  the  hill: 
And  there  will  be  Alaster  Sibbie, 

Wha  in  with  black  Bessie  did  mool, 
With  sneevling  Lillie  and  Tibbie,  • 

The  lass  that  stands  aft  on  the  stool. 

And  there  will  be  Judan  Maelawrie, 

And  blinkin'  daft  Barbara  Macleg, 
Wi'  flae-luggit  shairny-fae'd  Lawrie, 

And  shangy-mou'd  halucket  Meg. 
And  there  will  be  happer-hipp'd  Nancie, 

And  fairy- fac'd  Flowrie  by  name, 
Muck  Maddie,  and  fat-hippit  Lizzie, 

The  lass  wi'  the  gowden  wame. 

And  there  will  be  girn-again  Gibbie, 

With  his  glaikit  wife  Jennie  Bell, 
And  misle-shinh'd  Mungo  Macapio, 

The  lad  that  was  skipper  himsel. 
There  lads  and  lasses  in  pearlings, 

Will  feast  in  the  heart  of  the  ha', 
On  sybows,  and  ryfarts,  and  carlings, 

That  are  baith  sodden  and  raw. 

And  there  will  be  fadges  and  brochen, 

With  fouth  o'  gude  gabbocks  o'  skate, 
Pow-sowdie,  and  drammock,  and  crowdie, 

And  caller  nowt-feet  on  a  plate; 
And  there  will  be  partans  and  buckles, 

Speldens  and  whytens  enew, 
And  singed  sheep-heads,  and  a  haggis, 

And  scadlips  to  sup  till  ye  spew. 

And  there  will  be  lapper'd  milk  kebbucks, 
And  sowens,  and  farles,  and  baps, 

With  swats,  and  well-scrapped  paunches, 
And  brandy  in  stowps  and  in  caps; 


And  there  will  be  meal-kail  and  castocks, 
With  skink  to  sup  till  ye  rive ; 

And  roasts  to  roast  on  a  brander, 
Of  flouks  that  were  taken  alive. 

Scrapt  haddocks,  wilks,  dilse,  and  tangles, 
And  a  mill  of  good  sneeshing  to  prie ; 

When  weary  with  eating  and  drinking, 
We'll  rise  up  and  dance  till  we  die. 
Then  fye  let  us  a',  &c.] 


Joint  3!>a)j'e  Conm'f,  JLasctr. 

JOHN  HAY'S  '  Bonnie  Lassie '  was  daughter  of 
John  Hay,  Earl  or  Marquis  of  Tvreeddale,  and 
late  Countess  Dowager  of  Roxburgh. — She  died 
at  Broomlands,  near  Kelso,  some  time  between 
the  years  1720  and  1740. 

["  I  have  found  it  asserted,"  says  Mr  Robert  Cham- 
bers, "  by  a  credible  tradition  in  Roxburghshire,  that 
this  song  was  written  by  a  working  joiner,  in  honour 
of  a  daughter  of  John,  first  Marqnis  of  Tweeddale,  who 
is  here  familiarly  called  by  his  simple  name,  John  Hay. 
She  was  a  sister  of  the  second  marquis,  who  under  his 
junior  title  of  Lord  Tester,  is  usually  given  as  the 
author  of  the  first  version  of  '  Tweedside.'  The  first 
Marquis  of  -Tweeddale  had  two  daughters,  Lady  Mar- 
garet and  Lady  Jean;  but,  Burns  having  somewhere 
mentioned,  that  the  song  was  written  in  honour  of  one 
who  was  afterwards  Countess  of  Roxburghe,  we  are 
enabled  to  set  forward  the  eldest,  Lady  Margaret,  as 
the  heroine.  We  are  further  enabled,  by  Mr  Wood's 
Peerage,  to  state  the  probable  era  of  the  song.  Lady 
Margaret  Hay,  wife  of  the  third  Earl  of  Roxburghe, 
was  a  widow,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  in  the  year 
1682.  Allowing  from  thirteen  to  five-and-twenty  as 
the  utmost  range  of  age  during  which  she  could  be 
celebrated  as  '  John  Hay's  bonnie  lassie,'  the  song  must 
have  been  written  between  the  years  1670  and  1682, 
probably  nearer  the  first  era  than  the  last.  It  may  be 
mentioned  as  a  remarkable  circumstance  regarding  this 
interesting  lady,  that  she  survived  her  husband,  in 
uninterrupted  widowhood,  the  amazingly  long  period 
of  seventy-one  years.  She  died  at  Broomlands,  near 
Kelso,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1753,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
six,  after  having  seen  out  several  generations  of  hi-r 
short  lived  descendants;  the  third  person  in  descent 
being  then  in  possession  of  the  honours  of  Roxburghe. 
Her  husband  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  persons  who 
were  drowned  at  Yarmouth-roads,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
shipwreck  of  the  Gloucester  frigate,  which  was  bring- 
ing the  Duke  of  York  down  to  Scotland,  May,  1 682." 

BY  smooth-winding  Tay  a  swain  was  reclining, 
Aft  cried  he,  Oh,  hey!  maun  I  still  live  pining 
MyseP  thus  away,  and  daurna  discover 
To  my  bonnie  Hay,  that  I  am  her  lover: 

Nae  mair  it  will  hide;  the  flame  waxes  stranger; 
If  she's  not  my  bride,  my  days  are  nae  langer: 
Then  I'll  take  a  heart,  and  try  at  a  venture; 
May  be,  ere  we  part,  my  vows  may  content  hen 
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She's  fresh  as  the  spring,  and  sweet  as  Aurora, 
W  huii  birds  mount  und  sing,  bidding  day  a  good  morrow ; 
The  sward  of  the  mead,  enamell'd  with  daisies, 
Looks  wither'd  aud  dead,  when  twined  of  tier  graces. 

But  if  she  appear  where  verdure  invite  her, 
The  fountains  run  clear,  and  the  flowers  smell  the  sweeter. 
'Tis  heaven  to  be  by,  when  her  wit  is  a-flowinij: 
Her  smiles  and  bright  eyes  set  my  spirits  a-glowing. 

The  mair  that  I  gaze,  the  deeper  Tin  wounded; 
Struck  dumb  with  amaze,  my  mind  is  confounded: 
I'm  all  in  a  fire,  dear  maid,  to  caress  ye; 
For  a'  my  desire  is  John  Hay's  bonnic  lassie.] 


<Tf)e  ISonntc  Urur&rt  Eassir. 

THE  idea  of  this  song  is  to  me  very  original: 
the  two  first  lines  are  all  of  it  that  is  old.  The 
rest  of  the  song,  as  well  as  those  songs  in  the 
Museum  marked  T.,  arc  the  works  of  an  obscure, 
tippling,  but  extraordinary  body  of  the  name  of 
Tytler,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Balloon 
Tytler,  from  his  having  projected  a  balloon ;  a 
mortal,  who,  though  he  drudges  about  Edinburgh 
as  a  common  printer,  with  leaky  shoes,  a  sky- 
lighted hat,  and  knee-buckles  as  unlike  as  George- 
by-the-grace-of-God,  and  Solomon-the-son-of- 
David ;  yet  that  same  unknown  drunken  mortal  is 
author  and  compiler  of  three-fourths  of  Elliot's 
pompous  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  which  he  com- 
posed at  half  a  guinea  a- week  ! 

[James  Tytler  was  a  native  of  Brcchin  in  Forfarshirc, 
where  he  was  born  in  1 747.  He  was  a  laborious  but 
eccentric  and  imprudent  literary  adventurer,  and  wrote 
on  all  conceivable  subjects.  He  latterly  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  where  he  died  in  1805. 

THE  bonnic  bracket  lassie, 

She's  blue  beneath  the  e'en; 
She  was  the  fairest  lassie 

That  danced  on  the  green; 
A  lad  he  lo'ed  her  dearly, 

She  did  his  love  return ; 
But  he  his  vows  has  broken 

And  left  her  for  to  mourn. 

"  My  shape,"  she  says,  "  was  handsome, 

My  face  was  fair  and  clean; 
But  now  I'm  bonnie  bracket, 

And  blue  beneath  the  e'en: 
My  eyes  were  bright  and  sparkling, 

Before  that  they  turn'd  blue; 
But  now  they're  dull  with  weeping, 

And  a',  my  love,  for  you. 

My  person  it  was  comely, 

My  shape,  they  said,  was  neat, 

But  now  I  am  quite  changed, 
My  stays  they  winna  moot. 


A'  night  I  slccped  soundly, 
My  mind  was  never  sad; 

But  now  my  rest  is  broken, 
Wi'  thinking  on  my  lad. 

O  could  I  live  in  durkncM, 

Or  hide  me  in  t  lie  sea, 
Since  my  love  is  unfaithful, 

And  has  forsaken  me! 
No  other  love  I  suffer'd 

Within  my  breast  to  dwell ; 
In  nought  I  have  offended, 

But  loving  him  too  well." 

Her  lover  heard  her  mourning, 

As  by  he  chanc'd  to  puss, 
And  press'd  unto  his  bosom 

The  lovely  bracket  lass: 
'  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  cease  grieving. 

Since  that  your  love's  sae  true, 
My  bonnic  bracket  lassie, 

I'll  faithful  prove  to  you.") 


$ae  jtlrm_»  as  fflBe  Ctoa  {ja'e  been. 

THIS  song  is  beautiful. — The  chorus  in  particu- 
lar is  truly  pathetic.  I  never  could  learn  any 
thing  of  its  author. 

[The  tune  of  this  song,  with  the  title, '  Sae  Merrie 
as  we  have  been '  is  to  be  found  in  the  Skene  MS.,  a  col- 
lection made  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  and  published 
by  Mr  Dauney  in  1 838.  The  old  words  are  probably 
lost.  The  song  given  in  the  Museum  first  appeared 
in  Herd's  collection,  1779,  and  is  as  follows: — 

A  LASS,  that  was  l.-tdcn  with  care, 

Sat  heavily  under  yon  thorn ; 
I  listened  a  while  for  to  hear, 

When  thus  she  began  for  to  mourn : 
Whene'er  my  dear  shepherd  was  there, 

The  birds  did  melodiously  sing, 
And  cold  nipping  winter  did  wear 

A  face  that  resemh^d  the  spring. 


Sae  merry  as  we  twa  ha'e  been, 
Sae  merry  as  we  twa  ha'e  been; 

My  heart  is  like  for  to  break, 
When  I  think  on  the  days  we  ha'e  seen. 

Our  flocks  feeding  close  by  his  side, 

He  gently  pressing  my  hand, 
I  view'd  the  wide  world  in  its  pride, 

And  laugh'd  at  the  pomp  of  command! 
"My  dear,"  he  would  oft  to  me  say, 

"  What  makes  you  hard-hearted  to  me! 
Oh !  why  do  you  thus  turn  away 

From  him  who  is  dying  for  thccJ" 

But  now  he  is  far  from  my  sight, 

Perhaps  a  deceiver  may  prove, 
Which  makes  me  lament  day  and  night, 

That  ever  I  granted  my  love. 
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At  eve,  when  the  rest  of  the  folk 
Were  merrily  seated  to  spin, 

I  set  myself  under  an  oak, 
And  heavily  sighed  for  him.] 


Or  lianfes 

THIS  air  is  Oswald's. 
[The  song  in  the  Museum  with  this  title  opens  thus: — 

YE  sylvan  powers  that  rule  the  plain, 
Where  sweetly  winding  Forth  a  glides, 

Conduct  me  to  those  banks  again, 
Since  there  my  charming  Mary  bides. 

It  is  by  an  unknown  author,  and  appeared  originally 
in  Herd's  collection.  The  Museum  quotes  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  song.  There  are  other  and  older  words  to 
the  tune  of '  The  Banks  of  Forth,'  beginning — 

Awake,  my  love,  with  genial  ray 
The  sun  returning  glads  the  day.] 


Uttsf)  aioon 


THIS  is  another  beautiful  song  of  Mr  Crawford's 
composition.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Traquair, 
tradition  still  shows  the  old  "  Bush  ;  "  which,  when 
I  saw  it  in  the  year  1787,  was  composed  of  eight 
or  nine  ragged  birches.  The  Earl  of  Traquair 
has  planted  a  clump  of  trees  near  by,  which  he 
calls,  "  The  new  Bush." 

[This  song,  by  Robert  Crawfurd,  first  appeared  in 
Ramsay's  Tea-Table  Miscellany.  The  "  Bush"  formerly 
grew  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Quair  water  in  Peebles- 
shire,  about  a  mile  from  Traquair  House. 

HEAR  me,  ye  nymphs,  and  every  swain, 

I'll  tell  how  Peggy  grieves  me  ; 
Tho'  thus  I  languish  and  complain, 

Alas!  she  ne'er  believes  me. 
My  vows  and  sighs,  like  silent  air, 

Unheaded  never  move  her  ; 
The  bonnie  bush  aboon  Traquair, 

Was  where  I  first  did  love  her. 

That  day  she  smil'd  and  made  me  glad, 

No  maid  seem'd  ever  kinder; 
I  thought  myself  the  luckiest  lad, 

So  sweetly  there  to  find  her. 
I  tried  to  soothe  my  am'rous  flame, 

In  words  that  I  thought  tender  ; 
If  more  there  passed  I'm  not  to  blame, 

I  meant  not  to  offend  her. 

Yet  now  she  scornful  flees  the  plain, 

The  fields  we  then  frequented; 
If  e'er  we  meet  she  shows  disdain, 

She  looks  as  ne'er  acquainted. 


The  bonnie  bush  bloom'd  fair  in  May, 
Its  sweets  I'll  aye  remember; 

But  now  her  frowns  make  it  decay, 
It  fades  as  in  December. 

Ye  rural  pow'rs  who  hear  my  strains, 

Why  thus  should  Peggy  grieve  me? 
Oh!  make  her  partner  in  my  pains. 

Then  let  her  smiles  relieve  me: 
If  not,  my  love  will  turn  despair, 

My  passion  no  more  tender; 
I'll  leave  the  bush  aboon  Traquair, 

To  lonely  wilds  I'll  wander.] 


Eotfjtorll  fcanfes. 

THIS  modern  thing  of  Pinkerton's  could  never 
pass  for  old  but  among  the  sheer  ignorant.  What 
poet  of  the  olden  time,  or  indeed  of  any  time, 
ever  said  or  wrote  any  thing  like  the  line — 
"  Without  ae  flouir  his  grave  to  croun !  "  This 
is  not  only  the  pedantry  of  tenderness,  but  the 
very  pathos  of  bad  writing. 

[The  song,  by  Pinkerton,  which  Burns  here  condemns 
perhaps  too  sweepingly,  runs  thus.  The  first  verse  is 
not  given  in  the  Museum. 

ON  the  blythe  Beltane  as  I  went, 
By  mysel  attour  the  green  bent, 
Wharby  the  crystal  waves  of  Clyde 
Throch  saughs  and  hanging  hazels  glyde, 
There,  sadly  sitting  on  a  brae, 
I  heard  a  damsel  speak  her  wae. 

O  Bothwell  bank,  thou  blumest  fair, 
But  ah  thou  mak'st  my  heart  fou  sair, 
For  a'  beneath  thy  holts  sae  grene 
My  luve  and  I  would  sit  at  ene; 
While  primroses  and  daisies  mixt 
Wi'  blue  bells  in  my  locks  he  fixt. 

But  he  left  me  ae  drearie  day, 
And  haplie  now  sleeps  in  the  clay; 
Without  ae  sich  his  dethe  to  roun, 
Without  ae  flouir  his  grave  to  croun! 
O  Bothwell  bank,  thou  blumest  fair, 
But  ah  thou  mak'st  my  heart  fu'  sair!] 


Cromlrt's  Hilt, 

THE  following  interesting  account  of  this  plain- 
tive dirge  was  communicated  to  Mr  Riddel  by 
Alexander  Frazer  Tytler,  Esq.  of  Woodhouselee. 

"In  the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century,  the 
Chisholms  were  proprietors  of  the  estate  of 
Cromlecks  (now  possessed  by  the  Drummonds). 
The  eldest  son  of  that  family  was  very  much 
attached  to  a  daughter  of  Stirling  of  Ardoch, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  fail*  Helen  of 
Ardoch. 
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u  At  that  time  the  opportunities  of  meeting 
betwixt  the  sexes  were  more  rare,  consequently 
more  sought  after  than  now;  and  the  Scottish 
ladies,  far  from  priding  themselves  on  extensive 
literature,  were  thought  sufficiently  book-learned 
if  they  could  make  out  the  Scriptures  in  their 
mother  tongue.  Writing  was  entirely  out  of  the 
line  of  female  education.  At  that  period  the  most 
of  our  young  men  of  family  sought  a  fortune,  or 
found  a  grave,  in  France.  Cromlus,  when  he 
went  abroad  to  the  war,  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
management  of  his  correspondence  with  his  mis- 
tress to  a  lay  brother  of  the  monastery  of  Dum- 
blain,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Crom- 
leek,  and  near  Ardoch.  This  man,  unfortunately, 
was  deeply  sensible  of  Helen's  charms.  He  art- 
fully prepossessed  her  with  stories  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Cromlus,  and  by  misinterpreting  or 
keeping  up  the  letters  and  messages  entrusted  to 
his  care,  he  entirely  irritated  both.  All  con- 
nection was  broken  off  betwixt  them :  Helen  was 
inconsolable,  and  Cromlus  has  left  behind  him,  in 
the  ballad  called  '  Cromlet's  Lilt,'  a  proof  of  the 
elegance  of  his  genius,  as  well  as  the  steadiness 
of  his  love. 

"  When  the  artful  monk  thought  time  had  suf- 
ficiently softened  Helen's'  sorrow,  he  proposed 
himself  as  a  lover.  Helen  was  obdurate :  but  at 
last,  overcome  by  the  persuasions  of  her  brother 
with  whom  she  lived,  and  who,  having  a  family 
of  thirty-one  children,  was  probably  very  well 
pleased  to  get  her  off  his  hands — she  submitted, 
rather  than  consented,  to  the  ceremony ;  but 
there  her  compliance  ended ;  and  when  forcibly 
put  into  bed,  she  started  quite  frantic  from  it, 
screaming  out,  that  after  three  gentle  taps  on  the 
wainscot,  at  the  bed-head,  she  heard  Croinlus's 
voice,  crying  '  Helen,  Helen,  mind  me  ! '  Crom- 
lus soon  after  coming  home,  the  treachery  of  the 
confidant  was  discovered — her  marriage  disan- 
nulled— and  Helen  became  Lady  Cromlecks." 

N.  B.  Marg.  Murray,  mother  to  these  thirty- 
one  children,  was  daughter  to  Murray  of  Strewn, 
one  of  the  seventeen  sons  of  Tullybardine,  and 
whose  youngest  son,  commonly  called  the  Tutor 
of  Ardoch,  died  in  the  year  1715,  aged  111  years. 

[Cromlet's  Lilt  appears  in  the  Tea  Table  Miscellany, 
with  the  signature  X.,  signifying  that  the  author  is 
unknown.  It  is  sung  to  the  tune  of  Robin  Adair. 

SINCE  all  thy  vows,  false  maid, 

Arc  blown  to  air, 

And  my  poor  heart  betrayM 

To  sad  despair, 

Into  some  wilderness 

My  grief  I  will  express, 

And  thy  hard-heartednesa, 

O  cruel  fair! 


Have  I  not  graven  our  love* 

On  every  tree, 

In  yonder  spreading  groves, 

Tho*  false  thou  be! 

Was  not  a  solemn  oath 

I'lu'litf-1  betwixt  us  both, 

'I'll. .u  thy  faith,  I  my  troth, 

Constant  to  be? 

Some  gloomy  place  Til  find, 

Some  doleful  shade, 

Where  neither  sun  nor  wind 

E'er  entrance  had; 

Into  that  hollow  cave, 

There  will  I  sigh  and  rnve, 

Because  thou  dost  behave 

So  faithlessly. 

Wild  fruit  shall  be  my  meat, 

I'll  drink  the  spring, 

Cold  earth  shall  he  my  seat : 
For  covering 

111  have  the  starry  sky 

My  head  to  canopy, 

Until  my  soul  on  high 

Shall  spread  its  wing. 

I'll  have  no  funeral  fire, 

Nor  tears  for  me : 
No  grave  do  I  desire, 

Nor  obsequie: 

The  courteous  red-breast  he 
With  leaves  will  cover  me, 
And  sing  my  elegy 

With  doleful  voice. 

And  when  a  ghost  I  am, 

I'll  visit  thee, 

O  thou  deceitful  dame, 

Whose  cruelty 

Has  killM  the  kindest  heart 

That  e'er  felt  Cupid's  dart, 

And  never  can  desert 

From  loving  thee.) 


f&S  Drarir,  if  Cfjou  ttie. 
A.NOTHKB  beautiful  song  of  Crawfurd's. 

[It  appears  originally  in  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany 
The  old  song  to  the  same  time  is  lost. 

LOVE  never  more  shall  give  me  pain, 

My  fancy's  fix'd  on  thee, 
Nor  ever  maid  my  heart  shall  gain, 

My  Pejrgy,  if  thou  die. 
Thy  beauty  doth  such  pleasure  give, 

Thy  love's  so  true  to  me, 
Without  thee  I  can  never  live, 

My  dearie,  if  thou  die. 

If  Fate  shall  tear  thee  from  my  breast, 

How  shall  I  lonely  stray! 
In  dreary  dreams  the  night  I'll  waste, 

In  sighs  the  silent  day. 
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I  ne'er  can  so  much  virtue  find, 

Nor  such  perfection  see ; 
Then  I'll  renounce  all  womankind, 

My  Peggy,  after  thee. 

No  new-blown  beauty  fires  my  heart 

With  Cupid's  raving  rage; 
But  thine,  which  can  such  sweets  impart, 

Must  all  the  world  engage. 
'Twas  this,  that,  like  the  morning  sun, 

Gave  joy  and  life  to  me; 
And  when  its  destin'd  day  is  done, 

With  Peggy  let  me  die. 

Ye  powers,  that  smile  on  virtuous  love, 

And  in  such  pleasure  share; 
You  who  its  faithful  flames  approve, 

With  pity  view  the  fair: 
Restore  my  Peggy's  wonted  charms, 

Those  charms  so  dear  to  me! 
Oh!  never  rob  them  from  these  arms! 

I'm  lost  if  Peggy  die.] 


g>!>e  rose  aritj  let  me  in. 

THE  old  set  of  this  song,  which  is  still  to  be 
found  in  printed  collections,  is  much  prettier  than 
this;  but  somebody,  I  believe  it  was  Ramsay, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  clear  it  of  some  seeming 
indelicacies,  and  made  it  at  once  more  chaste  and 
more  dull. 

[THE  old  song  of  '  She  rose  and  let  me  in'  was  writ- 
ten by  Francis  Semple,  Esq.  of  Beltrees,  in  Renfrew- 
shire, but  is  too  indelicate  for  admission.  Semple  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
original  words  are  to  be  found,  with  the  music,  in  Play- 
ford's  "  Choice  Ayres  and  Songs,"  1683,  also  (without 
the  music)  in  Ramsay's  Tea-Table  Miscellany,  Herd's 
Collection,  &c.  What  may  be  called  the  Anglified 
version  (which  we  here  give)  first  appeared  in  John- 
son's Museum.  Burns  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
Ramsay  was  the  author  of  this  version — for  Ramsay 
gives  the  original  words  with  all  their  warmth  and 
high  colouring. 

THE  night  her  sable  mantle  wore, 

And  gloomy  were  the  skies ; 
Of  glitt'ring  stars  appear'd  no  more, 

Than  those  in  Nelly's  eyes. 
When  to  her  father's  door  I  came, 

Where  I  had  often  been, 
I  begg'd  my  fair,  my  lovely  dame, 

To  rise  and  let  me  in. 

But  she  with  accents  all  divine, 

Did  my  fond  suit  reprove; 
And  while  she  chid  my  rash  design, 

She  but  inflamed  my  love. 
Her  beauty  oft  had  pleased  before, 

While  her  bright  eyes  did  roll; 
But  virtue  had  the  very  power 

To  charm  my  very  soul. 


Then  who  would  cruelly  deceive, 

Or  from  such  beauty  part? 
I  loved  her  so,  I  could  not  leave 

The  charmer  of  my  heart. 
My  eager  fondness  I  obey'd, 

Resolved  she  should  be  mine, 
Till  Hymen  to  my  arms  convey'd 

My  treasure  so  divine. 

Now,  happy  in  my  Nelly's  love, 

Transporting  is  my  joy; 
No  greater  blessing  can  I  prove, 

So  blest  a  man  am  I : 
For  beauty  may  a  while  retain 

The  conquer'd  flatt'ring  heart ; 
But  virtue  only  is  the  chain 

Holds,  never  to  depart.] 


to  tfjc 


I  AM  not  sure  if  this  old  and  charming  air  be  of 
the  South,  as  is  commonly  said,  or  of  the  North 
of  Scotland.  There  is  a  song  apparently  as 
ancient  as  '  Ewe-bughts,  Marion,'  which  sings  to 
the  same  tune,  and  is  evidently  of  the  North.  It 
begins  thus  :  — 

"  The  Lord  o'  Gordon  had  three  dochters, 

Mary,  Marget,  and  Jean, 
They  wadna  stay  at  bonnie  Castle  Gordon, 
But  awa  to  Aberdeen." 

[The  beautiful  song  of  the  Ewe-bughts  is  marked  in 
the  '  Tea-Table  Miscellany'  as  an  old  song  with  addi- 
tions. 

WILL  ye  go  to  the  ewe-bughts,  Marion, 

And  wear  in  the  sheep  wi'  me? 
The  sun  shines  sweet,  my  Marion, 
But  nae  half  sae  sweet  as  thee. 
O  Marion's  a  bonnie  lass, 

And  the  blythe  blinks  in  her  e'e, 
And  fain  would  I  marry  Marion, 
Giri  Marion  wad  marry  me. 

There's  gowd  in  your  garters,  Marion, 

And  silk  on  your  white  hause  bane; 
Fu'  fain  wad  I  kiss  my  Marion, 

At  e'en  when  I  come  hame. 
There's  braw  lads  in  Earnslaw,  Marion, 

Wha  gape  and  glow'r  wi'  their  e'e, 
At  kirk  when  they  see  my  Marion; 

But  nane  o'  them  lo'es  like  me. 

I've  nine  milk  ewes,  my  Marion,. 

A  cow  and  a  brawny  quey, 
I'll  gi'e  them  a'  to  my  Marion, 

Just  on  her  bridal  day: 
And  ye's  get  a  green  sey  apron, 

And  waistcoat  of  the  London  brown, 
And  wow!  but  ye  will  be  vap'ring, 

Whene'er  ye  gang  to  the  town. 

I'm  young  and  stout,  my  Marion  ; 

Nane  dance  like  me  on  the  green  ; 
And  gin  ye  forsake  me,  Marion, 

I'll  e'en  draw  up  wi'  Jean. 
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Sae  put  on  your  pcarlinga,  Marion, 
And  kyrtlc  of  the  cramasic: 

And  ROOD  as  my  chin  has  nao  hair  on, 
I  shall  come  west  and  sec  ye.  ] 


Urtois  Cordon. 

THIS  air  is  a  proof  how  one  of  our  Scot*  tunes 
comes  to  be  composed  out  of  another.  I  have 
ono  of  the  earliest  copies  of  the  song,  and  it  has 

prefixed, 

"  Tune  of  Tarry  woo." 

Of  which  tuno  a  different  set  has  insensibly 
raried  into  a  different  air. — To  a  Scots  critic, 
the  pathos  of  the  line, 

"  Tho'  his  back  be  at  the  wa'," 

— must  be  very  striking.  It  needs  not  a  Jacobite 
prejudice  to  be  affected  with  this  song. 

The  supposed  author  of  '  Lewis  Gordon '  was  a 
Mr  Geddes,  priest  at  Shenval,  in  the  Ainzie. 

[Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  younger  brother  to  the  then 
Duke  of  Gordon,  commanded  a  detachment  for  the 
Chevalier,  and  acquitted  himself  with  great  gallantry 
and  judgment.  He  died  in  1754. 

OH  !  send  Lewie  Gordon  ti.imc, 
And  the  lad  I  winna  name; 
Tho'  his  back  be  at  the  wa', 
Here's  to  him  that's  far  awa ! 

Oh  hon!  my  Highland  man! 

Oh,  my  bonnie  Highland  man! 

Weel  would  I  my  true  love  ken, 

Amang  ten  thousand  Highland  men. 

Oh!  to  see  his  tartan-trews. 
Bonnet  blue,  and  laigh-hcel'd  shoes; 
Philabeg  aboon  his  knee; 
That's  the  lad  that  I'll  gang  wi'! 

The  princely  youth  that  I  do  mean, 
Is  fitted  for  to  be  a  king: 
On  his  breast  he  wears  a  star; 
You'd  tak'  him  for  the  god  of  war. 

Oh  to  see  this  princely  ono, 
Seated  on  a  royal  throne  1 
Disasters  a*  would  disappear, 
Then  begins  the  Jublee  year! 

Oh  hon!  my  Highland  man! 

Oh,  my  bonnie  Highland  man! 

Weel  would  I  my  true  love  ken, 

Amang  ten  thousand  Highland  men.] 


€>  jttjone  a  Hie. 


DR  BLACKLOCK  informed  me  that  this  song  was 
composed  on  the  infamous  massacre  of  Glcncoe. 


[The  song  is  as  follows,  only  it  has  the  burthen  of 
'  O  Hone  a  Rie,'  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  line.  A  line 
or  two  of  this  song  is  sung  by  Davie  Gtllatly  in  tho 
novel  of  Waverlcy. 

On !  was  not  I  a  weary  wight ! 

Maid,  Wife,  and  Widow,  in  one  ni.uht! 

When  in  my  soft  and  yielding  arms, 

When  most  I  thought  him  free  from  harms; 

Even  at  the  dead  time  of  the  night, 

They  broke  my  bower,  and  slew  my  knight. 

Wi'  ae  lock  o'  his  jet  black  Imir, 

I'll  tie  my  heart  for  evermair; 

Nae  sly-tongucd  youth,  or  flatt'ring  swain, 

Shall  e'er  untie  this  knot  again; 

Thine  still,  dear  youth,  that  heart  shall  be, 

Nor  pant  for  aught  save  heaven  and  thee.J 


I'll  nrber  Heabe  tfjre. 

THIS  is  another  of  Crawfurd's  songs,  but  I  do 
not  think  in  his  happiest  manner. — What  an 
absurdity,  to  join  such  names  as  Adonis  and  Mary 
together ! 

[ONE  day  I  heard  Mary  say, 

How  shall  I  leave  thee! 
Stay,  dearest  Adonis,  stay; 

Why  wilt  thou  grieve  me? 
Alas!  my  fond  heart  will  break, 

If  thou  should  leave  me: 
111  live  and  die  for  thy  sake, 

Yet  never  leave  thcc. 

Say,  lovely  Adonis,  say, 

Has  Mary  deceived  thee? 
Did  e'er  her  young  heart  betray 

New  love,  that  has  grieved  thee? 
My  constant  mind  ne'er  shall  stray, 

Thou  may  l>elieve  me. 
I'll  love  thee,  lad,  night  and  day, 

And  never  leave  thee. 

Adonis,  my  charming  youth, 

What  can  relieve  thee? 
Can  Mary  thy  anguish  soothe! 

This  breast  shall  receive  thee. 
My  passion  can  ncVr  decay, 

Never  deceive  thee; 
Delight  shall  drive  pain  away, 

Pleasure  revive  thee. 

But  leave  thee,  leave  thee,  lad, 

How  shall  I  leave  thee? 
Oh!  that  thought  makes  me  sad; 

I'll  never  leave  thee! 
Where  would  my  Adonis  fly? 

Why  does  he  t;rirve  me? 
Alas!  my  poor  heart  will  <lic, 

If  I  should  leave  thee  ] 


Com  Ivigs  are  liontm. 
ALL  the  old  words  that  ever  I  could  meet  with 
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to  this  air,  were  the  following,  which  seems  to  ! 
have  been  an  old  chorus. 

O  corn  rigs  and  rye  rigs, 

O  corn  rigs  are  bonnie; 
And  whene'er  ye  meet  a  bonny  lass, 

Preen  up  her  cockernony. 

[The  song  given  in  the  Museum  is  Peggy's  opening 
song  in  the  Gentle  Shepherd.    The  tune  is  very  old. 

My  Patie  is  a  lover  gay, 

His  mind  is  never  muddy, 
His  breath  is  sweeter  than  new  hay, 

His  face  is  fair  and  ruddy. 
His  shape  is  handsome,  middle  size; 

He's  stately  in  his  walking; 
The  shining  of  his  een  surprise; 

Tis  heaven  to  hear  him  talking. 

Last  night  I  met  him  on  a  hawk, 

Where  yellow  corn  was  growing, 
There  mony  a  kindly  word  he  spake, 

That  set  my  heart  a  glowing. 
He  kiss'd,  and  vow'd  he  wad  be  mine, 

And  loo'd  me  best  of  ony ; 
That  gars  me  like  to  sing  sinsyne, 

O  corn  riggs  are  bonny. 

Let  maidens  of  a  silly  mind 

Refuse  what  maist  they're  wanting, 
Since  we  for  yielding  are  design'd, 

We  chastely  should  be  granting; 
Then  I'll  comply,  and  marry  Pate, 

And  syne  my  cockernony ; 
He's  free  to  touzle  air  or  late, 

Where  corn  riggs  are  bonny.] 


<Tf)e  JBuc&ing  o'  (DrortrtVs  bgrf . 

THE  chorus  of  this  song  is  old ;  the  rest  is  the 
work  of  Balloon  Tytler. 

[There  exist  fragments  of  an  old  song  called  'The 
Mucking  o'  Geordie's  byre,'  said  to  have  been  made  on 
a  young  lady,  who  married  her  father's  tenant,  and  who 
was  obliged  to  labour  at  menial  offices.  The  song  by 
James  Tytler  is  as  follows: — 

As  I  went  over  yon  meadow, 

And  carelessly  passed  along, 
I  listen'd  with  pleasure  to  Jenny, 
While  mournfully  singing  this  song. 
The  mucking  of  Geordie's  byre, 

And  the  shooling  the  gruip  so  clean, 
Has  aft  gart  me  spend  the  night  sleepless, 
And  brought  the  salt  tears  in  my  een. 

It  was  not  my  father's  pleasure, 

Nor  was  it  my  mother's  desire, 
That  ever  I  puddl'd  my  fingers, 

Wi'  the  mucking  o'  Geordie's  byre. 
The  mucking,  &c. 


Though  the  roads  were  ever  so  filthy, 
Or  the  day  so  scoury  and  foul, 

I  would  aye  be  ganging  wi'  Geordie; 
I  lik'd  it  far  better  than  school. 
The  mucking,  &c. 

My  brither  abuses  me  daily, 
For  being  wi'  Geordie  so  free, 

My  sister  she  ca's  me  hoodwinked, 
Because  he's  below  my  degree. 
The  mucking,  &c. 

But  well  do  I  like  my  young  Geordie, 
Altho'  he  was  cunning  and  slee; 

He  ca's  me  his  dear  and  his  honey, 
And  I'm  sure  that  my  Geordie  loes  me. 
The  mucking,  &c. 

The  mouse  is  a  merry  beast, 
And  the  moudewort  wants  the  een: 

But  the  warld  shall  ne'er  get  wit 
Sae  merry  as  we  ha'e  been. 
The  mucking,  &c."| 


aiaaaufet'ng  o'  tfje  jFattHr. 

THERE  are  two  stanzas  still  sung  to  this  tune, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  original  song,  whence 
Ramsay  composed  this  beautiful  song  of  that  name 
in  the  Gentle  Shepherd.  It  begins  — 

"  O  will  ye  speak  at  our  town. 
As  ye  come  frae  the  fauld,"  &c. 

I  regret  that,  in  many  of  our  old  songs,  the 
delicacy  of  this  old  fragment  is  not  equal  to  its 
wit  and  humour. 

[Mr  Peggy  is  a  young  thing, 
Just  enterM  in  her  teens, 
Fair  as  the  day,  and  sweet  as  May, 
Fair  as  the  day,  and  always  gay; 
My  Peggy  is  a  young  thing, 

And  I'm  not  very  auld, 
Yet  weel  I  like  to  meet  her  at 
The  wauking  of  the  fauld. 

My  Peggy  speaks  sae  sweetly, 

Whene'er  we  meet  alane, 
I  wish  nae  mair  to  lay  my  care, 
I  wish  nae  mair  of  a'  that's  rare; 
My  Peggy  speaks  sae  sweetly, 

To  a'  the  lave  I'm  cauld; 
But  she  gars  a'  my  spirits  glow 
At  wauking  of  the  fauld. 

My  Peggy  smiles  sae  kindly, 
Whene'er  I  whisper  love, 
That  I  look  down  on  a'  the  town, 
That  I  look  down  upon  a  crown ; 
My  Peggy  smiles  sae  kindly, 

It  makes  me  blythe  and  bauld, 
And  naething  gi'es  me  sic  delight 
As  wauking  of  the  fauld. 
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My  Peggy  Rings  sac  softly, 

When  on  my  pipe  I  play; 
By  a*  the  rest  it  is  couft^t, 
By  a*  the  rest  that  she  sings  best; 
My  Peggy  sings  sac  stit'tly, 

And  in  her  gangs  are  tauld, 
With  innocence,  the  wale  of  sense, 
At  wanking  of  the  fauld.  ] 


ISrtre  se  srt 

THERE  is  a  beautiful  song  to  this  tune,  begin- 
ning, 

"  Alas,  my  son,  you  little  know," 

which  is  the  composition  of  Miss  Jenny  Graham, 
of  Dumfries. 

[The  song  given  in  the  Museum  is  from  Herd's  Col- 
lection, 1769,  and  runs  thus: — 

GIN  I  had  a  wee  house  and  a  canty  wee  fire, 
A  bonnie  wee  wifie  to  praise  and  admire, 
A  bonnie  wee  yardic  aside  a  wee  burn ; 
Farewell  to  the  bodies  that  yammer  and  mourn. 

Sae  bide  ye  yet,  and  bide  ye  yet, 
Ye  little  ken  what  may  betide  ye  yet; 
Some  bonnie  wee  body  may  be  my  lot, 
And  I'll  be  canty  wi'  thinking  o't. 

When  I  gang  afield,  and  come  hame  at  e'en, 
I'll  get  my  wee  wifie  fu'  neat  and  fu'  clean; 
And  a  bonnie  wee  bairnie  upon  her  knee, 
That  will  cry,  papa  or  daddy  to  me. 

And  if  there  happen  ever  to  be 
A  difference  atween  my  wee  wifie  and  me, 
In  hearty  good  humour,  although  she  be  teaz'd, 
I'll  kiss  her  and  clap  h.  r  until  she  be  pleas'd. 
Sae  bide  ye  yet,  and  bide  ye  yet, 
Ye  little  ken  what  may  betide  ye  yet ; 
Some  bonnie  wee  body  may  be  my  lot, 
And  I'll  be  canty  wi'  thinking  o't. 

The  song  to  which  Burns  alludes,  is  called  the  Way- 
ward Wife.  The  authoress  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Graham  of  Shaw,  Esq.,  in  Annandale.  She  was  born  in 
1724,  and  died,  a  maiden  lady,  in  1805.  Although  she 
wrote  other  pieces,  none  of  them  seem  to  be  extant. 

THE    WAYWARD   WIFE. 

ALAS!  my  son,  you  little  know 
The  sorrows  that  from  wedlock  flow: 
Farewell  to  every  day  of  ease. 
When  ye  have  gotten  a  wife  to  please. 
Sae  bide  ye  yet,  and  bide  ye  yet, 
Ye  little  ken  what's  to  betide  ye  yet ; 
The  half  of  that  will  gane  you  yet, 
If  a  wayward  wife  obtain  you  yet. 


Your  hopes  are  high,  your  wisdom  small, 
And  yet  yc'vc  met  wi'  little  thrall; 


The  black  cow  on  your  foot  ne'er  trod,! 
Which  gars  you  sing  alang  the  road. 

Sometimes  the  rock,  sometimes  the  reel. 
Or  some  piece  of  the  spinning  wheel, 
She  will  drive  at  you  wi*  good  will, 
And  then  she'll  send  you  to  the  de'il. 

When  I  like  yon  was  young  and  free, 
I  valued  not  the  proudest  she; 
Like  you  I  vainly  boasted  then, 
That  men  alone  were  born  to  reign. 

Great  Hercules  and  Samson  too, 
Were  stronger  men  than  I  or  you ; 
Yet  they  were  baffled  by  their  dears, 
And  feit  the  distaff  and  the  shears. 

Stout  gates  of  brass,  and  well-built  walls, 
Are  proof 'gainst  swords  and  cannon-balls; 
But  nought  is  found  by  sea  or  land, 
Tliat  can  a  wayward  wife  withstand. 
Sae  bide  ye  yet,  and  bide  ye  yet, 
Ye  little  ken  what's  to  betide  ye  yet; 
The  half  of  that  will  gane  ye  yet, 
If  a  wayward  wife  obtain  ye  yet. 


*»*  The  above  concludes  Burns's  annotations 
on  the  first  volume  of  the  'Musical  Museum.' 
To  the  second  volume  he  wrote  the  following 
preface. 

'  "  In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  two  or  three 
airs,  not  of  Scots  composition,  have  been  inad- 
vertently inserted;  which,  whatever  excellence 
they  may  have,  was  improper,  as  the  collection  is 
meant  to  be  solely  the  music  of  our  own  country. 
The  songs  contained  in  this  volume,  both  music 
and  poetry,  are  all  of  them  the  work  of  Scots- 
men. Wherever  the  old  words  could  be  recov- 
ered, they  have  been  preferred;  both  as  suiting 
better  the  genius  of  the  tunes,  and  to  preserve  the 
productions  of  those  earlier  sons  of  the  Scottish 
Muses,  some  of  whoso  names  deserved  a  better 
fate  than  has  befallen  them — '  Buried  'midst  the 
wreck  of  things  which  wore.'  Of  our  more  mo- 
dern songs,  the  Editor  hns  inserted  the  authors' 
names  as  far  as  he  can  ascertain  them;  and  as 
that  was  neglected  in  the  first  volume,  it  is 
annexed  here.  If  he  has  made  any  mistakes  in 
this  affair,  which  he  possibly  may,  he  will  be 
very  grateful  at  being  set  right. 

"  Ignorance  and  prejudice  may  perhaps  affect 
to  sneer  at  the  simplicity  of  the  poetry  or  music 
of  some  of  these  poems ;  but  their  having  been, 
for  ages,  the  favourites  of  Nature's  judges — the 
common  people — was  to  the  Editor  a  sufficient 
test  of  their  merit.  Edin.,  March  1,  1788." 


1  This  if  an  undent  proverbial  expression.  It  is  used  in 
Yorkshire  to  this  day,  and  is  generally  applied  to  lurh  indis- 
creet unmarried  young  men  as  hare  not  yet  sown  their  wild 
oats. 
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THIS  old  song,  so  pregnant  with  Scottish 
•ncCivdU  and  energy,  is  much  relished  by  all 
ranks,  notwithstanding  its  broad  wit  and  palpable 
allusions. — Its  language  is  a  precious  model  of 
imitation  :  sly,  sprightly,  and  forcibly  expressive. 
— Maggie's  tongue  wags  out  the  nicknames  of 
Rob  the  Piper,  with  all  the  careless  lightsomeness 
of  unrestrained  gaiety. 

[FBANCIS  SEMPLE,  Esq.  of  Beltrees,  in  Renfrewshire, 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  the  reputed  author  of  this  popular  song.  There  is 
strong  reason,  however,  for  doubting  this  hypothesis. 
The  song  appears  to  belong  to  a  period  considerably 
later  than  Semple's  day. 

WHA  wadna  be  in  love 

Wi'  bonnie  Maggie  Lauder? 
A  piper  met  her  gaun  to  Fife, 

And  speir'd  what  was't  they  ca'd  her; — 
Right  scornfully  she  answered  him, 

Begone,  you  hallanshakerl 
Jog  on  your  gate,  you  bladderskate, 

My  name  is  Maggie  Lauder. 

Maggie,  qno  he,  and  by  my  bags, 

I'm  fidgin  fain  to  see  thee; 
Sit  down  by  me,  my  bonnie  bird, 

In  troth  I  winnie  steer  thee : 
For  I'm  a  piper  to  my  trade, 

My  name  is  Rob  the  Ranter; 
The  lasses  loup  as  they  were  daft, 

When  I  blaw  up  my  chanter. 

Piper,  quo'  Meg,  ha'e  ye  your  bagsl 

Or  is  your  drone  in  order? 
If  ye  be  Rob,  I've  heard  of  you, 

Live  you  upo*  the  border? 
The  lasses  a',  baith  far  and  near, 

Have  heard  o*  Rob  the  Ranter; 
I'll  shake  my  foot  wi'  right  gude  will, 

Gif  you'll  blaw  up  your  chanter. 

Then  to  his  bags  he  flew  wi'  speed, 

About  the  drone  he  twisted; 
Meg  up  and  wallop'd  o'er  the  green, 

For  brawly  could  she  frisk  it. 
Weel  done!  quo'  he — Play  up!  quo'  she; 

Weel  bobb'd!  quo'  Rob  the  Ranter; 
Tis  worth  my  while  to  play  indeed, 

When  I  ha'e  sic  a  dancer. 

Weel  ha'e  ye  play'd  your  part,  quo'  Meg, 

Your  cheeks  are  like  the  crimson; 
There's  nane  in  Scotland  plays  sae  weel, 

Since  we  lost  Habbie  Simpson.  1 
I've  liv'd  in  Fife,  baith  maid  and  wife, 

These  ten  years  and  a  quarter ; 
Gin'  ye  should  come  to  Anster  fair, 

Speir  ye  for  Maggie  Lauder.  ] 


1  The  celebrated  Piper  of  Kilbarchan,  a  village  in  Renfrew- 
shire, whore  a  statue  of  Habbie  is  still  to  be  seen. 


'  TRANENT-MUIR  '  was  composed  by  a  Mr 
Skirving,  a  very  worthy  respectable  farmer  near 
Haddington.  I  have  heard  the  anecdote  often, 
that  Lieut.  Smith,  whom  he  mentions  in  the  ninth 
stanza,  came  to  Haddington  after  the  publication 
of  the  song,  and  sent  a  challenge  to  Skirving 
to  meet  him  at  Haddington,  and  answer  for  the 
unworthy  manner  in  which  he  had  noticed  him 
in  his  song.  "  Gang  awa'  back,"  said  the  honest 
farmer,  "and  tell  Mr  Smith  that  I  ha'e  nae  leisure 
to  come  to  Haddington ;  but  tell  him  to  come  here, 
and  I'll  tak'  a  look  o'  him,  and  if  I  think  I'm  fit  to 
fecht  him,  I'll  fecht  him  ;  and  if  no,  I'll  do  as  he 
did — I'll  rin  awa\" 

[The  battle  here  celebrated  is  better  known  by  the 
name  of  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  where  prince  Charles 
Stuart,  commonly  called  the  Young  Chevalier,  at  the 
head  of  his  Highland  army,  completely  routed  the 
English  forces  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Cope, 
who  was  afterwards  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  his 
conduct  in  this  battle,  and  acquitted.  Cope  is  said  to 
have  left  the  field  in  such  haste,  that  he  never  once 
stopped  his  horse,  nor  looked  back,  till  he  got  to  Had- 
dington, which  is  seven  or  eight  miles  off.  This  action 
happened  Sept.  22,  1745. — The  author  of  the  song, 
ADAM  SKIRVING,  was  also  the  reputed  author  of '  Johnnie 
Cope,'  which  will  be  found  further  on  in  the  volume. 

THE  Chevalier,  being  void  of  fear, 

Did  march  up  Birslie  brae,  man, 
And  thro'  Tranent,  ere  he  did  stent, 

As  fast  as  he  could  gae,  man: 
While  general  Cope  did  taunt  and  mock, 

Wi'  mony  a  loud  huzza,  man; 
But  ere  next  morn  proclaim'd  the  cock, 

We  heard  another  craw,  man. 

The  brave  Lochiel,2  as  I  heard  tell, 

Led  Camerons  on  in  clouds,  man; 
The  morning  fair,  and  clear  the  air, 

They  loos'd  with  devilish  thuds,  man. 
Down  guns  they  threw,  and  swords  they  drew, 

And  soon  did  chase  them  aff,  man ; 
On  Seaton- Crafts  they  buft  their  chafts, 

And  gart  them  rin  like  draff,  man. 

The  bluff  dragoons  swore  blood  and  'oons, 

They'd  make  the  rebels  run,  man; 
And  yet  they  flee  when  them  they  see, 

And  winna  fire  a  gun,  man : 
They  turn'd  their  back,  the  foot  they  brake, 

Such  terror  seiz'd  them  a',  man: 
Some  wet  their  cheeks,  some  fyl'd  their  breeks, 

And  some  for  fear  did  fa',  man. 


2  Donald  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  chief  of  the  clan  Cameron,  a 
gentleman  of  great  bravery,  and  of  the  most  amiable  disposi- 
tion. He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  died  in 
France  colonel  of  a  regiment,  which  his  grateful  master  had 
procured  him,  as  a  small  reward  and  compensation  for  his  great 
services  and  misfortunes, — 1748. 
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The  volunteers  prick'd  up  their  ears, 

And  vow  gin  they  were  croase,  ni;iu; 
But  when  the  bairns  saw*t  turn  to  caru'st, 

They  were  not  worth  a  louse,  man. 
Maist  feck  gade  hame— O  fy  for  shame! 

They'd  better  stayM  awa',  man, 
Than  wi'  cockade  to  make  parade, 

And  do  nae  good  at  a',  man. 

Monteith  the  great,!  where  hcrsell  sate, 

Un*  wares  did  ding  him  o'er,  man ; 
Yet  wad  nae  stand  to  bear  a  hand, 

But  aft'  fu'  fast  did  scour,  man ; 
O'er  Soutra  hill,  ere  he  stood  still, 

Before  he  tasted  meat,  man: 
Troth,  he  may  brag  of  his  swift  nag, 

That  bare  him  aff  sac  fleet,  man. 

And  Simpson  2  keen,  to  clcer'the  ecn 

Of  rebels  far  in  wrang,  man, 
Did  never  strive  wi'  pistols  five, 

But  gallop'd  with  the  thrang,  man : 
He  turn'd  his  back,  and  in  a  crack 

Was  cleanly  out  of  sight,  man;' 
And  thought  it  best;  it  was  nae  jest 

Wi'  Highlanders  to  fight,  man. 

'Mangst  a'  the  gang  nanc  bade  the  bang 

But  twa,  and  ane  was  tane,  man; 
For  Campbell  rade,butMyrie  3  staid, 

And  sair  he  paid  the  kain,  man; 
Fell  skelps  he  got,  was  waur  than  shot 

Frae  the  sharp-edg'd  claymore,  man ; 
Frae  many  a  spout  came  running  out 

His  reeking-het  red  gore,  man. 

But  Gard'ncr  4  brave  did  still  behave 

Like  to  a  hero  bright,  man; 
His  courage  true,  like  him  were  few, 

That  still  despised  flight,  man ; 


1  The  minister  of  Longformacus,  a  volunteer ;  who  happen- 
ing to  come,  the  night  before  the  battle,  unawares  upon  a 
Highlandman  in  an  awkward  position,  threw  him  over,  aud 
carried  his  gun  as  a  trophy  to  Cope's  ramp. 

2  Another  volunteer  Presbyterian  minister,  who  said  he 
would  convince  the  rebels  of  their  error  by  the  dint  of  hit  pis- 
tols; having,  for  that  pnrpose,  two  in  his  pockets,  two  in  hii 
holsters,  and  one  in  his  belt. 

3  Mr  Myrie  was  a  student   of  physic,  from  Jamaica;  he 
entered  as  a  volunteer  in  Cope's  army,  and  was  miserably 
mangled  by  the  broad  sword. 

4  James  Gardner,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse.    "  At  the 
beginning  of  the  onset,  which  lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  he 
received  a  wound  by  a  bullet  in  his  left  breast,  which  made 
him  give  a  sudden  spring  in  his  saddle  ;  upon  which  his  ser- 
vant, who  had  led  the  horse,  would  have  persuaded  him  to 
retreat:  but  he  said  it  was  only  a  wound  in  the  flesh,  and 
fought  on,  though  he  presently  after  received  a  shot  in  his 
right  thigh.     The  Colonel  was  fora  few  moments  supported 
by  his  men,  and  particularly  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Whitney, 
who  was  shot  through  the  arm  here,  and  a  few  months  after 
fell  nobly  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk  ;  and  by  Lieutenant  West,  a 
man  of  distinguished  bravery  ;  as  also  by  about  fifteen  dra- 
goons, who  stood  by  him  to  the  last.     But  after  a  faint  fire,  the 
regiment  in  general  was  seized  with  a  panic  ;  and  though  their 
Colonel,  and  some  other  gallant  officer*,  did  what  they  could 
to  rally  them,  once  or  twice,  they  at  last  took  a  precipitate 
flight.     And  just  in  the  moment  when  Colonel  Gardiner  seemed 
to  he  making  a  pause,  to  deliberate  what  duty  required  him  to 


For  king  and  laws,  and  country's  cause, 

In  honour's  bed  he  Iny,  man ; 
His  life,  but  not  his  courajre,  fled, 

While  he  had  breath  to  draw,  man. 

And  Major  Bowie,  that  worthy  soul, 

Was  brought  down  to  the  ground,  man; 
His  horse  being  shot,  it  was  his  lot 

For  to  get  mony  a  wound,  man. 
Lieutenant  Smith,  of  Irish  birth, 

Frae  whom  he  call'd  for  aid,  man, 
Being  full  of  dread,  lap  o'er  his  head, 

And  wadna  be  gainsaid,  man. 

He  made  sic  haste,  sae  spurr'd  his  beast, 

Twas  little  there  he  saw,  man ; 
To  Berwick  rade,  and  safely  said, 

The  Scots  were  rebels  a',  man. 
But  let  that  end,  for  weel  'tis  kend 

His  use  and  wont  to  lie,  man ; 
The  Teague  is  naught,  he  never  fanght, 

When  he  had  room  to  flee,  man. 

And  Caddell  drcst ,  among  the  rest, 

With  gun  and  good  claymore,  man, 
On  gelding  grey  he  rode  that  way, 

With  pistols  set  before,  man ; 
The  cause  was  good,  he'd  spend  his  blood, 

Before  that  he  would  yield,  man ; 
But  the  nicht  before,  he  left  the  cor', 

And  never  faced  the  field,  man. 

But  gallant  Rodger,  like  a  sodger, 

Stood  and  bravely  fought,  man; 
I'm  wae  to  tell,  at  last  he  fell, 

But  mae  down  wi'  him  brought,  man : 
At  point  of  death,  wi'  his  last  breath, 

(Some  standing  round  in  ring,  man), 
On's  back,  lying  flat,  he  wav'd  his  hat, 

And  cry'd,  God  save  the  king,  man. 


do  in  such  a  circumstance,  he  saw  a  party  of  the  foot,  who 
were  then  bravely  fighting  near  him,  and  whom  he  was  ordered 
to  support,  had  no  officer  to  head  them  ;  upon  which  he  said 
eagerly,  '  Those  brave  fellows  will  be  cut  to  pieces  for  want  of 
a  commander.'  He  thereupon  rode  up  to  them,  and  cried 
aloud,  '  Fire  on,  my  lads,  and  fear  nothing.'  But  just  as  they 
were  out  of  his  mouth,  a  Highlander  advanced  towards  him 
with  a  scythe  fastened  on  a  long  pole,  with  which  he  gave  him 
such  a  deep  wound  on  his  right  arm,  that  his  sword  dropped 
out  of  his  hand  ;  and  at  the  same  time  several  others  coming 
about  him,  while  he  was  thus  dreadfully  entangled  with  that 
cruel  weapon,  he  was  dragged  off  his  horse.  The  moment  he 
fell,  another  Highlander  gave  him  a  stroke,  either  with  a 
broad-sword  or  a  Lochaber  axe,  on  the  hinder  part  of  his  head, 
which  was  the  mortal  blow.  All  that  hU  faithful  attendant 
saw  further  at  this  time  was,  that  as  his  hat  was  falling  off,  he 
took  it  in  hU  left  hand,  and  waved  it  as  a  signal  to  him  to 
retreat ;  and  added,  •  Take  care  of  yourself.1  Upon  which  the 
servant  retired,  and  fled  to  a  mill,  about  two  miles  distant, 
where  he  changed  his  dress,  and,  disguised  like  a  miller's  ser- 
vant, returned  about  two  hours  after  the  engagement.  The 
hurry  of  the  action  was  then  over,  aud  he  found  his  much  hon- 
oured master,  not  only  plundered  of  his  watch  and  other  things 
of  value,  but  also  stripped  of  his  upper  garments  and  boots ;  yet 
still  breathing,  though  not  capable  of  speech.  In  this  condition 
he  conveyed  him  to  the  church  of  Tranent,  from  whence  he 
was  immediately  taken  to  the  minister's  house,  and  laid  OP  a 
he.!;  where  he  continued  breathing,  and  frequently  groaning, 
till  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  when  he  took  his  final  le*vj 
of  pain  and  sorrow." — DODDRIDOI. 
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Some  Highland  rogues,  like  hungry  dogs, 

Neglecting  to  pursue,  man, 
About  they  faced,  and  in  great  haste 

Upon  the  booty  flew,  man ; 
And  they,  as  gain,  for  a'  their  pain, 

Are  deck'd  wi'  spoils  of  war,  man ; 
Fu'  bauld  can  tell,  how  her  nainsell 

Was  ne'er  sae  praw  before,  man. 

At  the  thorn-tree,  which  you  may  see 

Bewest  the  Meadow-mill,  man, 
There  mony  slain  lay  on  the  plain, 

The  clans  pursuing  still,  man. 
Sic  unco  hacks,  and  deadly  whacks, 

I  never  saw  the  like,  man; 
Lost  hands  and  heads  cost  them  their  deads, 

That  fell  near  Preston-dyke,  man. 

That  afternoon,  when  a'  was  done, 

I  gaed  to  see  the  fray,  man; 
But  had  I  wist  what  after  past, 

I'd  better  staid  away,  man : 
On  Seaton  sands,  wi'  nimble  hands, 

They  pick'd  my  pockets  bare,  man; 
But  I  wish  ne'er  to  drie  sic  fear, 
or  a'  the  sum  and  mair,  man.] 


Co 


gn  se  go. 


THE  Chorus  of  this  song  is  old,  the  rest  of  it 
is  mine,  —  Here,  once  for  all,  let  me  apologize  for 
many  silly  compositions  of  mine  in  this  work. 
Many  beautiful  airs  wanted  words  ;  in  the  hurry 
of  other  avocations,  if  I  could  string  a  parcel  of 
rhymes  together  any  thing  near  tolerable,  I  was 
fain  to  let  them  pass.  He  must  be  an  excellent 
poet  indeed,  whose  every  performance  is  excel- 
lent. 

[See  the  song  at  page  5,  beginning,  «  My  heart  was 
ance  as  blythe  and  free.'] 


on  tfje  emit. 


THE  author  of  <  Polwart  on  the  Green,'  is  Capt. 
John  Drummond  M'Gregor,  of  the  family  of 
Bochaldie. 

[George  Chalmers  says  that  this  song  was  written  by 
Allan  Ramsay;  and  in  this  he  is  supported  by  every 
other  authority,  Burns  excepted.  The  first  four  and 
the  last  four  lines,  however,  are  older  than  Ramsay's 
day.  Polwart  is  a  village  in  Berwickshire,  with  a 
green,  where  formerly  a  thorn  tree  grew,  round  which 
the  villagers  used  to  dance  at  weddings. 

AT  Polwart  on  the  green 

If  you'll  meet  me  the  mom, 
Where  lasses  do  convene 

To  dance  about  the  thorn; 


A  kindly  welcome  ye  shall  meet, 
Frae  her  who  likes  to  view 

A  lover  and  a  lad  complete — 
The  lad  and  lover  you. 

Let  dorty  dames  say  na, 

As  lang  as  e'er  they  please, 
Seem  caulder  than  the  sna', 

While  inwardly  they  bleeze. 
But  I  will  frankly  shaw  my  mind, 

And  yield  my  heart  to  thee; 
Be  ever  to  the  captive  kind, 

That  langs  na  to  be  free. 

At  Polwart  on  the  green, 

Amang  the  new  mawn  hay, 
Wi'  sangs  and  dancing  keen, 

We'll  pass  the  heartsome  day. 
At  night,  if  beds  be  o'er  thrang  laid, 

And  thou  be  twin'd  of  thine, 
Thou  shalt  be  welcome,  my  dear  lad, 

To  take  a  part  of  mine.  ] 


Strepfjon  antr  tLgtrta. 

THE  following  account  of  this  song  I  had  from 
Dr  Blacklock. 

The  Strephon  and  Lydia  mentioned  in  the  song 
were  perhaps  the  loveliest  couple  of  their  time. 
The  gentleman  was  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Beau  Gibson.  The  lady  was  the  Gentle 
Jean,  celebrated  somewhere  in  Hamilton  of  Ban- 
gour's  poems. — Having  frequently  met  at  public 
places,  they  had  formed  a  reciprocal  attachment, 
which  their  friends  thought  dangerous,  as  their 
resources  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  their 
tastes  and  habits  of  life.  To  elude  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  such  a  connection,  Strephon  was 
sent  abroad  with  a  commission,  and  perished  in 
Admiral  Vernon's  expedition  to  Carthagena. 

The  author  of  the  song  was  William  Wallace, 
Esq.  of  Cairnhill,  in  Ayrshire. 

[William  Wallace  was  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish 
bar.  He  died  in  1763.  The  tune  of  the  song  is  called, 
"  The  Gordons  ha'e  the  guiding  o't." 

ALL  lonely  on  the  sultry  beach. 

Expiring  Strephon  lay, 
No  hand  the  cordial  draught  to  reach, 

Nor  cheer  the  gloom  away. 
Ill-fated  youth!  no  parent  nigh 

To  catch  thy  fleeting  breath; 
No  bride  to  fix  thy  swimming  eye, 

Or  smooth  the  face  of  death. 

Far  distant  from  the  mournful  scene, 

Thy  parents  sit  at  ease, 
Thy  Lydia  rifles  all  the  plain, 

And  all  the  spring,  to  please. 
Ill-fated  youth!  by  fault  of  friend, 

Not  force  of  foe  depress'd, 
Thou  fall'st,  alas!  thyself,  thy  kind, 

Thy  country,  unredress'dij 
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jFaretorll. 

MACPHERSOX,  a  daring  robber,  in  the  begin-  I 
ning  of  this  century,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  j 
at  the  assizes  at  Inverness.      Ho  is  said;  when 
under  sentence  of  death,  to  have  composed  this 
tune,  which  he  called  his  own  lament,  or  fare- 
well. 

[Sec  the  piece  given  with  the  Note  at  page  16.] 


#U>  So,  JMnet. 

JOHNSON  the  publisher,  with  a  foolish  delicacy, 
refused  to  insert  the  last  stanza  of  this  humor- 
ous ballad. 

[This  song  first  appeared  in  the  Tea-Table  Miscel- 
lany, (1724),  but  it  is  considered  to  be  of  older  date, 
and  to  have  received  Ramsay's  corrections. 

O,  SWEET  Sir,  for  your  courtesie, 

When  ye  come  by  the  Bass,  then, 
For  the  love  ye  bear  to  me, 

Buy  me  a  keeking  glass,  then. 
Keek  into  the  draw-well, 

Janet,  Janet ; 

And  there  you'll  see  your  bonnie  sell, 
My  jo,  Janet. 

Keeking  in  the  draw-well  clear, 
What  if  I  should  fa'  in,  then? 
Syne  a'  my  kin  will  say  and  swear, 

I  drown'd  myself  for  sin,  then. 
Haud  the  better  by  the  brae, 

Janet,  Janet; 

Haud  the  better  by  the  brae, 
My  jo,  Janet. 

Good  Sir,  for  your  courtesie, 

Coming  thro'  Aberdeen,  then, 
For  the  love  ye  bear  to  me, 

Buy  me  a  pair  o*  sheen,  then. 
Clout  the  auld — the  new  are  dear, 

Janet,  Janet; 

A  pair  may  gain  you  ha'f  a  year, 
My  jo,  Janet. 

But  what,  if  dancing  on  the  green, 

And  skipping  like  a  mawkin, 
If  they  should  see  my  clouted  sheen, 

Of  mo  they  will  be  takin'. 
Dance  aye  laigh,  and  late  at  e'en, 

Janet,  Janet; 

Syne  a*  their  faults  will  no  be  seen, 
My  jo,  Janet. 

Kin<l  Sir,  for  your  courtesie, 

When  ye  gae  to  the  cross,  then ; 
For  the  love  ye  bear  to  me, 

Buy  me  a  pacing  horse,  then. 
Pace  upo'  your  spinning  wheel, 

Janet,  Janet; 

Pace  upo'  your  spinning  wheel, 
My  jo,  Janet. 


My  spinning  wheel  is  auld  and  stiff, 

The  rock  o't  \vinna  stand,  Sir; 
To  keep  the  temper-pin  in  tiff 

Kmj'InyN  ri^'lit  aft  my  hand,  Sir. 
Make  the  best  o'  that  ye  can, 

Janet,  Janet: 

But  like  it  never  wale  a  man, 
My  jo,  Janet.  J 


's  Complaint. 


TITE  words  by  a  Mr  R.  Scott,  from  the  town  or 
neighbourhood  of  Biggar. 

[This  song  appears  in  the  Orpheus  Caledonius,  1725, 
and  Ramsay's  Tea-Table  Miscellany.  We  know  not  on 
what  authority  Burns  ascribes  the  authorship  of  the 
song  to  Mr  R.  Scott.  The  words  furnish  a  curious  ex- 
ample of  what  was  considered  a  pathetic  pastoral  in  the 
days  of  our  great  grandfathers. 

BT  a  murmuring  stream  a  fair  shepherdess  lay, 
Be  so  kind,  O  ye  nymphs,  I  oft  heard  her  say: 
Tell  Strephon,  I  die,  if  he  passes  this  way, 
And  love  is  the  cause  of  my  mourning; 
False  shepherds,  that  tell  me  of  beauty  and  charms, 
Deceive  me,  for  Strephon's  cold  heart  never  warms; 
Yet  bring  me  this  Strephon,  I'll  die  in  his  arms; 
O  Strephon  !  the  cause  of  my  mourning. 
But  first,  said  she,  let  me  go 
Down  to  the  shades  below, 
E'er  ye  let  Strephon  know         • 
That  I  have  lov'd  him  so: 
Then  on  my  psle  cheek  no  blushes  will  show, 
That  love  is  the  cause  of  my  mourning. 

Her  eyes  were  scarce  closed,  when  Strephon  came  by, 
He  thought  she'd  been  sleeping,  and  softly  drew  nigh; 
But  finding  her  breathless,  O  heavens!  did  he  cry, 

Ah,  Chi  or  is!  the  cause  of  my  mourning. 
Restore  me  my  Chloris,  ye  nymphs  use  your  art, 
They  sighing  reply'd,  'Twas  yourself  shot  the  dart, 
That  wounded  the  tender  young  shepherdess"  heart, 
And  kill'd  the  poor  Chloris  with  mourning. 
Ah  then  is  Chloris  dead, 
Wounded  by  me!  he  said; 
I'll  follow  t  her,  chaste  maid, 
Down  to  the  silent  shade. 

Then  on  her  cold  snowy  breast  leaning  his  head, 
Expired  the  poor  Strephon  with  mourning.] 


Jfife,  atrti  a'  tlje  ILantos  about  it. 

THIS  song  is  Dr  Blacklock's.  He,  as  well  as 
I,  often  gave  Johnson  verses,  trifling  enough  per- 
haps, but  they  served  as  a  vehicle  to  the  music. 

[The  tune  called '  Fife  and  a*  the  Lands  about  it'  can 
be  traced  in  very  old  music  books.  The  following  are 
the  first  two  verses  of  Dr  Blacklock's  song  to  the  tune . 
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ALLAN,  by  his  griefs  excited, 

Long  the  victim  of  despair, 
Thus  deplor'd  his  passion  slighted, 

Thus  address 'd  the  scornful  fair: 
Fife  and  a'  the  lands  about  it, 

Undesired  I  can  see; 
Joy  may  crown  my  days  without  it, 

Not,  my  charmer,  without  thee. 

Must  I  then  for  ever  languish, 

Still  complaining,  still  endure; 
Can  her  form  create  an  anguish, 

Which  her  soul  disdains  to  cure? 
Who  my  hapless  passion  fated, 

Must  I  still  those  eyes  admire, 
Whilst  unheeded,  unregretted, 

In  her  presence  I  expire?] 


Wiete  na  mg  &eatt  ligfit  5  toato  lite. 

LORD  HAILES,  in  the  note  to  his  Collection  of 
Ancient  Scots  Poems,  says  that  this  song  was  the 
composition  of  a  Lady  Grissel  Baillie,  daughter 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Marchmont,  and  wife  of 
George  Baillie  of  Jerviswood. 

[A  memoir  of  Lady  Grissel  Baillie,  by  her  daughter, 
Lady  Murray  of  Stanhope,  was  published  posthumously 
in  1 822,  which  proves  her  character  to  have  been  one  of 
singular  goodness,  and  heroic  firmness  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances. She  was  born  in  1665,  married  in  1692, 
and  died  in  1746.  The  ballad  by  her  is  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  in  the  whole  language  and  maybe  placed,  with- 
out fear  of  competition,  by  the  side  of  Auld  Robin  Gray. 
It  appears  in  the  Orpheus  Caledonius,  and  also  in  the 
Tea-Table  Miscellany. 

THERE  was  ance  a  May,  and  she  lo'ed  na  men, 
She  bigget  her  bonnie  bow'r  down  in  yon  glen ; 
But  now  she  cries,  Dool!  and  a  well-a-day! 
Come  down  the  green  gate,  and  come  here  away. 
But  now  she  cries,  &c. 

When  bonnie  young  Johnny  came  o'er  the  sea, 
He  said  he  saw  naething  sae  lovely  as  me; 
He  hecht  me  baith  rings  and  mony  braw  things; 
And  were  na  my  heart  light  I  wad  die. 

He  had  a  wee  titty  that  lo'ed  na  me, 

Because  I  was  twice  as  bonnie  as  she; 

She  rais'd  such  a  pother,  'twixt  him  and  his  mother, 

That  were  na  my  heart  light  I  would  die. 

The  day  it  was  set,  and  the  bridal  to  be, 
The  wife  took  a  dwam,  and  lay  down  to  die ; 
She  main'd  and  she  graned  out  of  dolor  and  pain, 
Till  he  vowed  he  never  would  see  me  again. 

His  kin  was  for  ane  of  a  higher  degree, 
Said,  what  had  he  to  do  with  the  like  of  me? 
Albeit  I  was  bonnie,  I  was  na  for  Johnnie; 
And  were  na  my  heart  light  I  wad  die. 

They  said,  I  had  neither  cow  nor  caff, 
Nor  dribbles  of  drink  rins  thro'  the  draff, 
Nor  pickles  of  meal  rins  thro'  the  mill-e'e; 
And  were  na  my  heart  light  I  wad  die. 


His  titty  she  was  baith  wylie  and  slee, 
She  spy'd  me  as  I  came  o'er  the  lee: 
And  then  she  ran  in  and  made  a  loud  din, 
Believe  your  ain  een,  an  ye  trow  na  me. 

His  bonnet  stood  aye  fit  round  on  his  brow; 
His  auld  ane  look'd  aye  as  well  as  some's  new: 
But  now  lie  lets 't  wear  ony  gate  it  will  king, 
And  casts  himself  dowie  upon  the  corn-bing. 

And  now  lie  goes  dauwfrin'  about  the  dykes, 
And  a'  he  dow  do  is  to  hund  the  tykes: 
The  live-lang  night  he  ne'er  sleeks  his  e'e,— 
And  were  na  my  heart  light  I  wad  die.l 

Were  I  young  for  thee,  as  I  ha'e  been, 
We  shou'd  ha'e  been  galloping  down  on  yon  green, 
And  linking  it  on  the  lily-white  lee ; 
And  wow  gin  I  were  but  young  for  thee ! 
And  linking  it,  &c.] 


Cfie  Young  fflan's  Bream. 

Tills  song  is  the  composition  of  Balloon  Tytler. 

[ONE  night  I  dream'd  I  lay  most  easy, 

By  a  murm'ring  river's  side, 
Where  lovely  banks  were  spread  with  daisies, 

And  the  streams  did  smoothly  glide; 
While  around  me,  and  quite  over, 

Spreading  branches  were  display'd, 
All  interwoven  in  due  order, 

Soon  became  a  pleasant  shade. 

I  saw  my  lass  come  in  most  charming, 

With  a  look  and  air  so  sweet; 
Ev'ry  grace  was  most  alarming, 

Ev'ry  beauty  most  complete. 
Cupid  with  his  bow  attended; 

Lovely  Venus  too  was  there: 
As  his  bow  young  Cupid  bended, 

Far  away  flew  carking  care. 

On  a  bank  of  roses  seated, 

Charming  my  true-love  song; 
While  glad  echo  still  repeated, 

And  the  hills  and  valleys  rung: 
At  the  last  by  sleep  oppressed, 

On  the  bank  my  love  did  lie, 
By  young  Cupid  still  caressed, 

While  the  graces  round  did  fly. 

The  rose's  red,  the  lily's  blossom, 

With  her  charms  might  not  compare, 
To  view  her  cheeks  and  heaving  bosom, 

Down  they  droop'd  as  in  despair. 
On  her  slumber  I  encroaching, 

Panting  came  to  steal  a  kiss; 
Cupid  smil'd  at  me  approaching, 

Seem'd  to  say,  "  There's  nought  amiss." 

With  eager  wishes  I  drew  nigher, 

This  fair  maiden  to  embrace ; 
My  breath  grew  quick,  my  pulse  beat  higher, 

Gazing  on  her  lovely  face. 


1  These  verses,  which  we  have  put  in  Italics,  acquire  a  pe- 
culiar interest,  when  it  is  known  that  Burns  applied  them  to 
himself,  in  his  disconsolate  condition  at  Dumfries. 
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Tlie  nymph,  awaking,  quickly  chcck'd  me, 

Starting  up,  with  angry  tone; 
'•  Thus,"  says  she,  "  do  you  respect  me! 

Leave  me  quick,  and  hence  begone.™ 
Cupid,  for  me  interposing, 

To  my  love  did  bow  full  low; 
She  from  him  her  hands  unloosing, 

In  contempt  struck  down  his  bow. 

Angry  Cupid  from  her  flying, 

Cry'd  out,  as  he  sought  the  skies, 
"  Haughty  Nymphs  their  love  denying, 

Cupid  ever  shall  despise.  " 
As  he  spoke,  old  Care  came  wand'ring, 

With  him  stalk'd  destructive  Time; 
Winter  froze  the  streams,  meand'ring, 

Nipt  the  roses  in  their  prime. 

Spectres  then  my  love  surrounded, 

At  their  back  march'd  chilling  Death : 
Whilst  she,  frighted  and  confounded, 

Felt  their  blasting, pois'nous  breath: 
As  her  charms  were  swift  decaying, 

And  the  furrows  seiz'd  her  cheek ; 
Forbear,  ye  friends!  I  vainly  crying, 

Wak'd  in  the  attempt  to  speak.] 


Stratfiallan's  lament. 

'  THIS  air  is  the  composition  of  one  of  the  wor- 
thiest and  best-hearted  men  living — Allan  Mas- 
terton,  schoolmaster  in  Edinburgh.  As  he  and 
I  were  both  sprouts  of  Jacobitisin,  we  agreed  to 
dedicate  the  words  and  air  to  that  cause. 

To  tell  the  matter  of  fact,  except  when  my 
passions  were  heated  by  some  accidental  cause, 
ray  Jacobitisin  was  merely  by  way  of  vive  la 
bagatelle. 

[This  is  supposed  to  allude  to  James,  Viscount  Strath- 
allan,  whose  father,  Viscount  William,  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Culloden.  He  escaped  to  France.  The  song 
is  given  at  page  18.] 


a  ffiealtfj  to  mg  Cruc  Eobe,  &  r. 


THIS  song  is  Dr  Blacklock's.  He  told  me  that 
tradition  gives  the  air  to  our  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
laud. 

[This  is  not  an  improbable  tradition,  as  the  royal  family 
of  the  Stuarts  were  all  fond  of  music  —  and  no  good  rea- 
son exists  for  assigning  this  tune  to  James  IV.  more 
than  any  other,  if  it  were  not  his.  The  song  which  Dr 
Blacklock  has  written  for  the  tune  in  a  long  one,  of 
which  we  may  only  quote  the  first  verse: 

To  me  what  are  riches  encumber'd  with  care  J 
To  me  what  is  pomp's  insignificant  glare! 

No  minion  of  fortune,  no  pageant  of  state, 
Shall  ever  induce  me  to  envy  his  fate.  ] 


xnirr  tiobb'U  of  all  that  cfiarmrtr  mi?  Virtus. 

THE  old  name  of  the  air  is,  '  The  Blossom  o* 
the  Raspberry.  The  song  is  Dr  Blacklock's. 

[The  name  of  the  tune  given  in  the  Museum  is '  Miss 
Hamilton's  Delight.'  The  song  is  another  long  one  by 
Dr  Blacklock,  beginning, 

Since  robb'd  of  all  that  charm'd  my  view, 

Of  all  my  soul  e'er  fancied  fair, 
Ye  smiling  native  scenes,  adieu! 

With  each  delightful  object  there  J 


Or  (Tears 


DR  BLACKLOCK  told  me,  that  Smollett,  who 
was  at  bottom  a  great  Jacobite,  composed  these 
beautiful  and  pathetic  verses  on  the  infamous 
depredations  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden. 

[It  is  recorded,  that,  when  Smollett  showed  the  piece, 
then  consisting  of  six  verses  only,  to  some  friends,  they 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  impolicy  of  incurring  the 
anger  of  the  existing  government  by  writing  such  thing)*, 
upon  which  he,  with  that  generous  independence  of 
character  peculiar  to  him,  sat  down,  and  added  the 
seventh  stanza: 

'  Whilst  the  warm  blood  bedews  my  veins,'  &c. 

MOURN,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn  ! 
Thy  sons,  for  valour  long  renown'd, 
Lie  slaughter'd  on  their  native  ground: 
Thy  hospitable  roofs  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie, 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

The  wretched  owner  sees,  afar, 
His  all  become  the  prey  of  war: 
Bethinks  him  of  his  babes  and  wife, 
Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  life. 
Thy  swains  are  famish  'd  on  the  rocks, 
Where  once  they  fed  the  wanton  flocks; 
Thy  ravish'd  virgins  shriek  in  vain; 
Thy  infants  perish  on  the  plain. 

What  boots  it,  then,  in  ev'ry  clime, 
Thro'  the  wide-spreading  waste  of  time, 
Thy  martial  glory  crown'd  with  praise, 
Still  shone  with  undiminish'd  blaze! 
Thy  tow'ring  spirit  now  is  broke, 
Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke: 
What  foreign  arms  could  never  quell, 
By  civil  rage  and  rancour  fell. 

The  rural  pipe  and  merry  lay 
No  more  shall  cheer  the  happy  day: 
No  social  scenes  of  gay  delight 
Beguile  the  dreary  winter  night: 
No  strains,  but  those  of  sorrow,  flow, 
And  nought  be  heard  but  sounds  of  woe: 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Glide  nightly  o'er  the  silent  plain. 
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Oh!  baneful  cause!  oh!  fatal  morn! 
Accurs'd  to  ages  yet  unborn ! 
The  sons  against  their  fathers  stood ; 
The  parent  shed  his  children's  blood! 
Yet,  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceas'd, 
The  victor's  soul  was  not  appeas'd : 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
Devouring  flames,  and  murd'ring  steel. 

The  pious  mother,  doomed  to  death, 
Forsaken,  wanders  o'er  the  heath, 
The  bleak  wind  whistles  round  her  head, 
Her  helpless  orphans  cry  for  bread ; 
Bereft  of  shelter,  food,  and  friend, 
She  views  the  shades  of  night  descend ; 
And,  stretch'd  beneath  th'  inclement  skies, 
Weeps  o'er  her  tender  babes,  and  dies. 

Whilst  the  warm  blood  bedews  my  veins. 
And  unimpair'd  remembrance  reigns, 
Resentment  of  my  country's  fate 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat; 
And,  spite  of  her  insulting  foe, 
My  sympathizing  verse  shall  flow: 
Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn!] 


IS  rah),  ISrato  tlatrs  of  <SaUa=<r»Batrr. 

I  HAVE  heard  a  concluding  verse  sung  to  these 
words — it  is, 

An'  aye  she  came  at  e'enin'  fa', 

Amang  the  yellow  broom,  sae  eerie, 

To  seek  the  snood  o'  silk  she  tint; 
She  fan'  na  it,  but  gat  her  dearie. 

[The  beautiful  tune  of '  Galla-Wnter '  is  known  to  be 
very  old,  but  nothing  can  be  said  of  its  precise  era.  Dr 
Haydn,  the  celebrated  German  composer,  admired  it, 
and  wrote  on  the  music-sheet  of  it  a  note  In  his  best 
English:  "  This  one  Dr  Haydn  favourite  song"  The  old 
words  of  the  tune  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  following  verses: 

Braw,  braw  lads  of  Galla  water, 

Braw,  braw  lads  of  Galla  water; 
111  kilt  my  coats  aboon  my  knee, 

And  follow  my  love  through  the  water. 

O'er  yon  bank,  and  o'er  yon  brae, 
O'er  yon  moss  amang  the  heather, 

I'll  kilt  my  coats  aboon  my  knee, 
And  follow  my  love  through  the  water. 

In  the  Museum  two  verses  are  added  to  these,  which 
properly  belong  to  the  song  called  "  The  lassie  lost  her 
silken  snood."  These  are  as  follows: — 

O'er  yon  bank,  and  o'er  yon  brae, 
O'er  yon  moss  amang  the  heather, 

I'll  kilt  my  coat  aboon  my  knee, 
And  follow  my  true  love  thro'  the  water. 


Down  amang  the  broom,  the  broom, 
Down  amang  the  broom,  my  dearie; 

The  lassie  lost  her  silken  snood, 

That  cost  her  mony  a  blirt  and  blearie. 

Burns's  own  version  of  Galla- Water  will  be  found 
the  Correspondence  with  Thomson.  ] 


bull  S  tro  gin  inji  Doggie1  trir. 


DR  WALKER,  -who  was  minister  at  Moffat  in 
1772,  and  is  now  (1791)  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  told 
Mr  Riddel  the  following  anecdote  concerning 
this  air.  —  He  said  that  some  gentlemen,  riding  a 
few  years  ago  through  Liddesdale,  stopped  at  a 
hamlet,  consisting  of  a  few  houses,  called  Moss- 
paul;  when  they  were  struck  with  this  tune, 
which  an  old  woman,  spinning  on  a  rock,  at  her 
door,  was  singing.  —  All  she  could  tell  concerning 
it  was,  that  she  was  taught  it  when  a  child,  and  it 
was  called,  '  What  will  I  do  gin  my  Hoggie  die.' 
No  person,  except  a  few  females  at  Mosspaul, 
knew  this  fine  old  tune:  which  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  lost,  had  not  one  of  the  gentle- 
men, who  happened  to  have  a  flute  with  him, 
taken  it  down. 

["  The  gentleman,"  says  Mr  Stenhouse,  "  who  took 
down  the  tune  was  the  late  Mr  Stephen  Clarke,  organ- 
ist, Edinburgh.  But  he  had  no  occasion  for  a  flute  to 
assist  him,  as  stated  by  Dr  Walker." 

"  The  words,"  says  Cromek,  "  are  certainly  by  Burns, 
though  the  Editor  has  heard  them  attributed  to  another 
writer,  whose  name  he  has  forgotten.  It  is  a  silly  sub- 
ject treated  sublimely.  It  has  much  of  the  fervour  of 
the  '  Vision.'"  See  the  song  given  at  page  18.] 


JHournM  jfate. 

TUNE—"  Gallashiels." 

THE  old  title,  '  Sour  Plums  o'  Gallashiels,' 
probably  was  the  beginning  of  a  song  to  this  air, 
which  is  now  lost. 

The  tune  of  '  Gallashiels  '  was  composed  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  by  the  Laird 
of  Gallashiels'  piper. 

[This  song  was  written  by  William  Hamilton  of  Ban- 
gour.  He  died  in  March,  1754,  aged  fifty  years.  "His 
mind  is  pictured,"  says  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Lord 
Kames, "  in  his  verses.  They  are  the  easy  and  careless 
effusions  of  an  elegant  fancy  and  a  chastened  taste;  and 
the  sentiments  they  convey  are  the  genuine  feelings  of 
a  tender  and  susceptible  heart,  which  perpetually  owned 


1  '  Bbggie,  a  young  sheep,  before  it  has  lost  its  first  fleece, 
termed,  a  Harvest  Hog,  from  being  smeared  at  the  end  of 
harvest,  when  it  ceases  to  be  called  a  lamb.' — J AMU. -ON. 
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the  dominion  of  some  fair  mistress;  but  whose  passion 
generally  evaporated  in  song,  and  made  no  serious  or 
permanent  impression." 

AH!  the  poor  shepherd's  mournful  fate, 

When  doom'd  to  love  and  doom'd  to  languish, 
To  bear  the  scornful  fair  one's  hate, 

Nor  dare  disclose  his  anguish! 
Yet  eager  looks  and  dying  sighs 

My  secret  soul  discover; 
While  rapture,  trembling  through  mine  eyes, 

Hi-veals  how  much  I  love  her. 
The  tender  glance,  the  redd'uing  cheek, 

O'erspread  with  rising  blushes, 
A  thousand  various  ways  they  speak 

A  thousand  various  wishes. 

For,  oh !  that  form,  so  heav*nly  fair, 

Those  languid  eyes  so  sweetly  smiling, 
That  artless  blush  and  modest  air, 

So  fatally  beguiling! 
Thy  every  look  and  every  grnoe. 

So  charm  whene'er  I  view  thee; 
Till  death  o'ertake  me  in  the  cliase, 

Still  will  my  hopes  pursue  thee: 
Then,  when  my  tedious  hours  are  past, 

Be  tins  last  blessing  given, 
Low  at  thy  feet  to  breathe  my  last, 

And  die  in  sight  of  heaven.] 


THK  original,  or  at  least  a  song  evidently  prior 
to  Ramsay's,  is  still  extant.  It  runs  thus : — 

"The  mill,  mill,  O,  and  the  kill,  kill,  O, 

And  the  coggin'  o'  Peggy's  wheel,  O, 
The  sack  and  the  sieve,  and  a'  she  did  leave, 
And  danc'd  the  miller's  reel,  O. — 

As  I  cam'  down  yon  water  side, 

And  by  yon  shellin  hill,  O, 
There  I  spied  a  bonnie  bonnie  lass, 

And  a  lass  that  I  lov'd  right  weel,  O." —  - 

[The  beautiful  tune  of  '  The  Mill,  Mill,  O,'  is  to  be 
found  in  music  collections  as  far  back  as  the  beginning 
of  the  hist  century.  The  original  song,  and  even  Ram- 
say's version,  are  scarcely  fit  for  quoting.  Burns  wrote 
his  '  Soldier's  Return '  to  this  tune.] 


Wlslp 


IN  the  west  country  I  have  heard  a  different 
edition  of  the  second  stanza. — Instead  of  the  four 
lines,  beginning  with,  '  When  cockle-shells,'  &c.» 
the  other  way  ran  thus : 

'•  O  wherefore  need  I  busk  my  head, 

Or  wherefore  need  I  katne  my  hair, 
Sin'  my  false  luve  has  me  forsook, 

An'  says  he'll  never  luve  in-.-  nuiir." 
II. 


[This  very  beautiful  song  first  appeared  in  Ramsay's  ^ 
Tea  Table  Miscellany,  (17-4,)  but  is  there  markt'd  as  an 
old  song.  Some  skilful  hind  reduced  it  from  a  length- 
ened ballad  recording  the  fate  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Douglas,  who  was  repudiated  by  her  hnsband  about 
the  year  1670.  The  following,  which  is  the  most 
approved  version  of  the  song,  leaves  out  the  stanza  to 
which  Burn*  alludes,  beginning,  '  When  cockle-shells, 


0  WALY,  waly,  up  the  bank, 

And  waly,  waly,  down  the  braf, 
And  waly,  waly,  by  yon  bum-side, 
Where  I  and  my  love  were  wont  to  gae. 

1  leant  my  back  unto  an  aik, 

I  thought  it  was  a  trustie  tree; 
But  first  it  bow'd,  and  syne  it  brake, 
Sae  my  true  love  did  lichtlie  me. 

O  waly,  waly,  gin  love  be  bonnie 

A  little  time  while  it  is  new; 
But  when  it's  anld  it  waxeth  cauld, 

And  fades  awa'  like  the  morning  dew. 
O  wherefore  should  I  busk  my  head? 

O  wherefore  should  I  kaiiie  my  Iiuir  ! 
For  my  true  love  has  me  forsook, 

And  says  he'll  never  lo'e  me  miiir. 

Now  Arthur-seat  sail  be  my  bed, 
The  sheets  sail  ne'er  be  fyl'd  by  me: 

Saint  Anton's  well  sail  be  my  drink, 
Since  my  true  love's  forsaken  me. 

Marti'mas  wind,  whan  wilt  thou  blaw, 
And  shake  the  green  leaves  aff  the  tree! 

0  gentle  death,  whan  wilt  thou  cum! 
For  of  my  life  I  am  wearie. 

Tis  not  the  frost  that  freezes  fell, 

Nor  blawing  snaw's  inclemencie; 
'Tis  not  sic  cauld  that  makes  me  cry, 

But  my  love's  heart's  grown  cauld  to  me. 
When  we  came  in  by  Glasgow  town, 

We  were  a  comely  sight  to  see  ; 
My  love  was  clad  i'  th'  black  velvet, 

And  I  myself  in  cramasie. 

But  had  I  wist  before  I  kisst, 
That  love  had  been  sae  ill  to  win, 

1  had  lockt  my  heart  in  a  case  of  gowd, 
And  pinn'd  it  wi*  a  siller  pin. 

Oh,  oh  !  if  my  young  babe  were  born, 
And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee, 

And  I  niysoll  were  dead  and  gone, 
For  a  maid  again  I'll  never  be.] 


Dumbarton  Drums. 

THIS  is  the  last  of  the  West  Highland  airs;  and 
from  it,  over  the  whole  tract  of  country  to  the 
confines  of  Tweed-side,  there  is  hardly  a  tune  or 
song  that  one  can  say  has  taken  its  origin  from 
any  place  or  transaction  in  that  part  of  Scotland. 
— The  oldest  Ayrshire  reel  is  Stewarton  Lasses, 
which  was  made  by  the  father  of  the  present  Sir 
,  2  Y 
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Walter  Montgomery  Cunningham, alias  Lord  Lyle; 
since  which  period  there  has  indeed  been  local 
music  in  that  country  in  great  plenty. — Johnnie 
Faa  is  the  only  old  song  which  I  could  ever  trace 
as  belonging  to  the  extensive  county  of  Ayr, 

[Burns  seems  here  to  think  that  the  tune  of  '  Dum- 
barton Drums'  had  local  connection  with  the  garrison 
of  Dumbarton.  But  it  relates  to  Dumbarton's  regiment, 
a  British  regiment,  so  called  from  having  been  first  com- 
manded by  the  earl  of  Dumbarton,  a  nobleman  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  during  the  reigns  of  Ch:irles  II.  and 
James  II.,  and  who  died  an  exile  in  France,  in  1692. 
The  song  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Tea  Table  Miscellany.' 

DUMBARTON  drums  beat  bonnie,  O, 

When  they  mind  me  o'  my  dear  Johnnie,  O ; 

How  happy  am  I  when  my  soger  is  by, 

While  he  kisses  and  blesses  his  Annie,  O. 

'Tis  a  soger  alone  can  delight  me,  O, 

For  his  graceful  looks  do  invite  me,  O ; 

While  guarded  in  his  arms,  I'll  fear  no  wars'  alarms, 

Neither  danger  nor  death  shall  affright  me,  O. 

My  love  is  a  handsome  laddie,  O ; 

Genteel,  but  ne'er  foppish  nor  gaudy,  O: 

Though  commissions  are  dear,  yet  I'll  buy  him  one  this 

year, 

For  he  shall  serve  nae  langer  a  cadie,  O. 
A  soger  has  honour  an'  bravery,  O, 
Unacquainted  with  rogues  an'  their  knavery,  O ; 
He  minds  nae  ither  thing  but  the  ladies,  or  the  king, 
For  every  ither  care  is  but  slavery,  O. 

Then  I'll  be  the  captain's  lady,  O; 

Farewell  a*  my  Men's,  an'  my  daddy,  O: 

I'll  wait  nae  mair  at  hame,  but  I'll  follow  with  the  drum, 

An'  whenever  that  beats  I'll  be  ready,  O. 

Dumbarton  drums  sound  bonnie,  O, 

They  are  sprightly,  like  my  Johnnie,  O; 

How  happy  shall  I  be,  when  on  my  soger's  knee, 

An'  he  kisses  and  blesses  his  Annie,  O.] 


THIS  is,  perhaps,  the  first  bottle  song  that  ever 
was  composed. 

[By  first  Burns  here  means  best.  The  song  is  marked 
as  an  old  song  in  the  Tea  Table  Miscellany,  1724.  Of 
its  author  or  precise  age  nothing  is  known. 

WHEN  I  ha'e  a  saxpence  under  my  thumb, 
Then  I'll  get  credit  in  ilka  town: 
But  aye  when  I'm  poor  they  bid  me  gae  by; 
O !  poverty  parts  good  company. 
Todlin'  hame,  todlin'  hame; 

Coudna  my  love  come  todlin'  hame? 

Fair-fa'  the  gudewife,  and  send  her  good  sale, 
She  gi'es  us  white  bannocks  to  drink  her  ale; 
Syne,  if  her  tippenny  chance  to  be  sma', 
We'll  tak'  a  good  scour  o't,  and  ca't  awa'. 
Todlin'  hame,  todlin'  hame, 
As  round  as  a  neep  come  todlin'  hame. 


My  kimmer  and  I  lay  down  to  sleep, 
And  twa  pintstoups  at  our  bed-feet ; 
And  aye  when  we  waken'd,  we  drank  them  dry. 
What  think  ye  of  my  wee  kimmer  and  I? 
Todlin'  butt,  and  todlin'  ben, 
Sae  round  as  my  love  comes  todlin'  hame. 

Leeze  me  on  liquor,  my  todlin'  dow, 
Ye're  aye  sae  good-humour'd  when  weeting  your  mou'; 
When  sober  sae  sour,  ye'll  fight  wi'  a  flee, 
That  'tis  a  blythe  sight  to  the  bairns  and  me, 
When  todlin'  hame,  todlin'  hame, 
When  round  as  a  neep  ye  come  todlin'  hame.] 


GauRr  Hail  to 


THIS  song  is  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  —  The 
old  verses  are, 

There's  cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen, 

And  castocks  in  Stra'bogie  ; 
When  ilka  lad  maun  ha'e  his  lass, 
Then  fye,  gi'e  me  my  cogie. 
My  cogie,  sirs,  my  cogie,  sirs, 

I  cannot  want  my  cogie: 
I  wadna  gi'e  my  three-girr'd  stoup 
For  a'  the  queans  in  Bogie. 

There's  Johnnie  Smith  has  got  a  wife, 

That  scrimps  him  o'  his  cogie, 
If  she  were  mine,  upon  my  life, 

I'd  douk  her  in  a  bogie. 
My  cogie,  sirs,  &c. 

[The  same  Duke  of  Gordon  who  treated  Burns  hos- 
pitably at  Gordon  castle,  and  who  died  in  1827.  See 
p.  24.  His  song  runs  thus:  — 

THERE'S  cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen, 

And  castocks  in  Stra'bogie  ; 
Gin  I  but  ha'e  a  bonnie  lass, 

Ye're  welcome  to  your  cogie: 
And  ye  may  sit  up  a'  the  night, 
And  drink  till  it  be  braid  day-light  ; 
Gi'e  me  a  lass  baith  clean  and  tight, 

To  dance  the  reel  of  Bogie. 

In  cotillons  the  French  excel  ; 

John  Bull  loves  country-dances  ; 
The  Spaniards  dance  fandangos  well; 

Mynheer  an  allemande  prances  : 
In  foursome  reels  the  Scotch  delight, 
At  threesomes  maist  dance  wond'rous  light; 
But  twasomes  ding  a'  out  o'  sight, 

Danc'd  to  the  reel  of  Bogie. 

Come,  lads,  and  view  your  partners  well, 

Wale  each  a  blythsome  regie; 
I'll  tak'  this  lassie  to  myseP, 

She  seems  sae  keen  and  vogie  ! 
Now,  piper  lad,  bang  up  the  spring  j 
The  country  fashion  is  the  thing, 
To  prie  then-  mou's,  ere  we  begin 

To  dance  the  reel  of  Bogie. 
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Now  ilka  lad  has  got  a  loss, 

Save  yon  auld  doited  fogie; 
And  ta'en  a  fling  upo'  the  grass. 

As  they  do  in  Stra'bogie: 
But  a'  the  lasses  look  sae  fain, 
We  oanna  think  oursds  to  hain, 
For  they  maun  ha'e  their  come-again, 

To  dance  the*  reel  of  Bogie. 

Now  a'  the  lads  ha'e  done  their  best, 
Like  true  men  of  Stra'bogie; 

Well  stop  awhile  and  take  a  rest, 
And  tipple  out  a  cogie; 

Come  now,  my  lads,  and  tak'  your  glass, 

And  try  ilk  other  to  surpass, 

In  wishing  health  to  every  lass 
To  dance  the  rtel  of  Bogie.] 


jfor  Eacft  of  (SoDr. 

THE  country  girls  in  Ayrshire,  instead  of  the 
lino — 

"  She  me  forsook  for  a  great  Duke," 

Bay, 

"  For  Athole's  Duke  she  me  forsook;" 

which  I  take  to  be  the  original  reading. 

These  words  were  composed  by  the  late  Dr 
Austin,  physician  at  Edinburgh. — He  had  courted 
a  lady,  to  whom  he  was  shortly  to  have  been 
married ;  but  the  Duke  of  Athole  having  seen  her, 
became  so  much  in  love  with  her,  that  he  made 
proposals  of  marriage,  which  were  accepted  of, 
and  she  jilted  the  doctor. 

[The  lady  was  Jean  Drnmmond,  daughter  of  John 
Drummond,  Esq.  of  Megginch,  Perthshire,  who,  after 
having  given  the  Doctor  some  encouragement,  thought 
proper  to  marry  James,  second  Duke  of  Athole,  in 
May,  1749.  She  had  no  children  by  his  Grace;  and 
after  his  death  she  married  Lord  Adam  Gordon,  fourth 
son  of  Alexander,  second  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  Scotland.  She  died  at  the 
palace  of  Holyrood-house,  on  the  22d  of  Feb.,  1794. 
Dr  Austin  afterwards  married  a  very  agreeable  and 
beautiful  lady,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family. 
He  resided,  for  many  years,  in  Brown's  Square,  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  practised  as  a  physician.  The  tune 
'  For  lack  of  gold  she  left  me*  is  old. 

FOR  lack  of  gold  she  lias  left  me,  oh! 
And  of  all  that's  dear  bereft  me,  oh ! 
She  me  forsook  for  a  great  Duke, 

And  to  endless  care  has  left  me,  oh ! 
A  star  and  garter  has  more  art 
Than  youth,  a  true  and  faithful  heart, 
For  empty  titles  we  must  part, 

And  for  glitt'ring  show  she  left  me,  oh! 

No  cruel  fair  shall  ever  move 
My  injured  heart  again  to  love; 
Thro'  distant  climates  I  must  rove, 
Since  Jcanie  she  has  left  me,  oh ! 


Ye  pow'rs  above,  I  to  your  CM<- 
Commit  my  lovely  charming  fair, 
Your  choicest  blessings  on  her  share, 
Tho'  she's  for  ever  left  me,  oh'J 


9L23e  Han  an&  tfirr  Kan. 

THE  author  of '  We  ran  and  they  ran,  and  they 
ran  and  we  ran,  &c.,  was  the  late  Rev.  Murdoch 
M'Lennan,  minister  at  Crathie,  Dee-side. 

[The  following  copy  of  this  song  is  given  from  Itit- 
ton's  Collection,  with  his  Historical  Notices.  The  battle 
of  Shcriff-muir  was  fought  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1715,  between  the  Earl  of  Mar  for  the  Chevalier,  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  for  the  government.  Both  sides 
claimed  the  victory,  the  left  wing  of  either  army  being 
routed.  Burns'  own  song  on  the  same  subject  will  be 
found  at  p.  33.  The  Rev.  Murdoch  M'Lennan  died 
in  1783. 

THERE'S  some  say  that  we  wan, 
Some  say  that  they  wan, 
Some  say  that  nane  wan  at  a',  man ; 
But  one  thing  I'm  sure, 
That  at  Sheriff-muir 
A  battle  there  was,  which  I  saw,  man: 
,       And  we  ran  and  they  ran,  and  they  ran  and 

we  ran, 
And  we  ran  and  they  ran,  awa',  man. 

Brave  Argyle  1  and  Belhaven  ", 

Not  like  frighted  Leven  3, 
Which  Rot  lies  4  and  Haddington  5  saw,  man ; 

For  they  all  with  Wightman  6 

Advanced  on  the  right,  man, 
While  others  took  flight,  being  raw,  man. 

Lord  Roxburgh  7  was  there, 

In  order  to  share 
With  Douglas  8,  \\-ho  stood  not  in  awe,  man ; 

Voluuteerly  to  ramble 

With  Lord  Loudon  Campbell  9, 
Brave  Hay  10  did  suffer  for  a'  man. 

Sir  John  Schaw  11,  that  great  knight, 
Wi'  broad-sword  most  bright, 
On  horseback  he  briskly  did  charge,  man; 


I  John  (Campbell,)  second  Duke  of  Argyle,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  government  forces ;  a  nobleman  of  great  talents 
and  integrity,  much  respected  by  all  parties.     He  died  1743. 

9  John  (Hamilton,)  Lord  Belhaven,  served  as  a  volunteer; 
and  had  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse  raided  by  the  county 
of  Haddington.  He  perished  at  sea,  1721. 

3  David  (Lesly,)  Earl  of  Leven  ;  for  the  government. 

4  John  (Lesly,)  Earl  of  Rothes ;  for  the  government. 

5  Thomas  (Hamilton,)  Earl  of  Haddington  ;  for  the  govern, 
ment. 

6  Major-general  Joseph  \Vightman. 

7  John  (Kerr)  first  Duke  of  Roxburgh  ;  for  the  governmc nt. 

8  Archibald  (Douglas,)  Duke  of  Douglas. 

9  Hugh  (Campbell,)  Earl  of  Loudon. 

10  Archibald  Earl  of  Hay,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
He  was  dangerously  wounded. 

II  An  officer  in  the  troop  of  gentlemen  Volunteers. 
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An  hero  that's  bold, 
None  could  him  with-hold, 
Ho  stoutly  cncounter'd  the  targemtn. 

For  the  cowardly  Whitham  l, 

For  fear  they  should  cut  him, 
Seeing  glittering  broad-swords  wi'  a  pa'  man, 

And  that  in  such  thrang, 

Made  Baird  edicang,  2 
And  from  the  brave  clans  r;m  awa',  man. 

Brave  Mar  3  and  Panmure  4 

Were  firm,  I  am  sure; 
The  latter  was  kidnapt  awa',  man ; 

With  brisk  men  about, 

Brave  Harry  5  retook 
His  brother,  and  lauglit  at  them  a',  man. 

Grave  Marshall  6  and  Lithgow  7 

And  Glengary's  8  pith  too, 
Assisted  by  brave  Loggie-A'mon';^ 

And  Gordons  the  bright 

So  boldly  did  fight, 
The  red-coats  took  flight  and  awa',  man. 

Strathmore  10  and  Clanronald  II 
Cry'd  still,  Advance,  Donald! 
Till  both  these  heroes  did  fa',  man;  12 


1  Major-general  Thomas  Whitham. 

2  L  e.  Aid-de-enmp. 

3  John  (Erskine)  Earl  of  Mar,  commander-in-cliief  of  the 
Chevalier's  army;    a  nobleman  of  great  spirit,  honour,  and 
abilities.     He  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1732. 

4  James  (Maule)  Earl  of  Panmure.     He  died  at  Paris  1723. 

5  Honourable  Harry  Maule,  brother  to  the  Earl.     The  cir- 
cumstance here  alluded  to  is  thus  related  in  the  Earl  of  Mar's 
printed  account  of  the  engagement.    "  The  prisoners  taken  by 
us  were  very  civilly  used,  and  none  of  them  stript.    Some  were 
allowed  to  return  to  Stirling  upon  their  parole,  &c.    The  few 
prisoners  taken  by  the  enemy  on  our  Left  were  most  of  them 
stript  and  wounded  after  they  were  taken  prisoners  ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Panmure  was  the  first  prisoner  wounded  after  being 
taken.    The  enemy  having  refused  his  parole,  he  was  left  in  a 
village;  but  upon  their  hasty  retreat  on  the  approach  of  our 
army,  he  was  rescued  by  his  brother  and  his  servant." 

6  George  (Keith)  Earl  Marischall,  then  a  youth  at  College. 
He  died  at  his  government  of  Neufchatel  in  1771.     His  brother, 
the  celebrated  marshall  Keith,  was  with  him  in  this  battle. 

7  James  (Livingstone.)  Earl  of  Calender  and  Linlithgow: 
attainted. 

8  Alexander  M'Donald,  of  Glengary,  laird  of  a  clan ;  abrave 
and  spirited  chief :  attainted. 

9  Thomas  Drnmmond,  of  Loggie-  Almond,  commanded  the 
two  battalions  of  Drummonds.     He  was  wounded. 

10  John  (Lyon)  Earl  of  Strathmore ;  "  a  man  of  good  parts, 
of  a  most  amiable  disposition  and  character." 

11  Ronald  M'Donald,  captain  of  Clan  Ronald.    N.  B.  The 
captain  of  a  clan  was  one,  who,  being  next  or  near  in  blood  to 
the  chief,  headed  the  Clan  during  the  infancy  or  absence  of 
the  chief. 

12  "  We  havt  lost,  to  our  regret,  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  and 
the  captain  of  Clan  Ronald."     Farl  of  Mar't  letter  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Perth.    Again,  printed  account;    "We  cannot  find 
above  sixty  of  our  men  in  all  killed,  among  whom  were  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore  and  the  captain  of  Clan  Ronald,  both  much 
lamented.''    The  latter,  "  for  his  good  parts,  and  gentle  accom- 
plishments, was  looked  upon  as  the  most  gallant  and  generous 
young  gentleman  among  the  clans.     He  was  lamented  by  both 
parties  that  knew  him." 

His  servant,  who  lay  on  the  field  watching  his  dead  body, 
being  asked  next  day  who  that  was,  answered,  He  was  a  man 
yesterday.— JBotwcll's  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,  p.  359. 


For  there  was  such  hashing, 
And  broad-swords  a  clashing, 
Brave  Forfar  13  himself  got  a  claw,  man. 

Lord  Perth  14  stood  the  storm, 

Seaforth  15  but  lukewarm, 
Kilsyth  16  and  Strathallan  17  not  slaw,  man; 

And  Hamilton  18  pled 

The  men  were  not  bred, 
For  he  had  no  fancy  to  fa',  man. 

Brave  generous  Southesk  19, 

Tilebairn  20  was  brisk, 
Whose  father  indeed  would  not  draw,  man, 

Into  the  same  yoke, 

Which  served  for  a  cloak, 
To  keep  the  estate  "twixt  them  twa,  man. 

Lord  Rollo  21  not  fear'd, 

Kintore  22  and  his  beard, 
Pitsligo  23  and  Ogilvie  24  a',  mnn, 

And  brothers  Balfours  25, 

They  stood  the  first  stours, 
Clackmannan  and  Burleigh  26  did  claw,  man. 

But  Cleppan  27  acted  pretty, 
And  Struan  the  witty  28, 
A  poet  that  pleases  us  a',  man; 

13  Archibald  (Douglas)  Earl  of  Forfar,  who  commanded  a 
regiment  in  the  duke's  army.    He  is  said  to  have  been  shot  in 
the  knee,  and  to  have  had  ten  or  twelve  cuts  in  his  head  from 
the  broad-sword.    He  died  a  few  days  after  of  his  wounds. 

14  James  Marquis  of  Drummond,  son  of  James  Drummond, 
Duke  of  Perth,  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  horse,  and  "be- 
haved with  great  gallantry."     He  was  attainted,  but  escaped 
to  France,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

15  William  (Mackenzie)  Earl  of  Seaforth.    He  was  attainted, 
and  died  in  1740. 

16  William  (Livingstone)  Viscount  Kilsyth:  'attainted. 

17  William  (Drnmmond)  Viscount  Strathallan;  whose  sense 
of  loyalty  could  scarcely  equal  the  spirit  and  activity  he  mani- 
fested in  the  cause.    He  was  taken  prisoner  in  this  battle, 
which  he  survived,  to  perish  in  that  still  more  fatal  one  of 
Culloden-muir. 

18  Lieutenant-general  George  Hamilton,  commanding  under 
the  Earl  of  Mar. 

19  James  (Carnegie)  Earl  of  Southesk;  was  attainted,  and 
escaping  to  France,  he  died  there  in  1729. 

20  William  (Murray)  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  eldest  son  to 
the  Duke  of  Athol.    Having  been  attainted,  he  was  taken  at 
sea  in  1746,  and  died  soon  after,  of  a  flux,  in  the  tower. 

21  Robert  (Rollo)  Lord  Rollo ;  a  man  of  singular  merit  and 
great  integrity.    He  died  in  1758. 

22  William  (Keith)  Earl  of  Kintore. 

23  Alexander  (Forbes)  Lord  Pitsligo;  a  man  of  good  parts, 
great  honour  and  spirit,  and  universally  beloved  and  esteemed. 
He  was  engaged  again  in  the  affair  of  1745,  for  which  he  was 
attainted,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1762. 

24  James,  Lord  Ogilvie,  eldest  son  of  David  (Ogilvie)  Earl  of 
Airly.    He  was  attainted,  but  afterwards  pardoned.    His  father, 
not  drawing  into  the  same  yoke,  saved  the  estate. 

25  Some  relations,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  Lord  Burleigh. 

26  Robert  (Balfour)  Lord  Burleigh.     He  was  attainted,  and 
died  in  1757. 

27  Major  William  Cleppan,  adjutant-general  to  the  Marquis 
of  Drummond. 

28  Alexander  Robertson  of  Struan ;  who,  having  experienced 
every  vicissitude  of  life,  with  a  stoical  firmness,  died  in  peace 
1749.     He  was  an  excellent  poet,  and  has  left  elegies  worthy  of 
Tibullus. 
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For  mine  is  but  rhyme, 
In  respect  of  what's  fine, 
Or  what  he  is  able  to  draw,  man. 

For  Hontly  I  and  Sinclair  2, 

They  both  played  the  tinkler, 
With  consciences  black  like  a  craw,  man. 

Some  A  niiii*  and  Fife  men, 

They  ran  for  their  life,  man, 
And  ne'er  a  Lot's  wilV  tluTo  at  a',  nrm. 

Then  L-iuric  the  traitor, 

Who  betray'd  his  master, 
His  king  and  hi*  country  and  a',  man. 

Pretending  Mar  might 

Give  order  to  fight, 
To  the  right  of  the  army  awa',  man.  3 

Then  Laurie,  for  fear 

Of  what  he  might  hear, 
Took  Drummond's  best  horse  and  awa',  man ; 

'Stead  o'  going  to  Perth, 

He  crossed  the  Firth, 
Alongst  Stirling-bridge  and  awa',  num. 

To  London  he  pressM, 

And  there  he  address'd, 
Tint  he  behaved  best  of  them  a',  man ; 

And  there,  without  strife, 

Got  settled  for  life, 
An  hundred  a- year  to  his  fa',  man. 

In  Burrowstounness 

He  resides  wi'  disgrace, 
Till  hi*  neck  stand  in  need  of  a  draw,  man ; 

And  then  in  a  tether 

He'll  swing  frae  a  ladder, 
And  go  aff  the  stage  with  a  pa',  man. 


1  Alexander  (Gordon)  Marquis  of  Huntly,  eldest  son  to  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  who.  according-  to  the  usual  policy  of  his 
country,  (of  xvhich  »ve  here  meet  with  several  other  instances,) 
remained  neutral. 

2  John  Sinclair,  Esq.  commonly  called  Master  of   Sinclair, 
eldest  ion  of  Henry  Lord  Sinclair ;  was  attainted,  but  after- 
wards pardoned,  and  died  in  1790.    The  estate  was  preserved 
of  course. 

3  "  At  this  time  a  report  prevailed,  that  one  Drummond  went 
to  Perth,  under  the  character  of  a  deserter  from  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  but,  in  reality,  acted  the  part  of  a  spy,  and  gave  his 
grace  Intelligence  of  all  the  motions  of  the  enemy.    This  man 
was  employed,  the  day  nf  the  action,  as  aid-de-camp  to  Lord 
Drummond.  and  In  that  capacity  attended  the  Earl  of  Mar  to 
receive  his  orders.     The  Karl,  when  he  found  that  his  right  was 
likely  to  break  the  Duke's  left,  sent  this  Drummoml  with  orders 
to  general  Hamilton,  who  commanded  on  the  rebel's  left,  to 
attack  the  enemy  liriskly,  for  that  he  was  like  to  get  the  better 
on  the  right.     But  Druinmond,  as  they  pretended,  (rave  con- 
trary orders  and  intelligence  to  general  Hamilton,  acquainting 
him  that  the  Earl's  right  was  broken,  and  desiring  the  general 
to  retire  with  all  expedition  possible,  and  in  the  best  order  he 
could.     Upon  which  general  Hamilton  gave  orders  to  slacken 
the  attack  ;  which  was  obeyed.    Then  the  Duke's  right  ap- 
proaching, the  most  of  them  gave  way  without  striking  a 
stroke,  and  those  who  stood  were  mostly  gentlemen  and  offi- 
cers, who  were  severely  galled  by  the  Duke;  and  they  pretend 
that  Drnmmond.  after  performing  this  treacherous  part,  went 
over  to  the  Duke."—  C'ompodT*  UftofJolm  D*k*  ofArgylg, 
p.  204. 


Rob  Roy  4  stood  watch 

On  a  hill,  for  to  catch 
The  booty,  for  aught  that  I  saw,  mac; 

For  he  ne'er  advanced 

From  the  place  he  was  stanc'd, 
Till  nae  mair  to  do  there  at  a',  man. 

So  we  a'  took  the  flight, 

And  Moabray  the  wright ; 
But  Lethatn  the  smith  was  a  braw,  man, 

For  he  took  the  gout, 

Which  truly  was  wit, 
By  judging  it  time  to  withdraw,  man. 

And  trumpet  M'Lean, 

Whose  breeks  were  nut  clean, 
Through  misfortune  he  happen'd  to  fa',  man ; 

By  saving  his  neck 

His  trumpet  did  break, 
Came  aff  without  music  at  a',  man. 

So  there  such  a  race  was, 

As  ne'er  in  that  place  waa, 
And  as  little  chase  was  at  a',  man; 

Frae  ither  they  'ran* 

Without  tuck  o*  drum ; 
They  did  not  make  use  of  a  pi',  man. 

And  we  ran  and  they  ran, 
And  they  ran  and  we  ran, 
And  we  ran  and  they  ran  awa',  man.  J 


ftrg  rutt i  rant. 

I  HAVE  met  the  tradition  universally  over 
Scotland,  and  particularly  about  Stirling,  in  the 
neighbour bood  of  the  scene,  that  this  air  was 
Robert  Bruce 's  march  at  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn. 

[The  songs  which  accompany  this  air  in  the  Museum 
are  those  beginning  '  Landlady,  count  the  lawin,'  and 
'  Here's  to  the  king,  sir,'  given  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work.  (See  page  21.)  Burns  afterwards  wrote  his 
'  Brucc's  Address'  to  the  same  air.] 


pour  3un>  Cloafe  about  pr. 


A  PART  of  this  old  song,  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish set  of  it,  is  quoted  in  Shakspeare. 


4  •  Among  other  causes  of  the  rebels'  misfortune  in  that  day, 
they  reckon  the  part  Rob  Roy  M'Gregor  acted  to  be  one.  This 
Rob  Roy,  or  Red  Robert,  was  brother  to  the  Laird  of  M'Gregor, 
and  commanded  that  clan  in  his  brother's  absence ;  but  in  the 
day  of  battle  he  kept  his  men  together  at  some  distance,  with- 
out allowing  them  to  engage,  though  tliey  showed  all  the  will- 
ingness imaginable,  and  waited  only  an  opportunity  to  plunder ; 
which  was,  it  seems,  the  chief  de«ign  of  his  coming  there.  This 
clan  are  a  hardy  rough  people,  but  noted  for  pilfering,  as  they 
lie  upon  the  border  of  the  Highlands  ;  and  this  Rob  Roy  had 
exercised  their  talent*  that  way  pretty  much,  in  •  kind  of 
thieving  war  he  carried  on  agaiust  the  duke  of  Montrose,  who 
had.  as  he  alleged,  cheated  him  of  a  small  feudal  estate.' —  Camp- 
|  btU't  Ufe  of  John  l>uke  of  Argyle. 
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flago,  in  the  drinking  scene  in  Othello,  sings — 

'•  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer, 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown ; 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear, 

With  that  he  called  the  tailor  loon ; 
He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown, 

And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree ; 
Tis  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down, 

Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thec." 

This  song  appears  in  Ramsay's  Tea  Table  Miscellany, 
(1724). 

IN  winter  when  the  rain  rain'd  cauld, 

And  frost  and  snaw  on  ilka  hill, 
And  Boreas,  with  his  blast  sae  bauld, 

Was  threat'uing  a'  our  kye  to  kill: 
Then  Bell,  my  wife,  wha  lo'es  nae  strife, 

She  said  to  me  right  hastily, 
Get  up,  gudeman,  save  Crummie's  life, 

And  tak'  your  auld  cloak  about  ye. 

My  Crummie  is  an  useful  cow, 

And  she  has  come  of  a  gude  kyne ; 
Aft  has  she  wet  the  bairns'  mou', 

And  I  am  laith  that  she  should  tyne. 
Get  up,  gudeman,  it  is  fu'  time, 

The  sun  shines  in  the  lift  sae  hie; 
Sloth  never  made  a  gracious  end, 

Gae  tak'  your  auld  cloak  about  you. 

My  cloak  was  ance  a  gude  grey  cloak, 

When  it  was  fitting  for  my  wear; 
But  now  it's  scantly  worth  a  groat, 

For  I  have  worn't  this  thirty  year: 
Let's  spend  the  gear  that  we  ha'e  won, 

We  little  ken  the  day  we'll  die: 
Then  I'll  be  proud,  since  I  ha'e  sworn 

To  ha'e  a  new  cloak  about  me. 

In  days  when  our  king  Robert  rang, 

His  trews  they  cost  but  half  a  crown , 
He  said  they  were  a  groat  o'er  dear, 

And  called  the  tailor  thief  and  loun. 
He  was  the  king  that  wore  the  crown, 

And  thou  the  man  of  laigh  degree, 
'Tis  pride  puts  a'  the  country  down, 

Sae  tak1  thy  auld  cloak  about  ye. 

Every  land  has  its  ain  laugh, 

Ilk  kind  o'  corn  it  has  its  hool, 
I  think  the  warld  is  a*  run  wrang, 

When  ilka  wife  her  man  wad  rule. 
Do  ye  not  see  Rob,  Jock,  and  Hab, 

As  they  are  girded  gallantly, 
While  I  sit  hurklen  in  the  ase; 

I'll  ha'e  a  new  cloak  about  me. 

Gudeman,  I  wat  'tis  thirty  years. 

Since  we  did  ane  anither  ken; 
And  we  ha'e  had  between  us  twa, 

Of  lads  and  bonnie  lasses  ten: 
Now  they  are  women  grown  and  men, 

I  wish  and  pray  weel  may  they  be ; 
And  if  you  prove  a  gude  husband, 

E'en  tak'  your  auld  cloak  about  ye. 


Bell,  my  wife,  she  lo'es  nae  strife ; 

But  she  wad  guide  me,  if  she  can, 
And  to  maintain  an  easy  life, 

I  aft  maun  yield,  though  I'm  gudeman : 
Nought's  to  be  won  at  woman's  hand, 

Unless  ye  give  her  a'  the  plea; 
Then  I'll  leave  aff  where  I  began, 

And  tak'  my  auld  cloak  about  me.] 


Clje  ISrttral  o't. 

THIS  song  is  the  work  of  a  Mr  Alexander  Ross, 
late  schoolmaster  at  Lochlee,  and  author  of  a 
beautiful  Scots  poem,  called  '  The  Fortunate 
Shepherdess.' 

[Mr  Ross  was  also  author  of  two  excellent  songs, 
called 'What  ails  the  Lasses  at  me?'  and'TheRojck 
and  the  wee  pickle  Tow.'  He  was  born  about  the  year 
1 700.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in  the  parish  of  Kincar- 
dine O'Neil,  Aberdeenshire.  His  first  settlement  was 
at  Birs,  as  parochial  schoolmaster,  about  the  year  1 733. 
He  removed  to  Lochlee,  Forfarshire,  where  he  died  in 
May  1783,  after  residing  fifty  years  in  the  centre  of  the 
Grampians ,  almost  secluded  from  the  converse  of  men 
and  books. 

THE   BRIDAL  O'T. 

THEY  say  that  Jockie'll  speed  weel  o't, 

They  say  that  Jockie'll  speed  weel  o't, 
For  he  grows  brawer  ilka  day, 

I  hope  we'll  ha'e  a  bridal  o't ; 
For  yesternight,  nae  farder  gane,- 

The  backhouse,  at  the  side-wa'  o't, 
He  there  wi'  Meg  was  mirdin'  seen, 

I  hope  we'll  ha'e  a  bridal  o't. 

An  we  had  but  a  bridal  o't, 

An  we  had  but  a  bridal  o't, 
We'd  leave  the  rest  unto  guid  luck, 

Altho'  there  should  betide  ill  o't; 
For  bridal  days  are  merry  times, 

And  young  folks  like  the  coming  o't, 
And  scribblers  they  bang  up  their  rhymes, 

And  pipers  they  the  bumming  o't. 

The  lasses  like  a  bridal  o't, 

The  lasses  like  a  bridal  o't, 
The  braws  maun  be  in  rank  and  file, 

Altho'  that  they  should  guide  ill  o't, 
The  boddom  o'  the  kist  is  then 

Turn'd  up  into  the  inmost  o't, 
The  end  that  held  the  keeks  sae  clean, 

Is  now  become  the  teemest  o't. 

The  bangster  at  the  threshing  o't, 

The  bangster  at  the  threshing  o't, 
Afore  it  comes  is  fidging  fain, 

And  ilka  day's  a  clashing  o't ; 
He'll  sell  his  jerkin  for  a  groat, 

His  Under  for  anither  o't, 
And  ere  he  want  to  clear  his  shot, 

His  sark  '11  pay  the  tither  o't. 
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The  pipers  and  tho  fiddlers  o't, 

The  pipers  and  the  fiddlers  o't, 
Can  smell  a  bridal  unco  far, 

And  like  to  bu  tin-  mMdlers  o't: 
Fan  thick  and  thrcc-fauld  they  convene, 

Ilk  ane  envies  the  tither  o't, 
And  wishes  nane  but  him  alane 

May  ever  see  anither  o't. 

Fan  they  ha'e  done  wi'  eating  o't, 

Fan  they  ha'e  done  wi'  eating  o't, 
For  dancing  they  ga'e  to  the  green, 

And  lihlins  to  the  beating  o't: 
He  dances  best  that  dances  fast, 

And  loups  at  ilka  reezing  o't, 
And  claps  his  hands  frae  hough  to  hough, 

And  furls  about  the  feezing  o't.] 


Cun*  sour  jFttrtile*. 

THIS  song  was  composed  by  the  Rev.  John 
Skinner,  non-juring  clergyman  at  Linshart,  near 
Peterhead.  He  is  likewise  the  author  of  'Tul- 
lochgorum,'  '  Ewie  wi'  the  Crookit  horn,'  'John 
o'  Badcnyon,'  &c. ;  and,  what  is  of  still  more 
consequence,  lie  is  one  of  the  worthiest  of  man- 
kind.  He  is  the  author  of  an  '  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  Scotland,'  The  air  is  by  Mr  Marshall, 
butler  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon  ;  the  first  composer 
of  strathspeys  of  the  age.  I  have  been  told  by 
somebody,  who  had  it  of  Marshall  himself,  that 
he  took  the  idea  of  his  three  celebrated  pieces, 
'  The  Marquis  of  Huntly's  Reel,'  his  '  Farewell,' 
and  '  Miss  Admiral  Gordon's  Reel,'  from  the  old 
air,  '  The  German  Lairdie.' 

[See  a  memoir  of  Mr  Skinner,  given  at  pp.  190 — 193. 
Marshall  was  born  at  Fochabcrs,  in  Banff,  in  1 748,  and 
died  in  1833.  A  collection  of  his  Airs  and  Melodies 
was  published  in  1 822. 

TUNE  your  fiddles,  tune  them  sweetly, 
Play  the  Marquis'  reel  discreetly, 
Here  we  are  a  band  completely 

Fitted  to  be  jolly, 
Come,  my  boys,  blythe  and  gawcie, 
Every  youngster  choose  his  lassie, 
Dance  wi'  life  and  be  not  saucy, 

Shy  nor  melancholy. 
Come,  my  boys,  &c. 

Lay  aside  your  sour  grimaces, 
Clouded  brows  and  drumlie  faces, 
Look  about,  and  see  their  Graces, 

How  they  smile  delighted: 
Now*s  the  season  to  be  merry, 
Hang  the  thoughts  of  Charon's  ferry, 
Time  enough  to  come  camsterry, 

When  we're  auld  aud  doited. 

Butler,  put  about  the  claret, 
Through  us  a*  divide  and  share  it, 
Gordon  Castle  weel  can  spare  it, 
It  has  claret  plenty: 


Wine's  tin-  true  inspiring  liquor, 
Dr.-irt'y  drink  may  please  the  vicar, 
When  he  grasps  the  foaming  bicker, 
Vicars  are  not  dainty. 

We'll  extol  our  noble  master, 
Sprung  from  many  a  brave  ancestor, — 
Heaven  preserve  him  from  disaster 

So  we  pray  in  duty! 
Prosper,  too,  our  pretty  Duchess, 
Safe  from  all  distressful  touches, 
Keep  her  out  of  Pluto's  clutches, 

Long  in  health  and  beauty. 

Angels  guard  their  gallant  boy, 
Make  him  long  his  father's  joy, 
Sturdy,  like  the  heir  of  Troy, 

Stout,  and  brisk,  and  healthy. 
Pallas  grant  him  every  blessing, 
Wit  and  strength,  and  size  increasing, 
Plutus,  what's  in  thy  possessing, 

Make  him  rich  aud  wealthy! 

Youth,  solace  him  with  thy  pleasure, 
In  refined  and  worthy  measure: 
Merit  gain  him  choicest  treasure, 

From  the  Royal  donor: 
Famous  may  he  be  in  story, 
Full  of  days  and  full  of  glory ; 
To  the  grave,  when  old  and  hoary, 

May  he  go  with  honour! 

Gordons,  join  our  hearty  praises, 
Honest,  though  in  homely  phrases, 
Love  our  cheerful  spirits  raises 

Lofty  as  the  lark  is: 
Echo,  waft  our  wishes  daily, 
Thro'  the  grove  and  thro*  the  alley, 
Sound  o'er  every  hill  and  valley 

Blessings  on  our  Mnrquis !  ] 


anto  Jfnirly. 


IT  is  remark  -worthy,  that  the  song  of  '  Hooly 
and  Fairly,'  in  all  the  old  editions  of  it,  is  called 
'  The  Drunken  Wife  o*  Galloway,'  which  localizes 
it  to  that  country. 

[This  song  can  be  traced  at  least,  ns  far  back  as  to  a 
collection  called  the  Charmer,  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1751.  The  author  is  unknown. 

DODN  in  yon  meadow  a  couple  did  tarry  ; 
The  gudcwife  she  drank  nacthing  but  sack  and  canary, 
The  gudeman  to  her  friends  complain'd  right  early, 
O  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hooly  and  fairly  ! 
Hooly  and  fairly,  hooly  and  fairly, 
O  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hooly  and  fairly. 

First  she  drank  crummic,  and  syne  she  drank  garie; 
Now  she  has  drucken  my  bonnie  grey  mnrie, 
That  carried  me  thro*  a*  the  dubs  and  the  lairie, 
O  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hooly  and  fairly  ! 
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She  has  drueken  her  stockings,  sae  has  she  her  shoon, 
And  she  has  drueken  her  bonnie  new  gown ; 
Her  wee  bit  dud  sark  thatcover'd  her  sae  rarely, 
O  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hooly  and  fairly! 

If  she'd  drink  but  her  ain  things  I  wadna  much  care, 
But  she  drinks  my  claiths  I  canna  weel  spare; 
When  I'm  wi'  my  gossips,  it  angers  me  sairly — 
O  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hooly  and  fairly ! 

My  Sunday's  coat  she's  laid  it  a  wad,l 
The  best  blue  bonnet  e'er  was  on  my  head ; 
At  kirk  and  at  market  I'm  cover'd  but  barely — 
O  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hooly  and  fairly! 

The  verra  grey  mittens  that  gaed  on  my  han's, 
To  her  neebour  wife  she  has  laid  them  in  pawns ; 
My  bane-headed  staff  that  I  lo'ed  sae  dearly — 
O  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hooly  and  fairly! 

If  there's  ony  siller,  she  maun  keep  the  purse ; 

If  I  seek  but  a  bawbee  she'll  scauld  and  she'll  curse, 

She  gangs  like  a  queen — I  scrimped  and  sparely — 

0  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hooly  and  fairly ! 

1  never  was  given  to  wrangling  or  strife, 
Nor  e'er  did  refuse  her  the  comforts  of  life: 
Ere  it  come  to  a  war  I'm  aye  for  a  parley —  • 
O  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hooly  and  fairly ! 

A  pint  wi'  her  cummers  I  wad  her  allow, 
But  when  she  sits  down  she  fills  herself  fou; 
And  when  she  is  fou  she's  unco  camstarie — 
O  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hooly  and  fairly! 

When  she  comes  to  the  street,  she  roars  and  she  rants, 
Has  nae  fear  o'  her  neebours,  nor  minds  the  house  wants; 
She  rants  up  some  fool  sang,  like  'Up  ye'r  heart, 

Charlie' — 
O  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hooly  and  fairly! 

And  when  she  comes  hame  she  lays  on  the  lads, 
She  ca's  the  lasses  baith  limmers  and  jads, 
And  I,  my  ainsel,  an  auld  cuckold  carlie — 
O !  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hooly  and  fairly,  &c.] 


Kattltng  Kosring 


THE  last  stanza  of  this  song  is  mine  ;  it  was 
composed  out  of  compliment  to  one  of  the  wor- 
thiest fellows  in  the  world,  William  Dunbar,  Esq., 
Writer  to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh,  and  Colonel  of 
the  Crochallan  corps,  a  club  of  wits  who  took  that 
title  at  the  time  of  raising  the  fencible  regiment. 

[See  the  song  at  p.  23.] 


fflffilfiere  ISrabing  Oltnter'g  Sngrg  Storms. 

Tins  song  I    composed  on   one  of  the    most 
accomplished  of  women,  Miss  Peggy  Chalmers 


1  Laid  it  a  wad— laid  it  in  pawn. 


that  was,  now  Mrs  Lewis  Hay,  of   Forbes    and 
Co.'s  bank,  Edinburgh. 

[See  the  song  at  p.  24.] 


Colter 


I  DO  not  know  a  blyther  old  song  than  this. 

[The  poet  himself  furnished  Johnson  with  a  copy  of 
the  words  and  the  tune  for  the  Museum.  The  words 
are  as  follows  : 

WHAR  live  ye,  my  bonnie  lass, 

And  tell  me  what  they  ca'  ye? 
My  name,  she  says,  is  Mistress  Jean, 

And  I  follow  the  Collier  Laddie. 

See  ye  not  yon  hills  and  dales, 
The  sun  shines  on  sae  brawlie!      .. 

They  a'  are  mine,  and  they  shall  be  thine, 
GUI  ye  11  leave  your  Collier  Laddie. 

Ye  shall  gang  in  gay  attire, 

Weel  buskit  up  sae  gawdy: 
And  ane  to  wait  on  every  hand, 

Gm  ye'll  leave  your  Collier  Laddie. 

Tho'  ye  had  a'  the  sun  shines  on, 
And  the  earth  conceals  sae  lowly, 

I  wad  turn  my  back  on  you  and  it  a', 
And  embrace  my  Collier  Laddie. 

I  can  win  my  five-pennies  in  a  day, 
And  spen't  at  night  fu'  brawly: 

And  make  my  bed  in  the  Collier's  neuk, 
And  lie  down  wi'  my  Collier  Laddie. 

Love  for  love  is  the  bargain  for  me, 

Tho'  the  wee  cot-house  should  haud  me, 

And  the  warl  before  me  to  win  my  bread, 
And  fair  fa'  my  Collier  Laddie.] 


¥e 


,  teas  gtoepljott's  picture  ilect  ? 

TUNE  —  "  Fourteenth  of  October." 
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THE  title  of  this  air  shows  that  it  alludes  to 
the  famous  king  Crispin,  the  patron  of  the  hon- 
ourable corporation  of  shoemakers.  —  St  Crispin's 
day  falls  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  old  style, 
as  the  old  proverb  tells  : 

'•  On  the  Fourteenth  of  October, 
Was  ne'er  a  sutor  sober." 

[This  song  was  written  by  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  on 
hearing  that  a  young  lady,  of  birth  and  beauty,  had 
worn  his  picture  in  her  bosom. 

YE  gods,  was  Strephon's  picture  blest 
With  the  fair  heaven  of  Chloe's  breast 
Move  softer,  thou  fond  flutt'ring  heart, 
O  gently  throb,  too  fierce  thou  art. 
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Tell  me,  thou  brightest  of  thy  kind. 
For  Strephon  was  the  bless  desi.-nMf 
For  Strephon's  sake,  dear  charming  maul, 
Did'st  t  him  pivtVr  his  wand'ring  shade? 

And  thou,  bless'd  shade,  that  sweetly  art 
Lodged  so  near  my  Ch  toe's  heart, 
For  in*1  the  tcii'liT  h«ur  improve, 
And  softly  tell  how  dear  I  love. 
Ungrateful  thing!  it  scorns  to  hear 
IU  wretched  master's  ardent  prayer, 
Ingroasing  all  that  beauteous  heaven 
That  Chloc,  lavish  maid,  has  given. 

I  eannot  blame  thee:  were  I  lord 
Of  all  the  wealth  these  breasts  afford; 
I'd  be  a  miser  too,  nor  give 
An  alms  to  keep  a  god  alive. 
Oh !  smile  not  thus,  my  lovely  fair, 
On  these  cold  looks  that  lifeless  arc: 
Prize  him  whose  bosom  glows  with  fire, 
With  eager  love  and  soft  desire.] 


/Busing  on  tfte  Hearing  ©cran. 

I  COMPOSED  these  verses  out  of  compliment  to 
n  Mrs  M'Lachlan,  whose  husband  is  an  officer  in 
the  East  Indies. 

[See  the  song  at  p.  22.  J 


lilitfir  to  as  &f>r. 

I  COMPOSF.p  these  verses  while  I  stayed  at 
Ochtertyre  with  Sir  William  Murray. — The  Lady, 
who  was  also  at  Ochtertyre  at  the  same  time,  was 
the  well-known  toast,  Miss  Euphcmia  Murray  of 
Lintrose,  who  was  called,  and  very  justly,  The 
Flower  of  Strati  imore. 

[See  the  song  at  p.  22.] 


Young  Damon. 
THIS  air  is  by  Oswald. 

[The  name  of  the  tune  is  The  Highland  Lamentation. 
The  song  was  written  by  Fergus«on. 

AMIDST  a  rosy  bank  of  flowers 

Young  Damon  mourn'd  his  forlorn  fate, 
In  sighs  he  spent  his  languid  hours, 

And  breath'd  his  woes  in  lonely  state; 
Gay  joy  no  more  shall  ease  his  mind, 

No  wanton  sports  can  soothe  his  care, 
Since  sweet  Amanda  prov'd  unkind, 

And  left  him  full  of  black  despair. 

HU  looks,  that  were  as  fresh  as  morn, 

Can  now  no  longer  smiles  impart ; 
His  pensive  soul  on  sadness  borne, 

Is  rack'd  and  torn  by  Cupid's  dart. 


Turn,  fnir  Amanda!  cheer  youi  swain, 
I'lislirimd  him  from  this  vale  of  woe; 

Range  every  eh:>rm  to  soothe  the  pain. 
That  in  his  tortur'd  breast  doth  grow.] 


Rtrft  toafc  let  me  br. 

TRADITION,  in  the  western  parts  of  Scotland, 
tells  that  this  old  song,  of  which  there  are  still 
three  stanzas  extant,  once  saved  a  covenanting 
clergyman  out  of  a  scrape.  It  was  a  little  prior 
to  the  revolution,  a  period  when  being  a  Scots 
covenanter  was  being  a  felon,  that  one  of  their 
clergy,  who  was  at  that  very  time  hunted  by  the 
merciless  soldiery,  fell  in,  by  accident,  with  a 
party  of  the  military.  The  soldiers  were  not 
exactly  acquainted  with  the  person  of  the  reve- 
rend gentleman  of  whom  they  were  in  search  ; 
but,  from  some  suspicious  circumstances,  they 
fancied  that  they  had  got  one  of  that  cloth  and 
opprobrious  persuasion  among  them  in  the  person 
of  tin's  stranger.  "  Mass  John,"  to  extricate  him- 
self, assumed  a  freedom  of  manners  very  unlike 
the  gloomy  strictness  of  his  sect ;  and  among 
other  convivial  exhibitions,  sung  (and  some  tradi- 
tions say,  composed  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,) 
"  Kirk  wad  let  me  be,"  with  such  effect  that  the 

soldiers  swore  he  was  a  d d  honest  fellow,  and 

that  it  was  impossible  he  could  belong  to  those 
hellish  conventicles  ;  and  so  gave  him  his  liberty. 
The  first  stanza  of  this  song,  a  little  altered,  is 
a  favourite  kind  of  dramatic  interlude  acted  at 
country  weddings,  in  the  south-west  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  A  young  fellow  is  dressed  up  like  an 
old  beggar  ;  a  peruke,  commonly  made  of  carded 
tow,  represents  hoary  locks ;  an  old  bonnet,  a 
ragged  plaid,  or  surtout,  bound  with  a  straw  rope 
for  a  girdle ;  a  pair  of  old  shoes,  with  straw  ropes 
twisted  round  his  ancles,  as  is  done  by  shepherds 
in  snowy  weather  :  his  face  they  disguise  as  like 
wretched  old  age  as  they  can.  In  this  plight  he 
is  brought  into  the  wedding  house,  frequently  to 
the  astonishment  of  strangers  who  arc  not  in  the 
secret,  and  begins  to  sing — 

"  O  I  am  a  silly  auld  man, 
My  name  it  is  auld  Glenac,'"  &c. 

He  is  asked  to  drink,  and  by  and  by  to  dance, 
which,  after  some  uncouth  excuses,  he  is  prevailed 
on  to  do,  the  fiddler  playing  the  tune,  which  here 
is  commonly  called  '  Auld  Glenae ;'  in  short,  he 
is  all  the  time  so  plied  with  liquor,  that  he  is 
understood  to  get  intoxicated,  and  with  all  tin- 
ridiculous  gesticulations  of  an  old  drunken  beggar, 

1  Glenae,  on  the  small  river  AP.  in  Annnndale  :  the  teat  and 
designation  of  in  ancient  branch,  and  the  present  represent*- 
t  \.-  ..i  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  Dalcelt  of  C'nruwaUt — 

UU«M. 
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he  dances  and  staggers  until  he  falls  on  the  floor ; 
yet  still  in  all  his  riot,  nay,  in  his  rolling  and 
tumbling  on  the  floor,  with  some  or  other  drunken 
motion  of  his  body,  he  beats  time  to  the  music, 
till  at  last  he  is  supposed  to  be  carried  out  dead 
drunk . 

[I  AM  a  puir  silly  auld  man, 

Gaun  hirplin  owre  a  tree, 
For  eonrtin'  a  lass  in  the  dark 

The  kirk  came  hunting  me. 
If  a'  my  rags  were  aff,    . 

And  naught  but  hale  claes  on, 
O  I  could  please  a  young  lass 

As  well  as  a  richer  man. 

The  parson  he  ca'd  me  a  rogue, 

The  session  an'  a'  thegither ; 
The  justice  he  cried,  You  dog! 

Your  knavery  I'll  consider: 
Sae  I  drapt  down  on  my  knee, 

And  thus  did  humbly  pray, 
O,  if  ye'll  let  me  gae  free, 

My  hale  confession  ye'se  hae. 

Twas  late  on  tysday  at  e'en, 

When  the  moon  was  on  the  grass ; 
O,  just  for  charity's  sake, 

I  was  kind  to  a  beggar  lass. 
She  had  begged  down  Annnn  side, 

Lochmaben  and  Hightae; 
But  deil  an  awmous  she  got, 

Till  she  met  wi'  auld  Glenae. 


Jfaa,  or  tljr. 
THE  people  in  Ayrshire  begin  this  song — 
"The  gypsies  cam'  to  my  Lord  Cassilis'  yett." — 

They  have  a  great  many  more  stanzas  in  this 
Kong  than  I  ever  yet  saw  in  my  printed  copy — 
The  castle  is  still  remaining  at  Maybole,  where 
his  Lordship  shut  up  his  wayward  spouse,  and 
kept  her  for  life. 

[The  ballad  of  Johnny  Faa  given  in  the  Museum,  is 
from  Ramsay's  Tea- Table  Miscellany.  We  quote  here 
a  more  complete  version  of  it,  as  giver  in  Finlay's  Scot- 
tish Ballads,  1808.  At  p.  54,  vol.  I.  of  the  present 
work,  a  notice  of  the  Cassilis  family,  and  of  the  tradi- 
tion upon  which  the  ballad  was  composed,  will  be 
found.  Perhaps  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to 
receive  here  a  fuller  report  of  the  story,  as  related  in 
Mr  Chambers'  Picture  of  Scotland. 

"  John,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Cassilis,  a  stern  Covenanter, 
and  of  whom  it  is  recorded  by  Bishop  Burnet,  that  he 
never  would  permit  his  language  to  be  understood  but 
in  its  direct  sense,  obtained  to  wife  Lady  Jean  Hamil- 
ton, a  daughter  of  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Haddington. 
a  man  of  singular  genius,  who  had  raised  himself  from  ; 
the  Scottish  bar  to  a  peerage  and  the  best  fortune  of 
liis  time.  The  match,  as  is  probable  from  the  charac- 


ter of  the  parties,  seems  to  have  been  one  dictated  by 
policy;  for  Lord  Haddington  was  anxious  to  connect 
himself  with  the  older  peers,  and  Lord  Cassilis  might 
have  some  such  anxiety  to  be  allied  to  his  father-in- 
law's  good  estates;  the  religion  and  politics  of  the 
parties,  moreover,  were  the  same.  It  is  therefore  not 
very  likely  that  Lady  Jean  herself  had  much  to  say 
in  the  bargain.  On  the  contrary,  says  report,  her 
affections  were  shamefully  violated.  She  had  been 
previously  beloved  by  a  gallant  young  knight,  a  Sir 
John  Faa  of  Dunbar,  who  had  perhaps  seen  her  at  her 
father's  seat  of  Tynningham,  which  is  no  more  than 
three  miles  from  that  town.  When  several  years  were 
spent  and  gone,  and  Lady  Cassilis  had  brought  her  hus- 
band three  children,  this  passion  led  to  a  dreadful 
catastrophe.  Her  youthful  lover,  seizing  an  opportu- 
nity when  the  Earl  was  attending  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  at  Westminster,  came  to  Cassilis  Castle,  a  mas- 
sive old  tower  on  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  four  miles 
from  Maybole,  then  the  principal  residence  of  the 
family,  and  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  its  original  state. 
He  was  disguised  as  a  gypsy,  and  attended  by  a  band 
of  these  desperate  outcasts.  In  the  words  of  the  ballad, 

"  They  cuist  the  glaumourye  ower  her." 

But  love  has  a  glamourye  for  the  eyes  much  more 
powerful  than  that  supposed  of  old  to  be  practised  by 
wandering  gypsies,  and  which  must  have  been  the  only 
magic  used  on  this  occasion.  The  Countess  condes- 
cended to  elope  with  her  lover.  Most  unfortunately, 
ere  they  had  proceeded  very  far,  the  Earl  came  home, 
and,  learning  the  fact,  immediately  set  out  in  pursuit. 
Accompanied  by  a  band  which  put  resistance  out  of 
the  question,  he  overtook  them,  and  captured  the  whole 
party,  at  a  ford  over  the  Doon,  still  called  the  Gypsies' 
Steps,  a  few  miles  from  the  castle.  He  brought  them 
back  to  Cassilis,  and  there  hanged  all  the  gypsies, 
including  the  hapless  Sir  John,  upon  "  the  Dule  Tree," 
a  splendid  and  most  umbrageous  plane,  which  yet 
flourishes  upon  a  mound  in  front  of  the  castle  gate,  and 
which  was  his  gallows-in-ordinary,  as  the  name  testi- 
fies. As  for  the  Countess,  whose  indiscretion  occa- 
sioned all  this  waste  of  human  life,  she  was  taken  by 
her  husband  to  a  window  in  front  of  the  castle,  and 
there,  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  compelled  to  survey 
the  dreadful  scene — to  see,  one  after  another,  fifteen 
gallant  men  put  to  death,  and  at  last  to  witness  the 
dying  agonies  of  him  who  had  first  been  dear  to  her, 
and  who  had  perilled  all  that  men  esteem  in  her  behalf. 
The  particular  room  in  the  stately  old  house  where  the 
unhappy  lady  endured  this  horrible  torture,  is  still 
called  "the  Countess's  Room."  After  undergoing  a 
short  confinement  in  that  apartment,  the  house  belong- 
ing to  the  family  at  Maybole  was  fitted  for  her  recep- 
tion, by  the  addition  of  a  fine  projecting  stair-case,  upon 
which  were  carved  heads  representing  those  of  her 
lover  and  his  band:  and  she  was  removed  thither  and 
confined  for  the  rest  of  her  life— the  Earl  in  the  mean- 
time marrying  another  wife.  One  of  her  daughters, 
Lady  Margaret,  was  afterwards  married  to  the  cele- 
brated Gilbert  Burnet.  While  confined  in  Maybole 
Castle,  she  is  said  to  have  wrought  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  tapestry,  so  as  to  have  completely  covered  the 
walls  of  her  prison ;  but  no  vestige  of  it  is  now  to  be 
seen,  the  house  having  been  repaired,  (otherwise  ruined,) 
a  few  years  ago,  when  size-paint  had  become  a  more 
fashionable  thing  in  Maybole  than  tapestry.  The  cffi- 
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gies  of  the  gypsies  are  very  minute,  being  subservient 
to  the  decoration  of  a  fine  triple  window  at  the  top  of 
the  stair-case,  and  stuck  upmi  tin-  ti.ps  anil  Ixitto 
of  a  series  of  little  pilasters,  which  adorn  th-it  ; 
the  liiiililin^r.  Tlie  head  of  Johnny  Kau  himself,  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest,  larger,  ami  more  lachrymose  in  the 
-sionof  the  features.  Sonic  windows  in  thcnppt  r 
flat  of  Cassilis  Castle  are  similarly  adorned;  but  regard- 
ing them  tradition  is  silent." 

THE  gypsies  cam  to  our  gude  lord's  yett, 

And  O  but  they  sang  sweetly; 
They  sang  sac  sweet  and  sae  very  complete, 

That  doun  cam  our  fair  lady. 

And  she  cam  tripping  down  the  stair, 

And  all  her  maids  before  her; 
As  sune  as  they  saw  her  wecl-fa'ured  face, 

They  euist  the  glamourye  I  ower  her. 

"O  come  with  me," says  Johnic  Faa; 

"O  come  with  me,  my  dearie: 
For  I  vow  and  I  swear  by  the  hilt  of  my  sword, 

That  your  lord  shall  nac  maircome  near  ye!" 

Then  she  gied  them  the  gudo  wheit  bre'd, 

And  they  ga'e  her  the  ginger; 
But  she  tied  them  a  far  better  tiling, 

The  gowd  ring  aff  her  finger. 

"  Gae  tak  frae  me  this  gay  mantil, 

And  bring  to  me  a  plaidie; 
For  if  kith  and  kin  and  a'  had  sworn, 

I'll  follow  the  gypsie  laddie. 

Yestreen  I  lay  in  a  weel-made  bed, 

Wi'  my  gude  lord  beside  me ; 
This  night  I'll  lie  in  a  tenant's  barn, 

Whatever  shall  betide  me." 

"Come  to  your  bed,"  says  Johnie  Faa; 

"Come  to  your  bed,  my  dearie: 
For  I  vow  and  I  swear  by  the  hilt  o'  my  sword, 

That  your  lord  shall  nae  mair  come  near  ye." 

''  III  go  to  bed  to  my  Johnie  Faa; 

I'll  go  to  bed  to  my  dearie: 
For  I  vow  and  I  swear  by  the  fan  in  my  hand, 

That  my  lord  shall  nae  mair  come  near  me. 

I'll  mak  a  hap  to  my  Johnie  Faa; 

I'll  mak  a  hap  to  my  dearie: 
And  he's  get  a'  the  sash  gaes  round; 

And  my  lord  shall  nae  mair  come  near  nu  ." 

And  when  our  lord  cam  hnme  at  e'en, 

And  speired  for  his  fair  lady, 
The  tane  she  cried,  and  the  other  replied, 

"  She's  away  wi'  the  gipsy  laddie." 

"  Gae  saddle  to  me  the  black  black  steed; 

Gae  saddle  and  mak'  him  ready: 
Before  that  I  either  eat  or  sleep, 

111  gae  seek  my  fair  lady ." 


i  A  specips  of  magical  Illation,  which  the  gipsies  were  for- 
o:orly  believed  to  rxerckp. 


And  we  were  fifteen  weel-made  men, 
Although  we  were  na  bonnic; 

And  we  were  a'  put  down  for  ane, 
A  fair  young  wanton  lady.] 


Co  Daunton  tftr. 

THE  two  following  old  stanzas  to  this  tune  hnvc 
some  merit: 

To  daunton  me,  to  daunton  me, 

0  ken  ye  what  it  is  that'll  dauutou  met — 
There's  eighty-eight  and  eighty-nine, 
And  a'  that  I  hac  born  sinsyne, 
There's  cess  and  prexs  and  l"rcsbytrie, 

1  think  it  will  do  mciklc  for  to  daunton  me. 

But  to  wanton  me,  to  wanton  me, 

0  ken  ye  what  it  is  that  wad  wanton  me! — 
To  see  gude  corn  upon  the  rigs, 

And  banishment  amang  the  Whigs, 
And  right  restored  where  right  sud  be, 

1  think  it  would  do  meikle  for  to  wanton  me. 

[A  third  verse  runs  thus: — 

"  But  to  wanton  me,  to  wanton  me, 
O  ken  ye  what  maist  wad  wanton  me! — 
To  see  king  James  at  Edinburgh  Cross, 
Wi'  fifty  thousand  foot  and  horse, 
And  the  usurper  forc'd  to  flee, 
O  this  is  that  maist  wad  wanton  me." 

The  tune  of  To  Daunton  Me,  is  to  be  found  in  Os- 
wald's Collection,  1 740.  The  song  in  the  Museum  is 
chiefly  by  Bums,  and  will  be  found  at  p.  22  of  the  pre- 
sent volume.  The  old  songs  to  the  tune  ore  Jacobi- 
tical.J 


Cfir  Eonm'r  Jlass  mafce  tfir  ISrU  to  inr. 

'  THE  Bonnie  Lass  made  the  Bed  to  me,'  wns 
composed  on  an  amour  of  Charles  II.,  when  skulk- 
ing  in  the  North,  about  Aberdeen,  in  the  time  of 
the  usurpation.  He  formed  une petite  affaire  with 
a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Portlethem,  who  was 
the  'Lass  that  made  the  bed  to  him :' — Two  verses 
of  it  are, 

"I  KISS'D  her  lips  sae  rosy  red, 

While  the  tear  stood  blinking  in  her  e'e; 
I  said,  My  lassie  dinna  cry, 

For  ye  aye  shall  mak'  the  bed  to  me. 

"She  took  her  mither's  winding  sheets, 

And  o't  she  made  a  sark  to  me; 
HI y the  and  merry  may  she  be, 
The  IHSS  that  made  the  bed  to  me." 

[For  the  Poet's  own  version  of  this  song,  sec  p.  -06. ] 
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E  %ab  a  pjoree  anlr  £  ftafc  nae 

Tins  story  is  founded  on  fact.  A  John  Hunter, 
ancestor  to  a  very  respectable  farming  family, 
who  live  in  a  place  in  the  parish,  I  think,  of  Gal- 
ston,  called  Barr-mill,  was  the  luckless  hero  that 
*  had  a  horse  and  had  nae  mair.' — For  some  little 
youthful  follies  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  a 
retreat  to  the  West  Highlands,  where  "  he  fee'd 
himself  to  a  Highland  Laird;"  for  that  is  the  ex- 
pression of  all  the  oral  editions  of  the  song  I  ever 
heard. — The  present  Mr  Hunter,  who  told  me  the 
anecdote,  is  the  great  grandchild  of  our  hero. 

[This  excellent  comic  song  is  published  in  Herd's 
collection ;  but  it  is  not  known  where  he  found  it. 

I  HAD  a  horse,  and  I  had  nae  mair, 

I  gat  him  frae  my  daddy; 
My  purse  was  light,  and  my  heart  was  sair, 

But  my  wit  it  was  fu'  ready. 
And  sae  I  thought  me  on  a  time, 

Outwittens  of  my  daddy, 
To  fee  mysel'  to  a  lawland  laird, 

Wha  had  a  bonnie  lady. 

I  wrote  a  letter,  and  thus  began, 

Madam,  be  not  offended, 
I'm  o'er  the  lugs  in  love  wi'  you, 

And  care  not  tho'  ye  kend  it: 
For  I  get  little  frae  the  laird, 

And  far  less  frae  my  daddy, 
And  I  would  blythely  be  the  man 

Would  strive  to  please  my  lady. 

She  read  my  letter,  and  she  leugh; 

Ye  needna  been  sae  blate,  man, 
You  might  ha'e  come  to  me  yoursel', 

And  tauld  me  o'  your  state,  man; 
You  might  ha'e  come  to  me  yoursel', 

Outwittens  o'  ony  body, 
And  made  John  Gowkston  of  the  laird,  l 

And  kiss'd  his  bonnie  lady. 

Then  she  pat  siller  in  my  purse, 

We  drank  wine  in  a  cogie; 
She  fee'd  a  man  to  rub  my  horse, 

And  wow  but  I  was  vogie. 
But  I  gat  ne'er  sae  sair  a  fleg, 

Since  I  cam'  frae  my  daddy, 
The  laird  cam',  rap  rap  to  the  yett, 

When  I  was  wi'  his  lady. 

Then  she  pat  me  below  a  chair, 

And  happ'd  me  wi'  a  plaidie ; 
But  I  was  like  to  swarf  wi'  fear, 

And  wish'd  me  wi'  my  daddy. 
The  laird  went  out,  he  saw  na  me, 

I  went  when  I  was  ready ; 
I  promis'd,  but  I  ne'er  gade  back, 

To  kiss  his  bonnie  lady.  ] 


1  •  To  make  John  Oowkston  of  a  Laird,  is  I  fear,  an  unintel- 
ligible phrase  to  a  mere  English  reader ;  when  he  is  told  that 
tlie  word  Gowk  is  Scotch  for  Cuckoo,  a  very  familiar  associa- 
tion will  supply  him  with  the  rest.1— CROMEK. 


THIS  song  I  composed  on  Miss  Jenny  Cruik- 
shanks,  only  child  to  my  worthy  friend  Mr  Win. 
Cruikshanks,  of  the  High-school,  Edinburgh.  The 
air  is  by  a  David  Sillar,  quondam  merchant,  and 
now  schoolmaster  in  Irvine.  He  is  the  Davie  to 
whom  I  address  my  printed  poetical  epistle  in  the 
measure  of  the  Cherry  and  the  iSlae. 

[See  the  song  at  p.  23.] 


l&olim  ©rag. 


THIS  air  was  formerly  called  The  Bridegroom 
greets  when  the  sun  gangs  down.  The  words  are 
by  Lady  Anne  Lindsay. 

[This  beautiful  and  most  pathetic  ballad  was  writ- 
ten early  in  the  year  1772,  by  Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  then 
a  very  young  lady,  at  Balcaras,  in  Fife,  the  residence  of 
her  ladyship's  father,  the  earl  of  Balcaras.  It  became 
immediately  popular,  and,  as  it  was  published  anony- 
mously, many  questions  were  raised  as  to  its  age  and 
authorship.  In  1  823,  all  disputes  on  the  subject  were 
finally  settled  by  a  letter  from  the  authoress  addressed 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  avowing  the  authorship,  and  con- 
taining a  full  relation  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  composition  of  the  ballad.  Lady  Anne  Lindsay 
was  married  to  Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  (known  as  the 
friend  of  Dr  Johnson,)  and  died  at  her  residence  in 
Berkeley  Square,  London,  in  May,  1825.  '  Auld  Robin 
Gray  '  is  not  now  sung  to  its  original  tune  of  '  The  Bride- 
groom greets,'  but  to  a  modern  air,  the  composition  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Leeves,  rector  of  Wrington,  who  died  in 
1  828,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  In  the  present  version  of  the 
song  we  follow  chiefly  the  old  reading. 

AULD   ROBIN  GRAY. 

WHEN  the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld,  and  the  kye  a'  at 

hame, 

When  a'  the  weary  world  to  sleep  are  gane, 
The  waes  o'  my  heart  fa'  in  showers  frae  my  e'e, 
While  my  gudeman  lies  sound  by  me. 

Young  Jamie  lo'ed  me  weel,and  sought  me  for  his  bride; 
But  saving  a  crown  he  had  naething  else  beside. 
To  make  the  crown  a  pound,  my  Jamie  gaed  to  sea; 
And  the  crown  and  the  pound,  they  were  baith  forme! 

He  hadna  been  awa'  a  week  but  only  twa, 

When  my  mither  she  fell  sick,  and  the  cow  was  stown 

awa; 

My  father  brak  his  arm  —  my  Jamie  at  the  sea  — 
And  Auld  Robin  Gray  came  a-courtin  me. 

My  father  couldna  work  —  my  mither  couldna  spin; 
I  toil'd  day  and  night,  but  their  bread  I  couldna  win; 
Auld  Rob  maintain'd  them  baith,  and,  wi'  tears  in  his 

e'e, 
Said,  "  Jenny,  for  their  sakes,  will  you  marry  me?' 


My  heart  it  said  na,  and  I  look'd  for  Jamie  back; 
But  hard  blew  the  winds,  and  his  ship  was  a  wrack 
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His  ship  it  was  a  wrack!     Why  didna  Jenny  dec! 
And  wherefore  was  I  spar'd  to  cry,  Wae  i*  me! 

My  father  argued  sair — my  wither  didna  speak, 
Hut  she  luuk'd  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like  to  break; 
They  gied  Mm  my  hand,  but  my  heart  was  in  the  sea; 
And  so  Auld  Robin  Gray,  he  was  gudeman  to  me. 

I  hadna  been  his  wife,  a  week  but  only  four, 
When  moumfu*  as  I  sat  on  the  stane  at  the  door, 
I  saw  my  Jamie's  ghaist — I  couldna  think  it  he, 
Till  he  said,  "  I'm  come  harae,  my  love,  to  marry  thee;" 

0  sair,  sair  did  we  greet,  and  micklc  did  we  say: 
Ae  kiss  we  took — nac  mnir — I  bad  him  gang  away. 

1  wisli  that  I  were  dead,  but  I'm  no  like  to  dee; 
And  why  do  I  live  to  say,  Wae  is  me! 

I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  I  carena  to  spin ; 
I  darena  think  o*  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sin. 
But  I  will  do  my  best  a  gude  wife  aye  to  be, 
For  Auld  Robin  Gray,  he  is  kind  to  me.] 


Bp  anil  fllarn  a',  fftLlillir. 

Tins  edition  of  the  song  I  got  from  Tom  Neil,1 
of  facetious  fame,  in  Edinburgh.  The  expression 
'  Up  and  warn  a'  Willie,'  alludes  to  the  Crantara 
or  warning  of  a  Highland  Clan  to  arms.  Not 
understanding  this,  the  Lowlanders  in  the  west 
and  south  say, '  Up  and  waur  them  a','  &c. 

[The  song  in  the  Museum  was  composed  after  the 
battle  of  Sherriff-muir,  13th  Nov.  1715,  but  the  ditty, 

Up  and  waur  them  a',  Willie, 

Up  and  waur  them  a'; 
Up  and  sell  your  sour  milk, 

And  cock  aboon  them  a',  &c., 

is  older  than  that  date,  so  that  Burns  is  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  u-aur  is  a  corruption  of  tram.  The  Scot- 
tish word  waur  means  to  surpass,  to  overcome. 

UP  and  warn  a',  Willie, 

Warn,  warn  a'; 

To  hear  my  canty  Highland  sang, 
Relate  the  thing  I  saw,  Willie. 

When  we  gaed  to  the  braes  o'  Mar, 
And  to  the  weapon-shaw,  Willie, 
Wi'  true  design  to  serve  the  king, 
And  banish  whigs  awa',  Willie. 
Up  and  warn  a',  Willie, 

Warn,  warn  a'; 

For  lords  and  lairds  came  there  bedcen, 
And  wow,  but  they  were  braw,  Willie. 


1  Thomas  Neil  was  for  forty  years  precentor  in  the  Old 
Church.  Edinburgh,  and  noted  for  his  social  habits,  and  as  a 
singer  of  Scottish  SOUKS,  especially  comic  one*.  He  figures 
among  Kay's  Portrait*.  The  following  notice  of  hli  death 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Magajine  for  I  <*«):— '  Died,  Decem- 
ber 7,  Thomas  Neil,  \vriuht,  and  precentor  in  the  Old  Church 
of  Edinburgh,  aged  about  70  years.  In  the  profession  of  a  pre- 
centor, he  has  held  the  incumbency  for  full  forty  yean.  He  ex- 
celled in  singing  old  humorous  Scots  songs,  and  that  certainly 
his  forte.' 


But  when  the  standard  was  set  up, 

Right  fierce  the  wind  did  Maw,  Willie; 
The  royal  nit  up«m  the  tap, 

Down  to  the  ground  did  fa',  Willie. 
I '].    n  1  \v;ini  a',  Willie, 

Warn,  warn  a'; 

Then  second-sighted  Sandy  said, 
We'd  do  nae  guid  at  a',  Willie. 

But  when  the  army  join'd  at  Perth, 

The  bravest  e'er  ye  saw,  Willie, 

We  didna  doubt  the  rogues  to  rout, 

Restore  our  king  and  a',  Willie. 

Up  and  warn  a',  Willie, 

Warn,  warn  a'; 

The  pipers  play'd  frae  right  to  left, 
O  whirry  whigs  awa,  Willie. 

But  when  we  march'd  to  Sherra-muir, 

And  there  the  rebels  saw,  Willie, 
Brave  Argyle  attack'd  our  right, 
Our  flank  and  front  and  a',  Willie. 
Up  and  warn  a',  Willie, 

Warn,  warn  a'; 

Traitor  Huntly  soon  gave  way, 
Seaforth,  St  flair,  and  a',  Willie. 

But  brave  Glengary  on  our  right, 

The  rebels'  left  did  claw,  Willie; 
He  there  the  greatest  slaughter  made, 
That  ever  Donald  saw,  Willie. 
Up  and  warn  a',  Willie, 
Warn,  warn  a'; 

And  Whittan his  breeks  for  fear, 

And  fast  did  rin  awa',  Willie. 

For  he  ca'd  us  a  Highland  mob, 

And  soon  he'd  slay  us  a',  Willie; 
But  we  chas'd  him  back  to  Stirling  brig, 
Dragoons  and  foot  and  a',  Willie. 
Up  and  warn  a',  Willie, 

Warn,  warn  a'; 
At  length  we  rallied  on  a  hill, 
And  briskly  up  did  draw,  Willie. 

But  when  Argyle  did  view  our  line, 

And  them  in  order  saw,  Willie, 
He  straight  gaed  to  Dumblnne  again. 
And  back  his  left  did  draw,  Willie. 
Up  and  warn  a',  Willie, 

Warn,  warn  a"; 

Then  we  to  Auchterarder  march'd, 
To  wait  a  better  fa',  Willie, 

Now  if  ye  spier  wha  wan  the  day, 

I've  tell'd  you  what  I  saw,  Willie; 
We  baith  did  fight,  and  baith  did  beat, 
And  baith  did  rin  awa',  Willie. 
Up  and  warn  a',  Willie, 

Warn,  warn  a'; 

For  second-sighted  Sandy  said, 
We'd  do  nae  gude  at  a',  Willie. 

The  above  is  a  copy  of  the  song  as  inserted  in  Jolm- 
«m'»  Scot*  Murioal  Afutatm,  but  there  ore  versions  with 
great  variations.] 
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©  can  ge  lafcour  flea,  goung  JMan. 


Tins  song  has  long  been  known  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  where  it 
is  a  great  favourite.  The  first  verse  should  be 
restored  to  its  original  state. 

[I  fee'd  a  lad  at  Roodmas, 

Wi'  siller  pennies  three ; 
When  he  cam  hame  at  Martimas, 

He  could  na  labour  lea. 
O  canna  ye  labour  lea,  young  lad, 

O  canna  ye  labour  lea? 
Indeed,  quo'  he,  my  hand's  out — 

An'  up  his  graith  pack'd  he.  ] 


ffitl  ittottce. 

THIS  plaintive  ballad  ought  to  have  been  called 
Child  Maurice,  and  not  Gil  Morice.  In  its  pre- 
sent dress,  it  has  gained  immortal  honour  from 
Mr  Home's  taking  from  it  the  ground-work  of 
his  fine  tragedy  of.  Douglas.  But  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  present  ballad  is  a  modern  composition; 
perhaps  not  much  above  the  age  of  the  middle  of 
the  last  century;  at  least  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
or  hear  of  a  copy  of  the  present  words  prior  to 
1650.  That  it  was  taken  from  an  old  ballad,  called 
'  Child  Maurice,'  now  lost,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe;  but  the  present  one  may  be  classed  with 
'  Hardyknute,'  '  Kenneth,'  '  Duncan,  the  Laird  of 
Woodhouselie,'  '  Lord  Livingston,'  '  Binnorie,' 
'  The  Death  of  Monteith,'  and  many  other  modern 
productions,  which  have  been  swallowed  by  many 
readers  as  ancient  fragments  of  old  poems.  This 
beautiful  plaintive  tune  was  composed  by  Mr 
M'Gibbon,  the  selector  of  a  collection  of  Scots 
tunes.  R.  B. 

In  addition  to  the  observations  on  Gil  Morice, 
I  add,  that  of  the  songs  which  Capt.  Riddel  men- 
tions, Kenneth  and  Duncan  are  juvenile  composi- 
tions of  Mr  M'Kenzie,  '  The  Man  of  Feeling.' — 
M'Kenzie's  father  showed  them  in  MS.  to  Dr 
Blacklock,  as  the  productions  of  his  son;  from 
which  the  Doctor  rightly  prognosticated  that  the 
young  poet  would  make,  in  his  more  advanced 
years,  a  respectable  figure  in  the  world  of  letters 

This  I  had  from  Blacklock. 

[The  fine  old  ballad  of  Gil  Morice  is  too  long  for  giv- 
ing in  this  place,  but  it  is  the  less  necessary  as  it  must 
be  familiar  to  most  readers.  Gray  in  one  of  his  letters^ 
thus  speaks  of  it: — "  I  have  got  the  old  Scotch  ballad 
on  which  Douglas  was  founded.  It  is  divine,  and  as 
long  as  from  hence  (Cambridge)  to  Aston.  Have  you 
ever  seen  it!  Aristotle's  best  rules  are  observed  in  it, 
in  a  manner  that  shows  the  author  had  never  read 
Aristotle.  It  begins  in  the  fifth  act  of  the  play.  You 


may  read  it  two-thirds  through  without  guessing  what 
it  is  about ;  and  yet,  when  you  eoine  to  the  end,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  understand  the  whole  story."] 


A  song  in  the  manner  of  Shenstone. 
Tins  song  and  air  are  both  by  Dr  Blacklock. 
[THE  following  is  a  specimen: — 

YE  harvests  that  wave  in  the  breeze, 

As  far  as  the  view  can  extend; 
Ye  mountains,  umbrageous  with  trees, 

Whose  tops  so  majestic  ascend. 
Your  landscape  what  joy  to  survey, 

Were  Melissa  with  me  to  admire, 
Then  the  harvests  would  glitter  how  gay, 

How  majestic  the  mountains  aspire.] 


upon  tfjg  Uosom  lean. 


TUNE  —  "  Scott  Recluse." 

THIS  song  was  the  work  of  a  very  worthy 
facetious  old  fellow,  John  Lapraik,  late  of  Dal- 
fram,  near  Muirkirk;  which  little  property  he 
was  obliged  to  sell  in  consequence  of  some  con- 
nection as  security  for  some  persons  concerned  in 
that  villanous  bubble,  the  Ayr  bank.  He  has 
often  told  me,  that  he  composed  this  song  one 
day  when  his  wife  had  been  fretting  o'er  their 
misfortunes. 

[See  the  song  and  memoir  of  Lapraik,  p.  21,  vol.  i.] 


fHg  $atrg  teas  a  gallant  gag. 

TUNE — "  Highlander's  Lament." 

THE  oldest  title  I  ever  heard  to  this  air,  was 
'  The  Highland  Watch's  Farewell  to  Ireland.' 
The  chorus  I  picked  up  from  an  old  woman  in 
Dumblane ;  the  rest  of  the  song  is  mine. 

[See  page  26.] 


Character. 


THIS  tune  was  the  composition  of  General  Reid, 
and  called  by  him  '  The  Highlander  or  42d  Regi- 
ment's March.'  The  words  are  by  Sir  Harry 
Erskine. 

[!N  the  garb  of  old  Gaul,  wi'  the  fire  of  old  Rome, 
From  the  heath-eover'd  mountains  of  Scotia  we  come, 
Where  the  Romans  endeavour'd  our  country  to  gain, 
But  our  ancestors  fought,  and  they  fought  not  in  vain. 
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Such  our  love  of  liberty,  our  country,  and  out 

That  like  our  ancestors  of  old,  we  stood  by  Freedom's 

cause; 
Well  bravely  fight  like  heroes  bold,  for  honour  and 

applause, 
And  defy  the  French,  with  all  their  art,  to  alter  our 

1.    U-. 

No  effeminate  customs  our  sinews  embrace, 

No  luxurious  tables  enervate  our  race, 

Our  loud-Hounding  pipe  bears  the  true  martial  strain, 

So  do  we  the  old  Scottish  valour  retain. 

We're  tall  us  the  oak  on  the  mount  of  the  vale. 
As  swift  as  the  roe  which  the  hound  doth  assail, 
As  the  full-moon  in  autumn  our  shields  do  appear. 
Minerva  would  dread  to  encounter  our  spear. 

As  a  storm  in  the  ocean  when  Boreas  blows, 
So  are  we  enrag'd  when  wo  rush  on  oar  foes; 
We  sons  of  the  mountains,  tremendous  as  rocks, 
Dash  the  force  of  our  foes  with  our  thundering  strokes. 

Quebec  and  Cape  Breton,  the  pride  of  old  France, 
In  their  troops  fondly  boasted  till  we  did  advance, 
But  when  our  claymores  they  saw  us  produce, 
Their  courage  did  fail,  and  they  oued  for  a  truce. 

In  our  realm  may  the  fury  of  faction  long  cease, 
May  our  councils  be  wise,  and  our  commerce  increase; 
And  in  Scotia's  cold  climate  may  each  of  us  find, 
That  our  friends  still  prove  true,  and  our  beauties  prove 
kind. 

Then  we'll  defend  our  liberty,  our  country,  and  our 

laws, 
And  teach  our  late  posterity  to  fight  in  Freedom's 

cause, 
That  like  our  ancestors  of  old,  &c.] 


Uratrrr  living fis  auto  r>arroto. 

THERE  is,  in  several  collections,  the  old  song  of 
'  Lender  Haughs  and  Yarrow.'  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  work  of  one  of  our  itinerant  minstrels, 
as  he  calls  himself,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  song, 
Minstrel  Burn. 

[Minstrel  Bum  was  one  Nicol  Burn,  also  called  Bum 
the  violcr,  who  was  among  the  last  of  the  Border  min- 
strels. There  used  to  be  a  portrait  of  him  in  Thirlstanc 
castle. 

WHEN  Pncelnu  bright,  the  azure  skies 

With  golden  rays  cnliitht'ncth. 
He  makes  all  nature's  beauties  rise, 

Herbs,  trees,  and  flow'rs  he  quick'neth; 
Amongst  all  those  he  make*  his  choice, 

And  with  delight  goes  thorough, 
With  r.iiliant  beams  and  silver  streams, 

Of  Lcnder-Haughs  and  Yarrow. 

When  Aries  t  lie  day  and  night 

In  equal  length  divide!  h. 
And  frosty  Saturn  takes  his  flight, 

Nae  langer  he  abideth; 


Then  Flora  queen,  with  mantle  green, 

Casts  :>l)  li<  i-  Ion. 
And  vows  to  dwell  with  Cere-.' 

In  Lender-  H aughs  and  Yarrow. 

And  shepherd*,  him  atten-l 
Do  here  resort  their  flock*  to  feed, 

The  hills  and  haughs  commending, 
With  eur  and  keiit  upon  the  bent, 

Sing  to  the  sun,  Good-morrow, 
And  swear  nae  fields  mair  pleasure  yield* 

Than  I/eader-Hanghs  and  Yarrow. 

A  house  there  stands  on  Leader  side, 

Surmounting  my  dcscriving, 
With  rooms  sae  rare,  and  windows  fair, 

Like  Daedalus'  contriving; 
Men  passing  by,  do  aften  cry. 

In  sooth  it  hath  nae  marrow; 
It  stands  as  sweet  on  Leader  side, 

As  Newark  does  on  Yarrow. 

A  mile  below,  wha  lists  to  ride, 

They'll  hear  the  mavis  singing; 
Into  St  Leonard's  banks  she'll  bide, 

Sweet  birks  her  head  o'erhinging; 
The  lintwhitc  loud  and  Progne  nroii  1. 

With  tnncful  throats  and  narrow. 
Into  St  Leonard's  banks  they  sing 

As  sweetly  as  in  Yarrow. 

The  lapwing  liltcth  o'er  the  lea, 

With  nimble  wing  she  sporteth; 
But  vows  shell  flee  far  frae  the  tree 

Where  Philomel  resort eth: 
By  break  of  day  the  lark  can  say, 

I'll  bid  you  a  good-morrow, 
I'll  streek  my  wing,  and,  mounting,  sing 

O'er  Lcader-Haughs  and  Yarrow. 

Park,  Wanton-wa's,  and  Wooden-elcugh, 

The  East  and  Western  Mainscs, 
The  wood  of  Laudcr's  fair  enough, 

The  corns  are  good  in  Blainslies: 
Where  aits  are  fine,  and  sold  by  kind, 

That  if  ye  search  all  thorough 
M earns,  Buchan.  Mar,  nane  better  are 

Than  Leader  I  laughs  and  Yarrow. 

In  Bur-mill -bog,  and  Whitesladu  Shaws, 

The  fearful  hare  she  hamiteth; 
Brig-haugh  snd  Braidwoodshiel  she  knaws, 

And  Chapel-wood  frequenteth ; 
Yrt  when  she  irks,  to  Kaidslic  birks, 

She  rino,  and  sighs  for  sorrow, 
That  she  should  leave  sweet  Lcader-Haughs, 

And  cannot  win  to  Yarrow. 

What  sweeter  music  wad  ye  hear, 

Than  hound*  and  beagles  crying! 
The  started  hare  rins  hard  with  fesr, 

Upon  her  speed  relying: 
But  yet  her  strength  it  fails  nt  length, 

Nae  bidding  can  she  borrow,  • 
In  Sorrel's  field,  Clackmae,  or  Hags, 

And  sighs  to  lie  in  Yarrow. 
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For  Rockwood,  Ringwood,  Spotty,  Shag, 

With  sight  and  scent  pursue  her, 
Till,  ah !  her  pith  begins  to  flag, 

Nae  cunning  can  rescue  her: 
O'er  dub  and  dyke,  o'er  sheuch  and  syke, 

She'll  rin  the  fields  all  thorough, 
Till,  fail'd,  she  fa's  in  Leader-Haughs, 

And  bids  farewell  to  Yarrow. 

Sing  Erslington  and  Cowdenknowes, 

Where  Humes  had  ance  commanding; 
And  Drygrange,  with  the  milk-white  ewes, 

'Twixt  Tweed  and  Leader  standing; 
The  bird  that  flees  through  Redpath  trees. 

And  Gladswood  banks  ilk  morrow, 
May  chant  and  sing — Sweet  Leader-Haughs, 

And  bonnie  howms  of  Yarrow. 

But  Minstrel  Burn  cannot  assuage 

His  grief,  while  life  endureth, 
To  see  the  changes  of  this  age, 

That  fleeting  time  procureth : 
For  mony  a  place  stands  in  hard  case, 

Where  blythe  fowk  kend  nae  sorrow, 
With  Humes  that  dwelt  on  Leader  side, 

And  Scotts  that  dwelt  on  Yarrow.] 


JHutrlantr 


THIS  lightsome  ballad  gives  a  particular  draw- 
ing of  those  ruthless  times  "whan  thieves  were 
rife,"  and  the  lads  went  a  wooing  in  their  war- 
like habiliments,  not  knowing  whether  they 
would  tilt  with  lips  or  lances.  Willie's  dirk  and 
pistols  were  buckled  on  for  this  uncertain  en- 
counter, and  not  for  garnishing  and  adorning  his 
person. 

[Muirland  Willie  is  a  song  of  considerable  antiquity. 
It  first  appeared  in  the  '  Tea-Table  Miscellany,'  (1724), 
and  is  there  marked  as  an  old  song.  Such  a  dowry  as 
Willie's  bride  got  was  one  of  some  value  in  those  money- 
less times.  Here  is  a  fragment  of  a  curious  marriage- 
portion  which  was  bestowed  on  a  Nithsdale  bride  about 
a  century  ago: — "  Twa  rigs  o'  run  rig  land — twa  kye  wi' 
sax  ewes  and  their  lambs,  auld  stock  o'  Timvald,  A 
tumbler  carl — a  single  naig  harrow,  wi'  iron  fore-teeth 
— a  plough,  wi'  a'  its  graithings — Twa  coils  o'  hair  tether, 
wi'  twa  widdie  creels,  and  *  *  *  *.  By  an  attour 
sixty  merks  for  house  plenishing — The  calfskin  covered 
Bible,  black  prent  o'  the  Persecution1" — 17'28  or  9. 

HEARKEN,  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
Young  Muir,land  Willie  cam'  to  woo, 
Tho'  he  could  neither  say  nor  do; 

The  truth  I'll  tell  to  you. 
But  aye  he  cries,  whate'er  betide, 
Maggie  I'se  ha'e  to  be  my  bride, 
With  a  fal,  dal,  &c. 

On  his  grey  yaud  as  he  did  ride, 
With  durk  and  pistol  by  his  side, 


1  A  sledge,  or  hurdle,  with  two  small  wheels,  drawn  by  a 
single  hor<e,  used  in  those  mountainous  parts  of  the  country 
where  carts  cannot  pass. 


He  prick'd  her  on  wi'  meikle  pride, 

Wi'  meikle  mirth  and  glee, 
Out  o'er  yon  moss,  out  o'er  yon  muir, 
Till  he  came  to  her  daddy's  door, 
With  a  fal,  dal,  &c. 

Gudeman,  quoth  he,  be  ye  within, 
I'm  come  your  douchter's  love  to  win, 
I  care  na  for  makin'  meikle  din; 

What  answer  gi'e  ye  mel 
Now,  wooer,  quoth  he,  would  ye  light  down 
I'll  gi'e  ye  my  douchter's  love  to  win 
With  a  fal,  dal,  &c. 

Now,  wooer,  sin'  ye  are  lighted  down, 
Whar  do  ye  win,  or  in  what  town? 
I  think  my  douchter  winna  gloom 

On  sic  a  lad  as  ye. 
The  wooer  he  stepp'd  up  the  house, 
And  wow  but  he  was  wond'rous  crouse, 
With  a  fal,  dal,  &c. 

I  have  three  owsen  in  a  pleugh, 

Twa  gude  ga'en  yauds,  and  gear  eneugh, 

The  place  they  ca'  it  Cadeneugh; 

I  scorn  to  tell  a  lie ; 
Besides,  I  baud,  frae  the  great  laird. 
A  peat-spat,  and  a  lang-kale  yard, 
With  a  fal,  dal,  &c. 

The  maid  put  on  her  kirtle  brown, 
She  was  the  brawest  in  a'  the  town; 
I  wat  on  him  she  didna  gloom, 

But  blinkit  bonnilie. 
The  lover  he  stended  up  in  haste, 
And  gript  her  hard  about  the  waist, 
With  a  fal,  dal,  &c. 

To  win  your  love,  maid,  I'm  come  here, 
I'm  young,  and  ha'e  eneugh  o'gear; 
And  for  mysell  you  needna  fear, 
Troth,  try  me  whan  ye  like. 
He  took  aff  his  bonnit,  and  spat  in  his  chew, 
He  dighted  his  gab,  and  he  pried  her  mou', 
With  a  fal,  dal,  &c. 

The  maiden  blush'd  and  being'd  fu'  law, 
She  had  na  will  to  say  him  na, 
But  to  her  daddy  she  left  it  a', 

As  they  twa  could  agree. 
The  lover  he  ga'e  her  the  tither  kiss, 
Syne  ran  to  her  daddy,  and  tell'd  him  this, 
With  a  fal,  dal,  &c. 

Your  douchter  wadna  say  me  na, 
But  to  yoursell  she  has  left  it  a', 
As  we  could  gree  between  us  twa; 
Say  what'll  ye  gi'e  me  wi'  her? 
Now,  wooer,  quo'  he,  I  ha'e  na  meikle, 
But  sic's  I  ha'e  ye's  get  a  pickle, 
With  a  fal,  dal,  &c. 

A  kilnfu'  of  corn  I'll  gi'e  to  thee, 

Three  soums  of  sheep,  twa  gude  milk  kye, 

Ye's  ha'e  the  wadding-dinner  free; 

Troth,  I  dow  do  na  mair, 
Content,  quo'  he,  a  bargin  be't, 
I'm  far  frae  hame,  mak'  haste,  let's  dot! 
With  a  fal,  dal,  &c. 
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The  bridal-day  it  came  to  pass, 

\\  i  ninny  ;i  l.Uth-niiK'  hid  and  lass; 

lint  *icken  a  day  there  never  was, 

Sic  mirth  was  never  seen. 
This  winsome  couple  str.iiko.l  han.K, 
MeM  John  ty'd  up  the  marriage  IcunU, 
With  a  fal,  .la), 

And  our  bride's  maidens  were  na  few, 
Wi'  tap-knots,  lug-notes,  a'  in  blue, 
Frae  tap  to  tae  they  were  bran  new, 

And  blinkit  honuilie. 
Their  toys  and  mutches  were  sac  c'r 
They  ghmced  in  our  lads's  een, 
With  a  fal,  dal,  &c. 

Sic  hirdum,  dirdum,  and  sic  din, 
Wi'  lie  o'er  her,  and  she  o'er  him; 
The  minstrels  they  did  never  blin', 

Wi'  meiklc  mirth  and  glee; 
And  aye  they  bobbit,  and  aye  they  beck't, 
And  aye  they  reel'd,  nnd  aye  they  set, 
With  a  fal,  dal,  &c.] 


Cfle  ©abrrlunjir  f&an. 

THE  Gaberlunzie  Man  is  supposed  to  comme- 
morate an  intrigue  of  James  V.  Mr  Callander  of 
Craigforth  published,  some  years  ago,  an  edition 
of '  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,'  and  '  The  Gaber- 
lunzie Man,'  with  notes  critical  and  historical. 
James  V.  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  Gosford,  in 
Aberlady  parish,  and  that  it  was  suspected  by  his 
contemporaries,  that,  in  his  frequent  excursions  to 
that  part  of  the  country,  he  had  other  purposes 
in  view  besides  golfing  and  archery.  Three 
favourite  ladies,  Sandilands,  Weir,  and  Oliphant, 
(one  of  them  resided  at  Gosford,  and  the  others 
in  the  neighbourhood,)  were  occasionally  visited 
by  their  royal  and  gallant  admirer,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  following  satirical  advice  to  his  majesty 
from  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  Lord  Lyon  : 

"  Sow  not  your  seed  on  Sandilands, 

Spend  not  your  strength  in  Weir, 
And  ride  not  on  your  Oliphanta, 
For  gawing  o'  your  gear." 

[THE  GABERLUNZIE  MAN. 

THE  pawky  auld  carle  cam'  o'er  the  Icn, 
Wi'  mony  gude  e'ens  and  days  to  me, 
Saying, '  Gudewife,  for  your  cotirtesie, 

Will  ye  lodge  a  silly  pair  man?' 
The  night  was  cauld,  the  carle  was  wat, 
And  down  ayont  the  ingle  he  sat; 
My  douchter's  shouthers  he  'gan  to  clap, 

And  cadgily  ranted  and  sang. 

'  0  wow!'  quo"  he, '  were  I  as  free 
As  first  when  I  saw  this  countrie, 
How  blythe  and  mc-rry  wad  I  be! 

And  I  wad  never  think  lang.' 
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He  grew  canty,  and  she  grew  fain; 
But  little  did  her  ..uld  miiinie  ken 
What  thir  alee  twa  together  were  say 
When  wooin*  tht-y  were  sae  thniu. 


'  And  O!'  quo'  he,  '  an  '  ye  were  M  bla<  k 

tin-  cniwn  <•(  my  daddy's  hat, 
Tit  I  wad  lay  thee  on  my  back, 

And  awa'  wi"  me  thou  should  gang.* 
'  And  O!'  quo*  she,  '  an'  I  were  M  white 
As  e'er  the  snaw  lay  on  the  dyke, 
I'd  deed  me  hraw  and  lady  like, 

And  awa'  with  thee  I'd  gang.' 

Between  the  tvra  was  made  a  plot, 
They  raise  a  wee  l>efore  the  cock, 
And  wylily  they  shot  the  lock, 

And  fast  to  the  bent  are  they  gnnc. 
Up  i'  the  morn  the  auld  wife  raise, 
And  at  her  leisure  pat  on  her  claes; 
Syne  to  the  servants'  bed  she  gaen, 

To  spier  for  the  silly  puir  man. 

She  pned  to  the  bed  where  the  beggar  lay, 
The  strae  was  cauld,  he  was  away! 
She  clapt  her  hands,  cried,  '  Wal-a-day  ! 

For  some  of  our  gear  will  be  gane.' 
Some  ran  to  coffer,  and  some  to  k  1st, 
But  nought  was  stown  that  could  be  miss'd, 
She  danc'd  her  lane,  cried,  '  Praise!  be  blent, 

I've  lodged  a  leal  puir  man.' 

Since  naething's  awa',  that  we  can  learn, 

The  kirn's  to  kirn,  and  milk  to  earn, 

Gae  butt  the  house,  lass,  and  wauken  my  bairn, 

And  bid  her  come  quickly  ben. 
The  servant  gaed  whare  the  douchter  lay, 
The  sheets  were  cauld,  she  was  away! 
And  fast  to  her  gudewife  gan  say, 

'  She's  aff  with  the  Gaberlunzie  man.' 

•  O  fy  gar  ride,  and  fy  gar  rin, 

And  haste  ye  find  these  traitors  again  ; 

For  she's  be  burnt,  and  he's  be  slain, 

The  wearyfn'  Oabcrlnnzie  man.' 
Some  rade  upo'  horse,  some  ran  a-foot, 
The  wife  was  wud,  and  out  o'  her  wit, 
She  could  na  gang,  nor  yet  could  she  sit, 

But  aye  she  cursed  and  she  banned. 

Meantime,  far  hind  out  o'er  the  lea, 
Fu'  snug  in  a  glen  whar  nane  could  see, 
The  twa,  with  kindly  sport  and  glee, 

Cut  frae  a  new  cheese  a  whang. 
The  pricing  was  good,  it  pleased  them  haith, 
To  lo'e  for  aye  he  ga'e  her  hi*  aith  : 
Quo'  she,  '  To  leave  thee  I  will  be  laith, 

My  winsome  Gabcrluiiiic  man. 


O,  ken'd  my  minnie  I  were  wi'  you, 
Ill-faurdly  would  she  crook  her  mou', 
Sic  a  puir  man  she'd  never  trow, 

After  the  Gaberlunzie  man.' 
«  My  dear,'  quo'  he, '  ye're  yet  o'er  young, 
And  ha'e  na  learn'd  the  beggar's  tongue, 
To  follow  me  frae  town  to  town, 

And  carry  the  Gaberlunzie  on. 
3  A 
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WT  cauk  and  keel  I'll  win  your  bread, 

And  spindles  and  whorles  for  them  wha  need, 

Whilk  is  a  gentle  trade  indeed, 

To  carry  the  Gaberlunzie  on. 
I'll  bow  my  leg,  and  crook  my  knee, 
And  draw  a  black  clout  o'er  my  e'e ; 
A  cripple  or  blind  they  will  ca'  me, 

While  we  shall  be  merry  and  sing.'] 


gmultng 


THESE  elegant  lines  were  written  by  poor  Fal- 
coner, the  author  of  '  The  Shipwreck.' 

[See  a  notice  of  Falconer  at  page  244. 

THE  smiling  plains,  profusely  gay, 
Are  dress'd  in  all  the  pride  of  May; 
The  birds  on  every  spray  above 
To  rapture  wake  the  vocal  grove. 
But,  ah  !  Miranda,  without  thee, 
Nor  spring  nor  summer  smiles  on  me, 
All  lonely  in  the  secret  shade, 
I  mourn  thy  absence,  charming  maid  ! 

O  soft  as  love!  as  honour  fair! 
Serenely  sweet  as  vernal  air! 
Come  to  my  arms;  for  you  alone 
Can  all  my  absence  past  atone. 
O  come!  and  to  my  bleeding  heart 
The  sovereign  balm  of  love  impart  ; 
Thy  presence  lasting  joy  shall  bring, 
And  give  the  year  eternal  spring.] 


Cfifs  fs  no  mfnr  am 

THE  first  half-stanza  is  old,  the  rest  is  Ram- 
say's.    The  old  words  are — 

O  THIS  is  no  mine  ain  house, 

My  ain  house,  my  ain  house; 
This  is  no  mine  ain  house, 

I  ken  by  the  biggin'  o't. 

Bread  and  cheese  are  my  door  cheeks ; 

My  door  cheeks,  my  door  cheeks, 
Bread  and  cheese  are  my  door  cheeks, 

And  pan-cakes  the  riggin  o't. 

This  is  no  my  ain  wean, 

My  ain  wean,  my  ain  wean, 
This  is  no  my  ain  wean, 

I  ken  by  the  greetie  o't. 

I'll  tak'  the  curchie  aff  my  head, 

Aff  my  head,  aff  my  head ; 
Fll  tak'  the  curchie  aff  my  head, 

And  row't  about  the  feetie  o't. 


The  tune  is  an  old  Highland  air,  called 
truish  willighan." 

[Ramsay's  song  is  as  follows: — 


"Shuan 


THIS  is  no  mine  ain  house, 

I  ken  by  the  rigging  o't ; 
Since  with  my  love  I've  changed  vows, 

I  dinna  like  the  bigging  o't. 
For  now  that  I'm  young  Robbie's  bride, 
And  mistress  of  his  fire-side, 
Mine  ain  house  I'll  like  to  guide, 

And  please  me  with  the  rigging  o't. 

Then  fareweel  to  my  father's  house, 
I  gang  whare  love  invites  me ; 

The  strictest  duty  this  allows, 
When  love  with  honour  meets  me. 

When  Hymen  moulds  us  into  ane, 

My  Robbie's  nearer  than  my  kin, 

And  to  refuse  him  were  a  sin, 
Sae  lang's  he  kindly  treats  me. 

When  I'm  in  my  ain  house, 

True  love  shall  be  at  hand  aye, 
To  make  me  still  a  prudent  spouse, 

And  let  my  man  command  aye; 
Avoiding  ilka  cause  of  strife, 
The  common  pest  of  married  life 
That  mak's  ane  wearied  of  his  wife, 
And  breaks  the  kindly  band  aye.] 


jFIotoers  of  tfie  forest. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  imitation  of  an  old  song  is  really 
attended  with  less  difficulty,  than  to  convince  a 
blockhead  that  one  of  these  jeu-d'esprits  is  a  for- 
gery. This  fine  ballad  is  even  a  more  palpable 
imitation  than  Hardiknute.  The  manners  indeed 
are  old,  but  the  language  is  of  yesterday.  Its 
author  must  very  soon  be  discovered. 

[There  are  two  songs  with  this  title,  both  the  pro- 
duction of  ladies.  The  first  was  written  by  Miss  Jane 
Elliot,  (daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto)  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  imitation  of  an  old 
song  to  the  same  tune,  the  first  and  last  lines  of  which 
were  all  that  were  preserved  — 

'I've  heard  the  lilting  at  our  yowe  milking'  — 
And 
'The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

THE  other  version  was  written  by  Mrs  Cockbuni, 
daughter  of  Mr  Rutherford  of  Fairnielee  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, and  wife  to  Mr  Cockburn  of  Ormiston,  a  lady  dis- 
tinguished among  the  literary  circles  of  Edinburgh 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  By  "the 
Forest  "  is  meant  that  district  which  comprehends  Sel- 
kirkshire, and  a  portion  of  Peeblesshire  and  Clydesdale, 
and  which  in  former  times  boasted  to  produce  the 
stateliest  men  and  finest  archers  in  Scotland.  These 
were  almost  to  a  man  slain  at  the  unfortunate  field  of 
Flodden  (1513,)  and  upon  that  national  calamity  the 
original  song  was  founded. 
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THE  FLOWERS  OP  THE  FOREST. 

BY  JANE  ELLIOT. 
The  explanatory  Notes  from  the  BOP,  published  In  1791. 

I'VE  heard  a  lilting! 

At  the  ewes  milking, 
Lasses  a  lilting  before  the  break  o'  day ; 

But  now  I  hear  moaning 

On  ilka  green  loaning,? 
Since  our  brave  foresters  are  a'  wed  away. 

At  buchts  in  the  morning, 

Nae  blythe  lads  are  scorning  53 
The  lasses  are  lonely,  dowie,  and  wae: 

Nae  daffin',  nae  gabbing, 

But  sighing  and  sabbing, 
Ilk  ane  lifts  her  leglin,  and  hies  her  away. 

At  e'en  in  the  gloaming, 

Nae  swankies  4  arc  roaming, 
'Many  stacks  with  the  lasses  at  bogle  to  play; 5 

For  ilk  ane  sits  drearie, 

Lamenting  her  dearie, 
The  flow'rs  o'  the  forest  are  V  wed  away. 

In  har'st  at  the  shearing, 

Nae  blythe  lads  are  jeering. 
The  banstersS  are  lyart,7  and  rankled,  and  gray  ; 

At  fairs  nor  at  preaching, 

Nae  wooing,  nae  fleeching, 
Since  our  braw  foresters  are  a*  wed  away. 

O  dool  for  the  order! 

Sent  our  lads  to  the  border! 
The  English,  for  ance,  by  guile  wan  the  day; 

The  flow'rs  of  the  forest, 

Wha  aye  shone  the  foremost, 
The  prime  of  the  land  lie  cauld  in  the  clay. 


1  A  lilting,  a  cheerful  kind  of  singing,  alluding  to  a  custom 
In  Scotland,  practised  on  all  occasion*  where  country  people, 
especially  women,  are  engaged  in  any  kind  of  employment,  the 
time  of  the  song  being  a  common  measure  to  all  their  opera- 
tions. 

?  Loaning,  an  opening  between  fields  of  corn,  left  tinculti- 
rated  for  the  sake  of  driving  cattle  to  the  homestead  from  the 
distant  parts  of  the  farm. 

3  Scorning  is  almost  exclusively  applied  among  the  country 
people,  to  denote  that  kind  of  merriment  occasioned  by  teasing 
a  young  girl  about  her  lover. 

4  Sieankifi,  a  cant  term  for  young  lads,  half  grown  men. 

5  The  diversion  here  alluded  to  it  still  a  common  amusement 
among  young  people  in  Scotland,  and  is  called  bogle  about  the 
ttaekt.    To  understand  it.  let  the  English  reader  be  informed, 
that  there  it  is  customary  to  put  up  the  corn  in  round  ricks, 
called  ttaekt,  clotie  together  in  a  yard  adjoining  to  the  barn. 
The  diversion  consists  in  one  person  hunting  others  among 
these  ttackt,  and  is  usually  played  by  as  numerous  a  party  as 
can  be  easily  collected  together.     It  is  chiefly  confined  to  very 
young  boys  and  girls,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  near  town* ; 
but  in  the  country  it  affords  sometimes  a  very  innocent  and 
attractive  amusement  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  when  far- 
ther advanced  in  life. 

6  Banttert,  Bandttert,  i.  t.  Bindert,  men  w  ho  bind  up  the 
sheaves  behind  the  reapers. 

7  Lyart,  a  term  appropriated  to  denote  a  peculiarity  whirh 
is  often  seen  to  affect  aged  persons,  when  some  of  the  lock* 
become  gray  sooner  than  others     Where  the  mixture  of  black 
and  white  hairs  is  pretty  uniform,  the  hair  is  said  to  be  gray. 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST. 
BY  MRS  COCKBURN. 

FVB  seen  the  smiling  of  fortune  beguiling, 
I've  tasted  her  favours,  and  felt  her  decay; 

Sweet  is  her  blessing,  and  kind  her  caressing, 
But  soon  it  is  fled — it  is  fled  far  away. 

Fvc  seen  the  forest  adorned  of  the  foremost, 

With  flowers  of  the  fairest,  both  pleasant  and  gay : 

Full  sweet  was  their  blooming,  their  scent  the  air  |><T- 

fuming, 
But  now  they  are  wither'd,  and  a'  wed  away. 

I've  seen  the  morning  with  gold  the  hills  adorning, 
And  the  red  storm  roaring,  before  the  parting  day; 

I've  seen  Tweed's  silver  streams,  glittering  in  the  sunny 

beams, 
Turn  drumly  and  dark,  as  they  rolled  on  their  way. 

O  fickle  Fortune!  why  this  creel  sporting! 

Why  thus  perplex  us,  poor  sons  of  a  day! 
Thy  frowns  cannot  fear  me,  thy  smiles  cannot  cheer  me 

Since  the  flowers  of  the  forest  arc  a'  wed  away.] 


(Tibbie  Dunbar. 

TONE—  "  Johnny 


THIS  tune  is  said  to  be  the  composition  of  John 
M'Gill,  fiddler  in  Girvan.  He  called  it  after  his 
own  name. 

[For  the  song,  see  page  24.] 


Of  Iras  returns,  my  bosom  burns. 

TUNB — "  Seventh  of  November." 

I  COMPOSED  this  song  out  of  compliment  to  one 
of  the  happiest  and  worthiest  married  couples  in 
the  world,  Robert  Riddel,  Esq.  of  Glenriddel,  and 
his  lady.  At  their  fire-side  I  have  enjoyed  more 
pleasant  evenings  than  at  all  the  houses  of  fash- 
ionable people  in  this  country  put  together ;  and 
to  their  kindness  and  hospitality  I  am  indebted 
for  many  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life. 

[See  page  28.] 


i  lobe  mn  Jane. 

THIS  air  is  by  Marshall ;  the  song  I  composed 
out  of  compliment  to  Mrs  Burns. — JV.  B,  It  was 
during  the  honey-moon. 

[See  the  song  "Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw  "  at 
page  28.] 
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Cease,  cease,  mg  &wv  jf  rtetrtr. 


THE  song  is  by  Dr  Blacklock,  I  believe,  but 
am  not  quite  certain  that  the  air  is  his  too. 

[Both  the  air  and  words  were  by  Dr  Blacklock.     The 
first  verse  runs  thus: — 

Cease,  cease,  my  dear  friend,  to  explore 
From  whence  and  how  piercing  my  smart, 

Let  the  charms  of  the  nymph  I  adore 
Excuse  and  interpret  my  heart.] 


Jfofjnnte-  Cope. 

THIS  satirical  song  was  composed  to  comme- 
morate General  Cope's  defeat  at  Prestonpans  in 
1 745,  when  he  marched  against  the  clans. 

The  air  was  the  tune  of  an  old  song,  of  which  I 
have  heard  some  verses,  but  now  only  remember 
the  title,  which  was, 

"  Will  ye  go  to  the  ccals  hi  the  morning  I'' 

[The  author  of  the  original  words  of '  Johnnie  Cope,' 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  was  ADAM  SKIRVING, 
a  wealthy  farmer  in  Haddingtonshire,  who  also  wrote 
the  song  called  '  Tranent  Muir,'  given  in  another  part 
of  this  work.  Mr  Skirving  was  a  very  athletic  man, 
and  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  all  manly  sports  and 
exercises.  He  was  born  in  1719,  educated  at  Preston- 
kirk  in  East  Lothian,  and  long  held  the  farm  of  Garle- 
ton, — about  two  miles  from  Haddington,  on  the  road 
to  Gosford.  He  died  in  April,  1 803,  and  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Athelstaneford,  where  his  merits 
are  recorded  in  the  following  metrical  epitaph: — 

"  In  feature,  in  figure,  agility,  mind, 
And  happy  wit  rarely  surpass'd. 
With  lofty  or  low  could  be  plain  or  refined, 
Content  beaming  bright  to  the  last." 

He  had  a  son,  Archibald,  who  reached  high  distinction 
in  Edinburgh  as  a  miniature  and  crayon  painter,  and 
another,  Robert,  who  was  long  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service.  There  are  various  different  readings  of 
the  song  of '  Johnnie  Cope,'  but  the  one  here  given  is 
the  original  and  genuine  one.  The  song  has  been  also 
often  travestied, — and  on  no  more  memorable  occasion 
than  on  the  recent  royal  landing  in  Scotland,  when  her 
Majesty  took  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  and  many 
others,  by  surprise,  by  getting  up  "so  early  in  the 
morning."  The  air  of '  Johnnie  Cope '  is  older  than  the 
song,  and  used  to  be  called  "  Fye  to  the  hills  in  the 
morning."  We  cannot  say  whether  the  expression  in 
Skirving's  song,  "  To  gang  to  the  cook,"  be  a  corruption 
of  the  old  words  "  To  gang  to  the  Mils,"  or  merely  a  pro- 
verbial expression  for  early  rising. 

COPE  sent  a  letter  frae  Dunbar: — 
Charlie,  meet  me  an  ye  daur, 
And  I'll  learn  you  the  art  o'  war, 
If  you'll  meet  me  hi  the  morning. 


Hey,  Johnnie  Cope,  are  ye  wanking  yet? 
Or  are  your  drams  a- beating  yet? 
If  ye  were  wauking,  I  wad  wait 
To  gang  to  the  coals  i'  the  morning. 

When  Charlie  look'd  the  letter  upon, 
He  drew  his  sword  the  scabbard  from: 
Come  follow  me,  my  merry  merry  men, 

And  we'll  meet  Johnnie  Cope  in  the  morning. 
Hey,  Johnuie  Cope,  &e. 

Now,  Johnnie,  be  as  good's  your  word: 
Come  let  us  try  both  fire  and  sword; 
And  dinna  flee  away  like  a  frighted  bird, 
That's  chased  frae  its  nest  in  the  morning. 
Hey,  Johnnie  Cope,  &c. 

When  Johnnie  Cope  he  heard  of  this, 
He  thought  it  wadna  be  amiss, 
To  ha'e  a  horse  in  readiness 
To  flee  awa'  in  the  morning. 
Hey,  Johnnie  Cope,  &c. 

Fy  now,  Johnnie,  get  up  and  rin, 
The  Highland  bagpipes  mak'  a  din ; 
It  is  best  to  sleep  in  a  hale  skin, 
For  'twill  be  a  bluidy  morning. 
Hey,  Johnnie  Cope.  &c. 

When  Johnnie  Cope  to  Dunbar  came, 
They  speer'd  at  him, Where's  a'  your  men? 
The  deil  confound  rne  gin  I  ken, 
For  I  left  them  a'  i'  the  morning. 
Hey,  Johnnie  Cope,  &c. 

Now,  Johnnie,  troth  ye  are  na  blate 
To  come  wi'  the  news  o'  your  ain  defeat, 
And  leave  your  men  in  sic  a  strait 
So  early  in  the  morning. 

Hey,  Johnnie  Cope,  &c. 

Oh !  faith,  quo'  Johnnie,  I  got  sic  flegs 
Wi'  their  claymores  and  philabegs; 
If  I  face  them  again,  deil  break  my  legs — 
So  I  wish  you  a  gude  morning. 
Hey,  Johnnie  Cope,  &c.] 


Dottalft  atrtr  jflora. 

THIS  is  one  of  those  fine  Gaelic  tunes,  preserved 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  Hebrides;  they 
seem  to  be  the  ground-work  of  many  of  our  finest 
Scots  pastoral  tunes.  The  words  of  this  song 
were  written  to  commemorate  the  unfortunate 
expedition  of  General  Burgoyne  in  America,  in 
1777. 

[HECTOR  MACNEIL  was  the  author  of  Donald  and 
Flora.  The  hero  of  the  song  was  Captain  Stewart,  who 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  and  the  heroine  was 
a  young  lady  of  Athole,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed. 

WHEN  merry  hearts  were  gay, 
Careless  of  aught  but  play, 
Poor  Flora  slipt  away, 
Sadd'ning,  to  Mora; 
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Loose  flow'd  her  yellow  hair, 
Quick  heav'd  her  bosom  bare. 
As  to  the  troubled  air 

She  vented  her  sorrow. 

"Loud  howls  the  stormy  west, 
Cold,  cold  is  winter's  blast; 
Haste  then,  O!  Donald,  haste, 

Haste  to  thy  Flora; 
Twice  twelve  long  months  aro  o'er, 
Since,  on  a  foreign  shore 
You  promised  to  fight  no  UK  in-, 

But  meet  me  in  Mora. 

Where  now  is  Donald  dear? 
Maids  cry  with  taunting  surer ; 
Say,  is  he  still  sincere 

To  his  loved  Flora? 
Parents  upbraid  my  inoan, 
Each  heart  is  turn'd  to  stone ; 
Ah!  Flora,  thou'rt  now  alone, 

Friendless  in  Mora! 

Come  then,  O  come  away, 
Donald,  no  longer  stay ; — 
Where  can  my  rover  stray 

From  his  loved  Flora ! 
Ah !  sure  he  ne'er  can  be 
False  to  his  vows  and  me; 
O  Heaven !  is  not  yonder  he 

Bounding  o'er  Mora?" 

"  Never,  ah!  wretched  fair! 
(Sigh'd  the  sad  messenger,) 
Never  shall  Donald  mair 

Meet  his  loved  Flora ! 
Cold  as  yon  mountain  snow, 
Donald,  thy  love  lies  low; 
He  sent  me  to  soothe  thy  woe, 

Weeping  in  Mora." 

Mute  stood  the  trembling  fair, 
Speechless  with  cold  despair, 
Then  striking  her  bosom  bare, 

Sigh'd  out, "  Poor  Flora!" 
Ah!  Donald,  ah,  well-a-day ! 
Was  all  the  fond  heart  could  say  — 
At  length  the  sound  died  away 

Feebly  in  Mora.] 


,  lie  nrar  mr. 
THIS  song  IB  by  Blacklock. 

[  H ARK  !  the  loud  tempest  shakes  the  earth  to  its  centre, 
How  mad  were  the  task  on  a  journey  to  venture; 
How  dismal's  my  prospect,  of  life  I  am  weary, 
O!  listen,  my  love,  I  beseech  thee  to  hear  me. 

Hear  me,  hear  me,  in  tenderness  hear  me; 

All  the  long  winter  night,  laddie,  lie  near  me. 

Nights  tho'  protracted,  tho'  piercing  the  weather, 
Yet  summer  was  endless  when  we  were  together; 
Now  since  thy  absence  I  feel  most  severely, 
Joy  is  extininiished,  and  being  is  dreary. 

Dreary,  dreary,  painful  and  dreary; 

All  the  long  winter  night  laddie,  lie  near  me. 


Tho  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  old  verses,  which 
glide  more  naturally  into  the  subject  than  those  of 
Blacklock. 

Lang  ha'e  we  parted  been,  lassie,  my  dearie, 
Now  we  are  met  again,  lassie,  lie  near  me, 
Near  me,  near  me,  lassie,  lie  near  me; 
Lang  host  thou  lien  thy  lane,  lassie,  lie  near  me. 

A'  that  I  ha'e  endured,  lassie,  my  dearie, 
Here  in  thy  arms  is  cured,  lassie,  lie  near  me, 
Near  me,  near  me,  lassie  lie  near  me; 
Lang  hast  thou  Hun  thy  lane,  lassie  lie  near  me.] 


Or  lil.uU  Eagle. 

THIS  song  is  by  Dr  Fordyco,  whose  merits  as  a 
prose  writer  are  well  known. 

[Dr  Fordyce  was  a  philosophical  writer,  of  the  last 
century.    He  perished  at  sea  in  the  year  1755. 

HARK!  yonder  eagle  lonely  wails; 
His  faithful  bosom  grief  assails ; 
Last  night  I  heard  him  in  my  dream, 
When  death  and  woo  were  all  the  theme. 
Like  that  poor  bird  I  made  my  moan, 
I  grieve  for  dearest  Delia  gone; 
With  him  to  gloomy  rocks  I  fly, 
He  mourns  for  love,  and  so  do  I. 

Twns  mighty  love  that  tamed  his  breast, 
'  I'is  tender  grief  that  breaks  his  rest ; 
He  droops  his  wings,  he  hangs  his  head, 
Since  she  he  fondly  loved  was  dead. 
With  Delia's  breath  my  joy  expired, 
Twas  Delia's  smiles  my  fancy  fired ; 
Like  that  poor  bird  I  pine,  and  prove 
Nought  can  supply  the  place  of  love. 

Dark  as  his  feathers  was  the  fate 
That  robb'd  him  of  his  darling  mate; 
Dimm'd  is  the  lustre  of  his  eye, 
That  wont  to  gaze  the  sun-bright  sky ; 
To  him  is  now  for  ever  lost 
The  heartfelt  bliss  he  onoe  could  boast: 
Thy  sorrows,  hapless  bird,  display 
An  image  of  my  soul's  dismay.] 


preference. 


THIS  song  is  Dr  Blacklock  's.  I  don't  know 
how  it  came  by  the  name,  but  the  oldest  appella- 
tion of  the  air  was,  '  Whistle  and  111  come  to  you, 
my  lad.' 

It  has  little  affinity  to  the  tune  commonly 
known  by  that  name. 

[In  May,  when  the  daisies  appear  on  the  green, 
And  flow'rs  in  the  field  and  the  forest  are  seen, 
Where  lilies  bloom'd  bonnie,  and  hawthorns  up  sprung, 
A  pensive  young  shepherd  oft  whistled  and  sung. 
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But  neither  the  shades  nor  the  sweets  of  the  flow'rs, 
Nor  the  blackbirds  that  warbled  in  blossoming  bow'rs, 
Could  pleasure  his  eye  or  his  ear  entertain, 
For  love  was  his  pleasure,  and  love  was  his  pain. 

The  shepherd  thus  sung,  while  his  flocks  all  around 
Drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  sigh'd  to  the  sound ; 
Around,  as  in  chains,  lay  the  beasts  of  the  wood, 
With  pity  disarm'd,  and  with  music  subdued. 
Young  Jessy  is  fair  as  the  spring's  early  flow'r, 
And  Mary  sings  sweet  as  the  bird  in  her  bow'r; 
But  Peggy  is  fairer  and  sweeter  than  they, 
With  looks  like  the  morning — with  smiles  like  the  day.] 


torn  IE  on 


THIS  air  is  Oswald's  :  the  song  I  made  out  of 
compliment  to  Mrs  Burns. 

[See  page  29.] 


Or  Capttbe  I\ibl)on. 
THIS  air  is  called  'Robie  donna  Gorach.' 

[Some  suppose  that  this  song  was  written  by  Burns; 
while  others  think  it  the  composition  of  Macneil.  The 
reader  can  form  his  own  judgment  from  the  song  itself. 

DEAR  Myra,  the  captive  ribbon's  mine, 
Twas'all  my  faithful  love  could  gain; 

And  would  you  ask  me  to  resign 
The  sole  reward  that  crowns  my  pain? 

Go,  bid  the  hero  who  has  run 
Thro'  fields  of  death  to  gather  fame, 

Go  bid  him  lay  his  laurels  down, 
And  all  his  well-earn'd  praise  disclaim. 

The  ribbon  shall  its  freedom  lose, — 
Lose  all  the  bliss  it  had  with  you, 

And  share  the  fate  I  would  impose 
On  thee,  wert  thou  my  captive  too. 

It  shall  upon  thy  bosom  live, 

Or  clasp  me  in  a  close  embrace; 
And  at  its  fortune  if  you  grieve, 

Retrieve  its  doom  and  take  its  place.] 


3  Siaiaulmfr  fttftnm. 

I  PICKED  up  this  old  song  and  tune  from  a 
country  girl  in  Nithsdale. — I  never  met  with  it 
elsewhere  in  Scotland. 

["  WHARE  are  you  gaun,  my  bonnie  lass! 

Whare  are  you  gaun,  my  hinnie? 
She  answer'd  me  right  saucilie, 
An  errand  for  my  minim-. 


O  whare  live  ye,  my  bonnie  lasg? 

O  whare  live  ye,  my  hinuie? 
By  yon  burn-side,  gin  ye  maun  ken, 

In  a  wee  house  wi'  my  minnie. 

But  I  foor  up  the  glen  at  e'en, 

To  see  my  bonnie  lassie ; 
And  lang  before  the  grey  morn  cam', 

She  was  na  half  sae  saucie. 

O  weary  fa'  the  waukrife  cock, 
And  the  foumart  lay  his  era  win! 

He  wauken'd  the  auld  wife  frae  her  sleep, 
A  wee  blink  or  the  dawin. 

An  angry  wife  I  wat  she  raise, 
And  o'er  the  bed  she  brought  her, 

And  wi'  a  meikle  hazel  rung 

She  made  her  a  weel-pay'd  dochter. 

O  fare  thee  weel,  my  bonnie  lass! 

O  fare  thee  weel,  my  hinnie ! 
Thou  art  a  gay  and  a  bonnie  lass, 

But  thou  hast  a  waukrife  minnie."] 


Cfim's  a  ¥outJ)  in  tfiis  Cits. 

THIS  air  is  claimed  by  Neil  Gow,  who  calls  it 
his  'Lament  for  his  Brother.'  The  first  half 
stanza  of  the  song  is  old ;  the  rest  is  mine. 

[For  the  song,  see  p.  30.  Mr  Cromek  found,  in  a 
memorandum  book  in  his  possession,  the  venerable 
portrait  of  this  national  musician  thus  drawn  by  Burns, 
with  the  usual  characteristic  strength  and  expression. 
— "A  short  stout-built  honest  Highland  figure,  with 
his  greyish  hair  shed  on  his  honest  social  brow; — an 
interesting  face,  marking  strong  sense,  kind  open- 
heartedness,  mixed  with  unmistrusting  simplicity."]  l 


1  NEIL  Gow  was  born  at  Inver,  near  Dunkeld,  Perthshire, 
on  the  22d  of  March,  1727.  He  was  intended  by  his  parents  for 
the  trade  of  a  plaid  weaver,  but  discovering  an  early  propen- 
sity for  music,  he  began  the  study  of  the  violin  himself,  and 
soon  abandoned  the  shuttle  for  the  bow.  Up  to  the  age  of 
thirteen,  he  had  no  instructor ;  but  about  that  time,  he  availed 
himself  of  some  lessons  from  John  Cameron,  a  follower  of  the 
house  of  Grandtully;  and  soon  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  all 
the  performers  in  the  country,  although  Perthshire  then  pro- 
duced more  able  reel  and  strathspey  players  than  any  other 
county  in  Scotland.  Before  he  reached  manhood,  he  had 
engaged  in  a  public  competition  there,  and  carried  off  the  prize, 
which  was  decided  by  an  aged  and  blind,  but  skilful  minstrel, 
who,  in  awarding  it,  said,  that '  he  could  distinguish  the  stroke 
of  ffett's  bow  among  a  hundred  players.'  This  ascendency  he 
ever  after  maintained,  not  only  in  his  native  place,  but  through- 
out Scotland,  where  it  has  been  universally  admitted  that,  as  a 
reel  and  strathspey  player,  he  had  no  superior,  and,  indeed,  no 
rival  in  his  own  time. 

Neil  Gow  was  the  first  of  his  family,  so  far  as  is  known, 
who  rendered  the  name  celebrated  in  our  national  music ;  but 
his  children  afterwards  proved  that,  in  their  case  at  any  rate, 
genius  and  talent  were  hereditary.  Although  Neil  was  born, 
and  lived  the  whole  of  a  long  life  in  a  small  village  in  the 
Highlands  of  Perthshire,  with  no  ambition  for  the  honours  and 
advancement  which,  in  general,  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  a 
residence  in  great  cities ;  and  although  he  was  in  a  manner  a 
self-taught  artist,  and  confined  his  labours  chiefly  to  what  may 
be  considered  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  profession  of  music/- 
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Or  Bonnie  tanks 


I  COMPOSED  this  song  as  I  convoyed  my  chest 
so  far  on  the  road  to  Greenock,  where  I  was  to 
embark  in  a  few  days  for  Jamaica.  —  I  meant  it 
as  a  farewell  dirge  to  my  native  land. 

The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast, 
Loud  roars  the  wild  inconstant  blast. 

[See  p.  14.] 


CuIIocfigorum. 

THIS  first  of  songs  is  the  master -piece  of  my 
old  friend  Skinner. 1  He  was  passing  the  day  at 
the  town  of  Cullen,  I  think  it  was  in  a  friend's 
house,  whose  name  was  Montgomery.  Mrs  Mont- 
gomery observing,  en  passant,  that  the  beautiful 
reel  of  Tullochgorum  wanted  words,  she  begged 
them  of  Mr  Skinner,  who  gratified  her  wishes, 
and  the  wishes  of  every  lover  of  Scottish  song,  in 
this  most  excellent  ballad. 

These  particulars  I  had  from  the  author's  son, 
Bishop  Skinner,  at  Aberdeen. 

[COME,  giVs  a  sang,  Montgomery  crie 
And  lay  yojjr  disputes  all  aside, 
What  signifies't  for  folks  to  chide 

For  what  was  done  before  theml 

yet  he  acquired  a  notoriety  and  renown  beyond  what  was 
destined  to  many  able  and  scientific  professors,  of  whom  hun- 
dreds have  flourished  and  been  forgotten  since  his  time,  while 
his  name  continues,  especially  in  Scotland,  familiar  as  a  house- 
hold word. 

Many  causes  contributed  to  this.  The  chief  ones,  no  doubt, 
were  his  unquestioned  skill  in  executing  the  national  music  of 
Scotland,  and  the  genius  he  displayed  in  the  composition  of 
a  great  number  of  beautiful  melodies.  But  these  were 
enhanced  in  no  small  degree  by  other  accessory  causes.  There 
was  a  peculiar  spirit,  and  Celtic  character  and  enthusiasm, 
which  he  threw  into  his  performances,  and  which  distinguished 
his  bow  amid  the  largest  band.  His  appearance,  too,  was  pre- 
possessing— his  countenance  open,  honest,  and  pleasing — his 
figure  compact  and  manly,  which  was  shown  to  advantage  in 
the  ti)?ht  tartan  knee-breeches  and  hose,  which  he  always  wore. 
There  was  also  an  openness  and  eccentricity  in  his  manner, 
which,  while  it  was  homely,  easy,  and  unaffected,  was  at  the 
same  time  characterized  by  great  self-possession  and  down- 
rightness,  and  bein?  accompanied  by  acute  penetration  into  the 
character  and  peculiarities  of  others,  strong  good  sense,  and 
considerable  quaintness  and  humour,  and  above  all,  by  a  per- 
fect honesty  and  integrity  of  thought  and  action,  placed  him  on 
a  footing  of  familiarity  and  independence  in  the  presence  of  the 
proudest  of  the  land,  which,  perhaps,  no  one  in  his  situation 
ever  attained,  either  before  or  since.  Many  who  never  heard 
him  play,  and  who  are  even  unacquainted  with  his  composi- 
tions, fired  by  the  accounts  of  those  who  lived  in  his  time,  talk 
to  this  day  of  Neil  Gow  as  if  they  had  tripped  a  thousand  times 
to  his  spirit-stirring  and  mirth-inspiring  strains. 

Living  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dunkeld  house, 
he  was  early  noticed  and  distinguished  by  the  duke  of  Athol 
and  his  family,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  patronage  of 
the  duchess  of  Gordon,  and  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry 
throughout  Scotland.  But  while  his  permanent  residence  was 
at  Inver,  near  Dunkeld,  he  was  not  only  employed  at  all  the 
balls  and  fashionable  parties  in  the  country,  but  was  in  almost 
constant  requisition  at  the  great  parties  which  took  place  at 
Perth,  Cupar,  Dumfries,  Edinburgh,  and  the  principal  towns  in 
Scotland. 


Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree, 

Whig  and  Tory,  Whig  and  Tory, 
Whig  and  Tory  all  a^ree, 

To  drup  their  Whig-mig-morum. 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree 
To  spend  the  night  wi'  mirth  and  glee, 
And  cheerful  sing,  alang  wi'  me, 

The  Reel  o'  Tullochgorum. 

O,  Tullochgorum's  my  delight, 

It  gars  us  a'  in  ane  unite, 

And  ony  fiumph  that  keeps  up  spite, 

In  conscience  I  abhor  him: 
For  blythe  and  cheerio  we'll  be  a', 

Blythe  and  chcerie,  blythe  and  checrie, 
Blythe  and  cheerio  we'll  be  a', 

And  make  a  happy  quorum ; 
For  blythe  and  cheerie  we'll  be  a', 
As  lang  as  we  ha'e  breath  to  draw, 
And  dance,  till  we  be  like  to  fa', 

The  Reel  o'  Tullochgorum. 

What  needs  there  be  sac  great  a  phraise, 
Wi'  dringing  dull  Italian  lays? 
I  wadna  gi'e  our  ain  strathspeys 

For  half  a  hunder  score  o'  'em. 
They're  dowf  and  dowie  at  the  best, 
Dowf  and  dowie,  dowf  and  dowie, 
Dowf  and  dowie  at  the  best, 

Wi'  a'  their  variorum : 
They're  dowf  and  dowie  at  the  best, 
Their  allegros,  and  a'  the  rest, 
They  canna  please  a  Scottish  taste, 

Compared  wi'  Tullochgorum. 

In  a  professional  point  of  view,  Neil  Gow  is  to  be  judged 
according  to  circumstances.  He  never  had  the  advantage  of 
great  masters,  and  indeed  was  almost  entirely  self-taught.  It 
would  be  idle  to  inquire  what  he  might  have  been  had  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  science  as  a  study.  He  did  not,  so  far 
as  is  known,  attempt  the  composition  of  difficult  or  concerted 
pieces;  and  it  is  believed,  did  not  do  much  even  in  the  way  of 
arrangement  to  his  own  melodies.  He  was  one  of  nature's 
musicians,  and  confined  himself  to  what  genius  can  conceive 
and  execute,  without  the  intervention  of  much  science— the 
composition  of  melodies :  and,  after  all,  melody  U  the  true  test 
of  musical  genius; — no  composition,  however  philosophical, 
learned  and  elaborate,  can  live,  if  it  wants  its  divine  inspiration, 
and  the  science  of  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart  would  not  havo 
rescued  their  names  from  oblivion,  had  the  soul  of  melody  not 
sparkled  like  a  gem  through  all  the  cunning  framework  an  I 
arrangement  of  their  noble  compositions.  He  composed  a 
great  number  of  tunes,  nearly  a  hundred  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  collections  published  by  his  son  Nathaniel,  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  greater  portion  of  them  are  of  a  lively  character, 
and  suited  for  dancing,  such  as  reels,  strathspeys,  and  quirk 
steps.  It  would  not  be  interesting  in  a  notice  like  this  to  enu- 
merate the  titles  of  so  many  compositions ;  but  we  may  «afdy 
refer  to  the  beautiful  air  of  '  Locherrock  side,'  to  which  Burns 
wrote  his  pathetic  ballad  of '  Oh  !  stay,  sweet  warbling  wood- 
lark,  stay,'  and  which  is  equally  effective  as  a  quick  dancing 
tune — to  the 'Lament  for  Abercairney,' and  his 'Farewell  to 
Whiskey  • — as  specimens  which  entitled  him  to  take  his  place 
among  the  best  known  composers  of  Scottish  music,  which  our 
country  has  produced. 

N«il  died  at  Inver,  where  h«  was  born,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1807,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  after  acquiring  a  compet<>nr,-, 
which  was  divided  among  his  children.  He  left  behind  him, 
besides  a  daughter,  two  sons  :  John,  who  settled  in  London  as 
leader  of  the  fashionable  Scottish  bands,  and  died  in  1827,  after 
acquiring  a  large  fortune;  and  Nathaniel,  who  settled  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  distinguished  himself  as  a  violinist  and  composer, 
and  who  died  in  1831 — lAvti  of  Eminent  Scottmen. 

I  For  a  memoir  of  Bishop  Skinner,  se«»  page  188. 
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Let  warldly  worms  their  minds  oppress 
Wi'  fears  o'  want  and  double  cess, 
And  sullen  sots  themsells  distress 

Wi'  keeping  up  decorum : 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit, 

Sour  and  sulky,  sour  and  sulky, 
Sour  and  sulky  shall  we  sit, 

Like  old  philosophorum? 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit, 
Wi'  neither  sense,  nor  mirth,  nor  wit, 
Nor  ever  try  to  shake  a  fit 

To  the  Reel  o'  Tullochgorum  ? 

May  choicest  blessings  aye  attend 
Each  honest  open-hearted  friend, 
And  calm  and  quiet  be  his  end, 

And  a' that's  good  watch  o'er  him! 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot, 

Peace  and  plenty,  peace  and  plenty, 
Peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot, 

And  dainties  a  great  store  o'  'era ! 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot, 
Unstain'd  by  any  vicious  spot, 
And  may  he  never  want  a  groat, 

That's  fond  o'  Tullochgorum  1 

But  for  the  sullen  frampish  fool, 
That  loves  to  be  oppression's  tool, 
May  envy  gnaw  his  rotten  soul, 

And  discontent  devour  him ! 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 
Dool  and  sorrow,  dool  and  sorrow. 
Dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 

And  nane  say,  Wae's  me  for  him! 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 
Wi'  a'  the  ills  that  came  frae  France, 
Whae'er  he  be  that  winna  dance 

The  Reel  o'  Tullochgorum!] 


jflfofin  o'  ISatengott. 

THIS  excellent  song  is  also  the  composition  of 
my  worthy  friend,  old  Skinner,  at  Linshart. 

[WHEN  first  I  cam'  to  be  a  man 

Of  twenty  years  or  so, 
I  thought  myself  a  handsome  youth, 

And  fain  the  world  would  know; 
In  best  attire  I  stept  abroad, 

With  spirits  brisk  and  gay, 
And  here,  and  there,  and  every  where, 

Was  like  a  mom  in  May. 
No  care  had  I,  nor  fear  of  want, 

But  rambled  up  and  down; 
And  for  a  beau  I  might  have  pass'd, 

In  country  or  in  town. 
I  still  was  pleas'd  where'er  I  went, 

And  when  I  was  alone, 
I  tun'd  my  pipe,  and  pleas'd  myself, 

Wi'  John  o'  Badenyou. 

Now  in  the  days  of  youthful  prime, 

A  mistress  I  must  find, 
For  love,  I  heard,  gave  one  an  air, 

And  even  improv'd  the  mind. 


On  Phillis  fair,  above  the  rest, 

Kind  fortune  fix'd  my  eyes, 
Her  piercing  beauty  struck  my  heart, 

And  she  became  my  choice. 
To  Cupid  now,  with  he;i  ty  prayer, 

I  offer'd  many  a  vow  , 
And  danc'd,  and  sung,  and  sigh'd,  and  swore 

As  other  lovers  do. 
But,  when  at  last  I  breath'd  my  flame, 

I  found  her  cold  as  stone  ; 
I  left  the  girl,  and  tun'd  my  pipe 

To  John  o'  Badenyon. 

When  love  had  thus  my  heart  beguil'd 

With  foolish  hopes  and  vain  ; 
To  friendship's  port  I  steer'd  my  course, 

And  laugh'd  at  lovers'  pain ; 
A  friend  I  got  by  lucky  chance, 

'Twas  something  like  divine, 
An  honest  friend's  a  precious  gift, 

And  such  a  gift  was  mine: 
And  now,  whatever  might  betide, 

A  happy  man  was  I, 
In  any  strait  I  knew  to  whom 

I  freely  might  apply: 
A  strait  soon  came,  my  friend  I  tried; 

He  heard,  and  spurn'd  my  moan ; 
I  hied  me  home,  and  tun'd  my  pipe 

To  John  o'  Badenyon. 

Methought  I  should  be  wiser  next, 

And  would  a  patriot  turn, 
Began  to  doat  on  Johnnie  Wilkes, 

And  cry  up  Parson  Home. 
Their  manly  spirit  I  admir'd, 

And  prais'd  their  noble  zeal, 
Who  had,  with  flaming  tongue  and  pen, 

Maintain'd  the  public  weal; 
But,  ere  a  month  or  two  had  past, 

I  found  myself  betray'd, 
Twas  self  and  party,  after  all, 

For  a'  the  stir  they  made. 
At  last  I  saw  the  factious  knaves 

Insult  the  very  tlirone; 
I  curs'd  them  a',  and  tun'd  my  pipe 

To  John  o'  Badenyon. 

What  next  to  do  I  mus'd  a  while, 

Still  hoping  to  succeed; 
I  pitch'd  on  books  for  company, 

And  gravely  tried  to  read; 
I  bought  and  borrowM  every  where, 

And  studied  night  and  day, 
Nor  miss'd  what  dean  or  doctor  wrote, 

That  happen'd  in  my  way: 
Philosophy  I  now  esteem'd 

The  ornament  of  youth, 
And  carefully,  through  many  a  page, 

I  hunted  after  truth. 
A  thousand  various  schemes  I  tried, 

And  yet  was  pleas'd  with  none; 
I  threw  them  by,  and  tun'd  my  pipe 

To  John  o'  Badenyon. 

And  now,  ye  youngsters  every  where, 

That  wish  to  make  a  show, 
Take  heed  in  time,  nor  fondly  hope 

For  happiness  below; 
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"What  you  may  fancy  pleasure  here, 

Is  but  nn  empty  name  ; 
Anil  girls,  and  friends,  and  hooks,  and  so, 

You'll  find  them  all  the  same. 
Then  he  advised  and  warning  take 

From  such  a  man  as  me, 
I'm  neither  Pope  nor  Cardinal, 

Nor  one  of  high  degree: 
You'll  meet  displeasure  every  where; 

Then  do  as  I  have  done, 
KVii  tune  your  pipe,  and  please  yourselves, 

With  John  o'  Badenyon.] 


fffje  IStoie  toi'  t&e  <Eroo6r&  I&orn. 
ANOTHER  excellent  song  of  old  Skinner's. 

[The  tune  of  the  song  is  an  old  Highland  reel.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  venerable  bishop's  « Ewie  wi' 
the  Crooked  Horn '  was  but  a  metaphor  for  the  whiskey  - 

0  WERE  I  able  to  rehearse 

My  Ewie's  praise  in  proper  verse, 
I'd  sound  it  fortli  as  loud  and  fierce 

As  ever  piper's  drone  could  blaw. 
The  Ewie  wi  the  crooked  horn, 
Wha  had  kent  her  might  ha'e  sworn 
Sic  a  Ewe  was  never  born, 

Hereabout  nor  far  awa'; 
Sic  a  Ewe  was  never  born, 

Hereabout  nor  far  awa'. 

1  never  needed  tar  nor  keil 
To  mark  her  up./  hip  or  heel, 
Her  crooked  horn  did  just  as  wecl 

To  ken  her  by  among  them  a' ; 
She  never  threatened  scab  nor  rot, 
But  keepit  aye  her  ain  jog  trot, 
Baith  to  the  fauld  and  to  the  cot, 

AVas  never  sweir  to  lead  nor  ca', 
Baith  to  the  fauld  and  to  the  cot,  &c. 

Cauld  nor  hunger  never  dang  her, 
Wind  nor  weet  could  never  wrang  her, 
Anee  she  lay  an  ouk  and  langer, 

Furth  aneuth  a  wreath  o'  snaw: 
Whan  ithcr  Kwies  lap  the  dyke, 
And  ate  the  kail  for  a'  the  tyke, 
My  Ewie  never  play'd  the  like, 

But  tyc'd  about  the  barn  yard  wa'; 
My  Ewie  never  play  d  the  like,  &c. 

A  better  or  a  thriftier  beast, 

Nae  honest  man  could  wecl  ha'e  wi>t, 

For,  silly  thing,  she  never  mist 

To  ha'e  ilk  year  a  lamb  or  two. 
The  first  she  had  I  ga'e  to  Jock, 
To  be  to  him  a  kind  o'  stock; 
And  now  the  laddie  has  a  flock 

O'  mair  nor  thirty  head  to  ca'; 
And  now  the  laddie  has  a  flock,  &c. 

I  lookit  aye  «t  even'  for  her, 

Lest  mischantcr  should  come  o'er  her, 

Or  the  fowmart  might  devour  her, 

Gin  the  beast  ie  bade  awa . 
II. 


My  Ewie  wi'  the  crooked  horn 
Wed  dcserv'd  baith  girae  and  com, 
Sic  a  Ewe  was  never  born, 

.   Mit  nor  far  awa'; 
Sic  a  Ewe  wa«  never  born,  &c. 

Yet  last  ouk,  for  a'  my  keeping, 
(Wha  can  speak  it  without  weeping!) 
A  villain  cam'  when  I  was  sleeping, 

Stole  my  Kwie,  horn  and  a'! 
I  sought  her  sair  upo'  the  mom, 
And  down  ancath  a  buss  o'  thorn, 
I  got  my  Ewiu'ii  crooked  horn, 

But  my  Ewie  was  awa'; 
I  got  my  Ewie's  crooked  horn,  &c. 

O!  gin  I  had  the  loon  that  did  it, 
Sworn  I  have,  as  well  as  said  it, 
Tho'  a'  the  warld  should  forbid  it, 

I  wad  gi'c  his  neck  a  tliraw: 
I  never  met  wi'  sic  a  turn 
As  this  sin'  ever  I  was  born, 
My  Ewie  wi'  the  crooked  horn, 

Silly  Ewie,  stown  awa'; 
My  Ewie  wi'  the  crooked  horn,  &o. 

O!  had  she  died  o'  crook  or  cauld, 
As  Ewics  do  when  they  grow  auld, 
It  wad  na  been,  by  mony  fauld, 

Sae  sair  a  heart  to  nane  o's  a'. 
For  a'  the  claith  that  we  ha'e  worn, 
Frae  her  and  her's  sae  aften  shorn, 
The  loss  o'  her  we  could  ha'e  borne, 

Had  fair  strae-death  ta'en  her  awa; 
The  loss  o'  her  we  could  ha'e  borne,  &o. 

But  thus,  poor  thing,  to  lose  her  life, 
Aneath  a  bluidy  villain's  knife, 
I'm  really  fley*t  that  our  guidwife 

Will  never  win  aboon't  ava  : 
O  !  a'  ye  bards  benorth  Kinghorn, 
Call  your  muses  up  and  mount, 
Our  Ewie  wi'  the  crooked  horn 

Stown  frae's,  and  fell't  and  a*  ! 
Our  Ewie  wi'  the  crooked  horn,  &c.J 


'  ifir 


to  t  fir  »notor«. 


THIS  beautiful  song  is  in  the  true  old  Scotch 
taste,  yet  I  do  not  know  that  either  air  or  words 
were  in  print  before. 

[See  p.  32  for  a  copy  of  the  song.  Isobel  Pagan  of 
Muirkirk  is  said  to  have  been  the  real  author  of  this 
lyric,  which  Bums  merely  trimmed  and  improved.  But 
this  is  very  doubtful.  A  long  account  of  her  is  given 
in  "The  Ayrshire  Contemporaries  of  Burns."  She  was  a 
woman  of  a  saturnine  temper  and  very  eccentric  habits. 
She  died  in  18:21,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.] 
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THE  startin    verse  should  be  restored  :  — 


Lady  Mary  Ann  gaed  out  o'  her  bower, 
An'  she  found  a  bonnie  rose  new  i'  the  flower  ; 
As  she  kiss'd  its  ruddy  lips  drapping  wi'  dew, 
Quo'  she,  ye're  nae  sae  sweet  as  my  Charlie's  mou  '. 

[The  following  is  the  ballad,  as  given  in  the  Museum. 
Burns  noted  the  words  and  the  air  from  a  lady,  during 
one  of  his  tours  in  the  North.  A  complete  copy  of  the 
old  ballad  was  first  published  in  the  "  North  Countrie 
Garland,"  Edinburgh  18:24,  li!mo. 

O  LADY  MARY  ANN  looks  o'er  the  castle  wa', 
She  saw  three  bonnie  boys  playing  at  the  ba', 
The  youngest  he  was  the  flower  amang  them  a'; 
My  bonnie  laddie's  young,  but  he's  growin'  yet. 

O  father!  O  father!  an'  ye  think  it  fit, 
We'll  send  him  a  year  to  the  college  yet, 
We'll  sew  a  green  ribbond  round  about  his  hat, 
And  that  will  let  them  ken  he's  to  marry  yet. 

Lady  Mary  Ann  was  a  flower  in  the  dew, 
Sweet  was  its  smell,  and  bonnie  was  its  hue, 
And  the  langer  it  blossomed,  the  sweeter  it  grew; 
For  the  lily  in  the  bud  will  be  bonnier  yet. 

Young  Charlie  Cochran  was  the  sprout  of  an  aik, 
Bonnie,  and  blooming,  and  strait  was  its  make, 
The  sun  took  delight  to  shine  for  its  sake, 
And  it  will  be  the  brag  o'  the  forest  yet. 

The  simmer  is  gane,  when  the  leaves  they  were  green  ; 
And  the  days  are  awa'  that  we  ha'e  seen  ; 
But  far  better  days,  I  trust,  will  come  again, 
For  my  bonnie  laddie's  young,  but  he's  growin'  yet.] 


THE  battle  of  Killiecrankie  was  the  last  stand 
made  by  the  clans  for  James,  after  his  abdication. 
Here  Dundee  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and 
with  him  fell  the  hopes  of  the  party. — General 
Mackay,  when  he  found  the  Highlanders  did  not 
pursue  his  flying  army,  said,  "  Dundee  must  be 
killed,  or  he  never  would  have  overlooked  this 
advantage." — A  great  stone  marks  the  spot  where 
Dundee  felU 


1  Laing,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  battli1  of  Killiecrankie: — "Within  an  hour  of 
sunset  the  signal  was  given  by  Dundee,  and  the  Highlanders 
descended  in  thick  and  separate  columns  to  the  attack.  After 
a  single  desultory  discharge,  they  rushed  forward  with  the 
word,  before  the  regulars  whose  bayonets  were  then  inserted 
within  the  musket,  could  be  prepared  to  receive  or  to  resist 
their  furious  attack.  The  weight  of  their  columns  pierced 
through  the  thin  and  straggling  line  where  Mackay  command- 
ed in  person,  and  their  ponderous  swords  completed  the  rout. 
Within  a  few  minutes  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  inter- 
mixed together  in  the  field,  in  the  pursuit,  and  in  the  river  dis-  ! 
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["  The  battle  of  Killiecrankie  was  fought  on  the  l~th 
June,  lO'b'9.  This  song  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  of 
the  numerous  series  now  called  Jacobite  songs" —  RITSON. 

CLAVERS  and  his  Highland-men, 

Come  down  upo'  the  raw,  man, 
Who,  being  stout,  gave  mony  a  clout. 

The  lads  began  to  claw,  then. 
j  With  sword  and  targe  into  their  hand, 

Wi'  which  they  were  nae  slaw,  man, 
Wi'  mony  a  fearful  heavy  sigh, 

The  lads  began  to  claw,  then . 

O'er  bush,  o'er  bank,  o'er  ditch,  o'er  stank, 

She  flung  amang  them  a',  man; 
The  butter-box  got  mony  knocks, 

Their  riggin's  paid  for  a',  then ; 
They  got  their  paiks,  wi'  sudden  straiksj 

Which  to  their  grief  they  saw,  man ; 
Wi'  clinkum  clankum,  o'er  their  crowns, 

The  lads  began  to  fa',  then. 

Hur  skipt  about,  hur  leapt  about, 

And  flang  amang  them  a',  man ; 
The  English  blades  got  broken  heads, 

Their  crowns  were  cleav'd  in  twa,  then. 
The  durk  and  dour  made  their  last  hour, 

And  prov'd  their  final  fa',  man ; 
They  thought  the  devil  had  been  there, 

That  play'd  them  sic  a  paw,  then. 

The  solemn  league  and  covenant 

Came  whigging  up  the  hills,  man, 
Thought  Highland  trews  durst  not  refuse 

For  to  subscribe  their  bills,  then: 
In  Willie's  name  2  they  thought  nae  ane 

Durst  stop  their  course  at  a',  man ; 
But  hur-nain-sell,  wi'  mony  a  knock, 

Cried  Furieh,  whigs,  awa',  man. 

appeared  from  view.  Mackay  alone,  when  deserted  by  his 
horse  and  surrounded,  forced  his  way  to  the  right  wing,  where 
two  regiments  had  maintained  their  ground.  While  the  enemy 
were  intent  on  plundering  the  baggage,  he  conducted  them  in 
silence  and  in  obscurity  across  the  river  beneath  the  defile,  and 
continued  his  flight  for  two  days  through  the  mountains  to 
Stirling. 

"But  Dundee,  whose  pursuit  he  dreaded,  was  himself  no 
more.  After  a  desperate  and  successful  charge  on  the  artillery, 
which  he  seized  with  his  horse,  he  returned  to  restore  the  battle 
on  the  left,  and  to  renew  the  attack  against  the  two  regiments 
that  remained  entire.  At  that  moment,  while  his  arms  were 
extended  to  his  troops,  and  while  his  person  was  conspicuous 
to  the  enemy,  he  received  a  shot  in  his  side,  through  an  open- 
ing in  his  armour,  and  dropt  from  horseback  as  he  rode  oft'  the 
field.  He  survived  to  write  a  concise  and  dignified  account  of 
his  victory  to  James.  With  the  loss  of  nine  hundred  of  his  men, 
tivo  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  or  taken  ;  nnd  but  for 
his  untimely  fate,  not  a  man  would  have  escaped.  Had  he  sur- 
vived to  improve  this  distinguished  victory,  little  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  he  would  have  recovered  the  whole  of  Scotland 
beyond  the  Forth.  His  party  were  prepared  to  take  arms  on 
the  borders,  and  his  progress  southwards  might  have  arrested 
William-s  attention  and  arms,  till  James  was  firmly  established 
in  Ireland.  But  his  death  was  fatal  to  his  party ;  and  among 
the  papers  found  on  his  body,  a  letter  from  Melfort,  intimating 
that  the  indemnity  was  couched  in  such  terms  as  might  be 
broken  or  revoked  by  the  king  at  pleasure,  excited  deep  dis- 
gust at  the  insincerity  of  James.  A  rude  stone  was  erected  on 
the  spot,  to  mark  his  victory  to  future  times.  His  memory  waa 
long  lamented  by  his  party,  and  his  name  is  still  celebrated  iq 
thiir  poetry  as  the  last  of  the  Scots." 

2  Prince  of  Orange. 


R  EM  ARKS  ON  SCOTTISH  SONGS. 


Sir  Evan  Dim,  and  his  men  true, 

Came  linking  up  the  brink,  man; 
The  Hogan  Dutch,  they  feared  such, 

They  bred  a  horrid  stink,  then. 
The  trur  .M:ielc:m,  and  hi>  licr.v  men, 

Came  in  amang  them  a',  m:in ; 
Nane  durst  withstand  his  heavy  h;md, 

All  fled  and  ran  awa',  then. 

Oli'  on  a  ri,  oh'  on  a  ri, 

Why  should  she  lose  King  Shames,  mm! 
Oh'  rig  in  di,  oh'  rig  in  di, 

She  sin II  break  a'  her  banes  then; 
With  furichiiiish,  an'  stay  a  while, 

And  speak  a  word  or  twa,  man, 
She's  gi'e  ye  a  straik,  out  o'er  the  neck, 

Before  ye  win  awa',  then. 

O  fy  for  shame!  ye're  three  fur  anc! 

Hur-nain-scl's  won  the  day,  man ; 
King  Shames'  red-coats  should  be  hung  up, 

Because  they  ran  awa',  then. 
Had  they  bent  their  bows,  like  Highland  trews, 

And  made  as  lang  a  stay,  man, 
They'd  sav'd  their  king,  that  sacred  thing, 

And  Willie'd  run  awa',  then.] 


We  lo'ed  the  liquor  weel  enough; 

But,  w;»es  my  heart!  my  cash  wan  d.mc 
Before  that  I  had  quench'd  my  drowth, 

And  laith  I  was  to  pawn  my  shoon. 
When  we  had  three  time*  toom'd  our  stoup, 

And  the  neist  chnppiu  new  begun, 
Wha  started  in  to  heete  our  hope, 

But  Andro  w  i"  his  ruttic  gun. 

The  oarlin  brought  her  kebbuck  ben. 

With  girdle-cakes  weel  toasted  brown; 
Weel  does  the  canny  kinimer  ken, 

They  gar  the  swats  gae  glibber  down. 
We  ou'd  the  bicker  aft  about; 

Till  dawning  we  ne'er  jee'd  our  bum, 
And  aye  the  cleanest  drinker  out, 

Was  Andro  wi'  his  cuttie  gun. 

He  did  like  ony  mavis  sing, 

And,  as  I  in  his  oxter  sat, 
He  ca'd  me  aye  his  bonnie  thing, 

And  mony  a  sappy  kirn  I  gat. 
I  ha'c  been  east,  I  ha'e  been  west, 

I  ha'e  been  far  ayont  the  sun ; 
But  the  blythest  lad  thut  e'er  I  saw, 

Was  Andro  wi'  his  cuttie  gun.] 


anuro  antr  fit's  Cuttie 


THIS  blythsome  song,  so  full  of  Scottish  humour 
nnd  convivial  merriment,  is  an  intimate  favourite 
at  Bridal  Trystes  and  ffouse-heatings.  It  con- 
tains a  spirited  picture  of  a  country  ale-house, 
touched  oft'  with  all  the  lightsome  gaiety  so  pecu- 
liar to  the  rural  muse  of  Caledonia  when  at  a  fair. 

Instead  of  the  line, 

"  Girdle-cakes  weel  toasted  brown," 
I  have  heard  it  sung, 

"  Knuckled-cakes  weel  brandert  brown." 

These  cakes  are  kneaded  out  with  the  knuckles, 
and  toasted  over  the  red  embers  of  wood  on  a 
gridiron.  They  arc  remarkably  fine,  and  liave  a 
delicate  relish  when  eaten  warm  with  ale.  On 
winter  market  nights  the  landlady  heats  them, 
and  drops  them  into  the  quaigh  to  warm  the  ale  : 

*;  Weel  does  the  cannie  kimmcr  ken 
They  gar  the  swats  gae  glibber  down." 

[The  song  can  l>e  traced  as  far  baek  as  the  Tea-Table 
Miscellany,  but  nothing  is  known  of  its  author. 

BLTTHE,  blythe,  nnd  merry  was  she, 

Blythe  was  she  butt  nnd  ben; 
Weel  she  lo'ed  a  Hawick  gill, 

And  leugh  to  see  a  tnppit  hen. 
She  took  me  in,  and  net  me  down, 

And  hccht  to  keep  me  lawin-frcc; 
But,  cunning  c.nrlin  that  she  wax, 

She  gart  me  birl  my  bawbie. 


©raljam. 

THERE  are  several  editions  of  this  ballad. — 
This  here  inserted,  is  from  oral  tradition  in  Ayr- 
shire, where,  when  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  a  popular 
song. — It  originally  had  a  simple  old  tune,  which 
I  have  forgotten. 

[The  following  is  the  ballad,  as  given  In  the  Museum. 

OUR  lords  are  to  the  mountains  gnnc, 

A  hunting  o'  the  fallow  deer, 
And  they  have  gripet  Hughie  Graham, 

For  stealing  o'  the  bishop's  mare. 

And  they  have  tied  him  hand  and  foot, 
And  led  him  up  thro'  Stirling  town; 

The  lads  and  lasses  met  him  there, 

Cried,  Hughie  Graham,  thou  art  a  loon. 

O  lowse  my  right  hand  free,  he  says, 
And  put  my  braid  sword  in  the  same; 

He's  no  in  Stirling  town  this  day, 
Dare  tell  the  tale  to  Hughie  (irahain. 

Up  then  bespake  the  brave  Whitefoord, 

As  he  sat  by  the  bishop's  knee, 
Five  hundred  white  stots  I'll  gi'e  you, 

If  you'll  let  Hughie  Graham  gae  free. 

O  hand  your  tongue,  the  bishop  says, 

And  wi*  your  plcuding  let  me  IK;; 
For  tho'  ten  Grahams  were  in  his  coat, 

Hughie  Graham  this  day  shall  die. 

Up  then  bespake  the  f.iir  Whitefoord, 

As  she  sat  by  the  bishop's  knee; 
Five  hundred  white  pence  III  gi'e  to  yon, 

If  you'll  gi'e  Hughie  Graham  to  me. 
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O  haud  your  tongue  now,  lady  fair, 

And  wi'  your  pleading  let  me  be ; 
Altho'  ten  Grahams  were  in  his  coat. 

It's  for  my  honour  he  maun  die. 

They've  ta'en  him  to  the  gallows  knowe, 

He  looked  to  the  gallows  tree, 
Yet  never  colour  left  his  cheek, 

Nor  ever  did  he  blink  his  e'e. 

At  length  he  looked  round  about, 

To  see  whatever  he  could  spy: 
And  there  he  saw  his  auld  father, 

And  he  was  weeping  bitterly. 

O  haud  your  tongue,  my  father  dear, 

And  wi'  your  weeping  let  it  be ; 
Thy  weeping's  sairer  on  my  heart 

Than  a'  that  they  can  do  to  me. 

And  ye  may  gi'e  my  brother  John 
My  sword  that's  bent  in  the  middle  clear, 

And  let  him  come  at  twelve  o'clock, 
And  see  me  pay  the  bishop's  mare. 

And  ye  may  gi'e  my  brother  James 
My  sword  that's  bent  in  the  middle  brown, 

And  bid  him  come  at  four  o'clock, 
And  see  his  brother  Hugh  cut  down. 

Remember  me  to  Maggie  my  wife, 
The  neist  time  ye  gang  o'er  the  rnuir, 

Tell  her  she  staw  the  bishop's  mare, 
Tell  her  she  was  the  bishop's  w — e. 

And  ye  may  tell  my  kith  and  kin, 

I  never  did  disgrace  their  blood ; 
And  when  they  meet  the  bishop's  cloak, 

To  mak'  it  shorter  by  the  hood. 

Other  versions  of  the  ballad  are  to  be  found  in  Scott's 
Minstrelsy  and  Ritson's  Ancient  Poems.  Burns'  copy 
makes  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  Stirling,  whereas  it 
should  be  Carlisle.  The  bishop  of  Carlisle,  it  is  said, 
about  1560,  seduced  the  wife  of  Hughie  Graham,  a 
Scottish  borderer.  In  revenge  Graham  stole  from  the 
bishop  a  fine  mare,  but  was  taken  and  executed,  the 
bishop  being  resolved  to  remove  the  main  obstacle  to 
the  indulgence  of  his  guilty  passion. 

"  Burns  did  not  choose,"  says  Cromek,  "  to  be  quite 
correct  in  stating,  that  this  copy  of  the  ballad  of  Hughie 
Graham  is  printed  from  oral  tradition  in  Ayrshire.  The 
truth  is,  that  four  of  the  stanzas  are  either  altered  or 
supper- added  by  himself. 

"  Of  this  number  the  third  and  eighth  are  original; 
the  ninth  and  tenth  have  received  his  original  correc- 
tions. Perhaps  pathos  was  never  more  touching  than 
in  the  picture  of  the  hero  singling  out  his  poor  aged 
father  from  the  crowd  of  spectators;  and  the  simple 
grandeur  of  preparation  for  this  afflicting  circumstance, 
in  the  verse  that  immediately  precedes  it,  is  matchless. 

"  That  the  reader  may  properly  appreciate  the  value 
of  Burns'  touches,  I  here  subjoin  two  verses  from  the 
most  correct  copy  of  the  ballad,  as  it  is  printed  in  the 
'  Border  Minstrelsy.' 


'  He  looked  over  his  left  shoulder, 
And  for  to  see  what  he  might  see, 


There  was  he  aware  of  his  auld  father. 
Came  tearing  his  hair  most  piteouslie. 

'  O  haud  your  tongue,  my  father,  he  says, 

And  see  that  ye  dinna  weep  for  me! 
For  they  may  ravish  me  o'  my  life, 

But  they  canna  banish  me  from  heaven  hie.'  "  ] 


iHg  Cocker's  tlje  fktoel. 

THIS  tune  is  claimed  by  Nathaniel  Gow. — It  is 
notoriously  taken  from  '  The  Muckin  o'  Geordie's 
Byre.' — It  is  also  to  be  found,  long  prior  to 
Nathaniel  Gow's  era,  in  Aird's  Selection  of  Airs 
and  Marches,  the  first  edition,  under  the  name  of 
The  Highway  to  Edinburgh.' 

["  This  statement  is  incorrect.  On  referring  to  Neil 
Gow  and  sons'  second  Book,  p.  1 8,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  unclaimed  by  Nathaniel  Gow,  or  any  of  his  family. 
Mr  Gow  found  the  tune  in '  Oswald's  Caledonian  Pocket 
Companion,'  Book  III.  p.  28,  as  a  quick  jig;  it  struck 
him  that  it  would  be  pretty,  if  slow;  and  being  without 
a  name,  he  called  it  Lord  Elcho's  Favourite.  Oswald's 
book  was  published  as  long  prior  to  Aird's  era,  as  Aird's 
was  to  that  of  Gow.1'— CROMEK.]  . 
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THE  last  verse  of  this  old  fragment  is  beautiful 
and  affecting. 

[YE  Highland  and  ye  Lawlands,    . 

Oh!  where  have  you  been? 
They  have  slain  the  Erie  of  Murray, 
And  they  laid  him  on  the  green! 

Now  wae  be  to  thee,  Huntly! 

And  wherefore  did  you  sae  ? 
I  bade  you  bring  him  wi'  you, 

But  forbade  you  him  to  slay. 

He  was  a  braw  gallant, 

As  e'er  rid  at  the  ring, 
And  the  bonnie  Erie  of  Murray, 

Oh!  he  might  ha'e  been  a  king. 

He  was  a  braw  gallant, 

As  e'er  played  at  the  ba', 
And  the  bonnie  Erie  of  Murray, 

Was  the  flower  amang  them  a'. 

He  was  a  braw  gallant, 

As  e'er  played  at  the  glove, 
And  the  bonnie  Erie  of  Murray, 

Oh!  he  was  the  queen's  love. 

Oh!  lang  will  his  lady 

Look  o'er  the  castle  Doune, 
Ere  she  see  the  Erie  of  Murray 
,  Come  sounding  through  the  town!] 
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fl  £outf)Iana  Jennj. 


Tnis  is  a  popular  Ayrshire  song,  though  the 
notes  were  never  taken  down  before. — It,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  ballad  tunes  in  this  collection,  was 
written  from  Mrs  Burns*  voice. 

[This  song  is  inserted  in  the  Tea-Table  Miscellnny; 
but  it  is  older  than  the  days  of  Ramsay,  for  the  letter 
Z  is  annexed  to  intimate  its  antiquity. 

A  SOUTHLAND  Jenny  that  was  right  bonnie, 
Had  for  a  suitor  a  Norland  Johnnie, 
But  he  was  sicken  a  bashfu'  wooer, 
That  he  could  scarcely  speak  unto  her. 

But  blinks  o'  her  beauty,  and  hopes  o'  her  siller, 
Forceil  him  at  last  to  tell  his  mind  till  her; 
My  dear,  quo'  he,  we'll  nae  langer  tarry, 
Gin  ye  can  lo'e  me,  let's  o'er  the  muir  and  marry. 

Come  awa  then,  my  Norland  laddie, 
Tho'  we  gang  neat,  some  are  mair  gaudy; 
Albeit  I  ha'e  neither  land  nor  money, 
Come,  and  I'll  ware  my  beauty  on  thee. 

Ye  lasses  o'  the  South,  ye're  a'  for  dressin' ; 
Lasses  o*  the  North,  mind  inilkiu"  and  threshin'; 
My  minnie  wad  be  angry,  and  sac  wad  my  daddy, 
Should  I  marry  ane  as  dink  as  a  lady. 

I  maun  ha'e  a  wife  that  will  rise  i'  the  mornin', 
Cruddle  a*  the  milk,  and  keep  the  house  a  scauldin'; 
Tulzie  wi'  her  neebors,  and  learn  at  my  minnie, 
A  Norland  Jockie  maun  ha'e  a  Norland  Jenny. 

My  father's  only  dochter,  wi'  farms  and  siller  ready, 
Wad  be  ill  bestowed  upon  sic  a  clownish  body ; 
A'  that  I  said  was  to  try  what  was  in  thee, 
Gae  hame,  ye  Norland  Jockie,  and  court  your  Norland 
Jenny!] 


Cf)cn,  Cufcetoifr,  count  tfie  Hatoi'n. 

THE  chorus  of  this  is  part  of  an  old  song,  one 
stanza  of  which  I  recollect. 

"  Every  day  my  wife  tells  me. 
That  ale  and  brandy  will  min  me ; 
But  if  gude  liquor  be  my  dead, 
This  shall  be  written  on  my  head, — 
O,  gudewife,  count,"  &c. 


the  reader  can  compare  with  the   altered  version  of 
Bums,  given  at  page  1 86. 

I  no  confess  thou'rt  smooth  and  fair, 
And  I  might  have  gone  near  to  love  thee; 

Had  I  not  found  the  slightest  prayer 
That  lips  could  speak,  had  power  to  move  thee: 

But  I  can  let  thcc  now  alone, 

As  worthy  to  be  lov'd  by  none. 

I  do  confess  thou'rt  sweet,  yet  find 

Thee  such  an  unthrift  of  thy  sweet*, 
Thy  favours  are  but  like  the  wind, 

That  kisscth  every  thing  it  meets; 
And  since  thou  can's t  with  more  than  one, 
Thou'rt  worthy  to  be  kiss'd  by  none. 

The  morning  rose,  that  untouch'd  stands, 
Arm'd  with  her  briars,  how  sweetly  smell*! 

But  pluck'd  and  strain'd  through  ruder  hand*, 
Her  sweet  no  longer  with  her  dwells; 

But  scent  and  beauty  both  arc  gone, 

And  leaves  fall  from  her,  one  by  one. 

Such  fate,  ere  long,  will  thee  betide. 
When  thou  hast  handled  been  awhile ! 

Like  sere  flowers  to  be  thrown  aside, 
And  I  shall  sigh,  while  some  will  smile, 

To  see  thy  love  to  every  one, 

Hath  brought  thee  to  be  lov  d  by  none!] 


I  fro  confess  iTfjou  art  00  (air. 

Tms  song  is  altered  from  a  poem  by  Sir  Robert 
Ayton,  private  secretary  to  Mary  and  Anne, 
queens  of  Scotland. — The  poem  is  to  be  found  in 
James  Watson's  collection  of  Scots  poems.  I 
think  that  I  have  improved  the  simplicity  of  the 
sentiments,  by  giving  them  a  Scots  drew. 


Cfte  Soger  Eatitrir. 

THE  first  verse  of  this  is  old ;  the  rest  is  by 
Ramsay. — The  tune  seems  to  be  the  same  with  a 
slow  air,  called '  Jacky  Hume's  Lament ' — or,  'The 
Hollin  Buss  ' — or,  '  Ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill 
has  gotten?' 

[This  song  is  published,  with  the  music,  in  Thomson's 
Orpheus  Caledonius,  printed  in  1725.  The  first  verse 
is  excellent;  the  three  added  by  Ramsay  do  not  possess 
the  same  merit. 

Mr  soger  laddie  is  over  the  sea, 

And  he'll  bring  gold  and  silver  to  me, 

And  when  he  comes  home  he  will  make  me  his  lady; 

My  blessings  gang  wi*  him,  my  soger  laddie. 

My  doughty  laddie  is  handsome  and  brave, 
And  can  as  a  soger  and  lover  behave, 
He's  true  to  his  country,  to  love  he  is  steady ; 
There's  few  to  compare  wi'  my  soger  laddio. 

Shield  him,  ye  angels,  frae  death  in  alarms. 
Return  him  wi1  laurels  to  my  longing  arms; 
Syne  frae  a'  my  care  ye'll  pleasantly  free  me, 
When  back  to  my  wishes  my  soger  ye  gi'e  me. 

O  soon  may  his  honours  bloom  fair  on  his  brow, 
As  quickly  they  must,  if  he  get  but  his  due; 
For  in  noble  actions  his  courage  is  ready, 
Which  makes  me  delight  in  my  soger  laddie.] 


[The  following  are  the  old  words  of  this  song,  which  ! 
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fionnfe  3nm'c 


.THE  old  name  of  this  tune,  is,  "  Whare'll  our 
Gudeman  lie."    A  silly  old  stanza  of  it  runs  thus — 

"  O  WHARE'LL  our  gudeman  lie, 

Gudeman  lie,  gudeman  lie, 
O  whare'll  our  gudeman  lie, 

Till  he  shute  o'er  the  summer! 
Up  amang  the  lien-bawks, 

The  hen-bawke,  the  hen-hawks, 
Up  amang  the  hen-bawks, 

Amang  the  rotten  timber." 


<EaIlotoas  Cam. 

1  HAVE  seen  an  interlude  acted  at  a  wedding  to 
this  tune,  called  '  The  Wooing  of  the  Maiden.' — 
These  entertainments  are  now  much  worn  out  in 
this  part  of  Scotland. — Two  are  still  retained  in 
Nithsdale,  viz.  '  Silly  puir  auld  Glenae,'  and  this 
one,  '  The  Wooing  of  the  Maiden.' 

[Of  the  following  version,  the  first  two  verses  are  all 
that  are  given  in  the  Museum:  the  others  are  by  Allan 
Cunningham. 

O  GALLOWAY  TAM  cam'  here  to  woo; 
Td  rather  we'd  gi'en  him  the  brawnit  cow, 
For  our  lass  Bess  may  curse  an'  ban 
The  wanton  wit  o'  Galloway  Tarn. 

O  Galloway  Tarn  cam'  here  to  shear; 
I'd  rather  we'd  gi'en  him  the  gude  grey  mare, 
He  kiss'd  the  gudewife,  and  dang  the  gudeman, 
And  that's  the  tricks  o'  Galloway  Tarn. 

He  owed  the  kirk  a  twalmonth's  score, 
And  doffed  his  bonnet  at  the  door, 
Whan  the  loon  cried  out  wha  sang  the  psalm, 
'  Room  on  the  stool  for  Galloway  Tarn !' 

'  Sir,'  quoth  the  priest, '  the  carnal  deil 
Has  put  his  mark  'boon  gospel  keil, 
And  kinch'd  yere  cloots  in  hell's  black  ban:' 
'  For  mercy  loos't,  quo'  Galloway  Tarn. 

'  In  our  kirk  fauld  we  maun  ye  bar, 
And  smear  yere  tail  wi'  Calvin's  tar, 
And  pettle  ye  up  a  dainty  lamb :' 
'  Amang  the  yowes,'  quo'  Galloway  Tarn. 

Eased  o'  a  twalmonth's  wanton  deeds, 

He  gaily  coost  his  sackcloth  weeds, 

And  louping  like  an  unspeaned  lamb, 

'  Tak'  tent  o'  your  hearts,'  quo'  Galloway  Tarn.] 


Ss  J  cam  troton  fcg  fan  Castle  toa'. 
THIS  is  a  very  popular  Ayrshire  song. 

[This  song  was  unknown  till  Burns  sent  it  for  inser- 
tion in  the  '  Musical  Museum  •"  and  some  supposed  that 
it  was,  at  least,  improved  by  him. 


As  I  cam'  down  by  yon  castle  wa', 

And  in  by  yon  garden  green, 
O  there  I  spied  a  bonnie  bonnie  lass, 

But  the  flower-borders  were  us  between. 

A  bonnie  bonnie  lass  she  was, 
As  ever  mine  eyes  did  see; 

0  five  hundred  pounds  would  I  give, 

For  to  have  such  a  pretty  bride  as  thee. 

To  have  such  a  pretty  bride  as  me ! 

Young  man,  ye  are  sairly  mista'en ; 
Tho'  ye  were  king  o'  fair  Scotland, 

I  wad  disdain  to  be  your  queen. 

Talk  not  so  very  high,  bonnie  lass, 

O  talk  not  so  very,  very  high ; 
The  man  at  the  fair  that  wad  sell, 

He  maun  learn  at  the  man  that  wad  buy. 

1  trust  to  climb  a  far  higher  tree, 
And  herry  a  far  richer  nest: 

Tak'  this  advice  o'  me,  bonnie  lass, 
Humility  wad  set  thee  best.] 


Hortr  KonaRr,  mg  Son. 

THIS  air,  a  very  favourite  one  in  Ayrshire,  is 
evidently  the  original  of  Lochaber. — In  this  man- 
ner most  of  our  finest  more  modern  airs  have  had 
their  origin.  Some  early  minstrel,  or  musical 
shepherd,  composed  the  simple  artless  original 
air ;  which,  being  picked  up  by  the  more  learned 
musicians,  took  the  improved  form  it  bears. 

[A  complete  copy  of  this  ballad  will  be  found  in  the 
Border  Minstrelsy  and  other  collections.] 


Slogan  fcracs. 

THERE  were  two  old  songs  to  this  tune ;  one 
of  them  contained  some  striking  lines,  the  other 
entered  into  the  sweets  of  wooing  rather  too  freely 
for  modern  poetry.  It  began, 

"  AE  simmer  night  on  Logan  Braes, 
I  helped  a  bonnie  lassie  on  wi'  her  claes, 
First  wi'  her  stockins,  an  syne  wi'  her  shoon ; 
But  she  gaed  me  the  glaiks  when  a'  was  done." 

The  other  seems  older,  but  it  is  not  characteristic 
of  Scottish  courtship. 

"  Logan  Waters  wide  and  deep, 
An'  laith  am  I  to  weet  my  feet ; 
But  gif  ye'll  consent  to  gang  wi'  me, 
I'll  hire  a  horse  to  carry  thee." 
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a  girl  who  was  not  only  a  w — c  but  also  a  thief; 
nnd  in  one  or  other  character  has  visited  most  of 
the  Correction  Houses  of  the  west — She  \MIS 
born,  I  believe,  in  Kilmarnock. — I  took  the  song 
down  from  her  singing,  as  she  was  strolling 
through  the  country,  with  aslight-of-hand-black- 
guard. 

[The  following  account  of  Jean  Glover  ia  given  in  a 
work  entitled  'The  Ayrshire  Contemporaries  of  Burns.' 

"  She  was  born  at  the  Townhead  of  Kilmarnock,  on 
the  3lst  October,  17."8,  of  parents  respectable  in  their 
sphere.  That  her  education  was  superior,  the  circum- 
stance  of  her  birth  will  not  permit  us  to  believe;  but 
she  was  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  rectitude,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  that  early  instruction  which  few 
Scottish  families  are  without.  She  was  remarkable  for 
beauty — both  of  face  and  figure — properties  which, 
joined  to  a  romantic  and  poetic  fancy,  had  no  doubt 
their  influence  in  shaping  her  future  unfortunate  career. 
She  was  also  an  excellent  singer. 

"  Until  within  these  few  years,  Kilmarnock  had  no 
theatre,  or  at  least  any  building  so  called;  but  strolling 
parties  of  players  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the 
town  at  fairs,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  sometimes 
performing  in  booths,  or  in  the  '  Croft  Lodge,'  long 
known  as  a  place  of  amusement.  Having  been  witness 
to  some  of  these  exhibitions,  Jeanic  unhappily  became 
enamoured  of  the  stage;  and  in  an  evil  hour  eloped 
with  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  sock  and  buskin.  Her 
subsequent  life,  as  may  be  guessed,  was  one  of  adven- 
ture, checkered,  if  Bums  is  to  be  credited,  with  the. 
extremes  of  folly,  vice,  and  misfortune. 

"  About  the  time  the  Iron  Works  commenced,  a 
brother  of  Jean ie's  (James  Glover)  removed  from  Kil- 
marnock to  Muirkirk;  and  there,  in  the  employ  of 
the  Company,  continued  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
about  fourteen  years  ago,  leaving  a  daughter,  whose 
husband  is  one  of  the  carpenters  employed  at  the 
works.  This  individual,  as  well  as  several  others,  re- 
collects having  seen  Jeanie  and  the  '  slight-of-hand- 
blackguard  ' — whose  name  was  Richard — at  Muirkirk, 
forty-three  years  ago  ( 1 79.5),  where  they  performed  for 
a  few  nights  in  the  large  room  of  a  public-house  called 
the  '  Black  Bottle,'  from  a  sign  above  the  door  of  that 
description,  kept  by  one  David  Lennox.  During  her 
stay  on  this  occasion,  she  complimented  her  brother 
with  a  cheese  and  aboil  of  meal— a  circumstance  strongly 
indicative  of  her  sisterly  affection,  and  the  success  that 
had  attended  the  entertainments  given  by  her  and  her 
husband.  Those  persons  that  recollect  her  appearance 
At  this  time,  notwithstanding  the  many  vicissitudes  she 
must  have  previously  encountered,  describe  her  as  ex- 
ceedingly handsome.  One  old  woman,  with  whom  wo 
conversed,  also  remembered  having  seen  Jeanie  at  a 
fiiir  in  Irvine,  gaily  attired,  and  playing  on  a  tambourine 
at  the  mouth  of  a  close,  in  which  was  the  exhibition 
room  of  her  husband  the  conjuror.  '  Wecl  do  I  remem- 
ber her,'  said  our  informant, '  an'  thocht  her  the  bravest 
*foman  I  had  ever  seen  step  in  leather  shoon !' 

"  Such  are  our  Muirkirk  reminiscences  of  Jeanie 
Glover.  From  another  source  we  learn  that  she  some- 
times paid  a  theatrical  visit  to  her  native  town.  One 
individual  there,  who  knew  her  well,  states  that  he  has 
heard  her  sing  in  the  '  Croft  Lodge.'  The  song  she  gen- 
erally siing,  and  for  which  she  was  most  famed,  was 


'  Green  grow  the  rashes.'  The  same  person  afterwards 
became  a  soldier;  and,  being  in  Ireland  with  hi»  n  _i- 
inent,  happened  to  see  Jeanie  performing  in  the  town 
of  Letterkcnny.  He  introduced  himself  to  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  had  the  honour  of  her  company  over  a 
social  glass.  This  occurred  in  1801.  She  was  then  appar- 
ently in  good  health,  gay  and  sprightly  as  when  in  her 
native  country;  but,  alas!  before  he  left  Lfttcrkcnny — 
and  he  was  only  about  two  months  in  it— she  was 
'  mouldering  in  silent  dust.'  She  must  therefore  have 
died  rather  suddenly,  in  or  near  that  town,  in  the  \«  r 
above  mentioned." 

COMING  thro'  the  Craigs  o'  Kyle, 

Amang  the  bonnie  blooming  heather, 
There  I  met  a  bonnie  lassie, 
Keeping  a'  her  yowes  thegither. 
O'er  the  muir  amang  the  heather, 

O'er  the  muir  amang  the  heather, 
There  I  met  a  bonnie  lassie, 
Keeping  a'  her  yowes  thegither. 

Says  I,  My  dear,  where  is  thy  hame, 
In  muir  or  dale,  pray  tell  me  whether? 

Says  she,  I  tent  the  fleecy  flocks 
That  feed  amang  the  blooming  heather. 

We  laid  us  down  upon  a  bank, 
Sae  warm  and  sunny  was  the  weather; 

She  left  her  flocks  at  large  to  rove, 
Amang  the  bonnie  blooming  heather. 

While  thus  we  lay,  she  sung  a  sang, 

Till  echo  rang  a  mile  and  farther, 
And  aye  the  burden  o'  the  sang 

Was,  O'er  the  muir  amang  the  heather. 

She  charm'd  my  heart,  and  aye  sinsyne, 

I  cou'dna  think  on  ony  ither; 
By  sea  and  sky !  she  shall  be  mine, 

The  bonnie  lass  amang  the  heather! 
O'er  the  muir,  &c.] 


Co  Ifir  l\OGf  Utitr. 

THIS  song  is  the  composition  of  a John- 
son, a  joiner  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast. — 
The  tune  is  by  Oswald,  altered  evidently  from 
'  Jockie's  grey  breeka.' 

[ALL  hail  to  thee,  thou  bawtny  bnd! 

Thou  charming  child  o'  simmer,  hail! 
Ilk  fragrant  thorn  and  lofty  wood 
Does  nod  thy  welcome  to  the  vale. 

See  on  thy  lovely  faulded  form, 
Glad  Phoebus  smiles  wi'  cheering  eye, 

While  on  thy  head,  the  dewy  morn 
Has  shed  the  tears  o'  silent  joy. 

The  tuneful  tribes  frac  yonder  bower, 

Wi'  sangs  o'joy  thy  presence  hail; 
Then  haste,  thou  bawmy,  fragrant  flower ! 

And  gi'e  thy  bosom  to  the  gale. 
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And  see  the  fair  industrious  bee, 
\Vith  airy  wheel  and  soothing  hum, 

Hies  ceaseless  round  thy  parent  tree, 
While  gentle  breezes  trembling  come. 

If  ruthless  Liza  pass  this  way, 
She'll  pu'  thee  frae  thy  thorny  stem ; 

Awhile  thou'lt  grace  her  virgin  breast, 
But  soon  thou'lt  fade,  my  bonnie  gem. 

Ah !  short,  too  short,  thy  rural  reign, 
And  yield  to  fate,  alas!  thou  must: 

Bright  emblem  of  the  virgin  train, 
Thou  blooms,  alas !  to  mix  wi'  dust. 

Sae  bonnie  Liza  hence  may  learn, 
Wi'  every  youthfu'  maiden  gay, 

That  beauty,  like  the  simmer's  rose, 
In  time  shall  wither  and  decay.] 


Yon 


/flossy  /Hountains. 


THIS  tune  is  by  Oswald.  This  song  alludes  to 
a  part  of  my  private  history,  which  it  is  of  no 
consequence  to  the  world  to  know. 

[See  page  39.] 


It  is  na,  $ean,  tils  ISonnte  jface. 

THESE  were  originally  English  verses  :  I  gave 
them  their  Scotch  dress. 

[See  page  40. J 


Ctie  tears  5  sfiefc  must  ebet  fall. 

THIS  song  of  genius  was  composed  by  a  Miss 
Cranston.  It  wanted  four  lines  to  make  all  the 
stanzas  suit  the  music,  which  I  added,  and  are 
the  four  first  of  the  last  stanza. 

"No  cold  approach,  no  alter'd  mien, 

Just  what  would  make  suspicion  start ; 
No  pause  the  dire  extremes  between, 
He  made  me  blest — and  broke  my  heart !" 

[Miss  Cranston  was  sister  of  George  Cranston,  the 
well-known  advocate,  and  afterwards  became  the  wife 
of  the  celebrated  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  of  Edin- 
burgh. She  died  in  July  1 838,  aged  seventy-one. 

THE  tears  I  shed  must  ever  fall; 

I  weep  not  for  an  absent  swain, 
For  time  can  past  delights  recal, 

And  parted  lovers  meet  again. 
I  weep  not  for  the  silent  dead, 

Their  toils  are  past,  their  sorrows  o'er, 
And  those  they  lov'd  their  steps  shall  tread, 

And  death  shall  join  to  part  no  mere. 


Though  boundless  oceans  roll  between, 

If  certain  that  his  heart  is  near, 
A  conscious  transport  glads  the  scene, 

Soft  is  the  sigh  and  sweet  the  tear. 
Ev'n  when  by  death's  cold  hand  remov'd, 

We  mourn  the  tenant  of  the  tomb, 
To  think  that  ev'n  in  death  he  lov'd, 

Can  cheer  the  terrors  of  the  gloom. 

But  bitter,  bitter  is  the  tear 

Of  her  who  slighted  love  bewails, 
No  hopes  her  gloomy  prospect  cheer, 

No  pleasing  melancholy  hails. 
Hers  are  the  pangs  of  wounded  pride, 

Of  blasted  hope,  and  wither'd  joy: 
The  prop  she  lean'd  on  pierc'd  her  side, 

The  flame  she  fed  burns  to  destroy. 

In  vain  does  memory  renew 

The  scenes  once  tinged  in  transport's  dye ; 
The  sad  reverse  soon  meets  the  view, 

And  turns  the  thought  to  agony. 
Even  conscious  virtue  cannot  cure 

The  pangs  to  every  feeling  due; 
Ungenerous  youth,  thy  boast  how  poor, 

To  steal  a  heart,  and  break  it  too ! 

No  cold  approach,  no  alter'd  mien, 

Just  what  would  make  suspicion  start; 
No  pause  the  dire  extremes  between, 

He  made  me  blest — and  broke  my  heart ! 
Hope  from  its  only  anchor  torn, 

Neglected  and  neglecting  all, 
Friendless,  forsaken,  and  forlorn. 

The  tears  I  shed  must  ever  fall.] 


CJje 


Qllotn. 


THIS  tune  is  originally  from  the  Highlands.  I 
have  heard  a  Gaelic  song  to  it,  which  I  was  told 
was  very  clever,  but  not  by  any  means  a  lady's 
song. 

[This  is  generally  ascribed  to  Burns,  but  it  is  to  be 
found  in  "  The  Goldfinch,"  Edinburgh,  1  782,  a  period 
long  before  the  poet  had  contributed  any  thing  to  the 
public.  See  page  41.] 
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S  /flotfjcr's  Eameitt  for  tfic  2,066  of  fir  r  g>on. 

THIS  most  beautiful  tune  is,  I  think,  the  hap- 
piest composition  of  that  bard-born  genius,  John 
Riddel,  of  the  family  of  Glencarnock,  at  Ayr. — 
The  words  were  composed  to  commemorate  the 
much-lamented  and  premature  death  of  James 
Ferguson,  Esq.  jun.  of  Craigdarroch. 


Da  tit  tie  Dab  if. 
THIS  song,  tradition  cays,  and  the  composition 
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itself  confirms  it,  was  composed  on  the  Rev.  David 
Williamson's  getting  the  daughter  of  Lady  Cherry- 
trees  with  child,  while  a  party  of  dragoons  were 
searching  her  house  to  apprehend  him  for  being 
an  adherent  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant. — 
The  pious  woman  had  put  a  lady's  night-cap  on 
him,  and  laid  him  a-bed  with  her  own  daughter, 
and  passed  him  to  the  soldiery  as  a  lady,  her 
daughter's  bed-fellow. — A  mutilated  stanza  or 
two  are  to  be  found  in  '  Herd's  Collection,'  but  the 
original  song  consists  of  five  or  six  stanzas,  and 
were  their  delicacy  equal  to  their  wit  and  humour, 
they  would  merit  a  place  in  any  collection. — The 
first  stanza  is — 

"  Being  pursued  by  the  dragoons, 
Within  my  bed  he  was  laid  down ; 
And  weel  I  wat  he  was  worth  his  room, 
For  he  was  my  daintie  Davie." 

Ramsay's  song,  '  Lucky  Nansy,'  though  he  calls  it 
an  old  song  with  additions,  seems  to  be  all  his 
own,  except  the  chorus,  which  I  sbould  conjec- 
ture to  be  part  of  a  song  prior  to  the  affair  of 
Williamson. 

[LUCKY  NANSY. 

WHILE  fops,  in  soft  Italian  verse, 
Ilk  fair  ane's  een  and  breast  reherse, 
While  sangs  abound,  and  wit  is  scarce, 

These  lines  I  have  indited: 
But  neither  darts  nor  arrows,  here, 
Venus  nor  Cupid,  shall  appear, 
And  yet,  with  these  fine  sounds,  I  swear 
The  maidens  are  delighted. 
I  was  aye  telling  you, 
Lucky  Nansy,  Lucky  Nansy, 
Auld  springs  wad  ding  the  new, 
But  ye  wad  never  trow  me. 

Nor  snaw  with  crimson  will  I  mix, 
To  spread  upon  my  lassie's  cheeks; 
And  syne  th'  unmeaning  name  prefix, 

Miranda,  Chloe,  Phillis. 
I'll  fetch  nac  simile  frae  Jove, 
My  height  of  ecstacy  to  prove, 
Nor  sighing, — thus — present  my  love 

With  roses  eke  and  lilies. 

I  was  aye  telling  you,  &o. 


But  stay, — I  had  amaist  forgot 
My  mistress  and  my  sang  to  boot, 
And  that's  an  unco  fau't,  I  wot; 

But,  Nansy,  'tis  nae  matter: 
Ye  see  I  clink  my  verse  wi'  rhyme, 
And,  ken  ye,  that  atones  the  crime; 
Forbye,  how  sweet  my  numbers  chime, 

And  slide  away  like  water. 
I  was  aye  telling  you,  &c. 


Now  ken,  my  reverend  sonsy  fair, 
Thy  ruukled  checks,  and  lyart  hair, 
Thy  half-shut  ecn,  and  h»<l>lling  air, 

Are  a*  my  passion's  furl. 
Nae  skyring  gowk,  my  dear,  can  see, 
Or  love,  or  grace,  or  heaven  in  thce ; 
Yrt  thou  hast  charms  enew  for  me, 
Then  smile,  and  be  na  cruel. 

me  on  thy  snawy  pow, 
Lucky  Nansy,  Lucky  Nansy, 
Driest  wood  will  eithest  low, 
And  Nansy  sae  will  ye  now. 

Troth,  I  have  sung  the  sang  to  you, 
Which  ne'er  anither  bard  wad  do; 
Hear  then  my  charitable  vow, 

Dear  venerable  Nansy : 
But  if  the  warld  my  passion  wrang, 
And  say,  ye  only  live  in  sang, 
Ken,  I  despise  a  sland'ring  tongue, 

And  sing  to  please  my  fancy. 
Lccze  me  on  thy,  &c. 

Lord  Woodhouselee,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Cromek,  says 
— '  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  no  part  of  the  words  of 
this  song  was  written  by  Ramsay.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  good  authority,  that  the  words,  as  printed  in 
Ramsay's  Collection,  were  written  by  the  Hon.  Duncan 
Forbes,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session.'— Mr 
Cunningham,  however,  quest  ions  his  Lordship's  author- 
ity, calling  it '  very  doubtful.'] 


o'  Dumblanr. 


RAMSAY,  OB  usual,  has  modernized  this  song. 
The  original,  which  I  learned  on  the  spot  from 
my  old  hostess  in  the  principal  inn  there,  is,  — 

"  LASSIE,  lend  me  your  braw  hemp  heckle, 

And  I'll  lend  you  my  thripplin-kame; 
My  heckle  is  broken,  it  canna  be  gotten, 

And  we'll  gae  dance  the  bob  o'  Dumblane. 

Twa  gaed  to  the  wood,  to  the  wood,  to  the  wood, 
Twa  gaed  to  the  wood  —  three  came  hamo  ; 

An*  it  be  na  weel  hobbit,  weel  bobbit,  weel  bobl.it, 
An'  it  bo  na  weel  bobbit,  we'll  bob  it  again." 


I  insert  this  sons,  to  introduce  the  following  anecdote, 
•which  I  have  heard  well  authenticated.  In  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Dumblane  (SlierifF-Muir,) 
when  the  action  was  over,  a  Scots  officer,  in  Arpyle's 
army,  olwrved  to  his  Oirace,  that  he  was  afraid  thu 
rebels  would  give  out  to  the  world  that  they  had  got- 
ten the  victory. — "  Weel,  weel,"  returned  his  Grace, 
alluding  to  the  foregoing  ballad, "  if  they  think  it  bo 
na  weel  bobbit,  well  bob  it  again." 
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OLD  BALLADS. 


have  sufficient  evidence  that  Burns  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  ancient  Minstrelsy  of  Scot- 
land 5  and  it  appears  to  have  been  his  design  to 
recover  all  that  was  worthy  of  preservation.  When 
his  attention  was  more  immediately  drawn  to  this 
subject  by  Mr  Tytler  of  Woodhouselee,  he  copied 
the  following  fragments  of  old  ballads,  which  he 
inclosed  to  his  friend  in  this  letter  : 

"  SIR, 

"  Inclosed  I  have  sent  you  a  sample  of  the  old 
pieces  that  are  still  to  be  found  among  our  peas- 
antry in  the  West. — I  once  had  a  great  many  of 
these  fragments,  and  some  of  these  here  entire ; 
but  as  I  had  no  idea  then  that  any  body  cared  for 
them,  I  have  forgotten  them.  I  invariably  hold 
it  sacrilege  to  add  any  thing  of  my  own  to  help 
out  with  the  shattered  wrecks  of  these  venerable 
old  compositions ;  but  they  have  many  various 
readings.  If  you  have  not  seen  these  before,  I 
know  they  will  flatter  your  true  old-style  Cale- 
donian feelings ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  truly  happy  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  assuring  you  how  sincerely 
I  am,  revered  Sir,  your  gratefully  indebted  hum- 
ble servant, 

"  ROBERT  BURNS." 

"  LAWN  MARKET,  AUG.,  1790." 

Burns,  on  this  occasion,  had  certainly  forgotten 
that,  at  the  very  time  he  wrote  this  letter,  he  was 
correcting  and  amending  many  of  these  antique 
fragments,  and  inserting  them  in  Johnson's  '  Musi- 
cal Museum,'  as  the  following  extract  from  one  of 
his  letters  will  testify : — "  The  songs  marked  Z  in 
the  Museum,  I  have  given  to  the  world  as  old 
verses  to  their  respective  tunes ;  but,  in  fact,  of  a 
good  many  of  them  little  more  than  the  chorus  is 
ancient,  though  there  is  no  reason  for  telling  every 
body  this  piece  of  intelligence." 

The  first  of  the  fragments  sent  to  Mr  Tytler  is 
a  western  version  of 

Cfje  troim'e  Bens  of  Yarroto. 

TUNE — "  Willie's  Rare." 

"  NAE  birdies  sang  the  mirky  hour 

Amang  the  braes  o'  Yarrow, 
But  slumber'd  on  the  dewy  boughs, 
To  wait  the  waukening  morrow. 

Where  shall  I  gang,  my  ain  true  love, 

Where  shall  I  gang  to  hide  me  ? 
For  weel  ye  ken,  i'  yere  fathers  bow'r 

It  wad  be  death  to  find  me. 


O  go  you  to  yon  tavern  house, 
An'  there  count  owre  your  lawin', 

An'  if  I  be  a  woman  true, 
I'll  meet  you  in  the  dawin'. 

O  he's  gone  to  yon  tavern  house, 

An'  aye  he  counted  his  lawin', 
An"  aye  he  drank  to  her  gude  health, 

Was  to  meet  him  in  the  dawin'. 

O  he's  gone  to  yon  tavern  house, 

And  counted  owre  his  lawin', 
When  in  there  cam'  three  armed  men, 

To  meet  him  in  the  dawin'. 

O,  woe  be  unto  woman's  wit, 

It  has  beguiled  many ! 
She  promised  to  come  herseF, 

But  she  sent  three  men  to  slay  me ! 
*  *  *  * 

Get  up,  get  up,  now  sister  Ann, 
I  fear  we've  wrought  you  sorrow ; 

Get  up,  ye'll  find  your  true  love  slain, 
Amang  the  banks  of  Yarrow. 

She  sought  him  east,  she  sought  him  west, 

She  sought  braid  and  narrow, 
'Till  in  the  clintin  of  a  craig, 

She  found  him  drown'd  in  Yarrow. 

She's  ta'en  three  links  of  her  yellow  hair, 
That  hung  down  lang  and  yellow, 

And  she's  tied  it  about  sweet  Willie's  waist 
An'  drawn  him  out  of  Yarrow. 


I  made  my  love  a  suit  of  clothes, 
I  clad  him  all  in  tartan, 

But  ere  the  morning  sun  arose, 
He  was  a'  bluid  to  the  gartan." 


CETERA  DESUNT. 


TUNE— A  rude  set  of  "  The  Mitt,  Mill,  O." 

"  ROB  ROY  from  the  Highlands  cam' 

Unto  the  Lawland  border, 
To  steal  awa'  a  gay  ladie, 
To  haud  his  house  in  order: 


1  '  The  history  of  Rob  Roy  the  reader  may  find  at  great 
length  in  Maclaurin's  Criminal  Trials.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Rob  Roy  Macgregor  who  figures  in  the  Rebellion,  1715.  The 
short  account  of  him  is  this.  He  was  outlawed  by  sentence  of 
the  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland,  in  1736,  for  not  appearing 
to  stand  trial  for  the  murder  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Maclaren. 
In  this  state  of  outlawry,  he  formed  the  mad  and  desperate 
project  of  carrying  off  and  forcibly  accomplishing  a  marriage 
with  Jane  Key,  heiress  of  Edinbelly,  and  thus  getting  posscs- 
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He  cam'  owre  the  loch  o'  Lynn, 
Twenty  men  his  arms  did  carry ; 

ITimseF  gaed  in  and  fund  her  out, 
Protesting  he  would  marry. 

1  O  will  ye  gae  wi'  me!'  he  says, 

Or  will  ye  be  my  honey! 
Or  will  ye  be  my  wedded  wife? 

For  I  love  you  best  of  ony.' 
'  I  winna  gae  wi'  you,  she  says, 

'  Nor  will  I  be  your  honey ; 
Nor  will  I  be  your  wedded  wife; 

You  love  me  for  my  money.' 


But  he  set  her  on  a  coal  black  steed, 

Himsel'  lap  on  behind  her; 
An'  he's  awa'  to  the  Highland  hills, 

Wliare  her  frien's  they  canna  find  her. 

[The  song  went  on  to  narrate  the  forcing  her  to  bed ; 
when  the  tune  changes  to  something  like  '  Jenny  dang 
the  weaver.'] 

'  Rob  Roy  was  my  father  ca'd, 

Macgregor  was  his  name,  ladie; 
He  led  a  band  o'  heroes  bauld. 

An'  I  am  here  the  same,  ladie. 
Be  content,  be  content, 

Be  content  to  stay,  lady ; 
For  thou  art  my  wedded  wife, 

Until  thy  dying  day,  ladie. 

He  was  a  hedge  unto  his  frien's, 

A  heckle  to  his  foes,  ladie ; 
Every  one  that  durst  him  wrang, 

He  took  him  by  the  nose,  ladie. 


sion  of  her  estate.  He.  and  his  brother  James  Macgregor,  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  armed  ruffians,  entered  her  mother's 
bouse,  dragged  her  oat,  and  tying  her,  hand  and  foot,  with 
ropes,  laid  her  across  a  horse,  and  brought  her  in  this  situation 
to  the  house  of  one  of  their  clan,  in  a  wild  and  sequestered  part 
of  the  mountains  of  Argyleshire  ;  where,  after  some  show  of  a 
marriage  ceremony,  she  was  put  to  bed,  and  forcibly  compelled 
to  submit  to  his  embraces.  On  a  discovery  of  the  place  of  her 
concealment,  she  was  rescued  by  her  relation?,  and  Rob  Roy, 
and  his  brother  James,  were  tried  capitally  for  the  crime. 
James  made  his  escape  from  prison  bi-fore  sentence,  was  out- 
lawed in  consequence,  and  some  years  afterwards  obtained  a 
pardon.  Rob  Roy  was  condemned  and  executed,  Feb.  1753.' — 
CROMBK. 

An  interesting  account  of  Rob  Roy's  sons,  and  of  the  adven- 
ture upon  which  the  above  ballad  is  founded,  is  given  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  the  Introduction  to  his  novel  of  Rob  Hoy,' 
new  edition. 


I'm  as  bold,  I'm  as  bold, 
I'm  ns  bold,  an'  more,  ladie; 

llr  that  daurs  dispute  my  word, 
Shall  feel  my  gude  claymore,  ladie.  " 


(To  Its  own  Tune.) 

"  NEAR  Edinburgh  was  a  young  son  born, 

Hey  lileln  an'  a  how  low  Ian', 
An'  his  name  it  was  called  young  Hyndhorn, 

An*  it's  hey  down  down  deedle  aim. 
Seven  long  years  he  served  the  king, 

Hey,  &c. 
An*  it's  a*  for  the  sake  of  his  daughter  Jean. 

An  it's  hey,  &c. 

The  king  an  angry  man  was  he, 
He  sent  young  Hyndhorn  to  the  sea. 

*  *  •  • 

An'  on  his  finger  she  put  a  ring. 

*  •  •  • 

'  When  your  ring  turns  pale  and  wan, 
Then  I'm  in  love  wi'  another  man.' 

*  •  •  • 

Upon  a  day  he  look'd  nt  his  ring, 

It  was  as  pale  as  any  thing. 

He's  left  the  sea,  an*  he's  nome  to  the  l;m', 

And  there  he  met  an  auld  beggar  man. 

'  What  news,  what  news,  my  auld  beg«ar  mnn? 

What  news,  what  news,  by  sea  or  by  lanT 

'  Nae  news,  nae  news,'  the  auld  beggar  said, 

'  But  the  king's  dochter  Jean  is  going  to  be  wod.' 

'  Cast  aff,  cast  aff  thy  auld  beggar-weed, 

An'  I'll  gi'e  thee  my  gudo  grey  steed.' 

*  *  •  • 

When  he  cam'  to  our  gudc  king's  yett, 

He  sought  a  glass  o'  wine  for  young  Hyndhorn 's  sake, 

He  drank  out  the  wine,  an'  he  put  in  the  ring, 

An'  he  bade  them  oarry't  to  the  king's  dochter  Jean . 

*  •  •  • 

'  O  gat  yc't  by  sea,  or  gat  ye't  by  Ian ', 
Or  gat  ye't  aff  a  dead  man's  han'i ' 
'  I  gat  na't  by  sea,  I  gat  na't  by  Ian', 
But  I  gat  it  out  of  your  own  hanV 

*  •  *  • 

'Go  take  away  my  bridal  gown, 
An'  I'll  follow  him  frae  town  to  town. 
1  Ye  necdna  leave  your  bridal  gown, 
For  I'll  make  ye  ladie  o'  mony  a  town."  ' 

1  Motherwell  recovered  a  complete  copy  of  this  old  ballnd, 
but  it  is  too  long  for  insertion  here. 
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BEGUN  IN  APUIL,  1783. 


"OBSERVATIONS,  HINTS,  SONGS,  SCRAPS  OF  POETRY,  &C.  by  ROBERT  BURNESS;  a  man  who  had 
little  art  in  making  money,  and  still  less  in  keeping  it ;  but  was,  however,  a  man  of  some  sense,  a 
great  deal  of  honesty,  and  unbounded  good-will  to  every  creature,  rational  and  irrational. — As  he 
was  but  little  indebted  to  scholastic  education,  and  bred  at  a  plough-tail,  his  performances  must  be 
strongly  tinctured  with  his  unpolished,  rustic  way  of  life;  but  as  I  believe  they  are  really  his  own, 
it  may  be  some  entertainment  to  a  curious  observer  of  human  nature  to  see  how  a  ploughman 
thinks,  and  feels,  under  the  pressure  of  love,  ambition,  anxiety,  grief,  with  the  like  cares  and 
passions,  which,  however  diversified  by  the  modes  and  manners  of  life,  operate  pretty  much  alike, 
I  believe,  on  all  the  species." 

"  There  are  nnmbers  in  the  world  who  do  not  want  sense  to  make  a  figure,  so  much  us  an  opinion  of  their  own  abilities  to 
put  them  upon  recording  their  observations,  and  allowing  them  the  same  importance  which  they  do  to  those  which  appear  in 
print."—  SHENSTONB. 

"  Pleasing,  when  youth  is  long  expired,  to  trace 
The  forms  our  pencil,  or  our  pen,  designed  . 
Such  was  our  youthful  air,  and  shape,  and  face, 
Such  the  soft  image  of  our  youthful  mind." — IBID. 


APRIL,  1783. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  all  that  has  been  said  against 
love,  respecting  the  folly  and  weakness  it  leads  a 
young  inexperienced  mind  into ;  still  I  think  it  in 
a  great  measure  deserves  the  highest  encomiums 
that  have  been  passed  upon  it.  If  any  thing  on 
earth  deserves  the  name  of  rapture  or  transport, 
it  is  the  feelings  of  green  eighteen  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  mistress  of  his  heart,  when  she  repays 
him  with  an  equal  return  of  affection. 


AUGUST. 

THERE  is  certainly  some  connection  between 
love  and  poetry;  and,  therefore,  I  have  always 
thought  it  a  fine  touch  of  nature,  that  passage  in 
a  modern  love-composition . — 

"  As  towards  her  cot  he  jogg'd  along, 
Her  name  was  frequent  in  his  song." 

For  my  own  part,  I  never  had  the  least  thought 
or  inclination  of  turning  poet  till  I  got  once 
heartily  in  love,  and  then  rhyme  and  song  were, 
in  a  manner,  the  spontaneous  language  of  my 
heart.  The  following  composition  was  the  first 
of  my  performances,  and  done  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  when  my  heart  glowed  with  honest  warm 
simplicity;  unacquainted  and  uncorrupted  with 
the  ways  of  a  wicked  world.  The  performance 


is,  indeed,  very  puerile  and  silly ;  but  I  am  always 
pleased  with  it,  as  it  recalls  to  my  mind  those 
happy  days  when  my  heart  was  yet  honest,  and 
my  tongue  was  sincere.  The  subject  of  it  was  a 
young  girl  who  really  deserved  all  the  praises 
I  have  bestowed  on  her.  I  not  only  had  this 
opinion  of  her  then — but  I  actually  think  so  still, 
now  that  the  spell  is  long  since  broken,  and  the 
enchantment  at  an  end. 

O  once  I  lov'd  a  bonnie  lass, ' 

Ay,  and  I  love  her  still, 
And  whilst  that  honour  warms  my  breast 

I'll  love  my  handsome  Nell. 

Fal  lal  de  ral,  &c. 

As  bonnie  lasses  I  ha'e  seen, 

And  mony  full  as  braw, 
But  for  a  modest  gracefu'  mien 

The  like  I  never  saw. 

A  bonnie  lass,  I  will  confess, 

Is  pleasant  to  the  e'e, 
But  without  some  better  qualities 

She's  no  a  lass  for  me. 


1  This  song  is  given  at  page  150,  but  we  repeat  it  here  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reader,  who  may  wish  to  compare  the 
several  stanzas  with  Burns'  criticism  on  them. 
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But  Nelly's  looks  arc  bl ythc  and  sweet, 

And  what  is  best  of  a', 
Her  reputation  is  complete, 

And  fair  without  a  flaw. 

She  dresses  aye  sae  clean  and  neat, 

Both  decent  and  genteel : 
And  then  there's  something  in  her  gait 

Gars  ony  dress  look  weel. 

A  gaudy  dress  and  gentle  air 

May  slightly  touch  the  heart, 
But  it's  innocence  and  modesty 

That  polishes  the  dart. 

'Tis  this  in  Nelly  pleases  me, 

'Tis  this  enchants  my  soul : 
For  absolutely  in  my  breast 

She  reigns  without  control. 

Fal  lal  de  ral,  &c. 

Lest  my  works  should  be  thought  below  criti- 
cism ;  or  meet  with  a  critic  who,  perhaps,  will  not 
look  on  them  with  so  candid  and  favourable  an 
eye  ;  I  am  determined  to  criticise  them  myself. 

The  first  distich  of  the  first  stanza  is  quite  too 
much  in  the  flimsy  strain  of  our  ordinary  street 
ballads ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  second  dis- 
tich is  too  much  in  the  other  extreme.  The  ex- 
pression is  a  little  awkward,  and  the  sentiment 
too  serious.  Stanza  the  second  I  am  well  pleased 
with  ;  and  I  think  it  conveys  a  fine  idea  of  that 
amiable  part  of  the  sex — the  agreeables ;  or  what 
in  our  Scotch  dialect  we  call  a  sweet  sonsy  lass. 
The  third  stanza  has  a  little  of  the  flimsy  turn  in 
it :  and  the  third  line  has  rather  too  serious  a  cast. 
The  fourth  stanza  is  a  very  indifferent  one ;  the 
first  line  is,  indeed,  all  in  the  strain  of  the  second 
stanza,  but  the  rest  is  mere  expletive.  The 
thoughts  in  the  fifth  stanza  come  finely  up  to  my 
favourite  idea — a  sweet  sonsy  lass :  the  last  line, 
however,  halts  a  little.  The  same  sentiments  are 
kept  up  with  equal  spirit  and  tenderness  in  the 
sixth  stanza :  but  the  second  and  fourth  lines 
ending  with  short  syllables  hurt  the  whole.  The 
seventh  stanza  has  several  minute  faults :  but  I 
remember  I  composed  it  in  a  wild  enthusiasm  of 
passion,  and  to  this  hour  I  never  recollect  it  but 
my  heart  melts,  my  blood  sallies,  at  the  remem- 
brance. 


SEPTEMBER. 

I  entirely  agree  with  that  judicious  philosopher, 
Mr  Smith,  in  his  excellent  Theory  of  Moral  Sen- 
timents, that  remorse  is  the  most  painful  senti- 
ment that  can  imbitter  the  human  bosom.  Any 
ordinary  pitch  of  fortitude  may  bear  up  tolerably 
well  under  these  calamities,  in  the  procurement 


of  which  we  ourselves  have  had  no  hand;  but 
when  our  own  follies,  or  crimes,  have  made  us 
miserable  and  wretched,  to  bear  up  with  manly 
firmness,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  proper  pen!  • 
tential  sense  of  our  misconduct,  is  a  glorious  effort 
of  self  command. 


"  Of  all  the  numerous  ills  that  hurt  our  pence, 
That  press  the  soul,  or  wring  the  mind  with  anjrnUti, 
Beyond  comparison,  the  worst  are  those 
That  to  our  folly  or  our  guilt  we  owe. 
In  every  other  circumstance,  tlie  mind 
Has  this  to  say — •  It  was  no  deed  of  mine  ;' 
But  when  to  all  the  evil  of  misfortune 
This  sting  is  added—4  Blame  thy  foolish  self !' 
Or  worser  far,  the  pangs  of  keen  remorse ; 
The  torturing,  gnaiving,  consciousness  of  guilt — 
Of  guilt,  perhaps,  where  we've  involved  others ; 
The  young,  the  innocent,  who  fondly  lov'd  us. 
Nay.  more,  that  very  lore  their  cause  of  ruin  ! 
O  burning  hell !  in  all  thy  store  of  torments, 
There's  not  a  keener  lash ! 
Lives  there  a  man  so  firm,  who,  while  hta  heart 
Feels  all  the  bitter  horrors  of  his  crime, 
Can  reason  down  its  agonizing  throbs ; 
And,  after  proper  purpose  of  amendment, 
Can  firmly  force  his  jarring  thoughts  to  peace  ? 
O,  happy  !  happy !  enviable  man  ! 
O  glorious  magnanimity  of  soul !" 


Mxncn,  1784. 

I  have  often  observed,  in  the  course  of  my  ex- 
perience of  human  life,  that  every  man,  even  the 
worst,  has  something  good  about  him ;  though  very 
often  nothing  else  than  a  happy  temperam  ent  of  con  - 
stitution  inclining  him  to  this  or  that  virtue.  For 
this  reason,  no  man  can  say  in  what  degree  any 
other  person,  besides  himself,  can  be,  with  strict 
justice,  called  wicked.  Let  any  of  the  strictest 
character  for  regularity  of  conduct  among  us,  ex- 
amine impartially  how  many  vices  he  has  never 
been  guilty  of,  not  from  any  care  or  vigilance,  but 
for  want  of  opportunity,  or  some  accidental  cir- 
cumstance intervening  ;  how  many  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  mankind  he  has  escaped,  because  he  was 
out  of  the  line  of  such  temptation;  and,  what 
often,  if  not  always,  weighs  more  than  all  the  rest, 
how  much  he  is  indebted  to  the  world's  good 
opinion,  because  the  world  does  not  know  all :  I 
say,  any  man  who  can  thus  think,  will  scan  the 
failings,  nay,  the  faults  and  crimes,  of  mankind 
around  him,  with  a  brother's  eye. 

I  have  often  courted  the  acquaintance  of  that 
part  of  mankind,  commonly  known  by  the  ordin- 
ary phrase  of  blackguards,  sometimes  farther  than 
was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  my  character ; 
those  who,  by  thoughtless  prodigality  or  head- 
strong passions,  have  been  driven  to  ruin.  Though 
disgraced  by  follies,  nay,  sometimes  stained  with 
guilt,  I  have  yet  found  among  them,  in  not  a  few 
instances,  some  of  the  noblest  virtues,  magnan- 
imity, generosity,  disinterested  friendship,  and 
even  modesty. 
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APRIL. 

As  I  am  what  the  men  of  the  world,  if  they 
knew  such  a  man,  would  call  a  whimsical  mortal, 
I  have  various  sources  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment, 
which  are,  in  a  manner,  peculiar  to  myself,  or 
some  here  and  there  such  other  out-of-the  way 
person.  Such  is  the  peculiar  pleasure  I  take  in 
the  season  of  winter,  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
year.  This,  I  believe,  may  be  partly  owing  to  my 
misfortunes  giving  my  mind  a  melancholy  cast : 
bxit  there  is  something  even  in  the 

"  Mighty  tempest,  and  the  hoary  waste, 
Abrupt  and  deep,  stretch'd  o'er  the  buried  earth," 

which  raises  the  mind  to  a  serious  sublimity,  fav- 
ourable to  every  thing  great  and  noble.  There 
is  scarcely  any  earthly  object  gives  me  more — I 
do  not  know  if  I  should  call  it  pleasure — but 
something  which  exalts  me,  something  which  en- 
raptures me — than  to  walk  in  the  sheltered  side 
of  a  wood,  or  high  plantation,  in  a  cloudy  winter- 
day,  and  hear  the  stormy  wind  howling  among  the 
trees,  and  raving  over  the  plain.  It  is  my  best 
season  for  devotion ;  my  mind  is  wrapt  up  in  a 
kind  of  enthusiasm  to  Him,  who,  in  the  pompous 
language  of  the  Hebrew  bard,  "  walks  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind."  In  one  of  these  seasons,  just 
after  a  train  of  misfortunes,  I  composed  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

The  wintry  west  extends  his  blast.  1 


Shenstone  finely  observes,  that  love-verses,  writ 
without  any  real  passion,  are  the  most  nauseous  of 
all  conceits  ;  and  I  have  often  thought  that  no  man 
can  be  a  proper  critic  of  love  composition,  except 
he  himself,  in  one  or  more  instances,  have  been  a 
warm  votary  of  this  passion.  As  I  have  been  all 
along  a  miserable  dupe  to  love,  and  have  been  led 
into  a  thousand  weaknesses  and  follies  by  it,  for 
that  reason  I  put  the  more  confidence  in  my  criti- 
cal skill,  in  distinguishing  foppery  and  conceit 
from  real  passion  and  nature.  Whether  the  fol- 
lowing song  will  stand  the  test,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  say,  because  it  is  my  own ;  only  I  can  say  it 
was,  at  the  time,  genuine  from  the  heart : — 
Behind  yon  hill  where  Lugar  flows.  2 


MARCH,  1784. 

There  was  a  certain  period  of  my  life,  that  my 
spirit  was  broke  by  repeated  losses  and  disasters, 
which,  threatened,  and  indeed  effected,  the  utter 
ruin  of  my  fortune.  My  body,  too,  was  attacked 
by  that  most  dreadful  distemper,  a  hypochondria, 


See  p.  1. 


or  confirmed  melancholy.  In  tins  wretched  state, 
the  recollection  of  which  makes  me  yet  shudder, 
I  hung  my  harp  on  the  willow  trees,  except  in 
some  lucid  intervals,  in  one  of  which  I  composed 
the  following : — 

O  thou  Great  Being !  what  thou  art.3 


APRIL. 

The  folio  \ving  song  is  a  wild  rhapsody,  miser- 
ably deficient  in  versification ;  but  as  the  senti- 
ments are  the  genuine  feelings  of  my  heart,  for 
that  reason  I  have  a  particular  pleasure  in  conning 
it  over. 

My  father  was  a  farmer  4 


APRIL. 

I  think  the  whole  species  of  young  men  may 
be  naturally  enough  divided  into  grand  classes, 
which  I  shall  call  the  grave  and  the  merry ; 
though,  by  the  bye,  these  terms  do  not  with  pro- 
priety enough  express  my  ideas.  The  grave  I 
shall  cast  into  the  usual  division  of  those  who  are 
goaded  on  by  the  love  of  money,  and  those  whose 
darling  wish  is  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world. 
The  merry  are  the  men  of  pleasure  of  all  denomi- 
nations ;  the  jovial  lads,  who  have  too  much  fire 
and  spirit  to  have  any  settled  rule  of  action ;  but, 
without  much  deliberation,  follow  the  strong  im- 
pulses of  nature  :  the  thoughtless,  the  careless, 
the  indolent — in  particular  he  who,  with  a  happy 
sweetness  of  natural  temper  and  a  cheerful  vacancy 
of  thought,  steals  through  life — generally,  indeed, 
in  poverty  and  obscurity — but  poverty  and  obscur- 
ity are  only  evils  to  him  who  can  sit  gravely  down 
and  make  a  repining  comparison  betAveen  his  own 
situation  and  that  of  others  j  and  lastly,  to  grace 
the  quorum,  such  are,  generally,  those  whose  heads 
are  capable  of  all  the  toweriugs  of  genius,  and 
whose  hearts  are  wanned  with  all  the  delicacy  of 
feeling. 


AUGUST. 

The  foregoing  was  to  have  been  an  elaborate 
dissertation  on  the  various  species  of  men ;  but  as  I 
cannot  please  myself  in  the  arrangement  of  my 
ideas,  I  must  wait  till  farther  experience  and  nicer 
observation  throw  more  light  on  the  subject. — In 
the  mean  time,  I  shall  set  down  the  following 
fragment,  which,  as  it  is  the  genuine  language  of 
my  heart,  will  enable  any  body  to  determine 
which  of  the  classes  I  belong  to  : — 

There's  nought  but  care  on  ev'ry  han', 
In  ev'ry  hour  that  passes,  O,  6 
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As  the  grand  end  of  human  life  is  to  cultivate  it  is  owing  to  my  being  deficient  in  what  Stcrno 
an  intercourse  with  that  BEING  to  whom  we  owe  j  calls  "  that  understrapping  virtue  of  discretion."-  - 
life,  with  every  enjoyment  that  renders  life  dc-  |  I  am  so  apt  to  a  lapsus  lingua;  that  I  sometimes 


lightful ;  and  to  maintain  an  integritive  conduct 
towards  our  fellow-creatures ;  that  so  by  forming 
piety  and  virtue  into  habit,  we  may  be  fit  mem- 
bers for  that  society  of  the  pious  and  the  good, 
which  reason  and  revelation  teach  us  to  expect 
beyond  the  grave,  I  do  not  see  that  the  turn  of 
mind,  and  pursuits  of  such  a  one  as  the  above 
verses  describe — one  who  spends  the  hours  and 
thoughts  which  the  vocations  of  the  day  can  spare 
with  Ossian,  Shakspeare,  Thomson,  Shenstone, 


think  the  character  of  a  certain  great  man  I  have 
read  of  somewhere  is  very  much  apropos  to  my- 
self— that  he  was  a  compound  of  great  talent  and 
great  folly. — N.  B.  To  try  if  I  can  discover  the 
causes  of  this  wretched  infirmity,  and,  if  possible, 
to  mend  it. 


AcarsT. 

However  I  am  pleased  with  the  works  of  our 
Scotch  poets,  particularly  the  excellent  Ramsay, 


Sterne,  &c. ;  or,  as  the  maggot  takes  him,  a  gun,  !  and  the  still  more  excellent  Fergusson ;  yet  I  am 
a  fiddle,  or  a  song  to  make  or  mend ;  and  at  all  j  hurt  to  see  other  places  of  Scotland,  their  towns, 
times  some  hcart's-dear  bonuie  lass  in  view — I  say  rivers,  woods,  haughs,  &c.,  immortalized  in  such 
I  do  not  see  that  the  turn  of  mind  and  pursuits  of  celebrated  performances,  while  my  dear  native 

country,  the  ancient  bailieries  of  Carrick,  Kyle, 


such  an  one  are  in  the  least  more  inimical  to  the 
sacred  interests  of  piety  and  virtue,  than  the 
even  lawful,  bustling  and  straining  after  the 
world's  riches  and  honours  :  and  I  do  not  see  but 
he  may  gain  heaven  as  well — which,  by  the  bye, 


and  Cunningham,  famous  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  for  a  gallant  and  warlike  race  of 
inhabitants ;  a  country  where  civil,  and  particu- 
larly religious  liberty  have  ever  found  their  first 


devil  he  has  left  behind  him. 


is  no  mean  consideration — who  steals  through  the  j  support,  and  their  last  asylum  ;  a  country,  the 
vale  of  life,  amusing  himself  with  every  little  \  birth-place  of  many  famous  philosophers,  soldiers, 
flower  that  fortune  throws  in  his  way,  as  he  who,  and  statesmen,  and  the  scene  of  many  important 
straining  straight  forward,  and  perhaps  spattering  [  events  recorded  in  Scottish  history,  particularly 
all  about  him,  gains  some  of  life's  little  eminences,  j  a  great  many  of  the  actions  of  the  glorious  WAL- 
where,  after  all,  he  can  only  see  and  be  seen  a  LACE,  the  SAVIOUR  of  his  country ;  yet,  we  have 
little  more  conspicuously  than  what,  in  the  pride  never  had  a  Scotch  poet  of  any  eminence,  to  make 
of  his  heart,  he  is  apt  to  term  the  poor,  indolent  I  the  fertile  banks  of  Irvine,  the  romantic  wood- 
lands and  sequestered  scenes  on  Ayr,  and  the 
heathy  mountainous  source  and  winding  sweep  of 
DOON,3  emulate  Tay,  Forth,  Ettrick,  Tweed,  &c. 

cellent  judge  of  human  character,  hears  an  honourable  testi- 
mony to  the  habitual  firmness,  decision,  and  independence  of 
hi-i  mind,  which  constitute  the  only  solid  basis  of  respectability. 

"  Burns  was  a  very  singular  man  in  the  strength  and  variety 
of  his  faculties. — I  --aw  him,  and  once  only,  in  the  year  1792. 
We  conversed  together  for  about  an  hour  in  the  street  of  Dum- 
fries, and  engaged  in  some  very  animated  conversation.  We 
differed  in  our  sentiments  sufficiently  to  be  rather  vehemently 
engaged— and  this  interview  gave  me  a  more  lively  as  well  as 
forcible  impression  of  his  talents  than  any  part  of  his  writings. 
— He  was  a  great  ORATOR, — an  original  and  very  versatile 
genius." ' — CROMEK. 

3  Little  did  the  Poet  imagine,  when  he  penned  this  modest 
memorandum,  how  soon  he  was  to  render  THE  DOON,  his  native 
stream,  immortal  in  song,  and  how  soon  it  was  to  become,  on 
his  account,  for  ever  classical.  The  Doon  takes  its  ri<e  in  a 
name,  about  eight  miles  in  length,  which  lies 


AUGUST. 

A  Prayer,  when  fainting  fits,  and  other  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  a  pleurisy  or  some  other  danger- 
ous disorder,  which  indeed  still  threatens  me,  first 
put  nature  on  the  alarm  : — 

O  thou  unknown.  Almighty  cause 
Of  all  my  hope  and  fear !  1 


EGOTISMS  FROM  MY  OWN  SENSATIONS. 

MAY. 

I  don't  well  know  what  is  the  reason  of  it,  but, 
some  how  or  other,  though  I  am,  when  I  have  a  j  J^^"^1 

mind,  pretty  generally  beloved,  yet  I  never  could     imbedded  amidst  a  savage  wilderness  of  moor  and  mountain, 
get  the  art  of  commanding  respect.  2    I  imagine 


1  Seep.  4. 

2  '  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  Burns  at  any  time  really  laboured 
under  this  infirmity,  lie  was  successful  in  inquiring  into  its 
causes,  and  also  in  his  efforts  to  amend  it.  When  he  was,  at  a 
later  period  of  life,  introduced  into  the  superior  circles  of 
society,  he  did  not  appear  then  as  a  cypher,  nor  did  he,  by  any 
violation  of  the  dictates  of  omnium  sense,  give  any  occasion, 
even  to  those  who  were  superciliously  disposed  to  look  upon 
him  with  contempt.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  conscious  of  his 


own  moral  and  intellectual  worth,  and  never  abated  an  inch  of 


at  the  junction  of  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Kirkcudbright. 
Throughout  a  course  of  eighteen  miles,  which  intervene  be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  sea,  it  forms  a  boundary  between  the 
hilly  district  of  Carrick,  and  the  comparatively  level  region  of 
Kyle.  The  scenery  on  the  river,  immediately  after  issuing 
from  the  lake,  is  remarkably  woody  and  picturesque,  and  is  a 
favourite  holiday  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county.  It 
is  particularly  beautiful  in  the  grounds  connected  with  the 
mansion  of  Barbeth,  the  seat  of  Colonel  M'Atlam  Cathcart,  of 
Craigengillan. 

Formerly,  the  river  issued  from  the  lake  by  a  precipice  of 
twenty  feet  in  height,  forming  a  fine  cataract.    Now,  it  evades 


this  fall  by  two  artificial  sluices,  which  were  designed  to  reducn 


hi-  just  claims  to  due  consideration.    The  following  extract  of     the  waters  of  the  lake,  with  the  view  of  recovering  some  of  the 
a  letter  from  his  great  and  good  biographer,  who  wai  an  ex-  |  ground  which  it  covered,-  a  transaction  which  has  diminished 
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This  is  a  complaint  I  would  gladly  remedy,  but, 
alas  !  I  am  far  unequal  to  the  task,  both  in  native 
genius  and  education.  Obscure  I  am,  and  obscure 
I  must  be,  though  no  young  poet,  nor  young  sol- 
dier's heart  ever  beat  more  fondly  for  fame  than 
mine — 

"  And  if  there  is  no  other  scene  of  being 
Where  my  insatiate  wish  may  have  its  fill,— 
This  something-  at  my  heart  that  heaves  for  room, 
My  best,  my  dearest  part,  was  made  in  vain." 


the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  lake,  abolished  the  waterfall,  and 
given  only  some  useless  stony  acres  to  the  authors  of  the 
scheme.  Nevertheless,  there  is  still  much  to  interest  the  im- 
agination in  this  lonely  mountain  lake,  and  in  the  rough  sylvan 
glen  through  which  its  waters,  for  some  space,  force  their  way. 
After  passing  Dalmellington,  the  river  is  for  some  miles  very 
time;  but  when  it  approaches  Dalrymple,  it  again  becomes 
picturesque  and  interesting,  which  characters  it  retains  through- 
out the  remainder  of  its  course,  by  Blairston,  Doonholm,  and 
Kirk  Alloway,  till  it  falls  into  the  sea  near  the  Heads  of  Ayr. 

Loch  Doon  is  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  of 
considerable  strength,  the  remains  of  which  may  be  seen  on  a 
small  island  near  its  upper  or  southern  extremity.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  name  of  tlie  lake,  and  consequently  of  the  river 
— a  name  so  endearingly  treasured  up  in  so  many  imaginations 
—arose  from  the  castle,  Dun  (pronounced  Doon}  being  the 
general  appellation  of  such  a  fortress  in  the  ancient  Gaelic  of 
the  district.  The  castle  of  Loch  Doon  figured  in  the  Bruce 
wars.  When  king  Robert  was  defeated  at  Methven,  June,  1306, 
his  faithful  friend  and  brother-in-law,  Sir  Chrystal  Seton,  took 
refu-re  in  this  secluded  fortress,  then  in  the  keeping  of  Arthur, 
a  relative  of  Sir  Gilbert  de  Carrick,  the  progenitor  of  the  family 
of  Kennedy.  The  castle  being  surrendered  by  Arthur,  Sir 
Chrystal  was  taken,  and  ruthlessly  put  to  death,  by  command  of 
king  Edward,  at  Dumfries.  It  was  a  powerful  fortress  for  its 
time,  being  of  a  huge  twelve-sided  figure,  and  protected  not 
only  by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  but  by  the  wildness  of  the 
country  around.  Tradition  represents  it  as  having  been 
possessed  by  Edward  Bruce,  the  king's  heroic  brother,  who  on 
one  occasion  issued  from  it  with  a  thousand  men,  and.  passing 
along  the  red  road  by  Kingswell  to  Straugashiel,  attacked  a 
party  of  English  at  Ilaploch-moss,  and  overthrew  them  with 
great  slaughter.  Fordun  states,  that,  in  1333,  when  Edward 
III.  had  nearly  re-completed  the  subjugation  of  Scotland,  one 
of  the  few  places  of  strength  which  held  out  against  him  was 
"the  fortalice  of  Loch  Doon,  then  called  the  Peel,  the  keeper  of 
which  was  a  brave  man  of  common  rank,  named  John  Thom- 
son." Lord  Hailes  conjectures  that  this  was  the  same  John 
Thomson  who  led  the  Carrick  men  in  the  army  of  Ed»ard 
Bruce  in  Ireland,  and  who,  after  the  overthrow  and  death  of 
that  prince  at  Oundalk,  conducted  the  remains  of  his  forces  into 
.  the  north  of  Ireland.  Till  a  recent  period,  a  large  portion  of 
this  remote  insular  fortress  was  entire,  and  it  contained  a  mag- 
nificent staircase  of  seventy  steps.  Its  dilapidation  is  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  bad  taste  of  a  late  proprietor,  who  used  its 
stones  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  shooting-lodge — a  lodge, 
after  all,  found  too  cold  to  be  inhabited.  Some  years  ago, 
opposite  to  the  grand  entrance  of  Loch  Doon  Castle,  there  were 
found,  at  the  bottom  of  the  loch,  seven  ancient  boats  or  canoes, 
hewn  out  of  solid  oak,  and  twenty-four  feet  long  by  four 
broad;  in  one  of  which  were  a  battle-axe  and  war-club,  both 
apparently  of  great  antiquity. 

In  the  present  work,  a  view  is  given  of  the  Doon  near  its 
source,  aud  also  of  Turnberry  and  Dunure  Castles,  as  charac- 
teristic features  of  that  land  identified  with  the  Poet's  genius. 
Turnberry,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  scene  of  Ms 
nineteenth  summer,  was  more  especially  the  place 

"  Where  Bruce  once  ruled  the  martial  ranks, 
And  shook  his  Carrick  spear ;" 

while  Dunure  and  Turnberry,  with  Colzean  Castle,  may  be 
held  as  perhaps  the  three  most  striking  points  of  that  terrible 
"  Carrick  shore,"  alluded  to  in  "  Tain  o'  Shanter  "  as  the  scene 
of  frequent  shipwrecks  through  the  machinations,  as  was  sup- 
posed, of  a  supernatural  personage.  We  might  further,  \vith- 


SEPTEIIEER. 
There  is  a  great  irregularity  in  the  old  Scotch 
songs,  a  redundancy  of  syllables  with  respect  to 
the  exactness  of  accent  and  measure  that  the 
English  poetry  requires,  but  which  glides  in, 
most  melodiously,  with  the  respective  tunes  to 
which  they  are  set.  For  instance,  the  fine  old 
song  of  '  The  Mill,  Mill,  O,'  to  give  it  a  plain, 
prosaic  reading,  it  halts  prodigiously  out  of 


out  much  licence  of  interpretation,  suppose  these  scenes  to  havo 
t>een  in  the  Poet's  mind  when  he  depicted  the  mantle  of  Coila, 
albeit  they  are  not  in  the  district  superintended  by  that  fair 
jeniua— 

"  By  stately  tower  and  palace  fair, 
And  ruins  pendent  in  the  air, 
Bold  stems  of  heroes  here  and  there, 

I  could  discern; 

Some  seemed  to  muse,  some  seemed  to  dare, 
With  feature  stern." 

Turnberry,  spelled  in  old  writings  Turnbiri,  Tornbery,  and 
Turnbyrri,  was,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the 
principal  house  in  Carrick,  and  the  seat  of  a  powerful  race  of 
native  chiefs,  derived  from  Fergus  lord  of  Galloway,  and  desig- 
nated Earls  of  Carrick,  who  possessed  the  supreme  influence 
in  this  mountainous  region  previous  to  the  rise  of  the  Ken- 
nedies. The  castle  was  situated  on  a  rock  at  the  extremity  of 
a  low  peninsula,  within  the  parish  of  Kirkoswald.  The  sea 
raged  in  front  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  even  found  its  way, 
by  a  creek,  into  the  interior  of  the  fortress.  Behind,  the  low 
territory  just  mentioned  formed  a  pleasant  domain,  on  which 
rose  a  small  town,  long  since  obliterated  from  the  soil.  The 
castle  itself  occupied  about  three-fourths  of  a  Scottish  acre, 
and  must  have  been  originally  an  impressive  structure,  espe- 
cially seen  from  the  sea;  but  only  a  few  feet  of  the  wall  now 
remain. 

Bruce  became  connected  with  this  castle  and  the  district  of 
Carrick  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  it 
continued  to  be  his  own  peculiar  property,  and,  excepting  per- 
haps some  intervals,  that  of  his  descendants,  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  figure  which  his  Carrick 
tenantry  made  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  is  well  known. 
It  is  here  of  importance  to  observe  that  Tuniberry  is  recog- 
nised in  those  early  times  by  the  alternative  appellation  of  the 
palace  of  Carrick,  and  is  the  place  referred  to  in  public  docu- 
ments of  more  recent  date  under  that  name.  "  Carrick"  (mean- 
ing Turnberry)  is  still  enumerated  amongst  the  royal  palaces 
of  Scotland,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  having  the  honorary  office  of 
its  heritable  keeper.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of 
Ailsa. 

Dunure,  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Turnberry,  and 
not  far  from  the  efflux  of  the  Doon,  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  mansion  of  any  consequence  possessed  by  the  family  of 
Kennedy,  whose  early  generations,  down  to  their  attaining  the 
honours  of  the  peerage  about  1452,  were  all  styled  "  of  Dunure." 
It  now  appears  as  a  tall  empty  tower,  occupying  one  of  the 
pinnacles  of  a  ruggedly  rocky  and  unpeopled  coast,  and  a  strik- 
ing monument  of  the  days  when  men  of  power  were  glad  to 
pitch  the'.r  residence  in  any  situation,  however  desolate,  which 
might  promise  more  than  the  usual  advantage  over,  or  refuge 
from,  the  fellow-creatures  with  whom  they  lived  in  a  state  «t 
perpetual  warfare.  We  attach  the  more  romantic  ideas  to  this 

"  ghastly  castle,  that  eternally 

Holds  its  blind  visage  out  to  the  lone  sea," 

when  we  recollect  the  half-savage  circumstances  in  which  the 
Kennedies  lived  flown  to  a  period  when  the  rest  of  southern 
Scotland  was  comparatively  civilised. 

Dunure  Castle,  which  has  been  in  ruins  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  now  gives  a  territorial  designation  to  a  branch  of  tlie 
family  of  Kennedy,  the  present  representative  of  which  is  T. 
F.  Kennedy,  Esq.  of  Dunure,  formerly  representative  in  parlia- 
ment of  the  Ayr  district  of  burghs. 
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measure:  on  the  other  hand,  the  song  set  to  the 
same  tune  in  Bremner's  collection  of  Scotch  songs, 
which  begins  '  To  Fanny  fair  could  I  impart,'  &e. 
it  is  most  exact  measure ;  and  yet,  let  them  both 
be  sung  before  a  real  critic, — one  above  the  biasses 
of  prejudice,  but  a  thorough  judge  of  nature, — 
how  flat  and  spiritless  will  the  last  appear,  how 
trite,  and  lamely  methodical,  compared  with  the 
wild-warbling  cadence,  the  heart-moving  melody 
of  the  first ! — This  is  particularly  the  case  with  all 
those  airs  which  end  with  a  hypermetrical  sylla- 
ble. There  is  a  degree  of  wild  irregularity  in 
many  of  the  compositions  and  fragments  which  are 
daily  sung  to  them  by  my  compeers,  the  common 
people — a  certain  happy  arrangement  of  old 
Scotch  syllables,  and  yet,  very  frequently,  nothing, 
not  even  like  rhyme,  or  sameness  of  jingle,  at  the 
ends  of  the  lines.  This  has  made  me  sometimes 
imagine  that,  perhaps,  it  might  be  possible  for  a 
Scotch  poet,  with  a  nice  judicious  ear,  to  set  com- 
positions to  many  of  our  most  favourite  airs,  par- 
ticularly that  class  of  them  mentioned  above,  inde- 
pendent of  rhyme  altogether. 


There  is  a  noble  sublimity,  a  heart-melting 
tenderness,  in  some  of  our  ancient  ballads,  which 
show  them  to  be  the  work  of  a  masterly  hand : 
and  it  has  often  given  me  many  a  heart-ache  to 
reflect  that  such  glorious  old  bards — bards  who 
very  probably  owed  all  their  talents  to  native 
genius,  yet  have  described  the  exploits  of  heroes, 
the  pangs  of  disappointment,  and  the  meltings  of 
love,  with  such  fine  strokes  of  nature — that  their 
very  names  (O  liow  mortifying  to  a  bard's  vanity!) 
are  now  "  buried  among  the  wreck  of  things  which 
were." 

O  ye  illustrious  names  unknown !  who  could 
feel  so  strongly  and  describe  so  well:  the  last, 
the  meanest  of  the  muses'  train — one  who,  though 
far  inferior  to  your  flights,  yet  eyes  your  path, 
and  with  trembling  wing  would  sometimes  soar 
after  you — a  poor  rustic  bard  unknown,  pays  this 
sympathetic  pang  to  your  memory!  Some  of  you 
tell  us,  with  all  the  charms  of  verse,  that  you 
have  been  unfortunate  in  the  world — unfortunate 
in  love:  he,  too,  has  felt  the  loss  of  his  little  for- 
tune, the  loss  of  friends,  and,  worse  tlian  all,  the 
loss  of  the  woman  he  adored.  Like  you,  all  hia 
consolation  was  his  muse :  she  taught  him  in  rustic 
measures  to  complain.  Happy  could  he  have 
done  it  with  your  strength  of  imagination  and 
flow  of  verse  !  May  the  turf  lie  lightly  on  your 
bones !  and  may  you  now  enjoy  that  solace  and 
rest  which  this  world  rarely  gives  to  the  heart 
tuned  to  all  the  feelings  of  poesy  and  love! 


SEPTEMBER. 

The  following  fragment  is  done  something  in 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  a  noble  old  Scotch 
piece  called  '  M'Millan's  Peggy,'  and  sings  to  the 
tune  of  G  alia  Water. — My '  Montgomerie's  Peggy ' 
was  my  deity  for  six  or  eight  months.  She  had 
been  bred  (though,  as  the  world  says,  without  any 
just  pretence  for  it),  in  a  style  of  life  rather 
elegant — but  as  Vanburgh  says  in  one  of  his 
comedies,  "  My  damn'd  star  found  me  out "  there 
too ;  for  though  I  began  the  affair  merrly  in  a 
gaiet^  de  coeur,  or  to  tell  the  truth,  which  will 
scarcely  be  believed,  a  vanity  of  showing  my 
parts  in  courtship,  particularly  my  abilities  at  a 
billet-doux,  which  I  always  piqued  myself  upon, 
made  me  lay  siege  to  her ;  and  when,  as  I  always 
do  in  my  foolish  gallantries,  I  had  battered 
myself  into  a  very  warm  affection  for  her,  she 
told  me,  one  day,  in  a  flag  of  truce,  that  her  for- 
tress had  been  for  some  time  before  the  rightful 
property  of  another ;  but,  with  the  greatest  friend- 
ship and  politeness,  she  offered  me  every  alliance 
except  actual  possession.  I  found  out  afterwards 
that  what  she  told  me  of  a  pre-engagemcnt  was 
really  true ;  but  it  cost  me  some  heart-aches  to 
get  rid  of  the  affair. 

I  have  even  tried  to  imitate,  in  this  extempore 
thing,  that  irregularity  hi  the  rhyme,  which,  when 
judiciously  done,  has  such  a  fine  effect  on  the 
ear. — 

Altho*  my  bed  were  in  yon  muir.  ' 


SEPTEMBER. 

There  is  a  fragment  in  imitation  of  an  old 
Scotch  song,  well  known  among  the  country  ingle 
sides.  I  cannot  tell  the  name,  neither  of  the 
song  nor  the  tune,  but  they  are  in  fine  unison 
with  one  another. — By  the  way,  these  old  Scottish 
airs  are  so  nobly  sentimental,  that  when  one  would 
compose  to  them,  to  "south  the  tune,"  as  our 
Scotch  phrase  is,  over  and  over,  is  the  readiest 
way  to  catch  the  inspiration,  and  raise  the  bard 
into  that  glorious  enthusiasm  so  strongly  charac- 
teristic of  our  old  Scotch  poetry/  I  shall  here 
set  down  one  verse  of  the  piece  mentioned  above, 
both  to  mark  the  song  and  tune  I  mean,  and  like- 
wise as  a  debt  I  owe  to  the  author,  as  the  repeat- 
ing of  that  verse  has  lighted  up  my  flame  a  thou- 
sand times: — 

When  clouds  in  skies  do  come  together 
To  hide  the  brightness  of  the  sun, 

There  will  surely  be  some  pleasant  weather 
When  a'  their  storms  are  past  and  gone. 


n. 


31)3 


1   See  page  163. 
3  D 
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Though  fickle  fortune  has  deceived  me, 
She  prouiis'd  fair  and  perform 'd  but  ill; 

Of  mistress,  friends,  and  wealth  bereav'd  me, 
Yet  I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  still. 

I'll  act  with  prudence  as  far's  I'm  able, 
But  if  success  I  must  never  find, 

Then  come  misfortune,  I  bid  thee  welcome, 
I'll  meet  thee  with  an  undaunted  mind. 

The  above  was  an  extempore,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  heavy  train  of  misfortunes,  which,  in- 
deed, threatened  to  undo  me  altogether.  It  was 
just  at  the  close  of  that  dreadful  period  already 
mentioned, '  and  though  the  weather  has  bright- 
ened up  a  little  with  me,  yet  there  has  always 
been  since  a  tempest  brewing  round  me  in  the 
grim  sky  of  futurity,  which  I  pretty  plainly  see 
will  some  time  or  other,  perhaps  ere  long,  over- 
whelm me,  and  drive  me  into  some  doleful  -dell, 
to  pine  in  solitary,  squalid  -wretchedness.  How- 
ever, as  I  hope  my  poor  country  muse,  who,  all 
rustic,  awkward,  and  unpolished  as  she  is,  has 
more  charms  for  me  than  any  other  of  the  plea- 
sures of  life  beside — as  I  hope  she  will  not -then 
desert  me,  I  may  even  then  learn  to  be,  if  not 
happy,  at  least  easy,  and  south  a  sang  to  soothe 
my  misery. 


'Twas  at  the  same  time  I  set  about  composing 
an  air  in  the  old  Scotch  style. — I  am  not  musical 
scholar  enough  to  prick,  down  my  tune  properly, 
so  it  can  never  see  the  light,  and  perhaps  'tis  no 
great  matter;  but  the  following  were  the  verses 
I  composed  to  suit  it : — 

O  raging  fortune's  withering  blast,  &c.  2 

The  tune  consisted  of  three  parts,  so  that  the 
above  verses  just  went  through  the  whole  air. 


OCTOBER,  1785. 

If  ever  any  young  man,  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
world,  chance  to  throw  his  eye  over  these  pages, 
let  him  pay  a  warm  attention  to  the  following 
observations,  as  I  assure  him  they  are  the  fruit 
of  a  poor  devil's  dear-bought  experience. — I  have 
literally,  like  that  great  poet  and  great  gallant, 
and,  by  consequence,  that  great  fool,  Solomon, 
"  turned  my  eyes  to  behold  madness  and  folly." 
Nay,  I  have,  with  all  the  ardour  of  lively,  fanci- 
ful, and  whimsical  imagination,  accompanied  with 
a  warm,  feeling,  poetic  heart,  shaken  hands  with 
their  intoxicating  friendship. 

In  the  first  place,  let  my  pupil,  as  he  tenders 
his  own  peace,  keep  up  a  regular,  warm  inter- 
course with  the  Deity.  *  *  * 
\Here  the  MS  closes  abruptly.] 
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BEGUN  IN  EDINBURGH,  APRIL,  1787. 


A3  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  human  life  in 
Edinburgh,  a  great  many  characters  which  are 
new,  to  one  bred  up  in  the  shades  of  life  as  I 
have  been,  I  am  determined  to  take  down  my 
remarks  on  the  spot.  Gray  observes  in  a  letter 
to  Mr  Palgrave,  that  "  half  a  word  fixed  upon, 
or  near  the  spot,  is  worth  a  cart-load  of  recollec- 
tion." 

1  See  the  passage  under  March,  1784. 

2  Seep.  148. 

3  The  above  memoranda  formed  a  part  of  the  rough  mate- 
rials out  of  which  Burns  composed  a  more  extended  and 
elaborate  journal,  commenced  in  the  spring:  of  the  year  1787, 
in  which  he  recorded  his  observations  on  men  and  manners, 
literary  anecdotes,  scraps  of  verse,  favourite  passages  from  liis 
letters,  and  not  a  little  searching  criticism.  That  valuable 
journal,  however,  is  now,  it  is  too  much  to  be  feared,  irre- 
coverably lost.  Cromek  announces  its  probable  fate  in  these 
words :— '  On  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  Burns  took  lodgings 
with  a  Mrs  Carfrae,  in  the  Lawn-market,  where  a  person,  a 
carpenter,  then  working  at  Leith,  often  called  to  see  him. 
This  man,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1787,  or  beginning 
of  1788,  enlisted  into  the  Company  of  Artificers  then  raising 


I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  the  world  in 
general,  but,  with  me,  making  my  remarks  is 
by  no  means  a  solitary  pleasure.  I  want  some 
one  to  laugh  with  me,  some  one  to  be  grave 
with  me,  some  one  to  please  me  and  help  my 
discrimination  with  his  or  her  own  remark ;  and 
at  times,  no  doubt,  to  admire  my  acuteness  and 
penetration. 


to  go  to  Gibraltar.  Just  before  h«  set  oft;  he  got  access  to 
Burns's  room,  in  his  absence,  and  stole  the  book,  which  con- 
tained a  faithful  record  of  every  thing  interesting  that  hap- 
pened to  him  at  Edinburgh,  with  characteristic  sketches  of 
the  different  literary  gentlemen  to  whom  he  had  been  intro- 
duced. He  was  written  to  repeatedly  to  restore  the  book,  a 
clasped  quarto,  but  in  vain.  He  had  even  the  audacity  to 
acknowledge  the  theft,  but  he  refused  to  part  with  the  journal. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  died  in  the  year  1798,  as  he  has  not  been 
hoard  of  since.' 

In  some  editions  of  the  Poet's  works,  fragments  are  given 
under  this  head  from  the  letters  to  Clarinda,  &c.,  being  the  first 
draughts  of  certain  passages  in  the  Poet's  correspondence,  but 
as  the  letters  are  printed  entire  in  this  volume,  these  passages, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  not  repeated  here. 
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The  world  arc  so  busied  with  selfish  pursuit?,  '  when  rounded  with  the  flourish  of  declamatory 


ambition,  vanity,  interest,  or  pleasure,  that  very 
few  think  it  worth  their  while  to  make  any 
observation  on  what  passes  arouml  them,  except 
where  that  observation  is  a  sucker,  or  branch  of 
the  darling  plant  they  are  rearing  in  their  fancy. 
Nor  am  I  sure,  notwithstanding  all  the  senti- 
mental flights  of  novel-writers,  and  the  sage 
philosophy  of  moralists,  whether  we  are  capable 
of  so  intimate  and  cordial  a  coalition  of  friend- 
ship, as  that  one  man  may  pour  out  his  bosom, 
his  every  thought  and  floating  fancy,  his  very  in- 
most soul,  with  unreserved  confidence  to  another, 
without  hazard  of  losing  part  of  that  respect 
which  man  deserves  from  man;  or,  from  the 
unavoidable  imperfections  attending  human  na- 
ture, of  one  day  repenting  his  confidence. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  determined  to  make 
these  pages  my  confidant.  I  will  sketch  every 
character  that  any  way  strikes  me,  to  the  best 
of  my  power,  with  unshrinking  justice.  I  will 
insert  anecdotes  and  take  down  remarks,  in  the 
old  law  phrase,  without  feud  or  favour.  Where 
I  hit  on  any  thing  clever,  my  own  applause  will 
in  some  measure  feast  my  vanity ;  and,  begging 
Patroclus'  and  Achates'  pardon,  I  think  a  lock 
and  key  a  security  at  least  equal  to  the  bosom  of 
any  friend  whatever. 

My  own  private  story  likewise,  my  love-adven- 
tures, my  rambles;  the  frowns  and  smiles  of 
fortune  on  my  hardship;  my  poems  and  fragments 
that  must  never  see  the  light,  shall  be  occasion- 
ally inserted. — In  short,  never  did  four  shillings 
purchase  so  much  friendship,  since  confidence 
went  first  to  market,  or  honesty  was  set  up  to 
sale. 


To  these  seemingly  invidious,  but  too  just,  ideas 
of  human  friendship,  I  would  cheerfully  make  one 
exception — the  connection  between  two  persons 
of  different  sexes,  when  their  interests  are  united 
and  absorbed  by  the  tie  of  love — 

••  When  thought  meets  thought,  ere  from  the  lips  it  part, 
And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  heart." 

There,  confidence,  confidence  that  exalts  them 
the  more  in  one  another's  opinion,  that  endears 
them  the  more  to  each  other's  hearts,  unre- 
servedly "reigns  and  revels."  But  this  is  not 
my  lot,  and,  in  my  situation,  if  I  am  wise  (which, 
by  the  bye,  I  have  no  great  chance  of  being)  my 
fate  should  be  cast  with  the  Psalmist's  sparrow, 
"to  watch  alone  on  the  house-tops." — Oh,  the 
P'ty'-  

I  have  heard  and  read  a  good  deal  of  pliilo- 
sophy,  benevolence,  and  greatness  of  soul:  and 


periods,  or  poured  in  the  miellifluence  of  Par- 
nassian measure,  they  have  a  tolerable  t-HVrt 
on  a  musical  ear;  but  when  all  these  high- 
sounding  professions  arc  compared  with  the  very 
act  and  deed,  as  it  is  usually  performed,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  thing  in,  or  belonging  to, 
human  nature  so  badly  disproportionate.  In  fact, 
were  it  not  for  a  very  few  of  our  kind,  among 
whom  an  honoured  friend  of  mine — whom  to 
you,  Sir,  I  will  not  name — in  a  distinguished 
instance,  the  very  existence  of  magnanimity, 
generosity,  and  all  their  kindred  virtues,  would 
be  as  much  a  question  with  metaphysicians  as 
the  existence  of  witchcrafts. 


The  whining  cant  of  love,  except  in  real  pas- 
sion, and  by  a  masterly  hand,  is  to  me  as  insuffer- 
able as  the  preaching  cant  of  old  father  Smeaton, 
whig-minister  at  Kilmaurs.  Darts,  flames,  cupids, 
loves,  graces,  and  all  that  farrago,  are  just  a 
Mauchline  *  *  *  *, — a  senseless  rabble. 


I  glory  in  being  a  poet,  and  I  want  to  be 
thought  a  wise  man.  I  would  fondly  be  gene- 
rous, and  I  wish  to  be  rich.  After  all,  I  am 
afraid  I  am  a  lost  subject.  "  Some  folk  ha'e  a 
hantle  o*  fauts,  and  I'm  but  a  ne'er-do-weel." 
To  close  this  melancholy  reflection,  I  shall  just 
add  a  piece  of  devotion  commonly  known  in 
Carriek  by  the  title  of  the  wabster's  grace — 

Some  say  we  re>  thieves,  ana  e'en  sae  are  we ! 
Some  say  we  lie,  and  e'en  sae  do  we ! 
Guile  forgi'e  us !  and  I  hope  sae  will  he  1 
Up ! — and  to  your  looms,  lad*  I 


I  have  lately  been  much  mortified  with  con- 
templating an  unlucky  imperfection  in  the  very 
framing  and  construction  of  my  soul ;  namely, 
a  blundering  inaccuracy  of  her  olfactory  organs 
in  hitting  the  scent  of  craft  or  design  in  my  fel- 
low-creatures. I  do  not  mean  any  compliment 
to  my  ingenuousness,  or  to  hint  that  the  defect 
is  in  consequence  of  the  unsuspicious  simplicity 
of  conscious  truth  and  honour.  I  take  it  to  be, 
in  some  way  or  other,  an  imperfection  in  the 
mental  sight ;  or,  metaphor  apart,  some  modifica- 
tion of  dulness.  In  two  or  three  small  instances, 
lately,  I  have  been  most  shamefully  out. 

An  old  man's  dying,  except  he  has  been  a  very 
benevolent  character,  or  in  some  particular  situa- 
tion of  life  that  the  welfare  of  the  poor  or  the 
helpless  depended  on  him,  I  think  an  event  of 
the  most  trifling  moment  to  the  world.  Man  is 
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naturally  a  kind,  benevolent  animal ;  but  he  is 
dropt  into  such  a  needy  situation  here  in  this 
vexatious  world,  and  has  such  a  whoreson, 
hungry,  growling,  multiplying  pack  of  necessities, 
appetites,  passions,  and  desires  about  him,  ready 
to  devour  him  for  want  of  other  food,  that,  in 
fact,  he  must  lay  aside  his  cares  for  others  that 
he  may  look  properly  to  himself. 


Poets,  of  all  mankind,  feel  most  forcibly  the 
powers  of  beauty.  If  they  are  really  poets  of 
nature's  making,  their  feelings  must  be  finer, 
and  their  taste  more  delicate,  than  those  of  most 
of  the  world.  In  the  cheerful  bloom  of  spring, 
or  the  pensive  mildness  of  autumn ;  the  grandeur 
of  summer,  or  the  hoary  majesty  of  winter, — the 
poet  feels  a  charm  unknown  to  the  rest  of  his 
species.  Even  the  sight  of  a  fine  flower,  or  the 
company  of  a  fine  woman  (by  far  the  finest  part 
of  God's  works  below),  have  sensations  for  the 
poetic  heart  that  the  herd  of  mankind  are  stran- 
gers to. 


What  pleasure  is  in  the  power  of  the  fortu- 
nate and  happy,  by  their  notice  and  patronage, 


to  brighten  the  countenance  and  glad  the  heart 
of  depressed  worth !  I  am  not  so  angry  with 
mankind  for  their  deaf  economy  of  the  purse. 
The  goods  of  this  world  cannot  be  divided  with- 
out being  lessened;  but  why  be  a  niggard  of 
that  which  bestows  bliss  on  a  fellow-creature, 
yet  takes  nothing  from  our  own  means  of  enjoy- 
ment ?  We  wrap  ourselves  up  in  the  cloak  of 
our  own  better  fortune,  and  turn  away  our  eyes, 
lest  the  wants  and  woes  of  our  brother- mortals 
should  disturb  the  selfish  apathy  of  our  souls! 


I  have  every  possible  reverence  for  the  much- 
talked-of  world  beyond  che  grave;  and  I  wish 
that  which  piety  believes,  and  virtue  deserves, 
may  be  all  matter-of-fact. 


Strong  pride  of  reasoning,  with  a  little  affec- 
tation of  singularity,  may  mislead  the  best  of 
hearts.  I,  likewise,  in  the  pride  of  despising 
old  women's  stories,  ventured  in  "  the  daring 
path  Spinosa  trod ;"  but  experience  of  the  weak- 
ness, not  the  strength,  of  human  powers,  made 
me  glad  to  grasp  at  revealed  religion. 
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A  bonnie  lass  I  will  confess,   .  .  Vol. 

Adieu!  a  heart-warm,  fond  adieu! 

Admiring  Nature  in  her  wildest  grace,   .  . 

Adown  winding  Nit h  I  did  wander,  . 

Ae  day,  as  Death,  that  gruesome  carle, . 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever,       .  . 

Again  rejoicing  nature  sees, 

Again  the  silent  wheels  of  time, 

A  guid  New-year  I  wish  thee,  Maggie!  . 

Ah,  Chloris!  since  it  may  na  be, 

A  Highland  lad  my  love  was  born, 

A  little,  upright,  pert,  tart,  tripping  wight, . 

All  hail!  inexorable  lord! 

Altho'  my  back  be  at  the  w»',     . 

Altho'  my  bed  were  in  yon  muir, 

Amang  the  trees  where  humming  bec%  .  . 

Among  the  heathy  hills  and  ragged  woods, 

Ance  mair  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December, 

An  honest  man  here  lies  at  rest, 

Anna,  thy  charms  my  bosom  fire, 

And  0,  for  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn ! 

And  O,  my  Eppie,  my  jewel,  my  Eppie! 

A  rose-bud  by  my  early  walk, 

As  cauld  a  wind  as  ever  blew,     . 

As  down  the  burn  they  took  their  way, 

As  father  Adam  first  was  fool'd, 

As  I  came  in  by  our  gate  end, 

As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower,  .  . 

As  I  gaed  down  the  water  side, 

As  I  was  a  wand'ring  ae  midsummer  e'ening,    . 

As  I  was  walking  up  the  street, 

Ask  why  God  made  the  gem  so  small,     . 

AH  Mailie  an'  her  lambs  thegither,    . 

As  on  the  banks  o'  wandering  Nith, 

As  Tarn  the  Chapman  on  a  day, 

A'  the  lads  o'  Thornie-bank, 

Auld  chuckle  Reekie's  sair  distrest, 

Auld  comrade  dear  and  brither  sinner, 

Awa.  Whigs,  awa,       .... 

Awa  wi'  your  witchcraft  o'  beauty's  alarms,    . 

A'  ye  wha  live  by  sowps  o'  drink,     . 

B 

B-mnocks  o'  bear  meal,  .        . 
Beauteous  rose-bud,  young  and  gay, 
Ik-fore  I  saw  Clarinda's  face,  . 
Behind  yon  hills,  where  Lugar  flows,     . 
Below  thir  stance  lie  Jamie's  banes. 
Beyond  thee,  dearie,  beyond  thee,  dearie,    . 
Bless  the  Redeemer,  Cardoncss, 
Blythe,  blythe  and  merry  was  she,  . 
Blythe  hae  I  been  on  yon  hill, 
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Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go! . 

Bonnie  wee  tiling,  oaunie  wee  thing, . 

Braw,  braw  lads  of  Galla  water, . 

Bright  ran  thy  line,  O  Galloway, 

But  lately  seen  in  gladsome  green, 

But  rarely  seen  since  nature's  birth, 

By  Allan  stream  I  chanc'd  to  rove, 

By  yon  castle  wa',  at  the  close  of  the  day, 


Ca'  the  ewes  to  the  knowes,  . 

Can  I  cease  to  care? 

Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy! 

Cauld  is  the  e'enin'  blast, 

Cease,  ye  prudes,  your  envious  railing, 

Clarinda,  mistress  of  my  soul,    . 

Collected,  Harry  stood  a  wee, 

Come  boat  me  o'er,  come  row  me  o'er,  . 

Come,  let  me  take  thee  to  my  breast, 
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Could  ought  of  song  declare  my  pains, 
Curse  on  ungrateful  man,  that  can  be  pleas'd, 
Curst  be  the  man,  the  poorest  wretch  in  life, 

D 

Dear  Smith,  the  sleest,  paukie  thief, 
Deluded  swain,  the  pleasure 
Dire  was  the  hate  at  old  Harlaw,      .  . 

Does  haughty  Gaul  invasion  tlireat  1 
Donald  Brodie  met  a  la*s,      .  .  . 

Duncan  Gray  cam'  here  to  woo, . 
Dweller  in  yon  dungeon  dark, 


Earth'd  up  here  lies  an  imp  of  hell, 
Edina!  Scotia's  darling  seat! . 
Expect  na,  Sir,  in  this  narration, 
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Fair  empress  of  the  Poet's  soul, . 

Fairest  maid  on  Devon  banks,  . 

Fair  fa'  your  honest,  sonsie  face, . 

Fair  the  face  of  orient  day,    . 

Fareweel  to  a'  our  Scottish  fame, 

Farewell,  dear  friend,  may  guid  luck  hit  yon, 

Farewell  old  Scotia's  bleak  domains, 

Farewell  thou  fair  day,  thou  green  earth,  and  yo 

skies,  .  .  .  . 

Farewell,  thou  stream  that  winding  flow?, 
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Farewell,  ye  dungeons  dark  and  strong,     .  Vol.  ii 

Fate  gave  the  word,  the  arrow  sped,              .  i 

Fill  me  with  rosy  wine,  .              .            .  .    i, 

Fintray,  rny  stay  in  worldly  strife,     .            .  i 

First  when  Maggy  was  my  care,  .            .  .  ii 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton !    among  thy  green 

braes,          .....  ii, 

For  lords  or  kings  I  dinna  mourn,            .  .    i, 

Forlorn,  my  love,  no  comfort  near,     .            .  ii. 

Frae  the  friends  and  land  I  love,             .  .  ii, 

Friday  first's  the  day  appointed,      .            .  i 

Friend  of  the  Poet,  tried  and  leal,          .  .    i. 

From  thee,  Eliza,  I  must  go, .            .  ii. 

From  those  drear  solitudes  and  frowsy  cells,  .    i. 

Fy,  let's  a'  to  Kircudbright, .                         .  i. 

G 

Gane  is  the  day,  and  mirk's  the  night,          .  ii. 

Go,  fame,  an'  canter  like  a  filly,  .            .  .    i. 

Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine,  .  .  ii. 
Grant  me,  indulgent  Heaven,  that  I  may  live,  .  i. 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O !      .            .     "       .  ii. 

Guid  mornin' to  your  Majesty !    .            .  .    i. 

Guid  speed  an'  furder  to  you,  Johnnie,         .  i. 

H 

Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild,  distant  shore,  .  ii. 

Had  I  the  wyte,  had  I  the  wyte,  .  .  ii. 

HaiJ,  Poesie!  thou  nymph  reserv'd!  .  .  i. 

Hail!  thairm-inspirin',  rattlin'  Willie!  .  i. 

Has  auld  Kilmarnock  seen  the  deil  ?  .  i. 

Ha!  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin'  ferlie!  .  i. 

Health  to  the  Maxwells'  vet'ran  Chief! .  .  i. 

Heard  ye  o'  the  tree  o'  France,  .  .  i. 

Hear,  Land  o'  Cakes,  and  brither  Scots,  i. 

He  clench'd  his  pamphlets  in  his  fist,  .  i. 

Hee  balou !  my  sweet  wee  Donald,  .  .  ii. 

Her  daddie  forbade,  her  minnie  forbade,  .  ii. 

Here  around  the  ingle  bleezing,  .  .  .  ii. 

Here  awa',  there  awa',  wandering  WTillie,  .  ii. 

Here  Brewer  Gabriel's  fire's  extinct,  .  .  i. 

Here  cursing,  swearing  Burton  lies,  .  .  i. 

Here  is  the  glen,  and  here  the  bower,  .  .  ii. 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear,  .  .  ii. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa',  .  .  ii. 

Here's  to  thy  health  my  bonnie  lass,  .  ii. 

Here  Holy  Willie's  sair  worn  clay,  .  .  i. 
Here  lies  a  mock  Marquis  whose  titles  were 

shamm'd,  .....  i. 

Here  lies  a  rose,  a  budding  rose,  .  .  i. 

Here  lies  John  Bushby,  honest  man!  .  i. 

Here  lies  Johnny  Pigeon,  .  .  .  i. 

Here  lies,  now  a  prey  to  insulting  neglect,  .  i. 

Here  lies  wi'  death  auld  Grizel  Grim,  .  .  i. 

Here  lie  Willie  Michie's  banes,  .  .  i. 

Here  souter  Hood  in  death  does  sleep,  .  .  i. 

Here  Stuarts  once  in  glory  reign'd,  .  .  i. 
Here,  where  the  Scottish  muse  immortal  lives,  i. 

Her  flowing  locks  the  raven's  wing,  .  .  ii. 

He  who  of  Rankine  sang  lies  stiff  and  dead,  i. 

Hey,  the  dusty  miller,  .  .  .  .  ii. 

Honest  Will's  to  heaven  gane,  .  .  i. 

How  can  my  poor  heart  be  glad,  .  .  ii. 
How  cold  is  that  bosom  which  folly  once  fir'd,  i. 
How  cruel  are  the  parents,  .  .  ..  •  "• 
How  lang  and  dreary  is  the  night,  .  .  ii.  22, 
How  pleasant  the  banks  of  the  clear-winding 

Devon,  .  .  .  .  .  ii. 

How  shall  I  sing  Dramlanrig's  Grace,  .  i. 

How  wisdom  and  folly  meet,  mix,  and  unite,  .  i. 

Humid  seal  of  soft  affections,  .  .  .  i. 

Husband,  husband,  cease  your  strife,  .  ii. 


I'm  three  times  doubly  o'er  your  debtor, 
1  am  a  bard  of  no  regard,     .     . 
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I  am  a  son  of  Mars,  who  have  been  hi  many  wars,  i 

I  am  my  mammie's  ae  bairn,       .            .  .  ii. 

I  bought  my  wife  a  stane  o'  lint,        .            .  ii. 

I  call  no  goddess  to  inspire  my  strains,         .  i. 

I  coft  a  stane  o'  haslock  woo',      .            .  .  ii. 

I  do  confess  thou  art  sae  fair,             .  -          .  ii. 
I  dream 'd  I  lay  where  flowers  were  springing,  .  ii. 

I  gaed  a  waefu'  gate  yestreen,    .             .  .  ii. 

I  gat  your  letter,  winsome  Willie,      .            .  i. 

I  hae  a  wife  o'  my  ain,      .             .            .  .  ii. 

I  hold  it,  Sir,  my  bounden  duty,       .  ii. 

I  lang  hae  thought,  my  youthfu'  friend,  .    i. 

I'll  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  town,    .            .  ii. 

I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet,       .            .            .  .  ii. 

I  married  with  a  scolding  wife,          .             .  ii. 

1  mind  it  weel,  in  early  date,       .             .  .    i. 

I  murder  hate,  by  field  or  flood,        .            .  i. 

In  coming  by  the  brig  o'  Dye,      .            .  .  ii. 

Inhuman  man!  curse  on  thy  barb'rous  art,   .  i. 
In  Mauchline  there  dwells  six  proper  young 

belles,       .            .             .             .  ii. 

In  politics  if  thou  would'st  mix,             .  .    i. 

In  se'enteen  hunder  an'  forty-nine,    .            .  i. 

In  simmer  when  the  hay  was  mawn,       .  .  ii. 

In  this  strange  land,  this  uncouth  clime,      .  i. 

Instead  of  a  song,  boys,  I'll  give  you  a  toast,  .    i. 

In  woods  and  wilds,  ye  warbling  throng,      .  i. 

I  once  was  a  maid,  tho'  I  cannot  tell  when,  .    i. 

I  sing  of  a  Whistle,  a  Whistle  of  worth,       .  i. 
Is  there  a  whim-inspired  fool,     .            . 
Is  there,  for  honest  poverty,  .            .             . 
It  is  na,  Jean,  thy  bonnie  face, 
It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  king, 
It  was  the  charming  month  of  May,       . 
It  was  upon  a  Lammas  night,        *    . 


Jamie,  come  try  me,         .  . 

Jockey's  ta'en  the  parting  kiss, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John,       .         -  . 

K 

Kemble,  thou  cur'st  my  unbelief,  , 

Ken  ye  ought  o'  Captain  Grose  ? 
Kilmarnock  wabsters  fidge  an'  claw, 
Kind  Sir,  I've  read  your  paper  through, 
Know  thou,  O  stranger  to  the  fame, 
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Lament  him,  Mauchline  husbands  a',     . 

Lament  in  rhyme,  lament  in  prose,   . 

Landlady,  count  the  lawin',  .  .  : 

Lass,  when  your  mither  is  frae  hame,  .        i 

Lassie  wi'  the  lint  white  locks,    .  .  .  i 

Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam'  down  the  lang  glen,  i 

Late  crippl'd  of  an  arm  and  now  a  leg,         . 

Let  half-starved  slaves  in  warmer  skies, . 

Let  me  ryke  up  to  dight  that  tear, 

Let  other  poets  raise  a  fracas, 

Let  not  woman  e'er  complain,     .  .  .  i 

Life  ne'er  exulted  in  so  rich  a  prize, . 

Like  Esop's  lion,  Burns  says,  "sore  I  feel,"  . 

Lone  on  the  bleaky  hills  the  straying  flocks,     . 

Long  life,  my  lord,  an'  health  be  yours, 

Long,  long  the  night,        .  .  .  .  i 

Lord,  we  thank,  an'  thee  adore, 

Loud  blaw  the  frosty  breezes,     .  .  i 

Louis,  what  reck  I  by  thee,   .  .  i 

M 

Mark  yonder  pomp  of  costly  fashion,     .  .  ] 

Maxwell,  if  merit  here  you  crave,      .  .        i 

Musing  on  the  roaring  ocean,       .  .  •  i 

My  blessings  on  you,  sonsy  wife,  _    ._  . 

My  blessin's  upon  thy  sweet  wee  lippie, . 
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My  bonny  lass,  I  work  in  lir.iss, 
My  bottle  is  my  holy  pool,  . 

M  y  <  'liloris,  mark  how  green  the  groves,  . 

My  curse  upon  thy  venom'd  stanif,   .  . 

My  father  was  a  farmer  upon  the  Carrick  bor- 

der, O,            .            .            .            .            .  ii.  2 

My  Harry  was  a  gallant  g:<y,  .            .            .        ii.  26 

M>  heart  was  anoe  as  blyth  and  free,      .             .  ii.  5 

My  honoured  colonel,  deep  I  feel,      .            .         i.  138 

My  heart  is  a-breaking,  dear  Tittle!         .             .  ii.  35 

.My  heart  is  sair  —  I  dare  na  toll,         .            .        ii.  56 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not 

here,  .                          ....  ii.  30 

My  lady's  gown  there's  gairs  upon't,              .        ii.  61 

My  lord,  I  know  your  noble  ear,  .            .            .    i.  91 

My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet,            .            .        ii.  25 

My  lov'd,  my  honour'd,  much  respected  friend!     i.  42 

My  memory's  no  worth  a  prejen,  .            .            .    i.  25 

My  Peggy's  face,  my  Peggy's  form,    .           .        ii.  61 


N 

Nae  gentle  dames,  though  e'er  sac  fair, . 

No  churchman  am  I  for  to  rail  and  to  write, 

No  more  of  your  guests,  be  they  titled  or  not,  . 

No  more,  ye  warblers  of  the  wood,  no  more! 

No  sculptur'd  marble  here,  nor  pompous  lay,    . 

No  song  nor  dance  I  bring  from  yon  great  city, 

No  Stewart  art  thou,  Galloway, . 

Now  banks  and  braes  are  claith'd  in  green, 

Now  in  her  green  mantle  blithe  nature  arrays, 

Now,  Kennedy,  if  foot  or  horse 

Now  nature  hangs  her  mantle  green, 

Now  nature  deeds  the  flowery  lea,    . 

Now  Robin  lies  in  his  last  lair,     .  .  . 

Now  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers,  . 

Now  spring  has  clad  the  grove  in  jn-een,  . 

Now  westlm'  winds  and  slaught'riug  guns,    . 

O 

f)  a'  yc  pious  godly  flocks, 

O  aye  my  wife,  she  dang  me,  . 

O  bonnie  was  yon  rosy  brier,        .  .  . 

O  cam  ye  here  the  fight  to  shun, 

O!  could  I  give  thee  India's  wealth, 

O  death,  had'st  thou  but  spar'd  his  life, 

O  death!  thou  tyrant  fell  and  bloody,     . 

O'er  the  mist-shrouded  cliffs  of  the  lone  moiuv 

tain  straying,  .  . 

Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw,    . 
O  gat  ye  me,  O  gat  ye  me, 
O  guid  ale  comes,  and  guid  ale  goes,  . 

O  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose,  . 

O  Goudie!  terror  o'  the  Whigs, 
0  had  the  malt  thy  strength  of  mind,    . 
Oh !  had  each  Scot  of  ancient  times, . 
O  how  can  I  he  blythe  and  glad, 
O  how  shall  I  unskilfu'  try,     . 
Oh !  I  am  come  to  the  low  countrie,        . 
Oh,  open  the  door,  some  pity  to  show, 
Oh  sweet  be  thy  sleep  in  the  land  of  the  grave, 
O  Kenmure's  on  and  awa,  Willie! 
O  ken  yo  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  has  gotten,        ii 
()  lassie,  nrt  thou  sleeping  yet, 
O,  Lady  Mary  Ann  looks  o  er  the  castle  wa', 
O  lay  thy  loof  in  mine,  lass,    .  . 

Old  Winter  with  his  frosty  beard,  .  . 

O  leave  novels,  ye  Mauchline  belles, . 
O  leeze  me  on  my  spinning- wheel,          . 
O  leeze  me  on  my  wee  thing, . 
O  Logan,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide, 
O  lovely  Polly  Stewart ! 
O  hive  will  venture  in, 
O  Mally's  meek,  Mally's  sweet, 
O  Mary,  at  thy  window  be, 
O  May,  thy  morn  was  ne'er  sac  sweet,  . 

O  meikle  do  I  rue,  fausc  love,      .  .  . 

O  meikle  thinks  my  luve  o'  my  beauty, 
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O  merry  hae  I  been  tecthin'  a  heckle, 

<  i  iniik,  mirk  is  this  midnight  hour,  . 

O  mount  and  go,    .... 

O  my  love's  like  a  red,  red  rose, 

On  a  bank  of  flowers,  in  a  summer  day,  . 

Once  fondly  lov'd,  and  still  renieinbcr'd  dear, 

On  Ccssnock  banks  there  lives  a  lass, 

One  night  as  I  did  wander,     . 

One  Queen  Artemisa,  as  old  stories  tell, . 

O,  once  I  lov'd  a  bonnie  lass,  . 

O  Philly,  happy  be  that  day, 

O  poortith  cauld  and  restless  love, 

( >i>press'd  with  grief,  oppress'd  with  care, 

O  raging  fortune's  withering  blast,     . 

O  rattlin',  roarin'  Willie,   . 

O  rough,  rude,  ready-witted  Rankine, 

Orthodox,  orthodox,          .  .  . 

O  sad  and  heavy  should  I  part, 

O  saw  ye  bonnie  Lesley,  . 

O  saw  ye  my  dear,  my  Phely! 

O  saw  ye  my  dearie,  my  Kppie  M'Nabl  . 

O  stay,  sweet  warbling  wood-lark,  stay, 

O  steer  her  up.  and  hand  her  guun, 

O  tell  na  me  o  wind  and  rain, 

O  this  is  no  my  ain  lassie,       .  .  . 

O  Thou  dread  Pow'r,  who  reiim'st  above, 

O  Thou  Great  Being  !  what  thou  art,  . 

O  Thou  in  whom  we  live  and  move, 

O  thou  pale  orb,  that  silent  shines,    .  . 

O  Thou,  the  first,  the  greatest  friend,     . 

O  Thou  unknown,  Almighty  Cause,  . 

O  Thou,  wha  in  the  heavens  dost  dwell, 

O  thou!  whatever  title  suit  thee, 

O  thou,  who  kindly  dost  provide, 

O  thou  whom  Poetry  abhors, 

O  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day, 

Out  over  the  Forth  I  look  to  the  north, 

Our  thrissles  flourish  d  fresh  and  fair,    . 

O  wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  town?  .  .  . 

O  wat  ye  what  my  minnie  did,     . 

O,  were  I  on  Parnassus'  hill !  . 

O,  were  my  love  yon  lilac  fair,  .  .  i 

O  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast,    . 

O  wha  is  she  that  lo'es  me,    . 

O  wha  my  babie  clouts  will  buy? 

O  wha  will  to  St.  Stephen's  house,    . 

O  whar  gat  ye  that  bonnie  blue  bonnet  f 

O  whar  did  ye  get  that  hauvcr  meal  bannock? 

O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad, .        i 

O  wilt  thou  go  wi'  me,  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbftr! 

O  Willie  brew'd  a  peek  o'  maut, 

O  why  the  deuce  should  I  repine, 

O  ye  wha  are  sae  gnid  yoursel', 

O  yc  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains, 


Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bny  mare, 
Pity  the  tuneful  muses'  helpless  train, 
Powers  celestial,  whose  protection 

R 

Rash  mortal,  and  slanderous  poet,  thy  name, 
Raving  winds  around  her  blowing,     . 
Revered  defender  of  beauteous  Stuart, 
Right,  Sir,  your  text  I'll  prove  it  true,    . 
Robin  shurc  in  hairst, 
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Sad  bird  of  night,  what  sorrows  call  thcc  forth,    i. 

Sad  thy  tale,  thou  idle  page, 

Sac  flaxen  were  her  ringh  K  . 

Say,  sages,  what's  the  charm  on  earth,    . 

Sei'.ts,  \vlia  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 

Searching  auld  wives'  barrels, 

See  the  smoking  bowl  before  usl 
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Papre  ! 

Sensibility,  how  charming,            .            .  Vol.    i.  183 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing,   .            .  .        ii.     84 

She's  fair  and  fause  that  causes  my  smart,  .  ii.    53 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, .  .        ii.  112 
ShrewM  Willie  Smellie  to  Crochallan  came,       .   i.  141 

Sic  a  reptile  was  Wat,              .            .  .         i.  143 

Simmer  s  a  pleasant  time,             .            .  .  ii.    27 
Sing  on,  sweet  thrush,  upon  the  leafless  bough,     i.  131 

Sir,  as  your  mandate  did  request,            .  .    i.     60 

Sir,  o'er  a  gill  I  gat  your  card,            .  i.    27 

Sir,  Wisdom's  a  fool  when  he's  fou',        .  .    i.    29 
Sleep'st  thou,  or  wak'st  thou,  fairest  creature?  .  ii.  126 

Slow  spreads  the  gloom  my  soul  desires,  .        ii.    71 

Some  books  are  lies  frae  end  to  end,       .  .   i.     1 1 

Some  hae  meat  and  canna  eat,           .  .         i.  145 

Spare  me  thy  vengeance,  Galloway,         .  .    i.  146 

Stay,  my  charmer,  can  you  leave  me  ?  .        ii.     18 

Still  anxious  to  secure  your  partial  favour,  .         i.  1 34 

Stop,  passenger!  my  story's  brief,             .  .   i.  118 

Stop,  thief!  dame  Nature  cried  to  Death,  .         i.  148 

Streams  that  glide  in  orient  plains,         .  .  ii.    24 

Sweet  fa's  the  eve  on  Craigieburn,     .  .        ii.  134 

Sweetest  May,  let  love  inspire  thee,        .  .  ii.     10 

Sweet  floweret,  pledge  o'  meikle  love,  .         i.    34 

Sweet  naivete  of  feature,  .            .            .  .   i.  134 


Talk  not  to  me  of  savages,  .  .  .   i. 

Tarn  Samson's  weel-worn  clay  here  lies,       .         i. 

That  there  is  falsehood  in  his  looks,        .  .    i. 

The  bairns  gat  out  wi'  an  unco  shout,  .        ii. 

The  black-headed  eagle,  .  .  .  .    i. 

The  blude  red  rose  at  Yule  may  blaw,  .        ii. 

The  bonniest  lad  that  e'er  I  saw,  .  .  ii. 

The  Catrine  woods  were  yellow  seen,  .        ii. 

The  cats  like  kitchen,       .  .  .  .  ii. 

The  Cooper  o'  Cuddie  cam'  here  awa',          .        ii. 

The  day  returns,  my  bosom  burns,          .  .  ii. 

The  De'il  cam'  fiddlin'  thro'  the  town,          .        ii. 

The  Devil  got  notice  that  Grose  was  a-dying,    .   i. 

Thee,  Caledonia,  thy  wild  heaths  among,     ".         i. 

The  friend,  whom,  wild  from  wisdom's  way,     .   i. 

The  gloomy  night  is  gath'ring  fast,    .  .        ii. 

The  greybeard,  old  wisdom,  may  boast  of  his 
treasures,  .  .  .  .  .  i. 

The  heather  was  blooming,  the  meadows  were 
mawn,  .  .  .  .  .  ii. 

Their  groves  o'  sweet  myrtle  let  foreign  lands 
reckon,  .....  ii. 

The  king's  most  humble  servant,  I,         .  .   i. 

The  lamp  of  day  with  ill-presaging  glare,  .    i. 

The  lazy  mist  hangs  from  the  brow  of  the  hill,    ii. 

The  lovely  lass  of  Inverness,         .  .  .  ii. 

The  man,  in  life  wherever  plac'd,        .  .        i. 

The  noble  Maxwells  and  their  powers,   .  .  ii. 

The  ploughman  he's  a  bonnie  lad,      .  .        ii. 

The  poor  man  weeps — here  Gavin  sleeps,  .    i. 

There's  auld  Rob  Morris  that  wons  in  yon  glen,  ii. 

There's  a  youth  in  this  city,  it  were  a  great  pity,  ii. 

There's  braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes,         .  ii. 

There's  death  in  the  cup,  sae  beware  !  .         i. 

There's  news,  lasses,  news,  .  .  .  ii. 

There  liv'd  a  carle  on  Kellyburn  braes,         .        ii. 

There  liv'd  a  lass  in  yonder  dale, .  .  .  ii. 

There  was  a  lass,  they  ca'd  her  Meg,  .        ii. 

There  was  a  bonnie  lass,  and  a  bonnie  bonnie 
lass,  .  .  .  .  ii. 

There  was  a  lad  was  born  in  Kyle,          .  .  ii. 

There  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  fair,    .  .        ii. 

There  was  a  wife  wonn'd  in  Cockpen,      .  .  ii. 

There  was  once  a  day,  but  old  Time  then  was 
young,  .  .  .  .  .  ii. 

There  were  five  carlins  in  the  south,  .  .         i. 

There  were  three  kings  into  the  east,      .  .    i. 

The  simple  bard,  rough  at  the  rustic  plough,     .    i. 

The  small  birds  rejoice  in  the  green  leaves  return- 
ing, .  .  .  .  ii. 

The  smiling  spring  comes  in  rejoicing,    .  .  ii. 
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The  solemn  league  and  covenant, 

The  sun  had  clos'd  the  winter  day, 

The  tailor  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimbles  and  a' 

The  Thames  flows  proudly  to  the  sea,  . 

The  tither  morn,  when  I  forlorn, 

The  weary  pund,  the  weary  pund,     .  . 

The  wind  blew  hollow  frae  the  hills, 

The  wintry  west  extends  his  blast,    .  . 

Thickest  night,  o'erhang  my  dwelling!    . 

Thine  am  I,  my  faithful  fair,  .  .  i 

Thine  be  the  volumes,  Jessy  fair, 

This  day,  Time  winds  th'  exhausted  chain,  . 

This  wot  ye  all  whom  it  concerns,     .  . 

Though  cruel  fate  should  bid  us  part,    . 

Thou  bed,  in  which  I  first  began,       .  . 

Thou  flattering  mark  of  friendship  kind, 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie!          .  . 

Thou  lingering  star,  with  less'ning  ray,   . 

Thou  of  an  independent  mind,  .  , 

Thou's  welcome,  wean !  mishanter  fa'  me, 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead, . 

Thou,  who  thy.  honour  as  thy  God  rever'st, 

Through  and  through  the  inspired  leaves,     . 

"Tis  friendship's  pledge,my  young,  fair  friend,  i.  134, 141 

To  Riddel,  much  lamented  man, 

To  thee,  lov'd  Nith,  thy  gladsome  plains, 

True-hearted  was  he,  the  sad  swain  o'  the  Yar- 
row, ...... 

Turn  again,  thou  fair  Eliza,    . 

'Twas  even — the  dewy  fields  were  green, 

'Twas  in  that  place  o'  Scotland's  isle, 

'Twas  hi  the  seventeen  hundred  year,     . 

'Twas  na  her  bonnie  blue  e'e  was  my  ruin,  . 

'Twas  where  the  birch  and  sounding  thong  are 
plied,  .... 


U 

Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me,    . 
Upon  a  simmer  Sunday  morn, 
Upon  that  night,  when  fairies  light, 
Up  wi'  the  carles  o'  Dysart,  . 

W 


.  ii.  19 

i.  17 

.  i.  54 

ii.  52 


Wae  is  my  heart,  and  the  tear's  in  my  e'e,  .  ii.  60 
Wae  worth  thy  power,  thou  cursed  leaf,  .  i.  75 
Was  e'er  poor  poet  sae  befitted,  .  .  .  i.  147 

Weary  fa'  you,  Duncan  Gray,  .  .         ii.    20 

We  cam'  na  here  to  view  your  warks,     .  .    i.  141 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, .  i.     64 

Wee,  sleekit,  cowVin,  tiui'rous  beastie,  .  .   i.    33 

Wha  is  that  at  my  bower  door?  .  .  .  ii.     40 

Whare  hae  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad?    .  .        ii.     34 

What  ails  you  now,  ye  lousy  b h,    .  .    i.     62 

What  can  a   young  lassie,  what  shall  a  young 

lassie,         .....        ii. 
What  dost  thou  in  that  mansion  fair?     .  .   i. 

What  needs  this  din  about  the  town  o'  Lon'on,     i. 
What  will  I  do  gin  my  hoggie  die?    .  .        ii. 

What  of  earls  with  whom  you  have  supp'd,      .    i. 
Wha  will  buy  my  troggin,  i. 

When  biting  Boreas,  fell  and  doure,        .  . 

When  by  a  gen'rous  public's  kind  acclaim,   . 
When  chapman  billies  leave  the  street,  .  , 

When  chill  November's  surly  blast,  . 
When  death's  dark  stream  I  ferry  o'er,  .  . 

When  first  I  began  for  to  sigh  and  to  woo  her, 
When  first  I  came  to  Stewart  Kyle,   . 
When  first  my  brave  Johnnie  lad,  .  . 

When  Guildford  good  our  pilot  stood, 
When  I  think  on  the  happy  days, 
When  Januar'  wind  was  blawing  cauld, 
When  lyart  leaves  bestrew  the  yird,        .  , 

When  Nature  her  great  master-piece  designed, 
When  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star,    .  .  ii.  83,  88 

When  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers,  .        ii.    27 

When  wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  blawn,  .  ii.  94 
Where,  braving  angry  winter's  storms, 
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40 

146 

115 

18 

144 

136 

8 

87 

120 

58 

141 

69 

8 

36 

85 

10 

56 

28 
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INDKX  TO  FIRST  LINES. 


Page 

When deceased  to  the  devil  went  down,  Vol  i.  146 

live  ye,  my  bonnie  lass!  .  •  ii-     43 

are  the  joys  I  have  met  in  the  morning,    ii.   114 

52 
26 
20 
128 
103 
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Where  Cart  rins  rowin'  to  the  sea, 
While  at  the  stook  the  shearers  cow'r,    . 
While  liners  an'  woodbines  budding  green,  . 
While  Europe's  eye  is  fix'd  on  mighty  tilings, 
While  larks  with  little  wing,  . 
While  new-ca'd  kye  rowt  at  the  stake,  . 
While  virgin  Spring  by  Eden's  flood, 
While  winds  frae  aff  Ben  Lomond  blaw, 
Whoe'er  he  be  that  sojourns  here,     . 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  O  reader,  know, 
Whoc'er'thou  art,  these  lines  now  reading,   . 
Whom  will  you  send  to  London  town,    . 
Why  am  I  loth  to  leave  this  earthly  scene?  . 
Why,  why,  tell  thy  lover, . 
Why,  ye  tenants  of  the  lake, . 
Wi'  braw  new  branks  in  meikle  pride,    . 
Willie  Wastle  dwalt  on  Tweed, 
Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie?         .  .  . 

With  Pegasus  upon  a  day. 
Wow,  but  your  letter  made  me  vauntic! 
11. 


i.  125 

i.  5 

i.  14-2 

i.  140 

i.  90 

i.  135 

i.  4 

ii.  142 

i.  89 

i.  84 

ii.  47 

ii.  83 

ii.  118 

i.  124 

i.  104 


Ye  banks  and  braes  o*  lionnie  Doon, 
Ye  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  aroui  d, 
Ye  flowery  banks  o1  bonnie  Doon, 
Ye  gallant*)  bright,  I  red  you  right,  . 
Ye  hae  lien  a'  wrang,  lassie, 
Ye  holy  walls,  that  still  sublime, 
Ye  hypocrites!  are  tht-si-  your  pranks!    . 
Ye  Irish  lords,  ye  knights  an*  squires, 
Ye  Jacobites  by  name,  give  an  ear, 
Ye  men  of  wit  and  wealth,  why  all  this  sneer- 
ing, .  ... 
Ye  sons  of  old  Killie,  assembled  by  \\  illie, 
Yestreen  I  had  a  pint  o'  wine, 
Ye  true  "Loyal  Natives,"  attend  to  my  song,     . 
Young  Jamie,  pride  of  a*  the  plain,    . 
Young  Jockey  was  the  blythest  l:nl,       . 
Young  Peggy  blooms  our  bonniest  lass, 
Von  wand'ring  rill,  that  marks  the  hill,  . 
Yon  wild  mossy  mountains,  sac  lofty  and  wide, 
You're  welcome  to  despots,  Dumourier. . 


1'  ./•• 

Vol.  ii.  47 

ii.  85 

.  ii.  47 

ii.  '.'7 

.  ii  29 

i.  107 

.    i.  143 

i.  411 


ii.    46 


i.  U5 

ii.  1 ! 

ii.  6-2 

i.  146 

ii.  55 

ii.  34 

ii.  5 

ii.  G9 

ii.  3d 
67 


Your  news  and   review,  Sir,  I've  read  through 

and  through,  Sir,        .  .  .  .   i     .07 

Yours  this  moment  I  unseal,   .  .  .        L  149 
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GLOSSARY 


THIS  embraces  all  the  definitions  given  by  Burns  himself  in  his  own  Glossary  to  the  first  edition 
of  his  Poems,  with  the  additional  explanation  of  other  Scottish  words  and  phrases,  which  the 
Poet  made  use  of  in  his  songs  and  later  productions.  Burns  introduces  his  Glossary  with  the 
following  useful  directions  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  Scottish  words. 

"  The  ch  and  gh  have  always  the  guttural  sound.  The  sound  of  the  English  diphthong  oo,  is  commonly  spelled 
ou.  The  French  M,  a  sound  which  often  occurs  in  the  Scottish  language,  is  marked  oo,  or  ui.  The  a  in  gen- 
uine Scottish  words,  except  when  forming  a  diphthong,  or  followed  by  an  e  mute  after  a  single  consonant,  sounds 
generally  like  the  broad  English  a  in  wall.  The  Scottish  diphthong  ae,  always,  and  ea,  very  often,  sound  like  the 
French  e  acute.  The  Scottish  diphthong  ey  sounds  like  the  Latin  ei." 

To  this  may  be  added  the  following  general  rules  regarding  the  distinctions  between  English  and 
Scottish  orthography,  in  words  which  are  originally  the  same,  having  only  a  letter  changed  for 
another,  or  sometimes  one  taken  away  or  added. 

I. — In  many  words  ending  with  an  I  after  an  a,  o,  or  u,  the  I  is  rarely  sounded  in  Scotland,  as  All  (English), 
A'  (Scots)  :— Call,  Ca'  -Small,  Sma'— False,  Pause— Malt,  Maid— Full,  Fit'— Pull,  Pu\  &c. 

II. — The  I  changes  in  Scotland  to  a  w  or  u  after  a  or  o,  and  is  frequently  sunk  before  another  consonant,  as, 
Balm,  Batcm — Balk,  Bauk — Boll,  Bow— Poll,  Pow,  &c. 

Ill- — An  o  before  Id  changes  to  a  or  au,  as  Old,  Auld — Bold,  Bauld— Cold,  Cavld — Told,  TauU,  &c. 

IV. — The  o,  oe,  ow,  is  changed  to  a,  ae,  or  ai,  as  Off,  Aff—loe,  Tae—Ovm,  Ain— Cloth,  Claith— Most,  Maid, 
Song,  Sang,  &c. 

v. — The   o  or  M  is  frequently  changed  into  i,  as,  Another,  Anither — Brother,  Brither — Foot,  Fit— Hone)', 
I       Hinny — Nuts,  Nits — Run,  Rin,  &c. 


A',  All. 

Aback,  away,  aloof. 

Abeiffh,  at  a  shy  distance. 

Aboon,  above,  up. 

Abread,  abroad,  in  sight. 

Abreed,  in  breadth. 

Adle,  putrid  water. 

Ae,  one. 

Aff,  off;  Aff  loof,  off  hand,  unpre- 
meditated. 

Afore,  before. 

Aft,  oft. 

Aften,  often. 

A  (/ley,  off  the  right  line,  wrong,  sim- 
ilar to  the  word  Ajee,  awry. 

Aiblins,  perhaps. 

Aik,  oak. 

Ain,  own. 

Airl-penny,  a  silver  penny  given  as 
earnest  or  hiring  money. 

Airles,  earnest  or  hiring  money. 

Aim,  iron,  a  tool  of  that  metal,  a 
mason's  chisel. 

Airt,  to  direct. 

Airts,  points  of  the  compass. 

Aith,  an  oath. 

Aits,  oats. 

Aiver,  an  old  horse. 

Aizle,  a  hot  cinder. 

Ajee,  awry,  on  one  side. 

A /alee,  alas! 

Alane,  alone. 

Akwart,  awkward. 

A  maist,  almost. 


Amang,  among. 

An',  and,  if. 

Ance,  once. 

Ane,one,  and. 

Anent,  over  against,  concerning, 
about. 

Anither,  another. 

Ase,  ashes. 

Asklent,  asquint,  aslant. 

A  steer,  abroad,  stirring,  in  a  fer- 
ment. 

Athart,  athwart. 

AugJtt,  possession,  as,  in  a'  my  aught, 
in  all  my  possession. 

Auld,  old. 

AuUtfarran,or  auldfarrant,sagac\ous, 
cunning,  prudent. 

Avid  lang  syne,  olden  time,  days  of 
other  years. 

Auld-skoon,  literally  old  shoes,  but 
used  metaphorically  for  a  dis- 
carded lover. 

A  uld-warld,  old  fashioned. 

Aumous,  alms,  gift  to  a  beggar. 

Aumous-dish,  a  beggar's  dish  for  re- 
ceiving alms,  a  vessel  for  collecting 
money  for  the  poor  at  church. 

Aumry,  close  cupboard,  for  keeping 
victuals,  dishes,  &c. 

Ava,  at  all. 

A  tva',  away. 

Aw  fit",  awful. 

Awn,  the  beard  of  barley,  oats,  &c. 

Awnie,  bearded. 

Ayont,  beyond. 
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Ba',  Ball. 

Backets,  ash  boards ;  Backet  or  Baikey, 

a  wooden  coal  scuttle. 
Baddins,  comin',  coming  back,  re- 
turning. 
Bad,  did  bid. 
Baide,  endured,  did  stay. 
Baggie,  the  belly. 
Bainie,  having  large  bones,  stout. 
Bairn,  a  child. 
Bairntime,  a  family  of   children,  a 

brood. 
Baith,  both. 
Ban,  to  swear  or  curse;  reproach, 

censure. 
Bane,  bone. 
Bang,  to  beat,  to  strive,  to  excel ;  a 

bang,  a  blow,  also  a  great  number. 
Bannocks,  a  sort  of  bread,  thicker 

than  cake,  and  round  in  shape. 
Baps,  rolls  of  bread. 
Bardie,  diminutive  of  bard. 
Barefit,  barefooted. 
Barley-bree,    malt-liquor,     ale     or 

beer. 

Barmie,  of,  or  like  barm. 
Batch,  a  crew,  a  gang. 
Baits,  botts,  colic. 
Bauchie  bird,  the  bat. 
Baudrons,  a  cat. 
Bauld,  bold. 

Bmvbce,  a  halfpenny ;  batvbees, money 
Bawk,  bank,  a  strip  of  unploughed 

laud. 


GLOSSARY. 


Jut,  having  a  white  stripe  down 
the  face. 
/.'  .  ••  to  let  be,"  to  give  over,  to  cense. 

/.'  Of,  barley. 

,  diminutive  of  beast. 
•  nun,  one  that  prays  for  or  to, 
a  i>oor  pensioner. 
Bi-i-k.  to  bask. 
Jln't,  to  add  fuel  to  fire, 
/!•  I/mid,  t>egan. 
Begitnk,  beuoke,  trick. 
Beld,  bald. 
Belyve,  by  and  by. 

Ben,  the  spence  or  parlour,  the  inner 

apartment.     "To  bring  far  ben," 

to  treat  with  great  respect  and 

hospitality. 

Benlumond,  a    noted    mountain   in 

Dumbartonshire. 
/'        'at  bore,  innermost  hole. 
Beniiisun,  blessing. 
Bent,  a  kind  of  grass ;  "  ta'en  the 
bent,"  metaphorically  taken  the 
moor,  run  away. 
liitlmnkit,  grace  after  meat. 
Ili- iik.  a  book. 
Bicker,  a    kind  of  wooden   dish,  a 

short  race. 

Bide,  8t«y,  reside,  endure. 
Bie,  or  Bield,  shelter. 
Bien,  wealthy,  plentiful. 
Biii,  to  build. 
Biyyin,  building  a  house. 
Biiifit,  built. 

Bifi>/onet,  a  linen  cap  or  coif. 
Bill,  a  bull. 

BiHie,  a  brother,  a  young  fellow. 
Biny,  a  heap  of  grain,  potatoes,  \c. 
Birk,  birch. 
Birken-shaw,  birchcn-wood-shaw,  a 

small  wood. 

Birkie,  a  forward,  lively  fellow. 
Birle,  to  drink,  "birling  the  baw- 
bee," clubbing  for  drink. 
Birring,  the  noise  of  partridges,  &c. 

when  they  spring. 
Bines,  bristles. 

Bit,  crisis,  nick  of  time ;  used  also  as 
a  diminutive,  as  "  a  bit  burn,"  a 
small  rivulet,  "  a  bit  lassie,"  a 
little  girl. 

Bittock,  little  bit,  short  distance. 
Bizz,  a  bustle,  to  buzz. 
Blastie,  a  shrivelled  dwarf,  a  term  of 

contempt. 
Blastit,  blasted. 
Blate,  bashful,  sheepish. 
Mil/ier,  bladder. 
B/itud,  a  flat  piece  of  any  thing;  to 

slap. 
Blue,  pale  blue,  the  colour  of  the 

skin  when  bruised. 
Blaw,  to  blow,  to  boast;  "blaw  i' 

my  lug,"  to  flatter. 
B/rerit,  bleared,  sore  with  rheum, 

bedimmcd  with  weeping. 
Bleert  and  I  Jin,  bleared  and  blind. 
Bleeziiiff,  blazing. 
Blellum,  idle  talking  fellow. 
Blether,  to  talk  idly,  nonsense. 
Blethers,  babbling,  foolish  talk. 
Bleth'rin,  talking  idly. 
Blink,  a  little  while,  a  smiling  look, 

to  look  kindly,  to  shine  by  fits. 
Blinker,  a  term  of  contempt. 
/i/inkin,  smirkinjr. 

B!ue-gmen,  one  of  those  beggars  who 
get  annually,  on  the  king's  birth- 
day, a  blue  cloak  or  gown,  with  a 
badge. 
"tiff,  blood. 


Btuuiic,  miv-'lling. 

.  si, iv. I.  ;i  l.-irge  piece. 

Buck,  to  vomit,  to  gush  intermit- 
tently. 

/?/*//«,  a  small  copper  coin. 

Ho<iif,  a  small  morass. 

JliK/les,  spirits,  hobgoblins. 

Bonnie  or  bonny,  handsome,  beaut  iful . 

Booril,  a  board . 

Boortree  or  bit1  tree,  the  shrub  elder; 
planted  much  of  old  in  hedges  of 
barn-yards,  &e. 

Boost,  behoved,  must  needs. 

Bore,  a  hole  in  the  wall. 

Botch,  an  angry  tumour. 

Bitufiny,  drinking,  making  merry 
with  liquor. 

B<iu--k'iil,  cabbage. 

Bowt,  bended,  crooked. 

Bnie,  a  declivity,  a  precipice,  the 
slope  of  a  hill. 

Braid,  broad. 

Braik,  a  kind  of  harrow. 

Brainge,  to  run  rashly  forward . 

Bruk,  broke,  made  insolvent. 

lirankie,  gaudy. 

Branks,  a  kind  of  wooden  curb  for 
horses. 

Brash,  a  sudden  illness. 

Brats,  coarse  clothes,  rags;  the  term 
is  also  applied  to  children. 

Brattle,  a  short  race,  hurry,  fury. 

Brtitc,  fjne,  handsome,  well-dressed. 

Bratclys  or  Itrawlie,  very  well,  finely, 
heartily. 

Brarie,  a  morbid  sheep,  or  the  mut- 
ton of  a  sheep  which  has  been 
smothered  in  snow. 

Breastie,  diminutive  of  breast. 

Breastit,  did  spring  up  or  forward. 

Breckcn,  fern. 

Bri-if,  an  invulnerable  or  irresistible 
spell. 

Breeks,  breeches. 

Brent,  smooth,  clear. 

Brie,  juice,  liquid. 

Brig,  a  bridge. 

Brisket,  breast,  the  bosom. 

Britlier,  a  brother. 

Brock,  a  badger. 

Brogue,  a  hum,  a  trick. 

Broo,  broth,  liquid,  water. 

Broose,  a  race  at  country  weddings, 
who  shall  first  reach  the  bride- 
groom's house  on  returning  from 
church. 

Brose,  a  kind  of  pottage,  made  by 
pouring  boiling  water  or  broth  on 
meal.  The  dish  is  denominated 
from  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  as, 
water-brose,  kail-brose. 

Brmcst,  brewing,  as  much  as  is 
brewed  at  one  time. 

Bnujh,  a  burgh. 

Brnihif,  a  broil,  a  combustion. 

Bruiiftnne,  brimstone. 

Brunt,  did  burn,  burnt. 

Brust,  to  burst,  burst. 

Buchan-lullcrs,  the  boiling  of  the  sea 
among  the  rocks  on  the  coast  ol 
Buchan. 

Buckskin,  an  inhabitant  of  Virginia. 
BiKjht,  a  pen  for  holding  sheep. 
Bu4ilitin-time.  the  time  of  collecting 
the  sheep  in  the  jx-ns  to  be  milked. 
Btiirdty,  stout-made,  broad-made. 
Bum -clock,  a  humming  beetle  that 

flies  in  the  summer  evenings. 
Bummimi,  humming  as  bee*. 
Bummle,  to  blunder. 
Bummler,  a  blunderer. 
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.  -i  window-seat,  or  seat  v 
also   s.  r\is   fi.r   a    chest,   cp,i;ni^ 
with  a  hinged  lid. 

Burdim.  diminutive  of  birds. 

Bure,  did  I.. 

Burn,  water,  a  rivulet. 

Bumie,  diminutive  of  burn. 

Burneirin,  i.  e.   burn    the  wind,  a 
blacksmith. 

Btulde,  bushy. 


/;  -/,  -.  draw*. 

Btuie,  a  bustle,  to  bustle. 

Bust,  shelter. 

But,  hot,  with. 

But  an'  6efl,the  country  kitehen  and 
parlour. 

By-liimseJf,  lunatic,  distr:, 

Bi/ke,  a  bee  hive. 

Byre,  a  cow-house,  a  sheep-pen. 
C/ 

Ca\  to  call,  to  name,  to  drive. 

Ca't  or  ca'd,  called,  driven,  calved. 

Cadiier,  a  carrier,  a  hu.xter. 

Cad  if  or  caddie,  a  porter  or  messen- 
ger. 
ijf,  chaff. 

Caird,  a  t  inker* 

Cairn,  a  loose  he-ip  of  stones. 

Calf-mird,  a    small    enclosure    for 

eal\i  ^. 

Calhin,  a  boy. 

Caller,  fresh,  sound,  refreshing. 

Canie  or  cannie,  gentle,  mild,  dex- 
terous. 

Camiilit.  dexterously,  gently. 

Cantie  or  canty,  cheerful,  merry. 

Cantrip,  a  charm,  a  spell. 

Cap-stane,  cope-stone,  key-stone. 

Careering,  cheerfully. 

Cm-!,  an  old  man. 

Carl-hemp,  the  male  stalk  of  hemp, 
known  by  its  superior  strength  and 
stature. 

Carlin,  a  stout  old  woman. 

Cartes,  cards. 

Caadron,  a  caldron . 

Cni/k  and  keel,  chalk  and  red  clay. 

Cauld,  cold. 

Caup,  a  wooden  drinking- vessel. 

Cavte,  a  hen-coop. 

Cesses,  taxes. 

Chanter,  a  part  of  a  bagpipe. 

CJtap,  a  person,  a  fellow,  a  blow. 

Clicekit,  cheeked. 

Cheep,  a  chirp,  to  chirp. 

Chid  or  chei'l,  a  young  fellow. 

Cliinitit  or  ddinlif,  a  fire-grate,  a  fire- 
place. 

Cltinda  lug,  the  fireside. 

Cliitterin;),  shivering,  trembling. 


Chow,  to  chew ;  check  for  chow,  side 

by  side. 

Cluii-kif,  a  brood  hen. 
C/uijfif,  fat-faced. 
(.'Indian,  a    small   village    about   a 

church,  a  hamlet. 
Cluue  or  does,  clothes. 
Clmth,  cloth. 
f'/ailhiiii/,  clothing. 
( '>n/>,  clapper  of  a  mill. 
Cltirlti,  dirty. 
Clarkit.  wrote. 

C&uA,an  idle  tale,  the  story  of  the  day. 
Clatter  to  tell  idle  stories;  an  idle 

story. 

Cliiu:iht,  snatched  at,  laid  hold  of. 
Cliiut,  to  clean,  to  scrape. 
( '/anted,  scraped. 
Clavers,  idle  stories. 
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,  to  scratch. 
deddn,  a  brood  of  eliickcns. 
Cfeed,  to  clothe. 
Cleeds,  clothes. 
Cleekit,  having  caught. 
Cleg,  the  gad-fly. 
Clinkin,  jerking,  clinking. 
CiinkumbeU,  who  rings  the  church 
bell. 

Clips,  sheers. 

Clishmadaver,  idle  conversation. 

Clock,  to  hatch,  a  beetle. 

Clockin,  hatching. 

Cloot,  the  hoof  of  a  cow,  sheep,  &c. 

Clootie,  an  old  name  for  the  devil. 

Clour,  a  bump  or  swelling  after  a 
blow. 

Cluds,  clouds. 

Clunk,  the  sound  of  liquor  in  empty- 
ing a  bottle  or  cask. 

Coaxin,  wheedling. 

Coble,  a  fishing  boat. 

Cockernonny,  a  lock  of  hair  tied  upon 
a  girl's  head;  a  cap. 

Cqft,  bought. 

Cog,  a  wooden  dish. 

Coggie,  diminutive  of  cog. 

Coila,  from  Kyle,  a  district  of  Ayr- 
shire, so  called,  saith  tradition, 
from  Coil,  or  Coilus,  a  Pictish 
monarch. 

Collie,  a  general,  and  sometimes  a 
particular,  name  for  country  curs. 

Collieshangie,  a  quarrel. 

Commaun,  command. 

Good,  the  cud. 

Coof,  a  blockhead,  a  ninny. 

CooMt,  appeared,  and  disappeared  bv 
fits. 

Coast,  did  cast. 

Coot,  the  ankle  or  foot. 

Cootie,  a  wooden  kitchen  dish: — also 
those  fowls  whose  legs  are  clad 
•with  feathers,  are  said  to  be  cootie. 

Corbie,  a  species  of  the  crow,  the 
raven. 

Core,  corps,  party,  clan. 

Corn't,  fed  with  oats. 

Cotter,  the  inhabitant  of  a  cot-house, 
or  cottage. 

Couthie,  kind,  loving. 

Cove,  a  cove. 

Cw.ce,  to  terrify,  to  keep  under,  to 
lop ;  a  fright ;  a  brunch  of  furze, 
broom. 

Cowp,  to  barter,  to  tumble  over,  a 

gang- 

Cmopit,  tumbled. 
Cow  rin,  cowering. 
Cowte,  a  colt. 
Cozie,  snug. 
Cozily,  snugly. 
Craboit,  crabbed,  fretful. 
Crack,  conversation,  to  converse. 
Crackm,  conversing. 
Craft  or  croft,  a  field  near  a  house 

(in  old  husbandry). 
Craig,  the  neck. 
Craiks,  cries  or  calls  incessantly,  a 

bird. 
Crambo-clink,        or        crambo- jingle, 

rhymes,  doggrel  verses. 
Crank,  the  noise  of  an  ungreased 

wheel. 

Crankous,  fretful,  captious. 
Cranreuch,  the  hoar  frost. 
Crap,  a  crop,  to  crop. 
Craw,  a  crow  of  a  cock,  a  rook. 
Creel,  a  basket ;  to  have  one's  wits  in 

a  creel,  to  be  craz'd,  to  be  fascin- 
ated. 


CreesJiie,  greasy. 

Crood,  or  croud,  to  ooo  as  a  dove. 

Croon,a.  hollow  and  continued  moan ; 

to  make  a  noise  like  the  continued 

roar  of  a  bull ;  to  hum  a  tune. 
Crooning,  humming. 
Crouchie,  crook-backed. 
Croulin,  crawling. 
Grouse,  cheerful,  courageous. 
Crousely,  cheerfully,  courageously. 
Crowdie,  a  composition  of  oatmeal 

and  boiled  water,  sometimes  from 

the  broth  of  beef,  mutton,  &c. 
Crowdie-time,  breakfast-time. 
Crummock,   a    cow    with    crooked 

horns. 
Crump,  hard  and  brittle ;  spoken  of 

bread. 
Crunt,  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a 

cudgel . 

Cuif,  a  blockhead,  a  ninny. 
Cummock,  a  short  staff  with  a  crook- 
ed head. 

Curchie,  a  curtesy. 
Curler,  &  player  at  a  game  on  the 

ice,  practised  in  Scotland,  called 

curling. 

Curlie,  curled,  whose  hair  falls  natur- 
ally in  ringlets. 
Curling,  a  well  known  game  on  the 

ice. 
Curmurring,    murmuring,    a    slight 

rumbling  noise.  « 

Curpin,  the  crupper. 
Cushat,  the  dove,  or  wood-pigeon. 
Cutty,  short,  a  spoon  broken  in  the 

middle,  a  loose  girl. 
Cutty-stool,  the  stool  of  repentance 

in  church. 

D 

Daddie,  a  father. 
Daffin,  merriment,  foolishness. 
Daft,  merry,  giddy,  foolish. 
Daidlin,  loitering,  trifling,  tippling. 
Daimen,  rare,  now  and  then ;  daimen- 

icker,  an  ear  of  corn  now  and  then. 
Dainty,  pleasant,  good   humoured, 

agreeable. 

Dales,  plains,  valleys. 
Darklins,  darklin. 
Daud,  to  thrash,  to  abuse. 
Daud,  (noun)  a  large  piece,  the  noise 

of  one  falling  flat. 
Daur,  to  dare. 
Daurt,  dared. 

Daurg,  or  daurk,  a  day's  labour. 
Davoc,  David. 

Dawtit,  or  dawtet,  fondled,  caressed. 
Dearies,  diminutive  of  dears. 
Dearth/u',  dear. 
Deave,  to  deafen. 

Diel-ma-care!  no  matter!  for  all  that! 
Deleerit,  delirious. 
Descrive,  to  describe. 
Dight,  to  wipe,  to  clean  corn  from 

chaff. 

Dight,  cleaned  from  chaff. 
Diglds,  cleans. 
Ding,  to  worst,  to  push. 
Dinna,  do  not. 
Dirt,  a  slight  tremulous  stroke  or 

pain. 

Dizzen,  or  diz'n,  a  dozen. 
Doited,  stupified,  silly  from  age. 
Dolt,  stnpified,  crazed. 
Donzie,  unlucky. 
Dool,  sorrow;  to  sing  dool,  to  lament, 

to  mourn. 
Doos,  doves. 
Dorty,  saucy,  nice. 
Douce,  or  douse,  sober,  wise,  prudent. 
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DouceJy,  soberly,  prudent  ly. 

Dought,  was  or  were  able, 

Doup,  backside. 

Doup-skelpcr,  one  that  strikes    the 
tail. 

Dour  and  din,  sullen,  sallow. 

Doure,  stout,  durable,  sal! en ,  stub- 
born. 

Douscr,  more  prudent. 

Dow,  am  or  are  able,  can. 

Dowjf,  pithless,  wanting  force. 

Dowie,  worn  with  grief,  fatigue,  &c., 
half  asleep. 

Downa,  am  or  are  not  able,  cannot. 

Dot/It,  stupid. 

Drab,  a  slatternly  young  woman. 

Drap,  a  drop,  to  drop. 

Dropping,  dropping. 

Dreep,  to  ooze,  to  drop. 

Dreigh,  tedious,  long  about  it. 

Dribble,  drizzling,  slaver. 

Drift,  a  drove. 

Droddum,  the  breech. 

Drone,  part  of  a  bagpipe. 

Droop,  rumpl't,  that  droops  at  the 
crupper. 

Droukit,  wet. 

Drounting,  drawling. 

Drouth,  thirst,  drought. 

Drucken,  drunken. 

Drumly,  muddy. 

Drummock,  meal  and  water  mixed ; 
raw. 

Drunt,  pet,  sour  humour. 

Dub,  a  small  pond. 

Duds,  rags,  clothes. 

Duddie,  ragged. 

Dung,  worsted,  pushed,  driven. 

Dunt,  a  knock  or  stroke. 

Dunted,  beaten,  boxed. 

Dush,  to  push  as  a  ram,  &e. 

DusVt,  pushed  by  a  ram,  ox,  &c. 

Dtcam,  a  qualm  or  swoon. 

Dinning,  decaying. 

Dyke,  a  stone  wall  fence.' 

Dyvour,  a  bankrupt,  an  ill-dressed 
idle  fellow. 

E 

E*e,  the  eye. 

E'en,  the  eyes. 

E'enin,  evening. 

Eerie,  frighted,  dreading  spirits. 

JEM,  old  age. 

Elbuck,  the  elbow. 

Eldritch,  ghastly,  frightful. 

JEn',  end. 

Enltrugh,  Edinburgh. 

Eneugh,  enough. 

EspecitU,  especially. 

Ettle,  to  try,  attempt,  intend. 

Eydent,  diligent. 

F 

Fa\  fall,  lot,  water-fall. 

Fa'ard,    favoured ;     ill-fa'ard,   ill- 
favoured. 

Faddom't,  fathomed. 

Foe,  a  foe. 

Faem,  foam. 

Faiket,       unknown,      unemployed, 
abated. 

Fairin,  a  fairing,  a  present. 

Fallow,  fellow. 

Fand,  did  find. 

Farl,  a  cake  of  bread. 

Fash,  trouble,  care,  to  trouble,  to 
care  for. 

Fas/it,  troubled. 

Fastereen.een,  Fastens- even. 

Fauld,  a  fold,  to  fold. 

Fauldina,  folding. 

Faut,  fault. 
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Fatifonf,  decent,  seemly. 

.  :i  field,  smooth. 
Fear/a',  frightful. 
Fear't,  frighted. 
Feat,  neat,  spruce. 
Fn-lit,  to  fight. 
FecJitin,  fighting. 

Feck,  many,  plenty. 
/•'•(•/••'/,  waiscoat. 

/'«•//«',  large,  brawny,  stout. 
Fiekless,  puny,  weak,  silly. 
Feckly,  weakly. 
Fc<],a.  fig. 

Fnde,  feud,  enmity. 

jPe/A  keen,  biting;  the  flesh  imme- 
diately under  the  skin;  a  field 
pretty  level,  on  the  side  or  top  of 
a  hill. 

Fen,  successful  struggle,  fight. 

Fend,  to  live  comfortably. 

Ferlie,  or  ferley,  to  wonder;  a  won- 
der; a  term  of  contempt. 

Fetch,  to  pull  by  fits. 

Fetch't,  pulled  intermittently. 

Fidf/e,  to  fidget. 

Fiel,  soft,  smooth. 

Fient,  fiend,  a  petty  oath. 

Fient  a  haet,  deuce  a  bit. 

Fier,  sound,  healthy;  a  brother,  a 
friend. 

Fisle,  to  make  a  rustling  noise,  to 
fidget,  a  bustle. 

Fit,  a  foot. 

Fittie-lan,  the  nearer  horse  of  the 
hindmost  pair  in  the  plough. 

Fizz,  to  make  a  hissing  noise,  like 
fermentation. 

Flainen,  flannel. 

Flmujlitering,  light  shining  fitfully. 

Flecch,  to  supplicate  in  a  flattering 
manner. 

FleecJCd,  supplicated. 

FleecJiin,  su pplicating. 

F/etsh,  a  fleece. 

Fleg,  a  kick,  a  random  blow. 

Flether,  to  decoy  by  fair  words. 

Fletherin,  flattering. 

Fh'if,  to  scare,  to  frighten. 

Flicher,to  flutter, as  young  nestlings 
when  their  dam  approaches. 

Flickering,  to  meet,  to  encounter 
with. 

Flinders,  shreds,  broken  pieces. 

Flingin-tree,  a  piece  of  timber  hung 
by  way  of  partition  between  two 
horses  in  a  stable ;  a  flail. 

Ffink,  to  fret  at  the  yoke. 

F/islat,  fretted. 

Flitter,  to  vibrate  like  the  wings  of 
small  birds. 

Flittering,  fluttering,  vibrating. 

Flunkic,  a  sen-ant  in  livery. 

Flyte,  to  scold. 

Foord,  a  ford. 

Forbears,  forefathers. 

Forbye,  besides. 

Fore, "  to  the  fore,"  still  in  exist- 
ence. 

For/aim,  distressed, worn  out,  jaded. 

Forfouf/titen,  fatigued. 

Forgailier,  to  meet,  to  encounter 
with. 

Forjiie,  to  forgive . 

Fnrjesket,  jaded  with  fatigue. 

Foilier.  fodder. 

Fou't  full,  drunk. 

Fiiuiihten,  troubled,  harassed. 

Foiith,  plenty,  enough,  or  more  than 
enough. 

Fore,  a  bushel,  &c.;  also  a  pitch- 
fork. 


Fme,  from. 
Fre.ul/t,  froth. 
Frien',  friend. 

:ull. 
Fad,  the  sent  or  tail  of  tl:c  hare, 

coney,  &c. 

Fujf,  to  blow  intermittently. 
Fnj"l,  did  blow. 
Funnie,  full  of  merriment. 
Fur,  a  furrow. 
Fur-<ihin,  the  hindmost  horse  on  the 

right  hand  when  ploughing. 
Furm,  a  form,  bench. 
Fyke,  trifling  cares:  to  piddle,  to  be 

in  a  fuss  about  trifles. 
Fyle,  to  soil,  to  dirty 
/V'»  soiled,  dirtied. 

Gab,  the  mouth;    to  speak  boldly, 

or  pertly. 
Guber-lunzie,  a  beggar  man,  one  who 

carries  a  wallet. 
Gadsman,  ploughboy,  the  boy  that 

rides  the  horses  in  the  plough. 
Gae,to  go;  gaed,  vrent;yaen,  or  gone, 

gone;  guun,  going. 
Gael,  or  gate,  way,  manner,  road. 
Gang,  to  go,  to  walk. 
Gangrcl,  a  vagrant. 
Gar.  to  make,  to  force  to. 
Gart,  forced  to. 
Garten,  a  garter. 
Gush,  wise,  sagacious,  talkative,  to 

converse. 

Gashin,  conversing. 
Gaucy,  jolly,  large. 
Gan-ky,  half-witted,  foolish,  romp- 
ing. 

Gear,  riches,  goods  of  any  kind. 
Gcck,  to  toss  the  head  in  wantonness 

or  scorn. 
Ged,  a  pike. 
Gentles,  great  folks. 
Geordie,  a  guinea. 
Get,  a  child,  a  young  one. 
Ghaist,  a  ghost. 

Gie,  to  give;  git-d,  gave;  gicn,  given. 
Giftie,  diminutive  of  gift 
Giglets,  playful  girls. 
Gillie,  diminutive  of  gill. 
Giljtey,  a  half  grown,  half  informed 

boy  or  girl,  a  romping  lad,  a  hoy- 
den. 
Gimmer,  a  ewe  from  one  to  two  years 

old. 

Gin,  if,  against. 
Gipsey,  a  young  girl. 
Gim,  to  grin,  to  twist  the  features 

in  rage,  agony. 
Girning,  grinning. 
Gizs,  a  periwig. 
Gtaikit,  inattentive,  foolish. 
Glaive,  a  sword. 
Gluizic,  glittering,   smooth    like    a 

glass. 

Glaund,  aimed,  snatched. 
Gleck,  sharp,  ready. 
Gleg,  sharp,  ready. 
Gleio,  glebe. 
Glen,  dale,  deep  valley. 
Gley,  a  squint,  to  squint ;  agley,  off 

at  a  side,  wrong. 
Glib-flabbet,  that    speaks    smoothly 

ii nd  readily 
Glint,  to  peep. 
(Hinted,  peeped. 
Glintin,  peeping. 
Gloamin,  the  twilight. 
Glawr,  to  stare,  to  look,  a  stare,  n 

look. 

Glim-rrd,  looked,  stared. 
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Gotran,  the  flower  of  the  daisy,  dan- 
delion, hawkwcrd,  \c. 
G<,irany,poifany glens,  daisied  dales 

Gotrd,  g"M. 

GovJT,  the  game  of  golf;  to  strike 
as  the  bat  does  the  ball  at  golf. 

GtnrfT'd,  struck. 

ti'i-irk,  a  cnekoo,  a  term  of  contempt. 

Gotcl,  to  howl. 

Grant  or  grain,  a  groan,  to  gro;m. 

Grain'd  and  yaunted,  groaned  and 
grunted. 

Graining,  groaning. 

Graip,  a  pronged  instrument  for 
cleaning  stable*. 

Graith,  accoutrements,  furniture, 
dress,  gear. 

Grannie,  grandmother. 

Grape,  to  grope. 

d'rtijiit,  groped. 

Grat,  wept,  shed  tears. 

Great,  intimate,  familiar. 

Gree,  to  agree;  to  bear  t/ie  gree,  to  bo 
decidedly  victor. 

Gree't,  agreed . 

Greet,  to  shed  tears,  to  weep. 

Gi-eetin,  crying,  weeping. 

Grippet,  ciitched,  seized. 

Groat,  to  get  the  whistle  of  one't  grotit, 
to  play  a  losing  game. 

Grousome,  loathsomely  grim. 

Groxet,  a  gooseberry. 

Gntmp/i,  a  gnint,  to  grunt. 

Grumpliie,  a  sow. 

Grun ,  ground. 

Grunstane,  a  grindstone. 

Gruntle,  the  phiz,  :i  grunting  noi--e. 

Grunzic,  mouth. 

Grns/iie,  thick,  of  thriving  growth. 

Gude,  the  Supreme  Being;  good. 

Gti/atc,  loud  burst  of  laughter. 

Gii id,  good. 

Guid-morning,  good  morrow. 

Gtiid-e'en,  good  evening. 

Gniilmtin  and  giiidinfe,  the  mas- 
ter and  mistress  of  the  home: 
young  guidman,  a  man  newly  mar- 
ried. 

Gully,  or  gullie,  a  large  folding 
knive. 

(In  id  father,  guidmother,  father-  in-law, 
and  mother-in-law. 

Gumi/if,  muddy. 

Gusty,  tasteful. 

Gyre-carline,  hag. 

77u',  hall. 

//a'  bible,  the  great  bible  that  lies  iu 

the  hall. 
Ifaff  to  have. 
linen,  had,  the  participle. 
Haet,  thing;  fient  haet,  a  petty  oath 

of  negation. 
JJaffet,  the  temple,  the  side  of  the 

head. 

Huffiins,  nearly  half,  partly. 
Hag,  a  scar,  or  gulf  in  mosses  and 

moors. 
7/".<///w,  a  kind  of  pudding  made  of 

pluck,  suet,  onions,  &c.  and  boiled 

111  the  stomach  of  a  cow  or  sheep. 
Haiti,  to  spare,  to  save. 
Haind,  spared. 
Hairst,  harvest. 
Haith,  a  petty  onth. 
Haivert,  nonsense,  speaking  without 

thought. 

77oT,  or  hald,  an  abiding  place. 
Hale,  whole,  tight,  healthy. 
Holy,  holy. 
•,  home. 
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Kalian,  a  particular  partition  wall 
in  a  cottage,  or  more  properly  a 
seat  of  turf  at  the  outside. 

Hallan-shaker.  sturdy  beggarly 
scamp. 

Haitians,  rogues. 

Hallowmas,  Hallow-eve,  the  31st  of 
October. 

flamely,  homely,  affable. 

Him',  or  haun,  hand. 

ffantte,  a  good  many. 

flap,  an  "outer  garment,  mantle, 
plaid,  &c. ;  to  wrap,  to  cover,  to  hap. 

Hupper,  a  hopper. 

Happing,  hopping. 

Hap,  step  an'  loup,  hop,  step  and  leap. 

Harlot,  hearkened. 

Harm,  very  coarse  linen. 

Hash,  a  fellow  that  neither  knows 
how  to  dress  nor  act  with  proprie- 
ty. 

Hastit,  hastened. 

Haud,  to  hold. 

Hamihs,  low  lying  rich  lands;  val- 
leys. 

Haurl,  to  drag,  to  peel. 

Haurlin,  peeling,  dragging  roughly. 

Haver-meal,  oat-meal. 

Haveral,  a  half-witted  person,  half- 
witted. 

Havins,  good  manners,  decorum, 
good  sense. 

HawJde,  a  cow,  properly  one  with  a 
white  face. 

Heapit,  heaped. 

Healsome,  healthful,  wholesome. 

Hearse,  hoarse. 

HeatJter,  heath. 

Hech!  oh!  strange. 

HecJtt,  promised  to  foretell  some- 
thing that  is  to  be  got  or  given; 
foretold;  offered. 

Heckle,  a  board,  in  which  are  fixed 
a  number  of  sharp  pins,  used  in 
dressing  hemp,  flax,  &c. 

Heeze,  to  elevate,  to  raise. 

Helm,  the  rudder  or  helm. 

Herd,  to  tend  flocks,  one  who  tends 
flocks. 

Herrin,  a  herring. 

Herry,  to  plunder;  most  properly  to 
plunder  birds'  nests. 

Herrymenf,  plundering,  devastation. 

Het,  hot. 

Heugh,  a  crag,  a  ravine,  a  coal-pit. 

Hilch,  a  hobble,  to  halt. 

Hilchin,  halting. 

Hiney,  honey. 

Him/,  to  hang. 

Hirple,  to  walk  crazily,  to  creep. 

Hirsel,  a  herd  of  cattle  of  any  sort; 
so  many  cattle  as  one  person  can 
attend. 

Histie,  dry,  chnpt,  barren. 

Hicht,  a  loop,  a  knot. 

Hizzy,  hussie,  a  young  girl. 

Hoddin,  the  motion  of  a  sage  coun- 
tryman riding  on  a  cart-horse; 
humble. 

Iloddin-grey,  coarse  woollen  cloth. 

Hoggie,  a  two-year  old  sheep. 

Hog-score,  a  kind  of  distance  line,  in 
curling,  drawn  across  the  rink. 

Hog-shouther,  a  kind  of  horse  play, 
by  justling  with  the  shoulder;  to 
justle. 

Hod,  outer  skin  or  case,  a  nut-shell, 
pease-swade. 

H'die,  slowly,  leisurely. 

Hoolie!  take  leisure,  stop. 

Hoard,  a  hoard ;  to  hoard. 


!  Hoordit,  hoarded. 
Horn,  a  spoon  made  of  horn. 
Hornie,  one  of  the  many  names  of 

the  devil. 

Host,  or  hoast,  to  cough. 
Hostirij  coughing. 
Hosts,  coughs. 
Hotch'd,  turn'd  topsyturvy,  blended, 

mixed. 

Houghmagandie,  fornication. 
Hotilet,  an  owl. 
Housie,  diminutive  of  house. 
Hove,  to  heave,  to  swell. 
Hov'd,  heaved,  swelled. 
Howdie,  a  mid-wife. 
Howe,  hollow,  a  hollow  or  dell. 
Hoivebackit,  sunk  in  the  back,  spoken 

of  a  horse,  &c. 

Howf,  a  place  of  resort,  an  ale  house. 
Howk,  to  dig. 
HowMt,  digged. 
Howkin,  digging. 
Hoy,  to  urge. 
Hoy't,  urged. 
Hoyse,  a  pull  upwards. 
Hoyte,  to  amble  crazily. 
Huffhoc,  diminutive  of  Hugh. 
Hurcheon,  a  hedge-hog. 
Hurdies,  the  loins,  the  crupper. 
Hushion,  cushion. 

I\  in. 

Icker,  an  ear  of  com. 

ler-oe,  a  great-grand-child. 

Ilk,  or  ilka,  each,  every. 

I II- willie,  ill-natured,  malicious,  nig- 
gardly. 

Ingine,  genius,  ingenuity. 

Ingle,  fire,  fire-place. 

Ise,  I  shall  or  will. 

Ither,  other,  one  another. 
J 

Jad,  jade;  also  a  familiar  term, 
among  country  folks,  for  a  giddy 
young  girl. 

Jauk,  to  dally,  to  trifle. 

Jaukin,  trifling,  dallying. 

Jaup,  a  jerk  of  water;  to  jerk  as  agi- 
tated water. 

Jaw,  coarse  raillery,  to  pour  out,  to 
shut,  to  jerk  as  water. 

Jaw-Jiole,  sink. 

Jillet,  a  jilt,  a  giddy  girl. 

Jimp,  to  jump,  slender  in  the  waist, 
handsome. 

Jimply,  barely,  scarcely. 

Jink,  to  dodge,  to  turn  a  corner,  a 
sudden  turning  a  corner. 

Jinker,  that  turns  quickly,  a  gay 
sprightly  girl,  a  wag. 

Jinkin,  dodging. 

Jirk,  a  jerk. 

Jocteley,  a  kind  of  knife. 

Joes,  sweethearts. 

Jougs,  the  pillory. 

Jouk,  to  stoop,  to  bow  the  head. 

Jow,  to  jmv,  a  verb  which  includes 
both  the  swinging  motion  and 
pealing  sound  of  a  large  bell. 

Jowkery-pawkery,  sly  juggling  talk  or 
tricks. 

Jundie,  to  justle. 

K 

Kae,  a  daw. 

Kail,  colewart,  a  kind  of  broth. 

Kail-runt,  the  stem  of  eolewort. 

Kain,  fowls,  &c.,  paid  as  rent  by  a 
farmer. 

Kebars,  rafters. 

Kebbuck,  a  cheese. 

Keek,  a  peep,  to  peep. 
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Kelpies,  a  sort  of  mischievous  spirits, 
said  to  haunt  fords  and  ferries  ;it 
night,  especially  in  storms. 

Ken,  to  know;  Kend,  or  ken't,  know. 

Kennin,  a  small  matter. 

Kenspeckle,  well  known,  a  gazing- 
stock. 

Ket,  matted,  hairy,  a  fleece  of  wool . 

Kiaugh,  carking  anxiety. 

Kilt,  to  truss  up  the  clothes;  the 
philabeg. 

Kimmer,  a  young  girl,  a  gossip. 

Kin',  kindred. 

Kin',  kind. 

King's-hood,  a  certain  part  of  the  en- 
trails of  a  cow. 

Kintra  Cooser,  country  stallion. 

Kintra,  country. 

Kirn,  the  harvest  supper,  a  churn. 

Kirsen,  to  christen,  or  baptize. 

Kist,  chest,  trunk,  coffin. 

Kitchen,  any  thing  that  eats  with 
bread,  such  as  butter,  cheese, 
&c.,  to  give  it  a  relish.  "  Hunger 
is  gude  kitchen,"  hunger  is  good 
sauce. 

Kith,  kindred. 

Kitlin,  a  young  cat. 

Kittle,  to  tickle,  ticklish. 

Kirtttle,  to  cuddle. 

Kiuttlin,  cuddling. 

Knaggie,  likeknags,  or  points  of  rocks. 

Knappin-hammer,  a  hammer  for 
breaking  stones. 

Knowe,  a  small  round  hill,  a  knoll. 

Knurl,  dwarf. 

Kye,  cows. 

Kyle,  a  district  in  Ayrshire. 

Kyte,  the  belly. 

Kythe,  to  discover,  to  shew  one's  self. 
L 

Laddie,  diminutive  of  lad. 

Lagyan,  the  angle  between  the  side 
and  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  dish. 

Laiyh,  low. 

Lair,  lear,  learning. 

Lairing,  wading,  and  sinking  in  snow, 
mud,  &c., 

Laithfu',  bashful,  sheepish. 

Lallans,  Scottish  dialect,  Lowlands. 

Lambie,  diminutive  of  lamb. 

Lammas  moon,  harvest  moon. 

Lampit,  a  kind  of  shell-fish. 

Lan',  land,  estate. 

Lan'-afore,  foremost  horse  in  the 
plough. 

Lan'-ahin,  hindmost  horse  in  the 
plough. 

Lane,  lone;  my  lane,  thy  lane,  &c., 
myself  alone. 

Lanely,  lonely. 

Lang,  long;  to  think  lang,  to  long,  to 
weary. 

Langsyne,  long  since,  long  ago. 

Lap,  did  leap. 

Lave,  the  rest,  the  remainder,  the 
others. 

Laverock,  the  lark. 

Lawin,  shot,  reckoning,  bill. 

Latvian,  lowland. 

Lea'e,  to  leave. 

Leal,  loyal,  true,  faithful. 

Lea-rig,  grassy  ridge. 

Lee-lang,  live-long. 

Leesome,  pleasant;  leasome  lane,  dear 
self  alone. 

Leeze-me,  a  phrase  of  congratulatory 
endearment;  I  am  happy  in  thee, 
or  proud  of  thee. 

Leister,  a  three-pronged  dart  fur  strik- 
ing fish. 
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h,  did  laagh. 
.  ;i  look,  to  look . 
Li/J*t,  gelded. 
A//?,  sky. 
L'iiihtly,  sneering,    to  sneer    at,    to 

slight. 

Lilt,  a  ballad,  a  time,  to  sincr. 
Limmer,  a  kept  mistress,  a  strumpet. 
Liiini't,  limped,  hobbled. 
Link,  to  trip  along. 
Linkin,  tripping. 
Linn,  a  waterfall,  precipice. 
Lint,  flax ;  //;//  <"  tl/r  bell,  flax  in  flower. 
LinticliUe,  a  linnet. 
Loan,  or  loanin,  the  place  of  milking. 
Loof,  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Loopy,  crafty. 
Loot,  did  let. 
Loaves,  plural  q/"loof. 
Loun,  a  fellow,  a  ragamuffin,  a  wo- 
man of  easy  virtue. 
Loup,  jump,  leap. 
Lowe,  a  flame. 

JjOtvrie,  abbreviation  of  Lawrence. 
Lowse,  to  loose. 
Jjous'd,  loosed. 
Lufj,  the  ear,  a  handle. 
Luffget,  having  a  handle. 
J.n:t>rif,  a  small  wooden  dish  with  a 

handle. 

Lntn,  the  chimney. 
Lunch,  a  large  piece  of  cheese,  flesh, 

&c. 

Lunt,  a  column  of  smoke;  to  smoke. 
Lunlin,  smoking. 
Lyurt,  of  a  mixed  colour,  grey. 

M 

Mae,  more. 
MaJioun,  Satan. 
Mnir,  more. 
Afaist,  most,  almost. 

Afaistly,  mostly. 

Mak,  to  make. 
Makin,  making. 
Matien,  farm. 
Malison,  curse. 

Mallie,  Molly. 
Mang,  among. 

Manse,  the  parsonage  house,  where 
the  minister  lives. 

Manteele,  a  mantle. 

Mark,  marks.  (  This  and  several  oilier 
nouns  which  in  English  require  an  8 
to  form  the  plural,  are  in  Scotch, 
like  the  words,  sheep,  deer,  the  same 
in  txith  numbers.} 

Mar's  year,  the  year  1715. 

Marrow,  match,  mate,  one  of  a  pair. 

Mashlum,  me.din,  mixed  corn. 

Mask,  to  mash,  as  malt,  &c. 

Maskin-pat,  a  tea-pot. 

Mauldn,  a  hare. 

Maun,  must. 

iM'i'ii,  malt. 

Mavis,  the  thrush. 

Maw,  to  mow. 

Mawin,  mowing. 

Meere.  Mare. 

Meickle,  much. 

Melancholious,  mournful. 

Mclder,  corn,  or  grain  of  any  kind, 
sent  to  the  mill  to  be  ground. 

Mell,  to  bo  intimate,  to  meddle, 
also  a  mallet  for  pounding  barley 
in  a  stone  trough. 

Melt-ie,  to  soil  with  meal. 

Men',  to  mend. 

Afense,  good  manners,  decorum. 

Menseless,  ill-bred,  rude,  impudent. 

Merle,  the  blackbird. 

Messin,  a  small  dog. 


Mi'ldin,  a  dunghill. 

i-hole,  a  gutter  at  the  bottom 

of  a  dunghill. 

Mini,  i>riin,  allVctrdly  meek. 
Mm',  mind,  rcscmbl-uin-. 
Mind't,  mind  it,  resolved,  intending. 
Minnie,  mother,  dam. 
Mirk,  mirltest,  dark,  darkest. 
Mitoa',  to  abuse,  to  call  names. 
Minca'd.  abused. 

Afisleard,  mischievous,  unmannerly. 
Mislippen,  neglect, 
Misteuk,  mistook. 
Mistrytt,  disappoint  by  breaking  on 

engagement,  deceive. 
Mithe.r,  mother. 

Afurtie-mtuiie,  confusedly  mixed. 
Moistify,  to  moisten. 
M< m;/  or  monie,  many. 
Moop,  to  nible  as  a  sheep. 
Moorlan',  of  or  belonging  to  moors. 
Morn,  the  next  day,  to-morrow. 
Moss-hags,    pits   and   sloughs  in    a 

mire  or  bog. 
Afou,  the  mouth. 
Moudiwort,  a  mole. 
Mouls  or  moots,  earth,  the  grave. 
Mousie,  diminutive  of  mouse. 
Muckle  or  micklc,  great,  big,  much. 
Musie,  diminutive  of  muse. 
Muslin-kail,  broth  composed  simply 

of     water,   shelled    barley,  and 

greens. 

Mutch,  a  woman's  cap. 
Afiitchfdn,  an  English  pint. 
Mysel,  myself. 

No1,  no,  not,  nor. 
Nue,  no,  not  any. 
Naething,  or  natthitig,  nothing. 
Naig,  a  horse. 
Nane,  none. 
Nappy,  ale,  to  be  tipsy. 
Neglecktt,  neglected. 
Necbor,  a  neighbour. 
Nettk,  nook. 

New-fangled,  new  fashioned,  engross- 
ed with  some  novelty. 
Niest,  next. 
Nieve,  the  fist. 
Nievefu',  handful. 
Niffer,  an  exchange;  to  exchange,  to 

barter. 

Niger,  a  negro. 

Ntne-tailed-cat,  a  hangman's  whip. 
Nit,  a  nut. 

Norland,  of    or  belonging    to    the 
north. 

Notic't,  noticed. 
Nowte.  black  cattle. 
O 

O',  of. 

Ochils,  mountains  in  Perthshire. 

Oe,  or  Oye,  grandchild. 

O  haith,  O  faith !  an  oath. 

Ony,  or  onie,  any. 

Or,  is  often  used  for  ere,  before. 

Orra,  odd,  not  matched,  what  may 
be  spared. 

O'<,  of  it. 

Ourie,  shivering,  drooping. 

Oursel,  or  oursels,  ourselves. 

Outlers,  cattle  not  housed. 

Outer,  over,  too. 

Owre-hip,&  way  of  fetching  a  blow 
with  the  hammer  over  the  arm. 

Oicsen,  oxen. 

Pack,    intimate,    familiar ;   twelve 

stone  of  wool 
Paidletto  plash  among  water,  also 
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short  and  irregular  steps,  such  as 

of  cliil'lrt-n. 
J'tiiks,  blown. 
1'ainch,  paunch. 
I'nirtrifk,  a  partridge. 
Pang,  to  rnun. 
Pane,  si>«-<  Hi. 
Puniitch,  natmcal  pudding,  a  w<  II- 

known  Scotch  diali. 
Pat,  did  put.  a  |K>t. 
Pottle  or  petUe,  a  plough-staff. 
Pauf/Hty,  proud,  haughty. 
Pauky,  or  patckie,  cunning,  sly. 
Pay't,  paid,  beat. 
Pech,  to  fetch  the  breath  short,  as 

in  an  asthma. 

Pechun,  the  crop,  the  stomach. 
Peelin,  peeling. 

Pet,  a  domesticated  sheep,  &c. 
Pettle.  to  cherish;  a  plough-staff. 
Philaiieg,  the  Highland  kilt. 
Phraise,  fair   speeches,  flatter)',  to 

flatter. 

Phraisin,  flattery. 

Pibroch,  a  Highland  war  song  adap- 
ted to  the  bagpipe. 
Pickle,  a  small  quantity. 
Pig,  an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher. 
Pine,  pain,  uneasiness. 
Pint -statin,  a  two  quart  measure. 
Pirn,  bobbin. 
Pit,  to  put. 

Placard,  a  public  proclamation. 
Plack,    an    old    Scotch     coin,     two 
bodies,  or  the  third  of  a  penny 
English. 

Placklcss,  pennyless,  without  money. 
Platie,  diminutive  of  plate. 
Plenishing,  furniture. 
Pleio,  or  pi 'f  ugh,  a  plough. 
Ptiskie,  a  trick. 

Poind,  to  seize  on  cattle,  or  take 
the  goods,  as  the  laws  of  Scotland 
allow  for  rent. 

Poortith,  poverty. 

Posie,  a  nosegay. 

Pou,  to  pull. 

Pouk,  to  pluck. 

Poussie,  a  hare  or  cat. 

Pout,  a  poult,  a  chick. 

Pou't,  did  pull. 

Potitli^y,  like  powd«-r. 

Pow,  the  head,  the  skull. 

Pownie,  a  little  horse. 

Potcther,  or  pouther,  powder. 

Preen  t  a  pin. 

Prcnt,  pnnting. 

Prie,  to  taste 

Priff,  tasted. 

Prie/,  proof. 

Prig,  to  cheapen,  to  dispute. 

Pnggin,  cheaping. 

Pnmsie,  demure,  precise. 

Propine,  a  present,  gift. 

Propone,  to  lay  down,  to  propose. 

Provoies,  provosts. 

Puir,  poor. 

Pund,  pound,  pounds. 

Pyle,  a  pyle  o'  caff,  a  single  grain  of 
chaff. 

9 

a  small  drinking- cup. 
rters,  lodgings. 
uat,  to  quit. 
JiwA,  to  quake. 
Quean,  a  young  woman,  similar  to 

the  English  term,  H-ench. 
Quey,&  cow  from  one  to  two  ycaraoli. 

R 

Ragweed,  herb  ragwort 
Kaible,  to  rattle  nonsense. 
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Ruir,  to  roar. 

Raize,  to  madden,  to  inflame. 

Ram-feezl'd,  fatigued,  over  spread. 

Ram-stam,  thoughtless,  forward. 

Raploch,  properly   a    coarse    cloth, 
but  used  as  an  adnounfor  coarse. 

Rarely,  excellently,  very  well. 

Rash,  a  rush;   rash-buss,  a  bush  of 
rushes. 

Ration,  a  rat.     • 

Raucle,  rash,  stout,  fearless. 

Raught,  reached. 

Rave,  tore. 

Ravelled,  entangled,  confused. 

Raw,  a  row. 

Rax,  to  stretch. 

Ream,  cream,  to  cream. 

Reamin,  brimful,  frothing. 

Reave,  rove. 

Reaving,  open  violent  thieving. 

Reck,  to  heed. 

Rede,  counsel,  to    counsel,  also  to 
separate,  to  put  to  rights. 

Red-tvat-shod,    walking      in     blood 
over  the  shoe-tops. 

Red-ivud,  stark  mad. 

Ree,  half  drunk,  fuddled. 

Reek,  smoke. 

Reekin,  smoking. 

Reekit,  smoked,  smoky. 

Reisted,  stopped,  stuck    fast;    also 
smoke-dried. 

Remead,  remedy. 

Requite,  requited. 

Rest,  to  stand  restive. 

Restit,     stood      restive,      stunted, 
withered. 

Restricked,  restricted. 

Rickles,  shooks  of  corn,  stocks. 

Rief,  reef,  plenty. 

Rief  randies,  sturdy  beggars. 

Rig,  a  ridge. 

Rin,  to  run,  to  melt;  rinnin, running. 

Rink,  the   course   of  the  stones,  a 
term  in  curling  on  ice. 

Rip,  a  handful  of  unthreshed  corn. 

Ripling-kame,  instrument  for  dress- 
ing flax. 

Riskit,  made  a  noise  like  the  tear- 
ing of  roots. 

Ruckin,  spinning    on    the    rock,    or 


Rood,  stands  likewise  for  the  plu- 
ral roods. 

Roon,  a  shred. 

Roose,  to  praise,  to  commend. 

Roun ,    round,   in    the    circle    of 
'  neighbourhood. 

Roupet,  hoarse,  as  with  a  cold. 

Routkie,  plentiful. 

Row,  to  roll,  to  wrap. 

Rowan-tree,  mountain  ash. 

Row't,  rolled,  wrapped. 

Ruivte,  to  low,  to  bellow. 

Rowth,  or  routh,  plenty. 

Rowtin,  lowing. 

Rozet,  rosin. 

Rue,  or  rew,  repent. 

Rug,  pull;  a  dog-cheap  bargain. 

Runa,  a  cudgel. 

Runlded,  wrinkled. 

Runt,    the    stem    of    colewort     or 
cabbage. 

Ruth,  a  woman's  name,  the   book 
so  called;  sorrow. 

Jiyke,  reach. 

S 

Sackless,  innocent. 

Sue,  so. 

Soft,  soft. 
,    Sain,  to  bless  against  evil  influence. 


Sair,  to  serve,  a  sore. 

Sairly,  or  sairlie,  sorely. 

Sairt,  served. 

Sark,  a  shirt. 

Sarkit,  provided  in  shirts. 

Saugh,  the  willow. 

Saul,  soul. 

Saumont,  salmon. 

Saunt,  a  saint. 

Saut,  salt. 

Saw,  to  sow. 

Sawin,  sowing. 

Sax,  six. 

Scaith,  to  damage,  to  injure,  in- 
jury. 

Scaitldess,  unharmed. 

Scar,  to  scar,  a  scar. 

Scaud,  to  scald. 

Scauld,  to  scold. 

Scaur,  apt  to  be  scared;  a  precipi- 
tous bank  of  earth  overhanging 
a  river. 

Scawl,  a  scold. 

Scone,  a  kind  of  bread. 

Scratch,  to  scream  as  a  hen,  par- 
tridge, &c. 

Screed,  to  tear,  a  rent,  a  long  story. 

Scrieve,  to  glide  swiftly  along. 

Scrievin,  gieesomely,  swiftly. 

Scrimp,  to  scant. 

Scrimpet,  did  scant,  scanty. 

Scroggie,  covered  with  underwood. 

Scunner,  disgust. 

See'd,  did  see. 

Seizin,  seizing. 

Sel,  self;  a  body's  set,  one's  self 
alone. 

Sett't,  did  sell. 

Sen  ,  to  send. 

Sett't,  I,  he,  or  she  sent,  or  did 
send,  send  it. 

Serving  servant. 

Settlin,  settling;  to  get  a  settlin,  to 
be  frighted  into  quietness. 

Sets,  sets  off,  goes  away. 

Shaird,  a  shred,  a  shard . 

Shangan,  a  stick  cleft  at  one  end 
for  putting  the  tail  of  a  dog,  &c. 
into,  by  way  of  mischief,  or  to 
frighten  him  away. 

Shanks,  legs. 

Shanglinff,  shambling. 

Shaver,  a  humorous  wag,  a  barber. 

Shavie,  to  do  an  ill  turn. 

Shaw,  to  show,  a  small  wood  in  a 
hollow  place. 

Sheen,  bright,  shining. 

Sheep-shank ;  to  think  one's  self  nae 
sJteep-shank,  to  be  conceited. 

SJterra-moor,  Sheriff-moor,  the  fa- 
mous battle  fought  in  the  Re- 
bellion, A.  D.  1715. 

Slieugh,  a  ditch,  a  trench,  a  sluice. 

Shicl,  a  shed. 

SKZZ,  shrill.- 

Shilpit,  weak,  washy,  and  insipid. 

Shog,  a  shock,  a  push  off  at  one 
side. 

Shool,  a  shovel. 

Shoon,  shoes. 

Shore,  to  offer,  to  threaten. 

Shor •  d,  offered. 

Shouther,  the  shoulder. 

Sibb,  related  to  by  blood. 

Sic,  such. 

Sicker,  sure,  steady. 

Sidelins,  sidelong,  slanting. 

Silken-snood,  a  fillet  of  silk,  worn 
as  a  token  of  virginity. 

Siller,  silver,  money. 

Simmer,  summer. 
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Sin,  a  son. 

Sin',  since. 

Skuii.1i.     See  Smith. 

Skellum,  a  worthless  fellow. 

Skelp,  to  strike,  to  slap;  to  walk 
with  a  smart  tripping  step,  a 
smart  stroke. 

Skclpin,  stampin,  walking,  also 
slapping  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

Skelpy-limmer,  a  technical  term  in 
female  scolding 

Sleeps,  bee-hives. 

Skiegh,  or  Slxigh,  proud,  nice,  high- 
mettled. 

Skinkiin,  a  small  portion. 

Skirl,  to  shriek,  to  cry  shrilly. 

Skirling,  shrieking,  crying. 

SkirVt,  shrieked. 

Sklent,  slant,  to  run  aslant,  to  devi- 
ate from  truth. 

Sklented,  ran,  or  hit,  in  an  oblique 
direction . 

Skouth,  vent,  free  action. 

Skreigh,  a  scream,  to  scream. 

Skyte,  to  slide  rapidly  off;  a  worth- 
less fellow. 

Sloe,  sloe. 

Sfade,  did  slide. 

Slap,  a  gate,  a  breach  in  a  fence. 

Slaw,  slow. 

Slee,  sly  ;  sleest,  slyest. 

Sleekit,  sleek,  sly. 

Sliddery,  slippery. 

Sloken,  quench,  slake. 

Slype,  to  fall  over,  as  a  wet  furrow 
from  the  plough. 

Slypet,  fell. 

Sma',  small. 

Smeddum,  dust,  powder,  mettle, 
sense. 

Smiddy,  a  smithy. 

Smoor,  to  smother. 

Smoor  d,  smothered. 

Smoutie,  smutty,  obscene,  ugly. 

Smytrie,  a  numerous  collection  of 
small  individuals. 

Snapper,  stumble. 

Snash,  abuse,  Billingsgate. 

Snaw,  snow,  to  snow. 

Snaw-broo,  melted  snow. 

Snawie,  snowy. 

Sneck,  latch  of  a  door. 

Sned,  to  lop,  to  cut  off. 

Sneeshin,  snuff. 

SneesMn-mill,  a  snuff-box. 

Snett,  bitter,  biting. 

Snick-  drawing,  trick-  contriving. 

Snick,  latchet  of  a  door. 

Snod,  neat. 

Snood,  a  young  woman's  fillet  for 
tying  round  her  hah1,  only  worn 
by  maidens. 

Snool,  one  whose  spirit  is  broken 
with  oppressive  slavery ;  to  submit 
tamely,  to  sneak. 

Snoove,  to  go  smoothly  and  con- 
stantly, to  sneak. 

Snowk,  to  scent  or  snuff,  as  a  dog, 
horse,  &c. 

Snowkit,  scented,  snuffed. 

Sonsie,  having  sweet  engaging  looks, 
lucky,  jolly,  fat. 

Soom,  to  swim. 

Sooth,  truth,  a  petty  oath. 

Sorners,  sturdy  beggars,  obtrusive 
guests. 

Sough,  the  noise  of  wind,  a  sigh,  a 
sound  dying  on  the  ear;  also  a 
rumour. 

Souple,  flexible,  swift. 
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Souter,  a  -ihoemaker. 

-  a  made  of  oatmeal,  the 
see' is  tit'  oat -meal  soured,  &e. 
boiled  up  till  tl»ey  make  an  agree- 
able paodioc. 

Sowp,  a  spoonful,  a  small  quantity 
of  any  thing  liquid. 

Sou-th,  to  try  over  a  tune  with  a  low 
whistle. 

Sotcther,  solder,  to  solder,  to  ce- 
ment. 

Spue,  to  prophesy,  to  di\  in«. 

Spattl,  a  limb. 

Spairye,  to  dash,  to  soil,  as  with 
mire. 

Sjxtte,  a  swell  in  a  river,  an  inunda- 
tion, a"  sweeping  torrent,  after 
rain  or  thaw. 

4,  having  the  spavin. 
I,  to  climb. 
e,  the  country  parlour 

Setter,  to  ask,  to  inquire. 

Spier1!,  inquired. 

ttter,  to  splutter. 
vghan,  a  tobacco-pouch. 
re,  a  frolic,  noise,  riot. 
•ran,  purse. 
Sj>rachled,  scrambled. 
yrattle,  to  scramble. 
Spreckled,  spotted,  speckled. 
Spree,    a    convivial    indulgence,    a 

frolic,  a  lark. 
Spring,    a    quick   air  in    music,    a 

Scottish  reel. 

Sprit,  a  tou.eh  rooted  plant,  some- 
thing like  rushes. 
Sprittie,  full  of  spirits. 
Spunk,  fire,  mettle,  wit. 
Sjnmkie,   mettlesome,  fiery  ;  will  o- 

trisp  or  ignis  fatuus. 
Spurtle,  a  stick  used  in  making  oat 


Stile,  a  cratch;  to  halt,  to  limp. 
Sliinjxirt,  the  eighth  part  <>t'  a  Win- 
chester 1'ii-hel. 

Stirk,  a  cow  or  bullock  a  year  old. 
Stock,  a  plant  or  root  of  colewoit. 
cabbage,  &e. 

Stcckin,  stocking;  throtriny  the  stocking 
when  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  put  into  bed,  and  the  candle 
out,  the  former  throws  a  stocking 
at  random  ainonx  the  company, 
and  the  person  whom  it  strikes  is 
the  next  that  will  be  married. 

Stoitinff,  staggering. 

Stooked,  made  up  in  shocks  as 
corn. 

Stoor,  sounding  hollow,  strong,  and 
hoarse. 

Stot,  an  ox. 

Stoup,  or  stairp,  a  kind  of  jug  or  dish 
with  a  handle. 

Stour,  stern,  gruff. 

Sloure,  dust,  more  particularly  dust 
in  motion. 

Stowlins,  by  stealth. 

Stum,  to  cut  off,  to  lop. 

Stolen,  stolen. 

Stoyte,  stumble. 

Struck,  did  strike. 

Strae,  straw;  to  die  a  fair  strae  death, 
to  die  in  bed,  a  natural  death. 

Straik,  did  strike. 

Straikit,  stroked. 

Strappan,  tall  and  handsome. 

Straught,  straight. 

Stravagin',  wandering  jtvithout 
aim. 

Street,  stretched,  to  stretch. 

Stress,  hard  pressure,  straining. 

Striddle,  to  straddle. 


meal  pudding  or  porridge,  a  no- 
table Scotch  dish. 

Squad,  a  crew,  a  party. 

Sf/uaiter,  to  flutter    in  water,  as  a 
wild  duck,  &c. 

Si/uutile,  to  sprawl. 

St/iteel,   a    scream,    a    screech,    to 
scream. 

Stacker,  to  stagger. 

Stack,  a  rick  of  corn,  hay,  &c. 

Staffffie,  the  diminutive  of  stag. 

Staig,  an  unbroke-in  young  horse. 

Stain-art,  strong,  stont. 

Stance,  standing-place. 

Stunt',  to  stand;  stax't,  did  stand. 

Stane,  a  stone. 

Stanq,  a  pole,  or  branch  of  a  tree. 

Stank,  did  stink;  a  pool  of  standing 
water. 

Stap,  stop. 

Stark,  stont. 

Startle,  to  run,  as  cattle  stung  by  the 
gad-fly. 

Slaumrel,  a  blockhead,  half-witted. 

Staw,  did  steal,  to  surfeit. 

Stech,  to  cram  the  belly. 

Stecfiin,  cramming. 

to  shut,  !i  stitch. 

Steer,  to  molest,  to  stir. 

Steeve,  firm,  compact. 

SteU,  a  still. 

S/en.  to  rear  a«  a  horse. 

Sfent,  reared. 

Slettts,  tribute,  dues  of  any  kind. 

Sterns,  stars. 

Sfev,  steep ;  strycst,  steepest. 

StiMe,  stubble;  stUMing,  the  reaper 

in  harvest  who  takes  the  lead. 
Stick  an  stow,  totally,  altogether. 
l>  stuck,  spoils. 
II. 


Stroan,  to  spout,  to  piss. 


Studdie,  an  anvil. 

Stumpie,  diminutive  of  stump. 

Strunt,  spirituous  liquor  of  any  kind 

to  walk    sturdily,  "to   tak'  the 

strunt,"  to  take  the  pet. 
Stuff,  corn  or  pulse  of  any  kind. 
Sturt,  trouble;  to  molest. 
Sturtin,  frighted. 
Sucker,  sugar. 
Sud.  should. 
SugA,  the  continued  rushing  noise 

of  wind  or  water. 
Sumpli,  a  soft  stupid  fellow. 
Suntcets,  provisions,  delicacies. 
Sunkie,  a  low  stool. 
Suthron,  southern,  an  old  name  for 

the  English  nation. 
Sicaird,  sward. 
SwatTd,  swelled. 
Swank,  stately,  jolly. 
Stcankte,  or  stratiker,  a  tight  strapping 

young  fellow  or  girl. 
Swap,  an  exchange,  to  barter. 
Sicar/',  swoon. 
Swat,  did  sweat. 
Sicatch,  a  sample. 
Swats,  drink,  good  ale,  wort. 
Stceaten,  sweating. 
Stceer,  lazy,  averse;  dcad-su-ecr,  ex- 
tremely averse. 
Siroor,  swore,  did  s\j-e:<r. 
Swinge,  to  beat,  to  whip. 
Swirl,  a  curve,  an  eddying  blast,  or 


'yr.f,  since,  ago,  then,  after  that,  in 

that  case. 
Syver,  gutter. 

T 
rackets,  a  kind  of  n.-iils  for  driving 

into  the  heels  an  .'*-8. 

Toe,  a  toe;  three  tae'd,  having  thue 
prongs. 

•  -irget. 

Tuit',  a  small  quantity. 
Tak,  to  take;  takin\  taking. 
TuntaUoM,  the  name  of  a  mountain. 
Tangle,  a  sea-weed. 
Tup,  the  top. 
Tactless,  hecdlrss.  foolish. 
Tappit-hcn,  a  drinking  vessel  with  a 
nob  at  the  top,  containing  a  <|iiart. 
Tarrote,  to  murmur  at  one's  allow- 
ance. 

Tarraw't,  murmured. 
Tarry-breeJa,  a  sailor. 
Tasse.  or  tassie,  a  cup. 
Tuuld,  or  tald,  told. 
Taupie,  a  foolish  thoughtless  young 

woman. 
Tautcd,  or  tuutie,  matted  together; 

spoken  of  hair  or  wool. 
Tairie,  that  allows  itself  peaceably 
to  be  handled;  spoken  of  a  horse, 
cow,  &c. 

Tedding,  spreading  after  the  mower. 

Ten-liours-LUt,  a  slight  feed  to  the 

horses  while  in  the  yoke,  in  the 

forenoon . 

Tent,  a  field  pulpit,  heed,  caution, 

take  heed . 

Tentie,  heedful,  cautious. 
Tentless,  heedless. 
Teuffh,  tough. 
ThucJi,  thatch;  thack  ati"  rape,  clotlc 

ing  necessaries. 
Time,  these. 

Thairms,  small  guts,  fiddle  strings. 
Thankit,  thanked. 
TheeJdt,  thatched. 
Tkeffitlier,  together. 
Themsel,  themselves. 
Thick,  intimate,  familiar. 
Tl'ieveless,  cold,  dry,  spited;  spoki-u 


pool,  a  knot   in  wood,  a  whirl ,     Tilft,  to  it. 

Timmrr,  timber. 


of  a  person's  demeanour. 

Tliir,  these. 

Thirl,  to  thrill. 

Thirled,  thrilled,  vibrated. 

Thole,  to  suffer,  to  endure. 

Thnw,  a  thaw,  to  thaw. 

Thowless,  slack,  lazy. 

T/iraftfl,  throng,  a  crowd. 

Thrupple,  throat,  windpipe. 

Throw,  to  sprain,  to  twist,  to  contra- 
dict. 

Tliratcin,  twisting,  &c.? 

Thrown,  sprained,  twisted,  contra- 
dicted, contradiction. 

Tlireap,  to  maintain  by  dint  of  as*ur- 
tion. 

Thrrshin,  thrashing. 

Thn-ti-cn,  thirteen. 

Tliristle,  thistle. 

Throtiffh,  to  go  on  with,  to  make  out. 

Tlirouttur,  pell-mell,  confusedly. 

T/iud,to  make  a  loud  intermittent 

T/iiininit,  thumped. 
Thi/sel,  thyself. 


eireular  motion. 

Su-ii-lie,  knaguy,  full  of  knots. 

Su-ith,  get  away,  quickly. 

Strilher,  to  hesitate  in  choice,  nn  ir- 
resolute wavering  in  choice. 

Sywl,  rinse;  syndairp,  rinsings. 
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Tine,  to  lose;  tint,  lost. 
Tinkler,  a  tinker. 
Tint  the  gate,  lost  the  way. 
Tip,  a  ram. 
1  Tijfence,  twopence. 
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Tirl,  to    make  a  slight    noise,  to 

uncover. 

Tirlin,  uncovering. 
Tither,  the  other. 
Titt/e,  to  whisper. 
Tittlin,  whispering- 
Tocher,  marriage  portion. 
Tod,  a  fox. 
Toddle,  to  totter,  like  the  walk  of  a 

child. 

Toddlin,  tottering. 
Toom,  empty. 
Too/),  a  ram. 

Toun,  a  hamlet,  a  farm-house. 
TotttfUie  blast  of  a  horn  or  trumpet, 

to  blow  a  horn,  &c. 
Tow,  a  rope. 

Tvivmond,  a  twelvemonth. 
Towxie,  rough,  shaggy. 
Toiuzled,  rumpled,  in  disorder. 
Toy,  a  very  old  fashion  of  female 

head-dress. 

Toyte,  to  totter  like  old  age. 
Yransmugrify'd,  transmigrated,  me- 
tamorphosed." 
Trashtrie,  trash. 
Treics,  trowsers. 
Trickle,  full  of  tricks. 
Triff,  spruce,  neat. 
Trimly,  excellently. 
Trow,  to  believe. 
Trowth,  truth,  a  petty  oath. 
Trusted,  appointed;  to  tryste,  to  make 

an  appointment. 
Try't,  tried. 

Tug,  raw  hide,  of  which  in  old  times 
plough-traces  were  frequently 
made. 

Tulzie,  a  quarrel;  to  quarrel,  to  fight. 
Twa,  two. 
Twa-three,  a  few. 
'Twad,  it  would. 

Twal,  twelve;  twal-pennie  worth,  a 
small  quantity,  a  penny-worth. 
N.  B.  One  penny  English  is  12d. 
Scotch. 

Twin,  to  part. 
Tyke,  a  dog  of  the  larger  kind. 

Ugsome,  disgusting. 
Unchancy,  unlucky. 
Unco,  strange,  uncouth,  very,  very 

great,  prodigious. 
Uncos,  news. 
UnJxnn'd,  unknown. 
Unsicker,  unsure,  unsteady. 
Unskailh'd,  undamaged,  unhurt. 
Umcectinp,  unwotting,  unknowingly. 
Up-bye,  up  the  way. 
Upcast,  reproach. 
Uphaiulen,  supported. 
Upo',  upon. 

Upsetting,  assuming,  conceited. 
Upsides  uith,  even  with. 
Urchin,  a  hedge-hog. 

Vap'rin,  vapouring. 

Vcra,  very. 

Virl,  a  ring  round  a  column,  &c. 

Wo',  wall;  wa's,  walls. 
Wabster,  a  weaver. 
Wad,  would,  to  bet,  a  bet,  a  pledge. 
Wadna,  would  not. 
War,  woe,  sorrowful. 
Waemdut  Owaes  me!  alas!  O  the 
pity. 


& 


Waff,  shabby. 

Waft,  the  cross  thread  that  goes 
from  the  shuttle  through  the  web; 
woof. 

Waif  if,  wailing. 

Wair,  to  lay  out,  to  expend. 

Wale,  choice,  to  choose. 

Wai "d,  chose,  chosen. 
.   Walic,  ample,  large,  jolly;   also  an 
interjection  of  distress. 

Wame,  the  belly. 

Wamefu',  a  belly-full. 

Wanc/iansie,  unlucky. 

Wanrestfu',  restless. 

Work,  work. 

Wark-lume,  a  tool  to  work  with. 

Warl',  or  warld,  world. 

Warlock,  a  wizard. 

Warly,  worldly,  eager  on  amassing 
wealth. 

Warran,  a  warrant,  to  warrant. 

Worst,  worst. 

WarstVd,  or  warsFd,  wrestled. 

Wastrie,  prodigality. 

Wat,  wet,  7  wot,  /  loot,  I  know. 

Water-brose,  brose  made  of  meal  and 
water  simply,  without  the  addi- 
tions of  milk  and  butter,  &c. 

Wattle,  a  twig,  a  wand. 

Wauble,  to  swing,  to  reel. 

Waurjht,  a  hearty  draught  of  liquor. 

Waukit,  thickened,  as  fullers  do  cloth. 

Waukrife,  not  apt  to  sleep. 

Waur,  worse,  to  worst,  to  get  the 
better  of. 

Waur't,  worsted. 

Wean,  or  Weanie,  a  child. 

Wearie,  or,  weary;  many  a  weary  body, 
many  a  different  person. 

Weason,  wind-pipe. 

Weaving  the  stocldntj;  sec  throwing 
the,  stocking. 

Wee,  little;   wee  things,  little  ones; 

wee  bit,  a  small  matter. 
Weel,  well ;  iceelfare,  welfare. 

Weet,  rain,  wetness. 

Weird,  fate. 
We'se,  we  shall. 
JFAa,who. 
Whaizle,  to  wheeze. 
W/ialpit,  whelped. 
Whang,  a  leathern  string,  a  piece  of 
cheese,  bread,  &c.   to  give    the 
strappado. 
WJiare,  where:    Wltare-e'er,  where- 

ever. 

Whose,  whose. 
Wheep,  to  fly  nimbly,  to  jerk;  penny- 

wJieep,  small  beer. 
Wliatreck,  nevertheless. 
Whid,  the  motion  of  a  hare,  running 

but  not  frighted,  a  lie. 
WJiidden,  running  as  a  hare  or  coney. 
WJiiymeleeries,  whims,  fancies,  crotch- 
ets. 

Whingin,  crying,  complaining,  fret- 
ting. 
Whirliffiffitms,    useless     ornaments, 

trifling  appendages. 
IVTiissle,  a  whistle,  to  whistle. 
Whisht,  silence;  to  hold  one's  whisht,  to 

be  silent. 

Whisk,  to  sweep,  to  lash. 
WliiskU,  lashed. 

Whitter,  a  hearty  draught  of  liquor.  ! 
Whun-stane,  a  whin-stone. 
Whyles,  whiles,  sometimes. 
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Wi',  with. 

Wick,  to  strike  a  stone  in  an  oblique 

direction,  a  term  in  curling. 
Wicker,  willow  (the  smaller  sort). 
Wiel,  a  small  whirlpool . 
Wifie,  a  diminutive  or   endearing 

term  for  wife. 

Willyard,  wild,  strange,  shy. 
Wimple,  to  meander. 
Wimpl't,  meandered. 
Wirnplin,  waving,  meanderin-j. 
Win,  to  winnow,  to  get. 
Win't,  winded,  as  a  bottom  of  yarn. 
Win',  wind ;  win's,  winds. 
Winna,  will  not. 
Winnock,  a  window. 
Winsome,  hearty,  vaunted,  gay,  en- 
gaging in  manners  or  appearance. 
Winue,  a  staggering  motion;  to  stag- 
ger, to  reel. 
Winze,  an  oath. 
Wiss,  to  wish. 
Withoutten,  without. 
Wizen 'd,  hide  bound,  dried,  shrunk. 
Wonner,  a  wonder,  a  contemptuous 

appellation . 
Wons,  dwells. 
Woo',  wool. 

Woo,  to  court,  to  make  love  to. 
Woodie,  a  rope,  more  properly  one 
made  of  withs  or  willows;    the 
term  used  for  the  gallows. 
Wooer-bob,  the  garter  knotted  below 

the  knee  with  a  couple  of  loops. 
Wordy,  worthy. 
Worset,  worsted. 
Wow,  an  exclamation  of  pleasure  or 

wonder. 

Wrack,  to  teaze,  to  vex. 
Wraith,  a  spirit,  a  ghost:  an  appari- 
tion exactly  like  a  living  person, 
whose  appearance  is,  said  to  fore- 
bode the  person's  approaching 
death. 

Wrong,  wrong,  to  wrong. 
Wreeth,  a  drifted  heap  of  snow 
Wud-mad,  distracted. 
Wumble,  a  wimble. 
Wuzzent,  withered,  dried. 
Wy/e,  beguile. 
Wyliecoat,  a  flannel  vest. 
Wyte,  blame,  to  blame. 

Yald,  supple,  active. 

Yammer,  to  complain  peevishly. 

Ye;  this  pronoun  is  frequently  used  for 

thou. 

Yearns,  longs  much . 
Yearlings,  born  in  the  same  year, 

coevals. 
Year,  is  used  both  for  singular  and 

plural  years. 

Yell,  barren,  that  gives  no  milk. 
Yettow-yel<iring,  the  yellow-hammer. 
Yerk,  to  lash,  to  jerk. 
Yerkit,  jerked,  lashed. 
Yestreen,  yesternight. 
Yett,  a  gate,  such  as  is  usually  at  the 

entrance  into  a  farm-yard  or  field. 
Till,  ale. 
Yird,  earth. 
Yokin,  yoking,  a  bout. 
Yont,  beyond. 
Yoursel,  yourself. 
Yowe,  an  ewe. 
Yowie,  diminutive  of  yovra. 
Yule,  Christmas. 
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